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FOREWORD 


This volume is one of a series of handbooks prepared by Foreign 
Area Studies (FAS) of The American University, designed to be 
useful to military and other personnel who need a convenient 
compilation of basic facts about the social, economic, political 
and military institutions and practices of various countries. The 
emphasis is on objective description of the nation’s present society 
and the kinds of possible or probable changes that might be ex¬ 
pected in the future. The handbook seeks to present as full and as 
balanced an integrated exposition as limitations on space and 
research time permit. It was compiled from information available 
in openly published material. Extensive bibliographies are pro¬ 
vided to permit recourse to other published sources for more de¬ 
tailed information. There has been no attempt to express any 
specific point of view or to make policy recommendations. The 
contents of the handbook represent the work of the authors and 
FAS and do not represent the official view of the United States 
Government. 

An effort has been made to make the handoook as compre¬ 
hensive as possible. It can be expected, however, that the material, 
interpretations and conclusions are subject to modification in the 
light of new information and developments. Such corrections, 
additions and suggestions for factual, interpretive or other change 
as readers may have will be welcomed for use in future revisions. 
Comments may be addressed to— 

The Director 
Foreign Area Studies 
The American University 
5010 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
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PREFACE 


In 1949 the Chinese Communist forces of Mao Tse-tung 
defeated the Nationalist forces and established a Communist 
regime over the country that had the largest population, the 
oldest continuous culture and the second greatest area of all of 
the countries of the world. Since then under rigid control of the 
Communist Party the regime has continued in an attempt to es¬ 
tablish a classless society. Closely allied with the Soviet Union, 
Communist China made up a solid Communist bloc controlling the 
Eurasian landmass until 1960, when a serious rift between the 
two countries developed and later widened into an open breach. 

The Party leadership, which had remained almost intact for 
more than 30 years, began to show signs of cleavage in 1966, 
when Mao launched a campaign called the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution to restore revolutionary fervor in the country. 
The fear of many of the Party leaders that the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion would seriously upset the economy created an open break 
between a faction led by Mao, the Chairman of the Party, and 
another headed by Liu Shao-chi, the Chief of State. This struggle 
was still in progress in May 1967. 

Two major elements in the situation in Communist China, as 
it had developed in the several years before the spring of 1967, 
centered the attention of the world on its potential role in the 
future. One was the success of its scientists and technicians in 
creating and testing nuclear weapons. The other was the material 
and moral support which its government gave—sometimes in con¬ 
junction with the rulers of the Soviet Union, sometimes in ap¬ 
parent competition or even opposition to them—to the forces of 
North Vietnam in their war against South Vietnam and its allies, 
principally the United States. 

This book, written at a critical point in China’s long and 
complex history, attempts to provide a comprehensive and in¬ 
tegrated view of its contemporary society. The Area Handbook 
for Communist China is designed to provide a unified and fairly 
complete background within one volume. In keeping with this 
aim, such interpretation and judgment as have been present have 
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been offered only tentatively, because research has necessarily 
been done largely from secondary and documentary sources. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made for the invaluable assistance 
of Dr. Leon E. Stover of the Illinois Institute of Technology who 
prepared the basic drafts for four important chapters in the 
Social section. 

Material about Communist China is voluminous but open to 
question. The latest official population census was made in 1963. 
Since then the State Statistical Bureau, apparently a reliable 
source at least until 1958, was ordered to make statistics support 
the political objectives of the Great Leap Forward. Thereafter, 
governmental statistics lost any authenticity and became highly 
suspect. 

Place names in this handbook conform to the rulings of the 
Board on Geographic Names of the United States Department of 
Interior. Exception is made for certain names of large cities and 
other geographical locations which have a different established 
English spelling and of individuals who have standardized a 
Latin spelling for their own names. Chinese words, where em¬ 
ployed in the text, are defined at first appearance and, if fre¬ 
quently used, are found in the Glossary appended to the book. 

Unavoidably, many words, names and terms used by the Com¬ 
munists, which have propagandistic implications, have had to be 
used in the text because no substitutes or equivalents could be 
devised. Many such words are capitalized, and the Glossary con¬ 
tains definitions of them. 
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SECTION I. SOCIAL 


CHAPTER 1 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE SOCIETY 


Communist or mainland China must be regarded as a great 
nation and potentially as a major world power. In size, it is second 
only to the Soviet Union, and supports one-quarter of the world’s 
population. Its land is fertile, and its climate generally moderate. 
Its widespread mineral resources are still being discovered and 
developed. It is made up basically of one people, the vigorous Han 
Chinese, who constitute 94 percent of the total population and 
who all use one written language. 

Nominally the leaders in 1967 of the government, known as 
the Chinese People’s Republic, which came into being in 1949 
when the Nationalist government of Chiang Kai-shek was forced 
to withdraw to Taiwan, accept nothing from China’s past. They 
have built up the world’s largest Communist party—over 20 mil¬ 
lion members—into an instrument for political control that per¬ 
meates all levels of government and society. They have estab¬ 
lished a totalitarian, one-party state that maintains complete 
control of all sources of power, particularly the armed forces, the 
state administration and the police, and that assumes the re¬ 
sponsibility for ordering every aspect of the lives of the people. 

Despite the common features which China now shares with 
other Communist societies, the manner in which Communism was 
imposed on the people and their reaction to the system cannot be 
properly appreciated without an understanding of the character¬ 
istics of traditional Chinese society. No matter how violent Com¬ 
munist China’s reaction to the new world order, it cannot break 
away from its long history and the remarkable cultural conti¬ 
nuity so characteristic of Chinese society. In this sense even 
Communism in China is peculiarly Chinese, and its future devel¬ 
opment depends to a considerable extent on its acceptability to 
the Chinese people, whose attitudes, values, and aspirations are 
conditioned by their cultural heritage. 

The element of continuity must not be overemphasized, for in 
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its theory and practice, Communism is both dynamic and mili¬ 
tant, and the coercive forces under its command, by virtue of 
modern technology, far exceed those enjoyed by the imperial 
rulers of China in the past. Moreover, the Communist leaders in 
1967 were not subject to the moral restraints of Confucianism 
which, as a system of political and social philosophy, had subtly 
guided rulers in the past. Therefore, the sweeping changes in¬ 
troduced by the Communists profoundly affect the development 
of Chinese society. 

Primary among the influences affecting Chinese civilization 
has been physical environment. The Chinese inhabit a region at 
the eastern side of the Eurasian landmass; to the east and south¬ 
east is the sea; to the southwest are the towering Himalayas 
and the Tibetan plateau; to the north and west are steppes, 
deserts and highlands. Though periodically these areas have been 
under the political domination of China, their rugged terrain 
and warlike inhabitants have screened off China from the rest 
of Asia. At the same time, vast distances have isolated China 
from the major centers of civilization in Europe and the Near 
East. Consequently, until the nineteenth century China was de¬ 
prived of the challenge and the interchange of culture that come 
from intimate contact with alien civilizations of equal level. 

Geography not only tends to separate China from the rest of 
the world, but also to partition it into a number of diversified 
regions. Marked differences exist between north and south China 
as well as between these two regions and other parts of the 
country—differences which encourage provincial particularism, 
foster sectional interests and, when unrestrained, have led to 
periodic fragmentation. In times of unity, these divisive tend¬ 
encies have been held in check by the strong forces of cultural 
homogeneity, common heritage, and centralized political control. 

The basis of China’s economy is agriculture, and the strength 
of the nation depends upon agricultural production. There is an 
insufficiency of arable land—only 11 percent of the over 3V4 
million square miles of China is suitable for cultivation. Most of 
this land is fertile, and rainfall in most of the vital eastern part 
of the country is sufficient for the crops grown, even though 
irrigation is frequently necessary, but years of drought or of 
excessive rainfall have often occurred and have resulted in re¬ 
duced harvests and widespread famine. More than four-fifths of 
the expanding population are farmers who not only must eke out 
an existence on this limited acreage, but must also provide the 
state with labor and revenue. The pressure of the population on 
land and the demands of the state for revenue have been an 
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age-old problem; when ameliorated they have brought strength 
and prosperity to the nation, just as when intensified they have 
caused weakness and general impoverishment. 

From the time of the unification of China in the third century 
B.C. China was ruled by the emperor or Son of Heaven, who as 
the personification of the state wielded absolute power over the 
people through a bureaucracy, whose members were recruited 
from the educated class by means of an elaborate examination 
system. Passage of the different levels of civil service examina¬ 
tions also provided a gentry status which embodied varying de¬ 
grees of privileges and honors. 

Whether in or out of government service the scholar-gentry 
formed the ruling group in traditional China. Since even in its 
most vigorous and effective days imperial control never reached 
below the hsien (county) level, members of the scholar-gentry 
class who were out of office served to supplement the formal ad¬ 
ministrative machinery of the government by providing leader¬ 
ship among the rural population. 

The overwhelming majority of the population were the com¬ 
moners of which the peasantry constituted by far the most im¬ 
portant group. Numerically they accounted for about 80 to 90 
percent of the population, and economically they were the back¬ 
bone of society. They were the producers of the nation’s wealth 
and the sources of manpower, and it was through the utilization 
of peasant labor that the empire gradually and steadily expanded 
its cultural influences in all directions. 

Chief among the factors which contributed to the continuous 
development of Chinese culture was Confucianism, the dominant 
ideology that influenced all aspects of Chinese life for more than 
two thousand years. Sometimes mistakenly regarded as a religion, 
Confucianism was first and foremost a practical system of politi¬ 
cal and social philosophy. Formulated by Confucius (K’ung 
Ch’iu, 551-479 B.C.) and elaborated and modified substantially 
during the subsequent two thousand years, Confucianism was 
essentially a system of thought and a way of life which exalted 
the dignity of man, and stressed the responsibility of the in¬ 
dividual toward his neighbor. It sought the achievement of har¬ 
mony in society, in the state, and in the world, and the establish¬ 
ment of rule not by men of wealth, power, or noble birth, but by 
men of talent and virtue. 

Confucianism recognized the necessity for social stratification 
and the individual’s acceptance of his social role. Inasmuch as 
harmony between men and nature, between the high and the 
low, was the ultimate goal, the doctrine of the golden mean was 
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advocated to guide all human actions, but since any regulated 
form of social life called for authority, Confucianism sanctioned 
authoritarianism by the rulers who were required to rule by 
virtue of moral rectitude and abstain from excesses. 

Under the Confucian system the family was the cornerstone 
of society, and great emphasis was placed on the preservation of 
family solidarity. This solidarity served to strengthen the eco¬ 
nomic system, since the family was also the basic unit of produc¬ 
tion. The economic activities of a family required coordination 
and planning, and the head of a family had to have the authority 
to regulate the work of all members. Obedience was required of 
the son towards his father, of the wife towards her husband 
and of the young towards the old. 

The vast rural areas were controlled largely through such in¬ 
stitutions as the family, the clan, and the village community, 
with the centrally appointed officials performing supervisory func¬ 
tions rather than direct governance. While this enabled the rural 
communities to exercise a certain measure of autonomy, the basic 
structural pattern was authoritarian and patriarchal. 

Over its weaker neighbors, China in time of prosperity assumed 
suzerainty and exacted from them token tributes and pledges of 
allegiance. Over the centuries, the Chinese considered their coun¬ 
try to be the center of the world or Middle Kingdom. Even the 
educated Chinese were only dimly aware of the existence of 
distant peoples and countries. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century they were suddenly 
confronted with the industrialized West, first the British and 
French, and later the Americans, Germans, Italians, Dutch and 
Russians. Unaware of the dynamic and aggressive elements in¬ 
herent in the political, economic and social systems of western 
nations, the educated Chinese treated them with traditional ar¬ 
rogance and contempt. 

In the face of a determined western onslaught aimed at open¬ 
ing the country to economic, missionary, and diplomatic activi¬ 
ties, China first reacted by clinging to the traditional attitude of 
cultural superiority, hoping that the western tide would recede. 
Backed by the military strength of their nations, western traders 
were able not only to build up a lucrative trade with China, but 
also to obtain for themselves immunity from its laws. This privi¬ 
leged position engendered in many Chinese an intense and wide¬ 
spread antiforeign feeling, despite the considerable goodwill 
which missionaries had been able to foster in many areas by 
their humanitarian efforts. Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, many leading members of the scholar-gentry class be- 
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gan to advocate a policy of compromise which would adopt west¬ 
ern technology without changing the basic structure of Chinese 
society. The fact that the technological achievements of the West 
were made possible by the political, economic and social systems 
peculiar to the western powers was finally recognized by the edu¬ 
cated Chinese, many of whom received their education in the 
West. 

When western-educated Dr. Sun Yat-sen overthrew the Man- 
chu dynasty in 1911, he and his adherents hoped to set up a 
republic along western lines. His successor, Chiang Kai-shek, tried 
to carry out the aspirations of his predecessor to set up a viable 
democratic government, but beset by internal turmoil, the Jap¬ 
anese invasion and the active opposition of the Communists, he 
was unsuccessful. His Nationalist Government was defeated by 
the Communists under Mao Tse-tung in 1949 and forced to flee 
to Taiwan. 

Since its takeover, the Communist regime, like many of the 
imperial dynasties established after periods of disunity and frag¬ 
mentation, has demonstrated tremendous vigor and single-mind¬ 
edness. By resorting alternately to sheer force and sweet rea¬ 
sonableness, the regime has, by and large, neutralized all forces 
of opposition; established a strong and centralized government; 
embarked upon an ambitious program of economic construction 
and industrialization; extended its political and military influ¬ 
ence into the frontier regions; and maintained a considerable 
degree of stability. While the regime has not satisfied many of 
the aspirations of its people, in general, it has been able to make 
satisfaction with its policies outweigh resentments to them. More 
significantly, perhaps, Communist China has, largely because of 
its totalitarian system, regained national unity and become a 
world power. 

The Chinese Communist Party as developed under Mao Tse- 
tung was based almost entirely on the peasantry. The Army 
which was, and is, a mainstay of the Party was overwhelmingly 
of peasant origin. While a majority of the early leaders in the 
Party were sons of intellectuals or of the middle class, the intel¬ 
lectuals under Mao Tse-tung have been gradually downgraded 
and have lost most of their enthusiasm for the regime, and there 
has never been extensive middle class support for the Commu¬ 
nists. On the other hand, the soldier has become a respected mem¬ 
ber of the society rather than a despised one, as he had been in 
imperial days. 

After concentrating during the first few years on the rehabili¬ 
tation of the country and the elimination of the landlord class, 
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the Party shifted to emphasis against the wealthier peasants and 
persons in commerce and industry, and then attempted to ex¬ 
pedite their long term objective of establishing an egalitarian 
society under Party direction. Because the tenets of Confucian¬ 
ism were definitely opposed to the equality of classes it became a 
primary target of attack. Despite the great respect held for 
Confucian ethics by most intellectuals, the regime tried to win 
them over by enlisting their help and talents in the development 
of a revivified China. When in 1957, during the so-called One 
Hundred Flowers Campaign in which the intellectuals were urged 
to criticize the regime, it became evident that they did not sup¬ 
port the regime, intense efforts were made to terrorize them into 
submission. 

In order to have complete loyalty to the Party, the Communists 
attacked all institutions which they thought might mitigate 
against such loyalty. All organized religions, Buddhism, Taoism, 
Moslem and Christianity were ridiculed, their places of worship 
taken over by the state; their clergy either agreed to become sub¬ 
servient to the state or were eliminated. The family became a pri¬ 
mary target and one of its bulwarks, ancestor worship, was char¬ 
acterized as a superstition. 

During the Great Leap Forward (1958-1960), which was an 
attempt to make the country an industrial giant overnight, the 
Party tried to impose the commune system and the family as an 
entity was torn asunder. With the failure of the Great Leap, its 
disastrous effects on the economy were everywhere evident and 
abrupt relaxations were required. The communes, which had 
abolished all privately owned land and had ruptured the family 
structure, were abandoned; families were reunited as social en¬ 
tities, and private plots were returned to each peasant family. 
Despite continuing efforts by the Communist authorities to en¬ 
courage members of the same family to criticize publicly one 
another, the traditional bond of the family was not broken. 

The Party’s control of the life of the people is all-pervasive. 
In the government not only are all important positions held by 
Party members, but there is also a parallel system of Party 
command which takes precedence over the governmental bureauc¬ 
racy. In all levels of the economic life of the country a vast net 
for Party control, the cadre system, permeates everywhere. The 
cadres not only supervise the work of the factories, farms and 
technical institutions but they also constantly conduct indoctri¬ 
nation courses mandatory for all personnel. In addition, Party 
propaganda is broadcast almost continuously by loudspeakers 
wherever groups of people congregate. 
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The leadership of the Party and its Politburo in 1967 had 
been in control since the earliest days of the Party. To the out¬ 
side world it exhibited a monolithic appearance with few, if 
minor, breaches ever showing. Since 1936 Mao Tse-tung has been 
the Party’s theoretical and actual leader and was also the chief 
of state from 1949 until he relinquished that office to his long¬ 
time associate Liu Shao-ch’i in 1969. Chou En-lai, another long¬ 
time comrade, has been the Premier of the state since its incep¬ 
tion in 1949. 

Only in 1966 did a cleavage in the top leadership of the Party 
begin to appear to the world at large. When in 1966 Chairman 
Mao initiated his Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution he chose 
as his closest associate the Minister of Defense, Lin Piao, also a 
close comrade from the Long March in 1934. Considerable opposi¬ 
tion to the Cultural Revolution within the Party became evident 
soon after its initiation. Later opposition hardened between the 
Mao-Lin Piao faction which was able to control the Politburo 
and the armed forces, and a faction headed by the chief of state 
Liu Shao-ch’i and Teng Hsiao-p’ing, the secretary of the Polit¬ 
buro, which had its strength in organized labor and most of the 
Party apparatus below top level. Premier Chou En-lai, while 
openly siding with Mao tried to bring about a reconciliation be¬ 
tween the two factions. 

The Mao faction believed that the revolutionary ardor of the 
Party had to be rekindled, and that faith in Mao and his sayings, 
called “thoughts of Mao Tse-tung,” would lead the country to its 
egalitarian utopia. The opposition, often called the pragmatists, 
but branded by their opponents as revisionists, while apparently 
remaining personally loyal to Mao, believed that the well-being 
of the country would be assured more effectively by more realistic 
policies, such as offering material incentives to increase produc¬ 
tion on the farm and the factories, a policy which has been called 
economism by the Mao faction. 

Early in 1966 Mao felt he could not depend sufficiently on the 
regular Party apparatus, had Lin Piao organize secondary school 
and university students into an extra-Party organization called 
the Red Guards, charged with destroying residual traditional 
values still held by the people and with rebuilding their revolu¬ 
tionary enthusiasm. 

The opposing faction headed by Liu Shao-ch’i countered by 
trying to slow down the Red Guards by means of building up 
rival organizations to confuse the issue, by building up popularity 
by means of offering incentives for greater production and by 
relying on the great inertia of the masses, already disillusioned 
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by the failure of the Great Leap toward any radical changes. 
No resolution of the clevage was evident by early 1967. 

Despite the homogeneity of the country, made up of 94 percent 
of Han peoples, a minority problem exists. There are more than 
60 different ethnic groups included in the other 6 percent, but 
most are scattered in enclaves surrounded by Han. The condition 
is different, however, in the strategically important border pro¬ 
vinces of Tibet, Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia, where the non- 
Han are in a great majority. Although the country’s constitution 
of 1954 granted these provinces nominal autonomy, in fact they 
were placed under stricter tutelage of the government in Peiping, 
which has since attempted to colonize these provinces with large 
numbers of Han. The possibility of separatist movements was 
present in 1967 in all three areas, but only in Tibet had there 
been serious revolts against the Communist authorities. 

The primary objective of Communist China’s foreign policy 
has been to elevate the country to the status of a major power. 
To accomplish this, the Communists first placed the greatest 
emphasis in getting physical and technical assistance from the 
Soviet Union, and sought to strengthen their borders by negoti¬ 
ating agreements with neighboring states. They tried to offer 
Communist China as a model of revolutionary zeal and accom¬ 
plishment for all underdeveloped states to emulate. 

The Soviet Union provided military and economic aid along 
with technical advisors until 1960, and contributed greatly in the 
rehabilitation of the country. However, when Soviet aid was with¬ 
drawn in 1960, because the Chinese Communists would not agree 
to the more moderate Soviet policies, Communist China was forced 
to rebuild itself without financial aid from any source. 

After initial success in building up some influence in Asian and 
African countries, most of the confidence was lost by the Com¬ 
munists' actions in Tibet in 1959, and in India in 1962. In 1966 
Chinese Communist foreign policy suffered another crushing blow 
when an attempted Communist coup failed in Indonesia. Only 
by their achievements in nuclear science and development have 
the Chinese Communists been able to obtain any considerable 
prestige in international circles. 

The United States has been a major target of Communist 
China’s abuse. It was accused in vituperative terms of encircling 
Communist China, and when it stood in the way of the Commu¬ 
nist Chinese capture of Taiwan and went to the support of South 
Korea in 1950, this feeling hardened. The intervention of the 
United States, as a United Nations member, in Korea was the 
signal for a nationwide "hate the United States” campaign. This 
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campaign continued in 1967 against the involvement of the United 
States on behalf of South Veitnam against North Vietnam, which 
Communist China has been helping with weapons and supplies. 

The accomplishments of the Communist regime in the eco¬ 
nomic field which it controls completely have been considerable, 
if sporadic. People from all ranks of society, wearied by long 
years of war, were willing in 1949 to cooperate with the new 
government in returning to conditions of peace. Faced with an 
economy devastated by more than 10 years of foreign and civil 
warfare, the new regime undertook the economic rehabilitation 
of the country as its most immediate objective. The most pressing 
concerns were in communication, finance, agriculture and indus¬ 
try. The government took immediate steps to repair and extend 
the roads and railroads. Its financial policies were successful in 
rapidly stemming the rampant inflation, it installed an agrarian 
reform program on a countrywide basis and made an urgent ap¬ 
peal to the Soviet Union to aid in the restoration of heavy in¬ 
dustry. 

For many years before coming to power, the Communists had 
marshalled peasant support by promising land reform; their first 
step upon coming to power was to dispossess the land lord class 
and distribute their land among the poor peasants in all areas of 
eastern China. Additional land for distribution was later obtained 
from peasants who owned larger tracts of land. The combination 
of peace, favorable weather, improvement of distribution facili¬ 
ties, and the redistribution of land resulted in a number of years 
when a good harvest was enjoyed. After the Great Leap and the 
communization of the farms started in 1958, the peasants were 
forced to work to exhaustion and were deprived of all material 
motivating incentives. The exhaustion of the peasants, together 
with 2 years of adverse weather in many parts of the country 
brought widespread famine. A return of private plots to the 
peasants, and more emphasis on aid to agriculture by industry 
then contributed to a rebuilding of the agricultural production. 

The early progress in industry was spectacular. With the help 
of Soviet material, technical assistance and by the use of their 
own resources, particularly manpower, the Communists were able 
to rehabilitate their mills and factories by 1952. Thereafter, until 
1960 when Soviet aid was discontinued, they were able to achieve 
rapid industrial growth from the rehabilitated plants and the 
many new ones built—many of them built in their entirety by the 
Soviet Union. During the Great Leap which was primarily at¬ 
tempted in order to make Communist China a major industrial 
power in a very few years, industry made substantial progress, 
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but the Great Leap had to be stopped because of the exhaustion 
of the agricultural sector, and industry had to be directed in 
channels which could help agricultural production. 

By 1967 industry had just been able to return to the level 
achieved in 1957. Resources have been developed extensively in 
the support of industry. Mining, particularly of iron and coal has 
expanded, enough new oil fields had been developed to allow the 
country to discontinue imports of petroleum in 1966, and elec¬ 
trical power installation, particularly of water power, has been 
developed in many parts of the country. The best proof of Com¬ 
munist China’s modern industry to produce high grade machine 
tools and intricate electrical equipment is its successful nuclear 
program. It has built and exploded a number of nuclear devices, 
one of which was launched by means of a ballistic missile. 
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CHAPTER 2 

PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AND POPULATION 


Communist China is by far the most populous nation in the 
world. The exact size of the population is unknown since no 
census has been taken since 1953, and demographers do not 
agree as to the accuracy of that one. Most believe, however, that 
the people of China must number over 700 million; some author¬ 
ities place the figure at over 800 million. The United States 
Department of State, in a bulletin issued in August 1966, esti¬ 
mated it at 760.3 million as of January 1, 1966. 

China is also one of the largest countries in the world with an 
area of about 3.66 million square miles. It occupies the central 
position (chiefly between latitudes 30°N to 45°N) on the eastern 
part of the Eurasian landmass where it fronts on the Pacific 
Ocean (see fig. 1). The total length of the land boundaries 
shared with 12 countries is 13,565 miles; the longest, with the 
Soviet Union, is 4,150 miles; the shortest, with Afghanistan, is 
47 miles. The Pacific coastline is 2,500 miles in length. 

The country has in the west a vast hinterland of deserts and 
high plateaus separated by high mountain ranges, from which 
flow the upper reaches of its great river systems. Over half the 
country is covered with mountains. 

Two-thirds of the land of Greater China is arid, and only 15 
percent of it can be considered arable. Most of the arable land is 
located in the relatively small eastern segment known as China 
Proper, which is made up of the 18 Chinese provinces south of 
the Great Wall, plus Manchuria. This area, which is favored 
with temperate climate, rich productive soils and usually ade¬ 
quate rainfall, contains about 96 percent of the population and 
is the commercial and agricultural heart of the country. It is 
divided by the Tsinling Range, the northern watershed of the 
Yangtze River (Ch’ang Chiang; Long River), into two distinct 
parts—North China and South China—which vary greatly in 
topography, climate and agricultural practices. 

The remaining area of Greater China—constituting over half 
the total—is known as Outer China. Made up of the Mongolian, 
Sinkiang and Tibetan topographical areas, it contains 4 percent 
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of the population and plays only a minor role in the life of the 
country. 


PHYSICAL SETTING 

Extending over 2,500 miles from the Pacific coast to the 
Pamir Plateau in Central Asia, China has great variety in 
topographical relief. Surrounding the plateau of Tibet in the 
southwest, some of the Himalayan mountain peaks reach over 
25,000 feet in altitude, whereas a depression in the Turfan Basin 
in Sinkiang extends to 928 feet below sea level. The Mongolian 
Plateau, the world’s widest plateau, stretches for over 2,000 
miles from the Greater Khing-an Range in the east to the foot¬ 
hills of the great mountains of Pamir, Altai, Kunlun, T’ien Shan, 
Tannu and Sayan in the west. 

There are large fertile plains, particularly in the coastal delta 
areas of the Liao, Yellow (Huang), Yangtze and Chu (Pearl) 
Rivers. In between lie masses of hills and uplands, such as the 
Kirin hills, the upland of the Liaotung and Shantung Peninsulas, 
the southeastern coastal hilly land and the hills of Kwangtung- 
Kwangsi along the Hsi River valley. In the southwest the 
Yunnan-Kweichow Plateau is dissected by a number of found¬ 
ered lake basins and a series of parallel longitudinal river 
valleys and mountain ranges. 

In the northwest the natural boundaries of China are defined 
by the Altai mountain system; in the southwest, by the Central 
Asian mountain ramparts which stretch from the Pamir node in 
Central Asia southeastward along the Himalayan system. The 
T’ien Shan system, running eastward, divides Sinkiang into two 
parts. To the south the Kunlun system, also running eastward, 
branches out over all the country, forming the backbone or 
skeleton of its topography (see fig. 2). 

Major Mountain Systems 

Lofty mountain massifs and extensive plateaus cover a large 
part of the country, particularly in the west. There, from the 
Pamirs, a central mountain knot of all the mountains of Asia, 
four major limbs of the Central Asian ramparts extend toward 
China. They are the Altai, T’ien Shan, Kunlun and Himalayan 
mountain systems. Each consists of several parallel chains, some 
of which branch out in sharp angles from the main system. 
These mountain systems form the chief watersheds of all the 
principal rivers in China. 
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The Altai Mountain System 

Altai is a Mongolian word for gold, which has been found in 
the ancient crystalline rocks of this system. The mountains have 
an average height of 6,000 feet, with some peaks reaching an 
altitude of 10,000 feet. They are separated by a series of valleys 
and basins which provide the basis for agricultural or pastoral 
economies, combined with lumbering and mining in the sur¬ 
rounding mountains. The mountain gaps in the ranges provide 
natural routes of communication between China and Mongolia 
and between Central Asia and Siberia. 

The Tien Shan System 

The T’ien Shan (lit., Celestial Mountain) rises abruptly to 
more than 12,000 feet above the foundered basins of Tarim and 
Dzungaria, which are situated in southern and northern Sinki- 
ang, respectively. The system consists of a series of parallel 
chains trending east to west at an average height of 12,000 feet 
above the sea. The general level at the foot of the mountains is 
about 4,000 feet. The principal peak, the Tengri Khan, in the 
western section, reaches 23,600 feet. The higher summits are 
snow covered, and at high levels some permanent glaciers exist. 
Although the T’ien Shan does not form a continuous chain 
throughout, the rift found between the cities of Turfan and 
Urumchi provides the only natural route across the T’ien Shan 
between Tarim and Dzungaria from southern to northern 
Sinkiang. 

The Kunlun Mountain System 

From the Pamirs the Kunlun system runs eastward, dividing 
the Tarim Basin of Sinkiang from the high plateaus of Tibet; 
then it branches off into three separate chains: the Astin Tagh- 
Nan Shan Ranges in the north, which divide the inland drainage 
of the Mongolian Plateau from the Yellow River; the Tsinling- 
Ta-pieh Ranges in the center, which form the major watershed 
between the Yellow River and the Yangtze; and the Thanglha Ri 
Range in the south, which meets the eastern end of the Hima¬ 
layan system in western Szechwan and northwestern Yunnan. 

The Himalayan Mountain Syntem 

From the great mountain complex of the Karakorum, where 
the Kunlun and the Himalayas meet the Pamirs in southwestern 
Tibet, the Himalayan ranges branch off toward the southeast to 
form a series of parallel concave arcs that rise abruptly above 
the southern fringe of the plateaus of Tibet until they reach the 
Thanglha Ri, a massif in southeastern Tibet. Thence the Hima- 
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layan chain bends sharply to the south at a right angle to form 
the Ta-hsiieh Shan (Great Snow Mountain)-Yun Ling (Cloudy 
Peak) system known as the Chinese Alps. 

The Himalayas consist of three gigantic highly folded paral¬ 
lel mountain ranges, of which the central range is the highest, 
with many peaks over 25,000 feet. Mount Everest, the highest 
peak, at 29,144 feet, forms the most formidable natural barrier 
between India and China. The whole width of the Himalayan sys¬ 
tem is about 300 miles from north to south, with a perpetual 
snowline and many glaciers among its peaks. Between the 
northern and central Himalayan chains are high, wide valleys 
consisting of numerous lakes and swamps with scanty vegetation. 
Even the grass is stunted, though occasional clusters of shrubs 
exist in favorable and sheltered spots. 

Other Mountain Groups 

In addition to the four major mountain systems, there are two 
groups of mountains in the northeast and southeast, close to 
the Pacific coast, which seem to have little direct relation to any 
of the major systems in the west. They are known as the Sinic 
Mountains and are peculiar to eastern China. Between the 
mountains of the northern group are valley plains, such as the 
Wei Valley plain between T’ai Shan (4,636 feet) and Lao Shan 
(3,395 feet) in the peninsula of Shantung. The southern ranges, 
the Nan Ling, form a major geographical divide between the 
lower Yangtze and the various short independent streams which 
flow separately into the South China Sea. 


Main Drainage Areas and Principal Rivers 
Pacific Drainage Area 

All the great rivers flow from west to east and belong to the 
Pacific drainage basin, which accounts for 50 percent of the 
country’s total drainage area. In the northeast the Amur (Hei- 
lung or Black Dragon) River drains a great part of the Man¬ 
churian basin in its winding course of over 2,500 miles. From 
its headwaters in northeastern Outer Mongolia, it flows east¬ 
ward to form the frontier between the Soviet Far East and Man¬ 
churia as far as Khabarovsk. Navigation is limited to small 
steamers and native craft, which can go as far as the confluence 
of its two upper reaches and even beyond during the flood season. 
The chief tributary of the Amur is the Sungari, which receives 
the Nonni River west of Harbin. Together, they drain the core 
area of the great basin of Manchuria, and a large part of their 
course is navigable by steamer. 
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Other rivers include the Liao, the chief river in southern 
Manchuria, as well as the Tumen (T’u-men) and the Yalu 
(Ya-lii), which form the boundary between China and Korea. 
The importance of the Yalu lies primarily in hydroelectric 
power development and in the timber rafts plying its course. 

The main river of North China is the Yellow River, the second 
largest in the country. After it enters Kansu, it receives the tribu¬ 
tary rivers of a loess plateau, which gives it a yellowish muddy 
color and, thus, its name. Winding through the northern prov¬ 
inces from Kansu eastward to Shantung, where it empties into 
the Gulf of Chihli (Po Hai), the Yellow River is 2,980 miles long 
and covers an area of 600,000 square miles. 

The course of the Yellow River can be divided into upper, 
middle and lower sections. The upper course, from its source at 
the uplands of Tsinghai to the mountain massif of southeastern 
Kansu, is the torrential section, where the gradient of the river¬ 
bed drops over 10,000 feet. The course is full of rapids, and 
upstream navigation is practically impossible. The river’s im¬ 
portance at this section lies in irrigation by means of big 
waterwheels pushed by the flow of the river. 

The middle course of the Yellow River, from Kansu to Shensi, 
forms the great northern bend around the Ordos Plateau. The 
river first flows through a fairly flat and open valley along the 
western and northern sides of the Ordos. It is navigable over 
this stretch for more than 400 miles, and irrigation has been 
developed quite extensively in some parts. Its lower part, how¬ 
ever, between Shansi and Shensi on the eastern side of the 
Ordos, is not navigable as it flows through a rift valley with 
many gorges, rapids and waterfalls. Although there is no possi¬ 
bility of shipping and irrigation, there are some good sites for 
the development of hydroelectric powerplants, especially at 
Chi-k’ou, Hu-k’ou and Lung-men, the three renowned gorges 
along the rift. 

The lower course of the Yellow River, beginning below 
T’ung-kuan in Shensi, flows through the core area of the North 
China Plain. At T’ung-kuan the riverbed drops to just above 
1,000 feet above sea level, but soon it debouches into the vast 
flat plain of North China where it continues with an average 
drop of only 1 foot per mile until it empties into the sea. Because 
of the small change in level and the abundant silt eroded from 
the lower plateau, its transportation capacity is suddenly 
checked. The heavy load of sand and mud brought down from 
the middle and upper courses begins to be deposited along its 
lower course, resulting in ever-increasing silt along the bed. The 
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flow is channeled mainly by a continuous buildup of the em¬ 
bankments along the river; consequently, the present riverbed is 
16 feet or more above the general level of the plain, and the 
river actually flows within manmade embankments on a raised 
ridge instead of in a degraded valley controlled by natural levees. 
As a result of this peculiar feature, floods have been a constant 
phenomenon, particularly during the rainy season in late sum¬ 
mer and early autumn, and no important towns have grown up 
along its banks. The river has practically no tributaries along its 
lower course through the vast area of the North China Plain. 

The Huai, the largest river between the Yangtze and the 
Yellow, is unique in that it is the only long river without a 
natural outlet. Hence, it is particularly susceptible to floods, 
which have occurred quite often and have caused much serious 
damage. 

South China is drained mainly by the Yangtze and its numer¬ 
ous tributaries. The main course of the Yangtze, by far the 
largest river, is 3,237 miles long and drains an area of over 
700,000 square miles. Its source is only 50 miles from that of the 
Yellow River. From the confluence of its two headwaters in the 
upland of southern Tsinghai, it flows southward to western 
Szechwan under the name of Chin-sha (Gold Sand) River. After 
winding through a great bend in northwestern Yunnan, it then 
turns sharply to the east and traverses the whole width of 
South China until it empties into the East China Sea. 

Like the Yellow River, the Yangtze can be divided into three 
parts: torrential, seminavigable and navigable. The torrential 
upper course, from the source to P’ing-shan in southern Szech¬ 
wan, includes many rapids and falls, and the flow is too great to 
permit navigation. The middle course, from P’ing-shan to 
I-ch’ang, is considered seminavigable for 960 miles. Although 
navigation is possible through the Wu Shan Gorges, it is risky 
in the flood season because of dangerous rapids and submerged 
rocky points. Navigation on this stretch is limited to specially 
made river steamers propelled from the front and with loading 
capacities of no more than 200 tons. The lower course, covering a 
distance of 1,062 miles from I-ch’ang to the sea, is navigable for 
both coastal and oceangoing vessels. It flows through a series of 
low, flat lake basins and marshes, which act as reservoirs in time 
of flood. Close to its mouth the Yangtze is divided into two chan¬ 
nels by Ch’ung-ming Island. The southern channel, known as 
Wu-sung, has a deeper entrance and is closer to Shanghai, the 
leading port of China, whence oceangoing vessels can sail to 
Hankow (Han-k’ou), 630 miles inland. 
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Among the important rivers that drain the southeastern 
coastal regions is the Min. It is navigable over most of its course, 
although upstream navigation is difficult in the flood season. At 
the mouth of the river near Foochow (Fu-chou), numerous 
islands are dotted along the coast. Farther out lies the Ma-tsu 
group, which guards the entrance to the Min River. 

The Chu, the chief river in Kwangtung and Kwangsi, is a 
general name for a network of three waterways: the Tung 
(East), the Pei (North) and the Hsi (West) Rivers. These meet 
south of Canton to form a big estuary consisting of many chan¬ 
nels separated by a number of islets. The main eastern channel, 
Hu Men (Boca Tigris), enters the sea near Hong Kong, while the 
main western channel flows close to Macao. The Chu is the 
country’s fourth largest river, covering a drainage area of 150,- 
000 square miles. The Hsi River, the largest of its three 
branches, has a total length of about 1,300 miles and is espe¬ 
cially important for transportation in Kwangsi and its neigh¬ 
boring areas. 

Farther southwest are two independent rivers, of which only 
the upper courses are in Chinese territory. These are the Mekong 
(Lan-ts’ang) and the Red (Yuan) Rivers, both of which flow 
southward before they finally enter the sea in South and North 
Vietnam, respectively. Because of steep gorges and fast flowing 
waters they are not navigable inside China. 

Other Drainage Areas 

The inland drainage accounts for 39 percent of the country’s 
total drainage area, while the Arctic and the Indian drainage 
make up the remaining 5 and 6 percent, respectively. None of the 
Arctic drainage is in China except a small portion of the upper 
Irtysh (one of the upper reaches of the Ob River). Fairly long 
stretches of the upper reaches of the principal rivers of the In¬ 
dian drainage are inside China, but these rivers enter the sea 
through other nations’ territories. The Salween (Nu), the 
Irrawaddy and the Tsangpo all have their sources in the moun¬ 
tainous regions of Tibet and western Szechwan. The Tsangpo 
flows eastward from its Himalayan home to drain southern 
Tibet; it then bends abruptly south to India, where under the 
name of Brahmaputra it merges with the Ganges to empty into 
the Bay of Bengal. The upper courses of both the Salween and 
Irrawaddy drain a large portion of western Yunnan before they 
reach the sea by way of Burma. 

The inland drainage covers a number of upland basins in the 
vast dry interior of northern China. Because of meager rainfall 
and the difficult terrain most inland rivers are small and lack 
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outlets to the sea. They generally flow into lakes or gradually die 
in the desert. Most of them are entirely inside China. The 
Tarim, the longest inland river in the country, is fed by numer¬ 
ous mountain streams coming down from the T’ien Shan, 
Pamirs and Kunlun in southern Sinkiang. The O-chi-na (Etsin 
Gol) River in Inner Mongolia is similarly formed by many moun¬ 
tain streams from the Nan Shan in Kansu. A few inland rivers 
end in other countries, such as the Ili, which flows into Lake 
Balkhash in Soviet Central Asia. 

While the inland rivers are valuable for irrigation in the dry 
interior of northern and northwestern China, their water supply 
from the snowclad mountains is limited. On the other hand, the 
upper courses of the Red, Mekong, Salween and Irrawaddy 
Rivers provide potential sources for the development of water¬ 
power jn the plateaus of southwestern China. The many torrents 
and rapids, especially in the summer monsoon season, make 
navigation impossible. No transportation is available along their 
courses except on some parts of the upper Red River, the upper 
Irrawaddy and the east-west stretch of the Tsangpo River, 
where small native craft are sometimes seen. At 12,000 feet the 
Tsangpo is the highest navigable river in the world. 


Coastline and Harbors 

The coastline extends from the mouth of the Yalu River in the 
northeast to the mouth of the Pei-lun River in the south. It forms 
a great arc with the peninsulas of Liaotung and Shantung in the 
north and that of Luichow in the south, protruding into the 
Yellow Sea and the South China Sea, respectively. The coast¬ 
line is separated from the Pacific Ocean by a series of islands 
and archipelagos, such as the Ryukyus (Liu-ch’iu), Taiwan 
(Formosa), Pescadores (P’eng-hu), Hainan (Hai-nan) and the 
Pratas (Tung-sha), Paracel (Hsi-sha) and Spratly (Nan-sha) 
groups. This chain of islands not only gives China a continuous 
series of partially enclosed coastal seas, like the Gulf of Chihli, 
the Yellow Sea, the East China Sea and the South China Sea, 
but it also forms the two great gulfs of Liaotung in the north 
and Tonkin in the south. 

The coastline is 2,600 miles long; if the minor inlets are in¬ 
cluded, the distance amounts to more than 5,000 miles. About 
two-fifths of the coast is sandy, characterized by regular curves, 
wide beaches and a relatively low, flat and straight shoreline 
formed mainly out of recent deposits. The country behind the 
sandy coast is usually low flatland with marshes and lakes. The 
nearby sea is lined with shoals, and except at the mouth of the 
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big rivers, there is a lack of good natural harbors. Shanghai, 
located where the Whangpoo (Huang-p’u) flows into the big 
estuary of the Yangtze, is an example of such a natural harbor 
where the river channel is deep enough for large boats. Other 
good natural harbors along China’s sandy coast are found in 
Manchuria and North China. 

In contrast, the rocky coasts constituting about three-fifths of 
the coastline are often highly indented with numerous islands 
and islets along the shore. The land behind them is mainly hilly 
to mountainous, and along the coasts of southern Chekiang, 
Fukien and northern Kwangtung, the parallel northeast-south- 
west mountain ranges are dissected by the transversal rivers. 
The coasts are bordered by fairly deep seas. These conditions 
create many good natural harbors, but the characteristics of the 
hinterlands, which make overland transportation difficult, limit 
the exploitation of these coastal features,. The chief ports are 
situated at or near the mouths of the large rivers; Canton is the 
most important southern port. 

Other ports of importance along China’s rocky coast are An- 
tung at the mouth of the Yalu River, Port Arthur (Lii-shun- 
k’ou) and Dairen (Lu-ta) on the Liaotung Peninsula in Man¬ 
churia. Port Arthur is the leading naval base and Dairen the 
chief commercial port of Manchuria. There are also three devel¬ 
oped ports along the Shantung coast: Chefoo (Yen-t’ai), on the 
north; Wei-hai-wei (Wei-hai), not far from the tip of the penin¬ 
sula; and Tsingtao (Ch’ing-tao), lying on its southernmost part 
at the entrance to the almost closed Chiao-chou Bay and linked 
by rail to the north-south trunkline of the Tientsin-Nanking 
(Nan-ching) Railroad. Farther south numerous good harbors 
can be found all along the coast. Some of the moderately de¬ 
veloped ports are Ningpo (Yin-hsien), Foochow, Amoy (Hsia- 
men) and Swatow (Shan-t’ou), besides Hong Kong and Macao, 
which are leased territories. 


Climate 

Although most of the country lies inside the temperate belt, it 
has hot summers and cold winters. In winter the temperature 
decreases rapidly from south to north, ranging from an average 
of 60° F. south of the Nan Ling Range to about 40° F. along the 
middle and lower Yangtze Valley, to about 30° F. and —17° F. 
in central and northern Manchuria, respectively. In summer 
the temperature is more uniform over the whole country, with 
a July mean of 80° F., but northern China has much cooler 
nights and a shorter hot period than southern China. 
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Rainfall ia essentially monsoonal or seasonal in its distribu¬ 
tion. Most rainfall occurs in summer when the hot, moist air 
blows gently from the ocean toward the warm interior. Because 
of the topographical configuration, the amount of precipitation 
decreases from south to north, with an annual average of 60 to 
80 inches in the Hsi River Valley and the hilly land along the 
southeastern coast, 40 to 60 inches in the Yangtze Valley and 
about 26 inches over the North China Plain (see fig. 3 and table 
1). It drops sharply northwestward to less than 10 inches in the 
interior. 

In the Manchurian Basin the rainfall varies from about 30 
inches in the southeast to less than 10 inches in the Barga dis¬ 
trict and the eastern Gobi Desert. Most of the late summer 
rain along the southeastern coast is caused by typhoon influence. 
Typhoons are also responsible for some cooling, a temporary 
relief from the prolonged summer heat. They cause damage to 
crops and also affect types of crops planted; for example, pea¬ 
nuts and sweet potatoes are grown along the southeastern coast 
of China because the typhoons would damage high-standing 
crops. 


Soils 

The soils can be classified into three main groups: the sweet 
soil of the north, the acid soil of the south and the neutral, only 
slightly acid soil of the contral part. Because of the flat topog¬ 
raphy, low annual rainfall and limited irrigation, the northern 
region has unleached or slightly leached soils rich in mineral 
plant food, but with little organic matter. The farmers have to 
apply humus regularly to maintain soil fertility. On the other 
hand, the acid soil of the south is subject to leaching because of 
its hilly terrain and abundant rainfall and is generally poor. 
The deltaic plains, both north and south, are only slightly 
leached; they contain a fair percentage of calcium and other 
soluble minerals and are quite fertile. 

In general, the northern region with nonacid soil represents 
the wheat area, and the acid-soil region, the rice area. The belt 
of neutral, slightly acid soil—found in western Hupeh, southern 
Shantung, the Yangtze Delta and northern Szechwan—is a 
transitional zone of the two major crops, wheat and rice. 

The productivity of the land depends more upon the climate 
than on the fertility of the soil. For climatic reasons more crops 
are raised in the southern regions where the soil is poor than 
in the northern areas where the soil is rich. Broadly speaking, 
the productivity of the land determines the distribution of the 
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Source: Adapted from George I Creney, land of tile 300 Million: A Geography of Chino, 1955 , p. 66. 

Figure 3. Average Annual Rainfall in Communist China 
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Table 1 . Average Rainfall in Selected Areas of Communist China * 

(in inches) 
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population. The populous areas are the valley plains of the 
winter wheat and millet area (the loess plateau of northwest 
China), the winter wheat and kaoliang area (the North China 
Plain and Shantung Highland), the Szechwan ricegrowing area 
(Red Basin), the rice and wheat area (the lower Yangtze Valley 
plain) and the double-cropping rice area of the Canton Delta 
(see ch. 19, Agriculture). The Yangtze Delta and the Red 
Basin of Szechwan, which have slightly leached and weak acid 
soils, are the most densely populated areas. 

Minerals 

Except for remote regions the country’s mineral wealth has 
been well explored. Nearly all minerals are found within the 
extensive boundaries of the country, most of them in appreciable 
quantities. In proportion to its size, however, it is not a mineral- 
rich country. In coal it ranks high—fourth in the world—with 
reserves totaling one-tenth of those of the United States, one- 
fifth of those of the Soviet Union and one-third of those of 
Canada. Its known reserves of petroleum are not extensive and 
are quite isolated, but new sources are being discovered. Prob¬ 
ably the most serious deficiency is in iron ore; the country is 
estimated tp possess large reserves, but much is of low grade. 
Reserves of tungsten, manganese, antimony and tin are large. 
Uranium has been reported in many parts of the country, 
mostly in Manchuria, Sinkiang and Kwangsi. Other metals pres¬ 
ent in appreciable quantities are aluminum, copper, mercury, 
molybdenum, magnesium, sulfur, bismuth, lead and zinc. Chrom¬ 
ium, nickel, cobalt, silver and platinum are almost completely 
absent (see fig. 4). 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS 

The country is divided for administrative purposes into a 
number of regions and provinces. The 18 provinces of China 
Proper south of the Great Wall—once the totality of the Chinese 
Empire—continue to constitute the core of Chinese political 
influence. The boundaries were later extended to include the 
border regions of Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang or 
Turkestan and Tibet, and the entire area is generally known as 
Greater China (see fig. 6). 

In China Proper the four northern provinces of Hopeh, Honan, 
Shansi and Shantung make up the original historic region. In 
the northwest are the two border provinces of Shensi and Kansu. 
In the center are the four provinces of Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hupeh 
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Figure 4 . Mineral Resources of Communist China 

















and Hunan; to the east, the two provinces of Kiangsu and 
Chekiang. In the southwest interior are the three provinces of 
Szechwan, Yunnan and Kweichow. In the south are the three 
coastal provinces of Fukien, Kwangtung and Kwangsi, the latter 
of which is considered to be an autonomous region. In Man¬ 
churia, which the Chinese prefer to call the Northeast, are the 
three provinces of Liaoning, Kirin and Heilungkiang. 

Some of the regions of Outer China have become provinces; 
others have been made autonomous regions. At the western end 
of Kansu is Sinkiang, also known as Chinese Turkestan. For¬ 
merly a province it is now an autonomous region with a pre¬ 
dominant Uighur population. Southwest of Kansu is the province 
of Tsinghai, formerly a part of Inner Tibet, with a large 
Tibetan population. Tibet proper has been incorporated into the 
Tibetan Autonomous Region. The Autonomous Region of Inner 
Mongolia consists of the former provinces of Jehol, Chahar and 
Suiyuan, and the western part of Manchuria. Taiwan, the official 
Chinese name for the island of Formosa, is included by the 
Communists as a Chinese province. Outer Mongolia, formerly 
a Chinese dependency, has become the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. 

In addition to the provinces three special municipalities are 
administered directly by the central government. These are 
Peiping (Pei-ching or Peking), the capital city, and Tientsin 
and Shanghai, two important port cities. Other municipalities 
are under provincial, rather than central government, control. 
In Hopeh, for example, besides the two special municipalities of 
Peiping and Tientsin, there are 7 provincial municipalities and 
10 special districts which control 147 counties (listen), 8 towns 
( chen) and a mining area. It is estimated that altogether there 
are about 100 provincial municipalities, 2,000 counties and 72 
autonomous administrative units in the country. 

THE TRANSPORT SYSTEM 

The railroads are the most important means for the transport 
of commodities; more than half of other than locally moved 
goods move by rail. Highway transport is second; waterborne, 
third; and air transport, a distant fourth. 

The inadequacy of the transport system is probably the most 
•rious handicap in the country’s economy. The Communist gov- 
.iment has made considerable progress in both railroad and 
highway construction, but from both strategic and developmental 
points of view the railroad and highway systems remain weak. 
The total length of the railroad system in 1966 was estimated 
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to be 22,400 miles, exclusive of lumber and other narrow gauge 
industrial lines. The total highway mileage in 1966 was esti¬ 
mated to be 342,000, of which about 124,000 miles were paved. 
Local airlines serve the entire country, including the developing 
extreme north. 

The rail, highway and waterway nets are heavily concentrated 
in the eastern part of the country. All of the larger eastern 
towns are served by all-weather roads, but even a number of 
sizable cities are not on a railroad. The great rivers, which 
are navigable in the east, together with the Grand Canal, which 
joins the Yellow River with the Yangtze, form the heart of the 
water routes, but their use is impeded by constant silting. 

Most of the important border areas are served by railroads, 
and all are served by highways. New highways have been built 
to and within Tibet, chiefly for military reasons, but they also 
are useful for economic and cultural purposes. The railroad 
through the Kansu corridor has been completed to Urumchi, 
the capital of Sinkiang, but the once-planned extension of the 
line to join with the Soviet rail system has been stopped. In 
addition to the extensive (chiefly Japanese-built) Manchurian 
system which connects in several places with the Soviet and 
Korean railroads, there are three rail lines which connect with 
foreign lines, one from Peiping through Ulan Bator in Outer 
Mongolia to the Trans-Siberian Railroad and two lines into 
North Vietnam. The first of these joins Nan-ning on the main 
Chinese network to Hanoi and the second from K’un-ming 
(Kunming) extends through the Red River valley to Hanoi. In 
recent years a junction between these two lines has been ef¬ 
fected in China at Kuei-yang. 

The main railroad centers of Manchuria are Mukden (Shen¬ 
yang), Ch’ang-ch’un (Changchun) and Harbin (Ha-erh-pin), 
the capitals of Liaoning, Kirin and Heilungkiang, respectively, 
in China’s fast growing northeast. From Harbin a line runs 
eastward to Vladivostok and westward through Hailar (Hai-la- 
erh) to Chita on the Trans-Siberian Railroad. In South Man¬ 
churia the many new industrial sites, notably the coal- and 
iron-mining areas of Fu-shun and An-shan, are well served with 
rail lines. 

In North China the network of communications lines con¬ 
verges on two main centers, Peiping and Tientsin. From Peiping 
the main rail connection with the Soviet Union runs north 
through the Great Wall to Kalgan (Chang-chia-k’ou) and hence 
through Inner Mongolia to Ulan Bator in Outer Mongolia. A 
branch of this line follows the Yellow River from the new in¬ 
dustrial area of Pao-t’ou on the northern extremity of its big 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS INDEX 
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Political Divisions and Principal Transportation Routes of Communist China 




























bend southward to Lan-chou (Lanchow) in Kansu. From Peiping 
the railroad to Hankow provides easy access to a number of key 
cities in Hopeh and other provinces to the south. The rail line to 
Tientsin connects with the entire Manchurian system. Peiping is 
also the hub of the commercial airlines that link it with prac¬ 
tically all the important cities in China and with the Soviet 
Union through Ulan Bator. 

The extensive inland waterway system which connects Tient¬ 
sin with many areas in northern Hopeh has long given it con¬ 
siderable commercial value. The completion of a new harbor at 
T’ang-ku in 1952 further enhanced its commercial position by 
bringing seagoing vessels of up to 3,000 tons to its wharves. 
The Tientsin-Nanking Railroad is a main artery of transporta¬ 
tion in the area. The railroad which connects Tientsin to the 
Manchurian rail complex runs through Shan-hai-kuan at the 
eastern end of the Great Wall. 

Lan-chou is the key communications junction of the vast but 
only partially developed northwest. Lying on the southern bank 
of the Yellow River, it can be reached from the other parts of 
the country by highway, railroad and airline. The airline, the 
Peiping-Alma-Ata Line, stops at Sian (Hsi-an) and Lan-chou be¬ 
fore a long flight westward across the deserts and oases of 
Sinkiang by way of Urumchi to its Alma-Ata terminal. There 
are also highways that stretch out from Lan-chou westward 
across the national boundary to the Soviet Union, and the rail¬ 
road has been completed to Urumchi. For this reason Lan-chou 
has become the chief link between China and Central Asia. 

In East China, Shanghai the largest city in East Asia, ranks 
with New York and London as a great commercial port. Since 
the Communist occupation it has lost some of its importance 
because of the shift of political power from Nanking (Nan-ching) 
to Peiping and the decline of the foreign investments and in¬ 
fluence that once made Shanghai the financial citadel of the 
nation. Nevertheless, it remains the major commercial port and 
industrial city of East China. As the center of the country’s 
light industry, particularly the textile industry, it has undergone 
much reorganization, and its northwest section is being de¬ 
veloped into an industrial “city within a city.” Situated at the 
mouth of the Yangtze, it occupies an advantageous position in 
the flow of manufactured goods between China and the outside 
world. 

There are three main routes inland from Shanghai: the Shang- 
hai-Nanking Railroad, the Shanghai-Hangchow (Hang-chou) 
Railroad and the Yangtze River. Shipping along the Yangtze as 
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well as railroad transportation connect Shanghai with Nanking, 
formerly the seat of the Nationalist government. Farther inland 
from Nanking the river route extends west to Hankow, and the 
rail lines extend north to Tientsin and southwest to Wu-hu in 
Anhwei. From Hangchow the Chekiang-Kiangsi Railroad links 
the important cities in these two provinces to those of Central 
China. In addition to internal airlines, it is served twice weekly 
by the Pakistan International Airlines. 

The triple city of Hankow, Han-yang and Wu-ch’ang, known 
as Wu-han, constitutes the hub of the rail and water trans¬ 
portation systems in the heart of China. To the east and west of 
the Wu-han area steamers ply the confluence of the Han and the 
Yangtze; to the north and south run two trunk rail lines, the 
Peiping-Hankow and the Canton-Hankow, that cut across the 
entire length of the country to join Peiping with the southern 
regions. A railroad bridge spans the Yangtze at this point. 

Canton, the largest and most populous southern city, is the 
financial and trade center of the hinterlands of the south. In 
addition to being the southern terminal of the Canton-Hankow 
Railroad, it is also the converging point of water transportation 
along the Chu River. The Canton-Kowloon Railroad connects it 
with the British colony of Hong Kong. Since the nineteenth 
century Canton has been the chief southern port of entry as 
Shanghai has been the chief port in East China. 

Chungking is the largest trade port in Szechwan. Before the 
development of modern communications systems, local trans¬ 
portation in the southwestern interior depended mainly on the 
Yangtze River and its tributaries. Located at the confluence of 
the Yangtze and the Chia-ling, Chungking has long controlled 
the inland trade of eastern Szechwan and is now linked to the 
western half by the railroad to Ch’eng-tu (Chengtu) and thence 
to Sian in Shensi Province. The recent completion of the rail¬ 
road from K’un-ming to Chungking via Kuei-yang opens a second, 
if tortuous, rail route between North China and North Vietnam. 
During World War II, Chungking was greatly expanded as a 
temporary national capital to accommodate government agencies, 
educational institutions and industrial plants relocated there 
from all over the country. The city area was increased to 3V4 
times its original size, and the population jumped from 400,000 to 
over 1 million. Today it is still influential as the commercial 
center of Szechwan and its neighboring provinces. 
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POPULATION 


On October 5,1952, the State Statistical Bureau of the Com¬ 
munist government was established to collect data needed to 
launch the first five-year plan and to coordinate all the statistical 
work of the government. In 1953 this bureau made a conscien¬ 
tious effort to produce an accurate count of the Chinese people. 
It was not entirely successful in its effort—most authorities 
feel that the population may have been considerably under¬ 
counted—but the 1963 census remains the basic source upon 
which further population estimates and extrapolations must be 
based. Since 1963 the government has made no authoritative 
attempts to estimate the size of the population and did not act 
on the Bureau’s recommendation that a new census be under¬ 
taken in 1963. 

According to the 1953 census, the total population in that 
year was 582,603,000. John Aird, of the United States Bureau of 
the Census, after making a thorough analysis of the census, in 
1966 stated that: 

The population of Communist China today is probably somewhere 
between 700 and 800 million—it might be less but it could be more. 

The annual rate of increase is probably somewhere between 2.0 and 
2.5 percent—it could be higher or it could be lower. 

A United States Department of State bulletin, dated August 29, 
1966, depending primarily on Aird’s studies, arrived at an es¬ 
timated population for China, as of January 1, 1966, of 760.3 
million, but stated that if a serious undercount was accepted in 
the 1953 census, this figure could be 800 million or even as high 
as 894 million. 


Structure 

The 1953 census showed the ratio of 51 males to 49 females 
to be countrywide. In view of the heavy manpower losses during 
the many war years, this ratio evidently reflects an under¬ 
reporting of females. 

Figures from the 1953 census indicate that the population 
was then a young one, with 15.6 percent under 5 years of age, 
20.3 percent between 5 and 15, 17.3 percent between 15 and 25, 
14.6 percent between 25 and 35, 12.0 percent between 35 and 46 
and 20.2 percent 45 or over. By 1966 the population had become 
even more youthful. The United States Department of State 
figure of 760.3 million for January 1, 1966, implies an average 
annual increase of some 15 million persons. Accordingly, half of 
the total population must be under 20 years of age, and probably 
40 percent under 15 years. 
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Density 

Using the 760.3 million figure for total population, the average 
population density for the country as a whole on January l, 1966, 
was some 200 persons per square mile. If China Proper, including 
Manchuria, is considered alone, the density figure becomes 412; 
if just the 18 original provinces are considered, it rises to 460. 

Even these figures give little indication of the intensely con¬ 
gested nature of the good farmland. Most of the arable land, 
where climatic conditions and soil are most suitable for farming, 
is concentrated in the eastern portion of the country. Here, in 
an area constituting about 40 percent of the total land area, 
about 96 percent of the people live. This results in population 
densities of no less than 2,000 persons per square mile of culti¬ 
vated land or just about one-third of an acre per capita. In the 
west, where conditions are generally unfavorable for farming, 
about 4 percent of the people are scattered in an area con¬ 
stituting nearly 60 percent of the total land area. 

In some portions of the east the mountainous nature of the 
terrain greatly limits the amount of land which can be cultivated, 
but even in some of these the portion of the land that is arable 
is so productive that the province as a whole is densely populated. 
For example, in Shantung Province where only 1.5 percent of 
the land is arable, the population density is 1,170 persons per 
square mile. 

Only 13 to 14 percent of the population is urban, but there 
are a number of large cities; 11, according to the 1966 estimates 
(also based on the 1953 census), have populations of over 1 
million persons. These are Shanghai, 8 million; Peiping, 3.6 
million; Tientsin, 3.5 million; Mukden, 2.9 million; Canton, 1.95 
million; Nanking, 1.7 million; Harbin, 1.55 million; Wu-han 
(Hankow, Han-yang, Wu-ch’ang), 1.55 million; Port Arthur- 
Dairen, 1.35 million; Chungking, 1.35 million; and Tsingtao, 
1.15 million. 


Distribution of Ethnic Groups 

The majority group was the Han Chinese who, according to 
the 1953 census, constituted about 94 percent of the total pop¬ 
ulation. The remaining 6 percent was made up of various na¬ 
tional minorities. The 10 ethnic groups with more than 1 million 
people each were the Mongols, 1,462,956; the Hui Moslems, 
3,559,350; the Manchus, 2,418,931; the Koreans, 1,120,405; the 
Tibetans, 2,750,622; the Uighurs, 3,640,125; the Miao, 2,511,339; 
the Yi (Lolo), 3,254,269; the Chuang, 6,611,455; and the Puyi, 
1,247,883. The others range from less than a million to a few 
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thousand (see ch. 4, Ethnic Groups and Languages). Though 
their numbers are small, the territories in which these ethnic 
groups live, situated as they are in the vast regions along China’s 
borders, constitute over one-half of the country. 

Migrations: External and Internal 

The Chinese have a fond attachment to their ancestral home¬ 
steads and family traditions, which tends to keep population 
mobility at a minimum—a tendency reinforced by poor trans¬ 
portation facilities. In past centuries civil wars, foreign in¬ 
vasions and natural calamities, such as flood and pestilence, oc¬ 
casionally sent large groups of homeless refugees wandering 
from one part of the country to another in search of food and 
shelter. Sometimes economic inducement and the lure of official 
promotion also prompted the young and able-bodied to seek their 
fortunes in the big cities. On the whole, however, the percentage 
of such voluntary migrations was small, and more often than 
not such migrants returned eventually to their native villages. 

There were three major population movements in the twentieth 
century before 1949. First, there was a rural to urban movement 
which had been in progress for several decades and which be¬ 
came intensified as a result of the growth of the treaty ports into 
such modern cities as Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow and Canton. 
With the steady inflow of foreign capital, the establishment of 
factories, schools and modern communications systems, the con¬ 
centration of banking and other financial institutions and the 
protection which the foreign concessions provided for their in¬ 
habitants during the time of China’s numerous civil wars, these 
port cities grew rapidly in size and population. A continual 
stream of migrants from the villages poured into these metro¬ 
politan centers to swell the urban population. 

There was also migration of the populace of the thickly settled 
agricultural communities to the frontier regions of Manchuria, 
Inner Mongolia and Sinkiang. These movements started in the 
late nineteenth century, when the rich unexplored natural re¬ 
sources and the uncultivated arable lands of Manchuria seemed 
to offer manifold opportunities to migrants from the northern 
provinces of Shantung, Honan and Hopeh, where the hard- 
pressed peasants were forced to leave their small farmholdings 
to venture abroad. As soon as restrictions on migration were 
removed in the last years of the Manchu government, large 
groups of Chinese peasants from these northern provinces flocked 
to Manchuria to cultivate its fertile soil and to settle down as 
agricultural colonists. 
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As a result of this rapid increase in population, large cities 
began to grow in Manchuria during the early years of the 
republic. The Japanese invasion and occupation of Manchuria 
(1931-45) put a halt temporarily to Chinese migration, but it 
was resumed after the war. Adventurous migrants have also 
been lured to the rich, but undeveloped, arable lands in the 
northwest, a vast sparsely populated tract reaching from the 
steppes of Chahar and the irrigated fields of Kuei-sui, Ho-t’ao 
and Ningsia along the Yellow River bend, and as far west as 
the oases of the Kansu Corridor, the upland pastures of Tsinghai 
and the Tarim Basin. Here, pioneer Chinese farmers and traders 
penetrated into the regions of the nomadic peoples. 

Between 1860 and 1930 there was widespread immigration 
to many less populous lands, particularly to Southeast Asia. 
These immigrants almost universally hoped to return home after 
they had achieved financial success in their new country where 
they considered themselves to be merely transients. As of 1965 
some 12.5 million persons, constituting about 5 percent of the 
population of Southeast Asia, were considered to be ethnic 
Chinese. Since 1949, when the Communist government took over 
and when emigration was forbidden, the Communist government 
has also sought their support by emphasizing the accomplish¬ 
ments of the regime and the position of China as a world power. 

Since the establishment of the Communist government the 
nature of the migration movement also has changed. A sys¬ 
tematic effort is being made by the government to reverse the 
rural-urban trend by encouraging the unproductive city dwellers 
to return to the countryside. There is also a definite government 
policy to colonize the frontier regions of Greater China, to use 
the colonizers in large-scale construction work and industrial 
projects and to solve the population problem by moving a portion 
of the surplus populace in overcrowded cities and congested 
agricultural areas to the sparsely settled regions in the west. 
The migration movement is mainly government sponsored. In 
addition to economic inducements it uses mass persuasion, pa¬ 
triotic appeals and, not infrequently, pressure or force. 

Because of these policies the composition of the migratory 
groups has also undergone a radical change; whereas formerly 
the migrants were overwhelmingly rural in origin, now a large 
number of industrial workers are included in their numbers. 
This is particularly true of the migrants to Manchuria, the 
new industrial center of China, and of the migrants to Lan-chou, 
the growing communications center of the northwestern region. 

According to scattered reports in the press, not only have 
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farmers moved from Shantung to Manchuria as in the early 
decades of the present century, but engineers, managerial per¬ 
sonnel and factory workers, both skilled and unskilled, also have 
been transferred through special government efforts to the 
frontier regions to work in the new industrial plants in Man¬ 
churia and to explore the natural resources in Kansu and Sinki- 
ang. This population movement has by no means come to an 
end, but continues to be stressed by the government. 

In addition to directing these internal population movements, 
the Communist government has also been active in an effort to 
facilitate the homeward journey of the Overseas Chinese, partic¬ 
ularly those who are well established and influential in their 
own communities. These people are important in the Communist 
propaganda efforts to win the loyalty of the Chinese abroad 
from the Nationalist government on Taiwan. Among those who 
have heeded the call of the “Fatherland” or those who 
have been lured by offers of government positions are some 
rich financiers like Chen Chia-keng (Tan Ka-kee), the “rubber 
king" from Singapore, but most are educated persons, engineers 
and technicians who have been trained in their respective for¬ 
eign countries and who will find useful employment in the in¬ 
dustrial development of the country. A sizable number of young 
men and women have returned to China for advanced education 
There are also many small businessmen who are lured back to 
China with promises of financial rewards. In spite of complaints 
by those who have gone back and experienced the Communist 
way of life, movements for such migration have been widespread 
in all Southeast Asian countries, particularly in Singapore, 
Thailand, Indonesia and the Philippines. 

Governmental Measures to Slow the Birth Rate 

The position of the Communist government as to the birth 
rate has been ambivalent. It has claimed its large population 
was the source of its national strength and was favorable to 
socialist construction. At the same time it has recognized the 
great difficulty of feeding its rapidly increasing population. 

The need to reduce the size of families was recognized by 
the Ministry of Health in 1954, but it was not until March 1957 
that the Ministry launched a campaign urging birth control. 
This was abruptly terminated a year later when the “Great 
Leap Forward” was undertaken and was not resumed until 1962. 
Since then earnest efforts have been made to limit the birth rate. 

A campaign has been undertaken to discourage early mar¬ 
riages; the minimum age of marriage for women has been set 
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at 25 and that for men, at 30. At the same time there has been 
an extensive campaign to teach the necessity for limitation of 
the size of families. There are large planned-parenthood ex¬ 
hibitions in parks and other public places in the cities. Con¬ 
traceptives are cheap and easily available. Big families are 
penalized by having food and clothing allowances withheld 
after the birth of three children. Voluntary sterilization is rec¬ 
ommended for persons with more than two children, and abor¬ 
tions, although not urged by the government, are legal. This 
movement is mostly an urban one, and the industrial worker is 
its main target. In the countryside among the more conservative 
farming population such antitraditional measures are not readily 
accepted. Even in the cities the effect of the governmental cam¬ 
paigns cannot as yet be determined. 
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CHAPTER 3 

HISTORICAL SETTING 


The Communist government that rose to power in mainland 
China in 1949 seeks to turn the attention of the people away 
from the past in order to focus it on the task of forging a 
modern socialist state unencumbered by traditional values and 
attitudes. Despite these efforts, many Chinese, particularly in¬ 
tellectuals, remain aware that their civilization, dating back 
almost 4,000 years, is older than that of any other nation and 
continue to look back with pride on the centuries during which 
the achievements of their ancestors were looked upon with re¬ 
spect by the rest of the world. Even the Communist leaders 
seem to share in the view that Chinese culture is superior to 
that of others for, although their emphasis is on the present 
rather than the past, they appear to feel that the political and 
social accomplishments of Chinese communism are so superior 
to those of present-day Soviet communism that they should serve 
as a model for the emerging nations of the world to follow. 

ANTIQUITY 

The Chinese have a body of folklore concerning the creation 
of the world and the origin of their nation, but they have 
neither dignified their myths into a cult nor claimed divine 
descent as a chosen people. Their legends indicate, however, 
that the Chinese people had reached a high level of culture and 
had established themselves in the region of the Yellow River 
(Hwang Ho) at a very early date. These legends are supported 
by archaeological evidence which shows that the culture of 
China goes back at least as far as the culture found in ex¬ 
cavations at Yang-shao, a village in Honan, somewhere between 
2200 and 1700 B.C. 

Chinese mythology beings with P’an Ku, the creator, who was 
followed by a succession of divine and semidivine beings from 
whom man learned the rudiments of civilization. Then came 
a train of legendary rulers beginning with Huang Ti (the Yellow 
Emperor), who was thought to be the progenitor'of the Chinese 
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people. Among Huang Ti’s successors, the best known are Yao 
and Shun who are considered model emperors and whose reigns 
are regarded as the golden age. Not only are they reputed to 
have governed wisely and well, but they also chose the ablest 
and most virtuous men, rather than their own sons, to succeed 
them. As Yao chose Shun, so Shun chose Yu, a man who had 
rendered meritorious service to the people during China’s Great 
Flood. 

Emperor Yu left his throne to his son, thus originating the 
system of succession by members of one’s own family. He 
founded Hsia, the first known Chinese dynasty, which lasted for 
a number of generations. The last ruler of the Hsia, a tyrant, was 
overthrown by an uprising of the people led by a noble named 
T’ang, thus laying the basis for the theory of the people’s right 
to depose their rulers. 

The discovery of thousands of inscribed bones and tortoise 
shells, apparently used for the purpose of divination, has enabled 
historians to be on fairly firm ground with regard to the Shang 
Dynasty, founded by T’ang, which remained in power roughly 
from the sixteenth to the eleventh century B.C. It is known 
that the Shangs had a system of writing and used bronze wares, 
that their society was based on agriculture and hunting, that their 
political system was aristocratic and that they employed weil- 
organized armies. The dynasty came to an end when its last 
ruler was denounced as oppressive and overthrown by Wu, chief 
of a vigorous people from the west, who founded the dynasty 
of Chou which reigned from the eleventh century to 256 B.C. 
(see fig. 6). 

The early Chou rulers established their capital in the valley 
of the Wei River near the great bend of the Yellow River, 
which became the site of the capitals of several successive dy¬ 
nasties. The small royal realm and the cluster of Chinese states 
around it occupying the region which is today Shensi, Shansi, 
and Honan Provinces, comprised the Central Kingdom. Around 
it was a ring of semibarbarian states, which were gradually 
Sinicized, and farther off were peoples whom the Chinese called 
barbarians. 

As the Chinese spread out, many of the barbarians, expecially 
those in the region of the Yangtze and those on the eastern 
seaboard, adopted Chinese culture and were assimilated. Other 
barbarians, particularly those of the inhospitable steppes and 
deserts of the north and west, were hardier and more warlike. 
They resisted the Chinese and pushed into the Central Kingdom 
whenever there was any recession of Chinese power. 
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In 771 B.C., under the threat of barbarian invasion, the Chou 
court was obliged to abandon the Wei River valley and move its 
seat of government eastward to the present-day province 
of Honan. This has been a phenomenon that has been repeated 
time and again in the history of China. The Chinese advanced 
when they were strong and vigorous, as during the first part of 
a dynasty, but when the balance of power shifted in favor of the 
barbarians, they would withdraw, transferring their capital away 
from the zones of danger. 

The political system during the Chou period was feudal. 
Power and influence were vested in the hands of the aristocracy. 
The Chou king was the liege lord to whom the feudal barons 
pledged their fealty. As the kings' power declined, the feudal 
lords gradually asserted their independence and fought among 
themselves for territorial aggrandizement. Form 722 to 481 B.C. 
(called the period of Spring and Autumn, from a historical 
chronicle of the same name), there was still some recognition of 
the titulary authority of the Chou king, but his influence had 
greatly dwindled, and warfare between the feudal states in¬ 
creased in violence and intensity. New weapons and tactics were 
introduced and cavalry replaced the chariot. 

The multitude of states was reduced to seven major contenders 
for power, the rulers of which arrogated to themselves the 
dignity of kings, thus making themselves the equals of the 
Chou ruler, whose power faded until it finally collapsed in 256 
B.C. This was the period of the Warring States and a time of 
trouble for the Chinese people. 

The energy and efforts of the feudal lords were devoted to 
building strong, prosperous states, not only for survival against 
predatory neighbors, but also to achieve supremacy over their 
rivals. Within their states, they carried out administrative, mili¬ 
tary and fiscal reorganization in order to mobilize manpower 
and resources for war; they introduced government monopolies 
and developed agriculture, commerce and industry to enrich the 
state; they regimented the people by stern laws and trained and 
encouraged them in military pursuits. 

Externally, the feudal lords employed statecraft to weaken 
their adversaries and armed might to overwhelm them. From 
the seventh to the third centuries B.C. five states rose to the 
position of hegemony. Four of these, including Ch’in which 
ultimately triumphed, were frontier states which may have owed 
their rise to power to the infusion of barbarian blood in the 
veins of their people. The use of force to achieve political ends 
has been called the way of the hegemon ( pa-tao ) and was 
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condemned by later Confucian scholars who exalted the rule by 
virtuous example and moral suasion which they called the kingly 
way (wang-tao). 

The centuries of civil strife were accompanied by fundamental 
economic and social changes. Wars, the extinction of states, 
political turmoil and economic distress reduced many of the 
aristocratic families to the rank of commoners, so that many 
of their scions had to accept employment in the courts of the 
major states. The spread of education and the development 
of domestic interstate commerce, which was stimulated by the 
introduction of coinage, elevated the social position of the plebian 
classes and in particular that of the merchants. Iron came into 
general use, replacing bronze and stimulating not only the for¬ 
ging of deadlier weapons of war but also the manufacture of 
tools for farming and industry. 

Perhaps the most remarkable development was in the realm of 
philosophy. The chaotic conditions prompted men to think of 
ways of restoring peace and order; the ephemeral changes of 
the world led them to contemplate extramundane questions; 
the expansion of the geographic horizon brought them into con¬ 
tact with ideas from the outside. The revolt against existing 
social and political orders was paralleled by a revolt against 
established patterns of thought. 

So many thinkers arose that there were, figuratively, a 
hundred schools of philosophy (see ch. 9, Intellectual, Scientific 
and Artistic Expression). Some taught methods of war, others 
diplomacy; some dabbled in dialectics and others devoted their 
time to metaphysics and the occult sciences. There was the 
school of Mo Ti (or Mo Tzu) which preached pacifism and uni¬ 
versal love from the fifth to fourth century B.C. There were 
the Taoists whose best known teachers were Lao Tzu and 
Chuang Chou (or Chuang Tzu). They were mystics who re¬ 
monstrated against government and urged men to hark back 
to the simplicity and primitiveness of the past. 

The school of philosophy which had the most lasting effect 
on the minds of the Chinese was the one founded by K'ung 
Ch’iu, known to the West as Confucius (551-479 B.C.). Con¬ 
fucius was a reformer who sought to teach men the virtues 
of kindliness and love, tolerance and devotion. He also strove 
to achieve social and political harmony in this world by in¬ 
structing men in the mechanics of social intercourse, by stressing 
the remolding of men’s minds through education, by exalting 
the dignity of individual man and by working out a theory 
of government based upon popular support and administered 
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by men of talent and moral rectitude. His ideals were further 
developed by his disciple Mencius (or Meng K’o) who lived 
from about 372 to 289 B.C. and was best known as the exponent 
of popular rights in government. 

The humanistic ideas of Confucius and Mencius underwent 
radical modifications in the interpretations of Hsun Ch’ing (or 
Hsun Tzu) who lived in the third century B.C. Hsun Ch’ing 
started off on the premise that man, being born evil, required 
moral restraints to bind and correct him. He preached the 
gospel that social harmony could best be achieved if everyone 
were content in his station in life, and rigidly maintained the 
differentiation between superior and' inferior. He glorified the 
state as an organization to regulate the wants of the people. 

Two of Hsun Ch’ing’s disciples, Han Fei (d. 233 B.C.) and 
Li Sau (d. 208 B.C.), belonged to the school of legalism which 
advocated the rule of law. They believed in governing the people 
by rewards and punishments, in the exaltation of the state, in 
efficiency and power, in restricting the liberties of the people 
at home, and in the use of diplomacy and armed force abroad. 


IMPERIAL CHINA 

In 221 B.C. the state of Ch’in, strengthened by legalistic and 
military reforms and further fortified by the statecraft of Li Sau, 
was eventually able to defeat its rivals and make itself master of 
China. With this triumph, the Ch’in state, under the First 
Emperor (Shih Huang-ti, personal name Ying Cheng, 259-210 
B.C.), was able to weld China into one unified empire under 
the rule of a single centralized government. Provinces, admin¬ 
istered by officials appointed by the central government, replaced 
the feudal states. The forms of writing, the codes of laws, coinage 
and the axle length of vehicles were standardized. Interstate 
commerce and agriculture were encouraged, and private owner¬ 
ship of land was extended throughout the empire. 

To further the standardization of thought and to silence crit¬ 
icism of imperial rule, many scholars were put to death, and 
books (except technical works) were burned. To prevent re¬ 
gional concentration of wealth, the population was redistributed; 
to forestall rebellion, the arms of the people were confiscated; 
and to fend off barbarian intrusion, the Great Wall was built. 
Ch’in armies pushed forward the frontiers of the empire, while 
settlers and political offenders were sent to open up virgin lands, 
especially in South China. 

These activities meant tremendous levies of manpower and 
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resources from the people. Revolts broke out as soon as the 
strong hand of the first emperor was stayed by death, and the 
Ch’in court was torn with dissension. The insurrection was fan¬ 
ned by the conservatives and the unemployed nobility, and the 
Ch’in dynasty was overthrown less than 20 years after its tri¬ 
umph. 

Civil war raged in China until 202 B.C. when a petty official 
of peasant origin named Liu Pang (Emperor Kao-twu of Han, 
247-195 B.C.) was able to defeat his opponents and gain control 
of the empire. Under the dynasty of Han (206 B.C. to A.D. 
220), which he founded, most of the political machinery of the 
Ch’in was retained though some of the harsher aspects were 
modified or abolished. The capital was located at Ch’ang-an 
(now Sian) in the Wei River valley, and Confucian scholars, 
who had been out of favor during the Ch’in period, were em¬ 
ployed in high offices. 

With Confucianism given official support, Confucian ideals of 
government were adopted. Han was a period of such military 
renown that to this day Chinese still proudly call themselves 
“sons of Han.” During the long reign of Emperor Wu (personal 
name Liu Ch’e, 156-87 B.C.), Chinese armies invaded and an¬ 
nexed parts of Indochina and Korea. They also pushed back the 
Huns (Hsiung-nu) in the north, and they extended the prestige 
of China westward to Ferghana and Bactria in Central Asia. 

A temporary eclipse of Chinese power followed. Before long, 
however China’s armies again marched west, this time under 
Ch’ao (A.D. 31-101). On this occasion they reached the shores 
of the Caspian Sea, defeating Roman Legionaires in one brief 
encounter. 

Early in the Christian era. Emperor Wang Mang, who had 
usurped the throne, tried to curb the power of the aristocratic 
families and the merchants by instituting measures which have 
been termed socialistic. These included nationalization and equali¬ 
zation of land, stabilization of prices and the establishment of 
government-operated monopolies. Instead of alleviating the lot of 
the people, these measures worsened their plight, and popular up¬ 
risings soon brought an end to Wang Mang’s reign. 

When a scion of the House of Liu restored the Han Dynasty, 
the capital was moved to Lo-yang in Honan, and the empire en¬ 
joyed another brief period of power. In A.D. 220, however, a 
combination of palace intrigues, weak emperors, internal unrest 
and external pressure brought the dynasty to an end. 

The collapse of Han was followed by three and a half centuries 
of division and disorder. The empire was first divided into the 
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Three Kingdoms. This period is remembered by the Chinese as 
one of chivalry, valor and adventure. For a brief time the Ch’in 
Dynasty (265-420) that followed achieved a semblance of unity, 
but it was too weak to hold back the tide of barbarian advance. 
In 317 the Ch’in court was driven to seek refuge in the south, 
below the Yangtze River, where it established its capital at the 
present city of Nanking. 

The southward drive of the barbarian invaders was halted by 
a Chinese victory in the historic battle of the Fei River in 303. 
In South China a succession of four native dynasties managed to 
preserve Chinese culture and develop the resources of the region 
while North China came under the domination of barbarian chief¬ 
tains. Confucianism declined and, with increased contacts abroad, 
imported ideas such as Buddhism gained ground, acquired Chinese 
complexion and merged into Chinese life and culture (see ch. 
11, Religion). 

In 589 the empire was united under the shortlived dynasty of 
Sui (589-618). The capital was moved back to Ch’ang-an; the 
government undertook large-scale reconstruction works, the most 
important of which was a canal system to transport supplies from 
the fertile central-east to the political and strategic centers in 
the north; Chinese forces sallied forth in imperialistic campaigns 
against neighboring states. Sui armies held in check the newly 
risen power of the Turks, a Sui fleet invaded Liu-ch’iu (Ryukyu) 
and amphibious units struck at Korea in the east and Annam in 
the south. The people, chafing under the load of crushing taxes, 
finally revolted. In the turmoil one of the nobles, Li Shih-min, 
later known as Emperor T’ai-tsung (597-649), succeeded in over¬ 
throwing the Sui Dynasty to found the T’ang. 

The T’ang period (618-906) witnessed a flowering of Chinese 
culture, partly because of the stimuli received from abroad and 
partly because of the renewed vigor of the Chinese people. The 
civil service examinations for the selection of officials and the 
bureaucratic machinery were perfected, and the T’ang govern¬ 
ment and its code of laws became models for neighboring states. 
It was the golden age of literature and art. The patriotic senti¬ 
ments of Tu Fu’s lines, the lyric magic of Li Po’s verses and the 
stylistic purity of Han Yu’s essays have stirred readers to this 
day. Painting reached a new height, as did sculpture, which bore 
traces of Hellenic influence entering China in the wake of Bud¬ 
dhism. Block printing was invented, and one of the world’s earliest 
extant books, a Buddhist sutra, was printed in 868. 

Foreigners came from afar to receive the polish of Chinese 
education, and their presence enhanced the cosmopolitan atmos- 
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phere of the T’ang capital, Ch’ang-an. In the tolerant climate of 
early T’ang, foreign missionaries came to propagate their faiths 
—Mazdaism, Manichaeism, and Nestorian Christianity—while 
Moslem merchants and soldiers of fortune introduced Islam. Col¬ 
onies of foreign merchants sprang up in Chinese ports. The Chi¬ 
nese did not hesitate to employ foreigners in their government, 
to use foreign imported goods in daily life and to learn about 
ideas and technology from the foreigners. 

Through their military prowess the early T’ang rulers built up 
a larger empire than that of the Han. In the west they defeated 
the Turks and established a protectorate over Turkestan, and in 
the east they vanquished the land and sea forces of the Japanese 
and Koreans. A Chinese-led army even penetrated into India. 

By the middle of the eighth century T’ang power had ebbed. 
Turkestan was lost to the surging might of Islam while a part of 
southwestern China fell to the Thai. Uighurs and Tibetans sacked 
the T’ang capital. Misrule and economic exploitation drove the 
people to revolt, and one of the insurgents, Huang Ch'ao, cut a 
wide swath through the empire. Political weakness and dissension 
made it possible for northern invaders to pour in and to bring 
the T’ang Dynasty to an end in 906. 

The period following the fall of T’ang was known as the Five 
Dynasties from the five short dynasties that ruled North China. 
South China was divided into ten minor states. Although in 979 
the Sung Dynasty (960-1279) was able to reunite the empire, it 
was not a complete reunification. The Khitan state of Liao (907- 
1124) and the Tangut state of Hsia held large areas in the north. 
In 1127, with the occupation of North China by the Jurchens, the 
Sung court was constrained to move its capital to Hangchow, a 
move which signaled the abandonment of the interior provinces 
in favor of coastal regions as the seat of government. 

The Sung period marked the commencement of modernity in 
China, not only in government and social organization but also 
in the cultural and economic life of the people. The first Sung 
emperor, a general elected by his men, was determined to avoid 
the pitfalls of the past, when the power of the provincial gov¬ 
ernors outweighed that of the central government and led to the 
fall of T’ang and the disintegration of the Five Dynasties. In his 
government, therefore, the military subordinated to the civil, and 
all power was centered in the imperial court. 

These political changes gave the appearance of strengthening 
and consolidating the central government. Actually, they served 
to weaken the political organization since centralization, without 
corresponding means of rapid communications, served to impair 
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the effectiveness of the government rather than to reinforce it. 
The central government also weakened itself by encouraging offi¬ 
cials and scholars to voice their views on all matters of state, 
thus subjecting every issue to prolonged debate. 

During the Sung period there was increased participation of 
the common people in public affairs. The upheavals of the recent 
past had wiped out the old patrician families, while the speed 
of printing, the increase in the number of schools, and the growth 
of a money economy gave rise to a new class of wealthy and in¬ 
fluential commoners. Land and public office were no longer the 
criteria of wealth; industry and commerce were also important 
sources of income. These factors increased social mobility. The 
ranks of the gentry were swelled by newcomers who, through 
wealth or the influence of fathers who were businessmen, were 
able to become members of this elite class. A reverse process also 
took place as the gentry, harking back to the Chou period when 
there had been no stigma attached to trade, began to engage 
in business. 

The demands of war obliged the government itself to seek new 
sources of revenue, with the result that it became engaged in a 
variety of business enterprises and in the operation of state mo¬ 
nopolies. The encouragement of maritime commerce and the use 
of the mariner’s compass spurred the development of shipping 
and navigation techniques to the extent that the Chinese were 
able to wrest from the Arabs the maritime commerce of the 
Orient. 

Despite its cultural advances, Sung China was prey to the bar¬ 
barians of the north. Enervated by a protracted struggle with 
the Khitans and the Jurchens, the Chinese were in a weakened 
position when confronted by a stronger enemy, the Mongols. The 
new invaders had already subjugated North China, Korea and the 
Moslem kingdoms of Central Asia and had twice penetrated into 
Europe. They had the resources of Asia behind them when, under 
Kublai Khan (1214-94), grandson of Genghis Khan, they began 
their drive against the Sung. Finally, after having successfully 
defeated the Chinese army and fleet in the south, they estab¬ 
lished the Yuan Dynasty (1260-1368), the first non-Chinese re¬ 
gime that held control over all China. 

The Mongols adopted many of the Chinese institutions, such 
as paper money and state monopolies, to obtain funds for their 
war chest. Then, utilizing the manpower and technology of the 
Chinese, they continued their drive to the east and the south by 
launching expeditions against Japan, Indochina and Java. In¬ 
ternally, they turned their attention to such public works as the 
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completion of the Grand Canal. Large numbers of foreigners 
entered China and took service under the Mongols, but the Chi¬ 
nese people themselves were exploited and discriminated against 
by nationality laws designed to bolster the rule of the Mongols. 

The humiliations the Chinese endured under the Yuan Dynasty 
caused an upsurge of strong national consciousness and intense 
antiforeign feeling. Rebellions which broke out in the Yangtze 
region cut off the Mongol government from its source of supplies; 
the Yuan court was split by dissension; and in 1368 the Mongol 
rulers were ousted from China by Chu Yuan-chang (1328-99), a 
peasant leader who had fought his way to power. 

A man of humble origin, Chu Yuan-chang became the Em¬ 
peror Hung-wu, founder of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). After 
restoring the traditional form of government, he instituted strict 
laws to check official excesses. To give the people a respite from 
the years of war, he maintained a policy of noninterference in the 
affairs of neighboring states; to turn their attention to farming, 
which was regarded as the foundation of China’s economic struc¬ 
ture, he favored agriculture at the expense of industry and com¬ 
merce. 

The zenith of Ming power was reached during the reign of the 
third Ming emperor, Yung-lo (personal name Chu Ti, 1360-1424). 
The Chinese armies reconquered Annam and kept back the Mon¬ 
gols while the Chinese fleet ranged the China Seas and the Indian 
Ocean, cruising as far as the east coast of Africa. The maritime 
Asian nations sent envoys to bow in homage to the Chinese em¬ 
peror. The tribute they sent, together with the gifts China gave 
in return, reached such a volume that they constituted interna¬ 
tional trade. 

The ascendancy of China over East Asia was transient. The 
aggressive vigor that characterized the early part of the Ming 
Dynasty was followed by languor and a lessening of strength. 
The bureaucracy became conservative, and the emperor was weak. 
Economic and social problems mounted, drawing the attention of 
the people inward, while the recrudescence of Mongol power 
forced the nation to face the land frontier and turn its back to 
the sea. The resources of the empire were drained by costly long- 
drawn-out wars against the Mongols and a related northern ethnic 
group called the Manchus and by resistence to a Japanese invasion 
of Korea. These adversities, combined with maladministration 
and economic distress, drove the people to rebellion. They cap¬ 
tured the capital, Peking, in 1644 and put an end to the Ming 
Dynasty. Taking advantage of this power vacuum, the Manchus 
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pierced through Chinese defenses to make themselves masters of 
North China. 

Ming adherents resisted the Manchus for many years in South 
China. By 1683, however, the last Ming pretender had been made 
prisoner, the Ming stronghold on Taiwan had been captured and 
the last vestiges of rebellion in South China had been quelled. 
Thereafter all China came under the rule of the Manchus, found¬ 
ers of the Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911). 

The consolidation and expansion of Ch’ing power were pri¬ 
marily accomplished by two of its emperors, K’ang-hsi (1664- 
1722) and his grandson, Ch’ien-lung (1711-99). Under them, the 
bureaucratic system of government, based on the Ming model, 
was further elaborated. The vigor of these emperors was also 
directed at the improvement of economic conditions, and under 
them the empire enjoyed 150 years of internal peace and pros¬ 
perity. Once more China was strong enough to extend its power 
abroad. Chinese armies drove back the Mongols and reasserted 
Chinese dominance over Mongolia and Turkestan. The expansion 
of the Russians in the far north was checked, and by the treaty 
of Nerchinsk (1689) Russia was blocked from access to the sea. 

The opening of the southwestern provinces was followed by the 
invasion of Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan and Indochina. Nations on the 
periphery of China paid tribute and acknowledged the overlord¬ 
ship of China. European merchants were confined to the port of 
Canton, foreign goods and ideas were rejected and European en¬ 
voys were treated with contumely as the representatives of sub¬ 
ordinate and untutored states. Belief in China’s strength and 
superiority persisted into the nineteenth century, long after China 
ceased to be a great power. Consequently, the ignominious defeats 
suffered at the hands of the Westerners and the sudden exposure 
of the impotence and decay of the empire were a shock that re¬ 
duced the Chinese leaders to a state of dismay. 

A CENTURY OF DECAY AND HUMILIATION 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century China was a nation 
consumed by decay. The Ch’ing Dynasty was growing senile and 
flaccid after long periods of peace, its army had degenerated into 
a rabble, its emperors had become effete and its government was 
graft-ridden and inept. 

As a racial minority ruling over a large and populous nation, 
the Manchus found in the Neo-Confucianism of the Sung school 
a useful instrument of government. As it preached the right of 
the superior to rule and the duty of the subject to obey and be 
content with his lot, it became the orthodox philosophy and was 
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used by the Manchu rulers to prevent sedition and threats to their 
power and to maintain peace and order. As it taught the cul¬ 
tural superiority and centrality of China, it tended to encourage 
ethnocentricity and disdain toward outside peoples and foreign 
ideas. 

The civil service examinations which had already become cor¬ 
rupted under the Ming, became more rigid and formalized under 
the Ch’ing. They came to emphasize instead of the spirit of Con¬ 
fucianism or the study of the practical affairs of the state, the 
memorizing of Confucian classics and the writing of stylized 
essays (pa-ku). As this system was the road to social prestige, 
power and wealth, it had the effect of paralyzing intellectual 
growth and intensifying conservatism. The evils of this system 
far surpassed the book-burning during the Ch’ing Dynasty. Fur¬ 
thermore, to discourage independent thinking, the government 
carried out a literary inquisition in which books were proscribed 
and scholars arrested. At the same time, it sought to engross and 
dull the minds of other scholars by engaging them in the compila¬ 
tion of literary and philosophical compendiums. 

There were other factors which debilitated the Chinese em¬ 
pire, the most significant of which was economic pressure result¬ 
ing from a sudden increase of population during the Ch’ing pe¬ 
riod. From the beginning of the Christian era to as late as the 
seventeenth century the population of China had been fairly 
stable, ranging from 50 to 70 million, and the per capita land- 
holding averaged about two acres. By the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century the population had grown to around 300 million, 
and 60 years later it had passed the 400 million mark (see ch. 2, 
Physical Environment and Population). With the rise in popula¬ 
tion, the average per capita landholding dwindled to less than 
half an acre. The situation was aggravated by maldistribution 
and maladministration, and it was unrelieved by commerce and 
industry, which the Ch’ing government disapproved of and made 
no effort to develop. Unemployment and banditry were rife. 

The disintegration of the Ch’ing Empire became manifest in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Rebellions broke out on 
the island of Taiwan; brigandage in the provinces matched in 
ferocity the piratical depredations on the coast. Secret societies, 
such as the White Lotus Sect in the north and the Hung Society 
in the south, gained ground. Embattled farmers, driven by social 
iniquities to take up arms, formed organizations animated by na¬ 
tionalism and religious ideologies. 

By the middle of the century, anti-Manchu movements reached 
a floodtide. There were insurrections of the Moslems in the north- 
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west and the southwest and of the Niens in the north. Most 
formidable of all were the T’ai-p’ings, a popular group in the south 
led by a Christianized Cantonese, Hung Hsiu-ch’uan (1813-64). 
At first they carried out drastic social reforms wliich won them 
such wide support at one time that they were almost able to over¬ 
throw the Manchus. Gradually, however, the leaders lost their 
reforming zeal, and the T’ai-p’ings degenerated into a terroristic 
band. 

Torn and exhausted by civil commotions and economic afflic¬ 
tions, China also suffered agonizing blows from the outside. Dur¬ 
ing the nineteenth century, the West was growing in strength 
and vigor and had already conquered much of the world and sub¬ 
jugated millions of its inhabitants. Western nations were proud 
of their progress in government and their material achievements 
in science, and they found it galling to suffer indignities from 
China, a nation which they looked down upon as backward and 
decadent. The Chinese, continuing to regard them as ignorant 
barbarians, rebuffed their diplomatic overtures, spurned their 
desires for trade and isolated them in a single port, Canton. The 
Chinese also considered the foreigners to be uninvited guests who 
abused their hospitality by making unreasonable demands and by 
importing opium to drug the people. 

In 1839, when the Chinese Government adopted drastic meas¬ 
ures to ban the import of opium and Emperor Lin Tse-Hsu 
(1785-1850) enforced them by confiscating the narcotics, the 
British retaliated with a punitive expedition against the Chinese. 
Unprepared for war, the Chinese were disastrously defeated, and 
in the Treaty of Nanking (1842), they had to acquiesce to British 
demands. They were forced not only to cede the island of Hong 
Kong and to legalize opium traffic but also to grant diplomatic 
equality and commercial privileges to British subjects. The privi¬ 
leges granted to the British by the “most-favored nation clause” 
were later shared by other nations through the conclusion of 
separate agreements. 

When the Chinese balked at the infringement of their sov¬ 
ereignty imposed by these treaties, an allied British and French 
force, on the pretext of the murder of their nationals in the in¬ 
terior, sailed to Tientsin in 1858 to bring China to its knees and 
extract additional concessions. As a display of military might 
they seized Peking in 1860 and set fire to the Summer Palace. 
This became the pattern by which foreign powers kept China 
under subjection. 

Each time the Chinese stirred to resist foreign pressure, as in 
the war against the French over Annam, the war against the 
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Japanese over Korea and the Boxer Rebellion, they were defeated 
by the overwhelming military force of the Europeans who took 
advantage of these opportunities to wring more concessions from 
China. Europeans administered China’s maritime customs and 
postal system, and they set the schedule of tariffs for the import 
of their goods into China. They had the right to establish fac¬ 
tories, open mines, operate shipping in coastal and inland waters 
and construct railways to funnel commerce through ports under 
their control. Their warships, patrolling the rivers and coasts, 
served to ensure the execution of grossly one-sided treaty provi¬ 
sions, which the Chinese called “unequal treaties.” 

With China already weak and tormented, these treaties served 
to further debilitate and impoverish the nation. The presence of 
gunboats in Chinese territory deprived China of the means of 
self-defense. The intensification of economic development and the 
concentration of wealth in the coastal treaty ports were accom¬ 
plished at the expense of the economic development of the hinter¬ 
lands. Foreign rule and manners in the coastal cities had a con¬ 
fusing and debilitating effect upon many Chinese. 

Once China’s weakness was revealed, the ambitions of the for¬ 
eign powers increased. Russia, advancing overland across the 
Siberian steppes, seized northern Manchuria and penetrated into 
Chinese Turkestan. One by one the peripheral states which once 
acknowledged the suzerainty of China came under the domination 
of foreign powers. France, victorious in a war with China in 1883, 
made Indochina its protectorate, while Japan, newly emerged 
from its century-long seclusion, annexed the Liu-ch’iu Islands and, 
by defeating the Chinese in Korea (1894-95), gained control of 
that peninsula as well as of Taiwan. 

The defeat by Japan stripped China of its remaining prestige. 
Too weak to resist, the Chinese waited as the foreign powers made 
plans to carve up the empire of China into spheres of influence. 
Only greed and disagreement among the European nations saved 
China from dismemberment; the proposal of the United States 
for an “open door” policy providing equal access into China was 
accepted. 

While Japan’s rise to power and her defeat of China demon¬ 
strated forcefully to the Chinese what an oriental nation could 
accomplish by modernization, the translation of Western books 
into Chinese opened the eyes of the intellectuals to the broad 
vista of Western civilization. Many of the more forward-looking 
officials and scholars became convinced that Western thought and 
institutions were as necessary to the strengthening of China as 
Western military and industrial technology. In their minds, the 
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problem was to find ways and means to graft Western ideas onto 
the base of Chinese culture. 

In 1898 a group of scholars gained the support of the emperor 
and immediately launched a series of measures aimed at basic 
social and institutional reforms. Among these were the reorgani¬ 
zation of the government, the strengthening and rejuvenating of 
the nation by improving the examination system, the establish¬ 
ment of modern schools, the streamlining of the armed forces and 
the construction of railways and factories. The measures they 
advocated were, however, blocked by the extreme conservative 
and reactionary elements in power. 

In 1900 the I-ho T’uan, an organization led by secret societies 
known to the West as the Boxers and supported by the Manchu 
court, rampaged over North China with the avowed intention 
of ousting the foreigners. In the end the disturbance was put 
down by an allied expeditionary force which relieved the be¬ 
leaguered Legation Quarters in Peking. Additional terms to fetter 
China were imposed, including the stationing of foreign troops 
in China and the razing of Chinese fortifications. 

The scholars’ failure to reform and strengthen the nation and 
the fiasco of the popular uprising against the foreigners convinced 
many Chinese that the only solution lay in outright revolution, 
in sweeping away the old regime and erecting a new order. The 
leader of these revolutionaries was Sun Yat-sen (Sun Wen, 1866- 
1925) who in 1905 organized the T’ung-meng Hui (Chinese 
Brotherhood Society) which later became the Kuomintang (Na¬ 
tionalist Party). 

The efforts of the revolutionaries to overthrow the Ch’ing gov¬ 
ernment were favored and accelerated by anti-Manchu riots 
rampant in the country. Thus an explosion of a bomb at Wu- 
ch’ang on October 10, 1911, touched off a relatively bloodless 
revolution which swept away the monarchial system of more than 
two thousand years, installed a precarious republic and ushered 
in two decades of disorder and misrule. Yuan Shih-k’ai (1859- 
1916), who was sent by the Ch’ing government to negotiate with 
the revolutionary leaders, concluded a settlement providing for 
the abdication of the last Ch’ing monarch, the 5-year-old P’u-yi, 
and the establishment of the Republic of China with himself as 
president. 

FOUR DECADES OF WARFARE AND DISORDER 

During the first years of the Republic there were futile at¬ 
tempts to set up a parliamentary form of government. The na¬ 
tion at large accepted the change passively. The revolutionaries 
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were inexperienced, and the conservatives paid only lipservice 
to the cause of democracy. The situation was complicated by the 
ambitions of Yuan Shik-k’ai who made no effort to check the 
economic imperialism of the Western powers and the encroach¬ 
ment of Japan, but instead tried to be a dictator and even 
plotted to exalt himself as emperor. 

During World War I the activities of Japan were directed 
less against its enemies, Germany and Austria, than against 
its neighbor, China. Japan had violated China’s sovereignty and 
neutrality by fighting Russia on Chinese soil in the war of 
1904-05. It now seized control of the Chinese province of Shan¬ 
tung which the Germans had previously taken from China. Go¬ 
ing a step further, the Japanese put forward their infamous 
Twenty-One Demands with the intention of subordinating the 
whole of China. May 9, 1916, the day China was forced to accept 
a toned-down version of the demands, has since been observed 
as a national day of humiliation. 

China entered the war in 1917 in the hope of recovering its 
lost province, and the denial of this hope at the Versailles Peace 
Conference in 1919 stirred up a storm of protest. The demon¬ 
strations of the students in Peking, together with the slower 
paced intellectual revolution and literary reforms, have been 
jointly called the May Fourth Movement, a high-water mark 
in the Chinese drive to modernize and rejuvenate their nation. 
Shantung was not restored to China until the Washington Con¬ 
ference of 1922. Shortly thereafter, in 1924, a revolution in Outer 
Mongolia cost China control of that area. 

Meanwhile, with the death of Yuan Shih-k’ai and the further 
weakening of the central government, the nation disintegrated 
into a number of local regimes ruled by military governors or 
warlords who waged civil war for personal aggrandizement. A 
phantom government at Peking clung to its claims of legitimacy, 
but a faction of the defunct parliament, consisting mostly of 
southern revolutionists led by Sun Yat-sen, moved to Canton to 
form a separatist government. 

Ignored by the Western democracies to whom he had appealed 
in vain for succor and support, Sun Yat-sen in 1922 finally 
accepted offers of assistance and guidance from the newly 
created Soviet Government of Russia. Soviet advisors, among 
whom the most prominent was Michael Borodin, came to aid in 
the reorganization and consolidation of the Nationalist Party 
and in training its troops. Members of the Communist Party of 
China, which had been formed just a year before, joined the 
Nationalist Party as individuals, and ultimately gained suffi¬ 
cient strength to be able to steer the policies of the Nationalist 
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Party toward the “anti-imperialistic” and "anticapitalistic” 
Communist aims. 

During this time, Sun Yat-sen wrote his book, The Principles 
of National Reconstruction, and lectured on his political philoso¬ 
phy, the Three People’s Principles, which became the gospel 
of the Nationalist Party. Briefly, the principles consist of: 
nationalism, to achieve political unity so as to resist imperialism; 
the establishment of a centralized government on a popular 
base; and the elevation of the living standard and the welfare 
of the people. The timetable for the realization of these aims 
was divided into three consecutive stages: military operations to 
unify the nation; political tutelage to train the people in repre¬ 
sentative government; and Anally, democracy. 

The flrst stage of military operations began in 1926 with the 
launching of the Northern Expedition. In 1928, with the defeat 
of some of the warlords and the voluntary submission of others, 
the nation was brought under the domination of the Nationalists 
under the leadership of Sun Yat-sen’s lieutenant, Chiang Kai- 
shek (Chiang Chung-cheng), who had formerly supervised 
Whampoa Military Academy. Meanwhile the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists, growing powerful, overreached themselves in their ex¬ 
treme pro-Soviet, anti-Western views and actions, and clashed 
with the moderates among the Nationalists. In 1927 the Commu¬ 
nists were purged from the Nationalist Party and later with¬ 
drew to Kiangsi to build a new base and rally their forces. 

The Nationalists, having united the country, established their 
capital at Nanking. Following the ideas of Sun Yat-sen, they 
organized a government which sought to harmonize Western 
political institutions with Chinese traditions. Power was vested 
in the Nationalist Party, which was to act as a guardian of the 
people and exercise authority in their name during the period 
of political tutelage. Their guardianship role was one that the 
Nationalists were reluctant to relinquish. 

In the diplomatic fleld, success was achieved in negotiations for 
the return of tariff autonomy, in the recovery of some of the 
territories alienated from China and in persuading foreign 
nations to surrender their extraterritorial rights in China. 
Foreigners were willing to give up many of their special 
privileges because a semblance of order had been restored in the 
country. The Nationalist government also acted energetically to 
modernize the legal and penal systems, stabilize prices, amortize 
debts, reform the banking and currency systems, build railways 
and highways, promote public health, legislate against traffic in 
narcotics and augment industrial and agricultural production. 

Great strides were made in education. In 1912 there were only 
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4 universities with 500 students. In 1937 there were 108 universi¬ 
ties with 43,000 students. Most remarkable was the progress 
made in adult education by what was known as the “mass educa¬ 
tion movement.” Gains were also made in the promotion of a 
new literary style based upon the vernacular, in the new scien¬ 
tific approach to the study of China’s past and in the redis¬ 
covery of China’s cultural heritage. These were among the 
main facets of the New Tide Movement, begun in the first 
decade of the Republic and commonly known as the Chinese 
Renaissance. 

Concomitant with this movement was a program to popularize 
the national language and overcome dialectal variations, one of 
the prerequisites to the unification of China. The spread of 
newspapers, magazines and books, the use of radio and motion 
pictures and the improvement of communications facilities 
further enhanced a sense of unity among the people. 

In 1921 the Chinese Communist Party had been formed in 
Shanghai under the watchful eye of the Far East Headquarters 
of the Comintern. One of its charter members, Mao Tse-tung, 
was sent to his native Hunan to organize workers and establish 
the Party organization in its capital city of Ch’ang-sha. Mao 
had schooled himself in Marxist doctrine but was not well 
versed in the interpretation given it by the Comintern, particu¬ 
larly as it pertained to rural China. A man of peasant origins, he 
felt the real source of revolutionary strength in China lay in 
rural areas rather than in the urban centers. He made strenuous 
efforts to organize Peasant’s Unions and lead them in direct 
revolutionary activities, even though Comintern policy called for 
united front tactics. This angered the Chinese Communist 
leaders and presaged the ideological split between themselves 
and Mao that later was to prove so decisive in China. 

On September 18, 1931, in what was later known as the Muk¬ 
den Incident, Japanese troops undertook the seizure of Manchuria. 
They succeeded in expelling the Chinese authorities and in es¬ 
tablishing a Japanese-dominated state in the region. Simultane¬ 
ously, Japanese forces landed in Shanghai in an attempt to 
compel China to acquiesce to Japanese gains in the northeast. 
The League of Nations, established by the Western Democracies, 
stood by helpless in the face of Japanese defiance. 

With Manchuria as a base, the Japanese began to push down 
over the Great Wall into North China. Though their efforts to 
secure secession of the five northern provinces failed, they were 
able to force the Nationalist government to agree to the creation 
of the so-called autonomous regimes in North China, in which the 
Japanese could now exploit Chinese resources and markets and, 
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by smuggling and selling narcotics, could weaken the moral 
fabric and economic strength of China. 

Meanwhile, the government was harassed by the military 
governors and the Communists, all of whom demanded an im¬ 
mediate showdown with Japan. Since their retreat to Kiangsi, 
the Chinese Communists had established a Soviet-type govern¬ 
ment. They had also abandoned their attempts to organize the 
urban workers and switched to mobilizing the rural population. 
By 1932 they were in control of large pockets of rural areas and 
mountainous regions of China Proper with many millions of 
people under them. 

To prevent the growth of a communism that threatened the 
unity of the nation, the Nationalists launched six campaigns 
against the Communists and in 1934 finally succeeded in dis¬ 
lodging them from their stronghold in Kiangsi. The main force 
of the Communist Army broke through the Nationalist cordon 
and fled by a circuitous route through the wilderness of South¬ 
west China to the northwest province of Shensi where they 
established a new Soviet-type government at Yen-an. 

The Long March, as the spectacular retreat of the Communist 
Army has come to be called, was an epic event in Chinese his¬ 
tory. Its great significance, however, lies in the influence it ex¬ 
erted on the form Chinese Communism was to take. In the 
turbulent nightly meetings of the Executive Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party, which went on—sometimes for hours 
—after the exhausted marchers had dropped in their tracks, 
Mao successfully defended his leadership and the unique Chinese 
concepts of revolution against bitter attacks by Moscow-trained 
opponents to emerge as the movement’s dominant ideologist. 

At this time Soviet Russia, preparing for the inevitable 
struggle with the fascist states of Japan and Germany, shifted 
its policy from hostility to friendship with the Western De¬ 
mocracies. The Chinese Communists, following suit, proclaimed 
a united front of all Chinese factions against the common enemy, 
Japan. Fortuitously, an event took place at this point which 
played into their hands. The Nationalist troops stationed at 
Sian were those who had been ousted from Manchuria by the 
Japanese and had become susceptible to Communist inducements. 
In December 1936, led by their commander, Chang Hsueh-liang, 
they kidnapped Chiang Kai-shek and held him for several days 
while they urged him to accept Communist collaboration in the 
fight against Japan. After his release, the Nationalists’ atti¬ 
tudes toward the Communists appeared less antagonistic. 

On July 7, 1937, a clash took place between the Chinese and 
Japanese troops outside Peiping at a site known as Marco Polo 
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Bridge. This was the incident that initiated open warfare be¬ 
tween China and Japan (see ch. 27, The Armed Forces). 

By 1940 Manchuria, North China, the coastal regions and the 
rich Yangtze Valley of Central China were under Japanese occu¬ 
pation and administered by puppet regimes. Pushing southward, 
the Japanese succeeded in severing the supply line to China by 
occupying Indochina. Then, following the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor, they seized Burma to cut off China’s last line of commu¬ 
nication with the outside world. The outbreak of World War II, 
which made China a partner of the democratic nations, found it 
completely isolated and in a predicament more perilous than 
before. 

The Japanese occupation of the coastal region cost China 95 
percent of its industry and reduced considerably its capacity for 
war. Industrial development took place in the interior provinces, 
however, and this, combined with the influx of the coastal 
population, the migration of students and the transfer of uni¬ 
versities, advanced the modernization of the inhabitants of the 
hinterland and instilled in them more national consciousness 
than ever before. 

The economy of the nation was drained by the war, produc¬ 
tion failed to keep pace with demands and the over-issue of 
currency and lack of consumer goods resulted in spiraling infla¬ 
tion. The war forced the government to increase its levies on the 
people and to adopt repressive measures to overcome a growing 
discontent and war-weariness. The officials became corrupt and 
incompetent. The army was too large, poorly equipped and 
inadequately officered. Minority parties demanded a greater 
voice in the affairs of state which the Nationalists were reluc¬ 
tant to grant on the ground that political tutelage was still 
required. 

The most articulate critics of the Nationalist government and 
the strongest contenders for the control of China were the 
Chinese Communists. After their brief collaboration with the 
Nationalists at the outset of the war, they not only ceased their 
support but denounced and fought the Nationalists as vehe¬ 
mently as they fought the Japanese. The animosity and dis¬ 
trust between Nationalists and Communists became so bitter 
that reconciliation, tried many times, was no longer possible. 

Nationalist China emerged from the war nominally a great 
power, but actually a nation economically prostrate and politic¬ 
ally divided. The Nationalist government was unable to cope 
with the multitudinous problems of rehabilitating the formerly 
Japanese-occupied areas and of reconstructing the nation from 
the wreckage of a protracted war. The economy, sapped by 
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military demands of foreign and civil war, sabotaged by the 
Communists and undermined by peculations and hoarding, 
deteriorated despite assistance from the United States. Famine 
came in the wake of the war and millions were rendered home¬ 
less by floods and the unsettled conditions in the countryside. 
With inflation, the value of the Chinese dollar dropped out of 
sight, and many officials were driven to accept graft. 

The situation was further aggravated by the Yalta Pact con¬ 
cluded between the United States and Soviet Russia without 
China’s cognizance. This pact brought Soviet troops into Man¬ 
churia against the Japanese and subsequently enabled the Rus¬ 
sians to dismantle and take away the industrial equipment of 
that region. China was constrained to sign an agreement with 
the Soviet Union in which the latter promised to recognize and 
support Nationalist China, to respect its sovereignty in Man¬ 
churia and Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) and to establish 
Dairen as a free port. For its part, China promised to hold a 
plebiscite to determine the status of Outer Mongolia. The agree¬ 
ment, declared effective for 30 years, was immediately violated 
by the Soviet Union which held onto Dairen and stayed in 
Manchuria long enough to enable the Chinese Communists to 
move in and arm themselves with the equipment surrendered 
by the withdrawing Japanese army. The plebiscite in Outer 
Mongolia legalized the alienation of that region from Chinese 
control. 

The attempt of the United States to reconcile the two major 
factions in China was a continuation of its wartime policy. 
Through the influence and the great personal prestige of General 
George C. Marshall, a rapprochement was almost achieved in 
1946, but it was illusory; the distrust on both sides was too 
deep-seated to permit the chasm between them to be bridged. 
Neither side dared be the first to lay down its arms for fear of 
treachery, and in the end American intermediaries withdrew, 
convinced of the hopelessness of the task. The Nationalists, 
thereupon, intensified their efforts to stamp out the Communist 
rebellion and put an end to the separatist government. The 
Communists had continued their aggrandizement during the 
truce talks and were able to expand the territories under their 
control. 

The Red Army was well established in North China. Man¬ 
churia came under Soviet control through the Yalta agreements. 
The Nationalists could only enter the main cities, while the 
Soviets provided the Chinese Communists, who were also in 
Manchuria, with captured Japanese weapons. Although the 
Nationalists had a three to one advantage in population, terri- 
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tory and troops and also enjoyed considerable international sup¬ 
port, they were exhausted by the long war with Japan and the 
attendant domestic responsibilities. Morale was low and the 
Army commanders were inept. 


THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 

Establishment of a New Regime 

On January 31, 1949, Peiping surrendered to the advancing 
Communist guerrilla army without a fight. This was interpreted 
throughout China as indication that the Nationalist forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek had lost hope of victory. The general attitude 
of the bulk of the Chinese population had not been support for 
either side but rather a desire for an end to more than 40 years 
of warfare. The overwhelming sentiment was for tranquility 
and stability as well as for national unity. 

Once it had become clear that the Nationalists did not have 
sufficient power to unify the nation, nor even to achieve stability 
in the areas nominally under their control, the majority of the 
Chinese people withdrew even passive support from the govern¬ 
ment. As the government and army of Chiang Kai-shek felt 
their grasp slipping, their attempts at regaining control became 
increasingly repressive, alienating in turn almost every impor¬ 
tant segment of the population. 

Large numbers of Chinese intellectuals and fervent patriots 
had become disillusioned with Chiang between 1937 and 1945 
during the war against Japan. This was partly because of the 
Nationalists’ increasing dependence upon the wealthiest elements 
of Chinese society and partly because many believed that the 
Communists had demonstrated greater willingness to fight the 
Japanese invaders. There had been, ever since the 1930’s, a 
steady drift to the left among educated Chinese. To some extent 
this was caused by a loss of confidence in capitalism brought 
about by abuses of semigovernment monopoly enterprises con¬ 
trolled by a handful of families closely associated with the 
Nationalist regime. 

Other considerations helped mold public opinion. Runaway 
inflation, rampant banditry and almost continual famine had 
been the rule in most areas of China ever since the 1920’s. Most 
people had the feeling that conditions could not get much worse 
and might even get better under a new regime. In an atmosphere 
where nearly everyone wanted peace at any price, the side that 
appeared to have sufficient power to achieve it was bound to 
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receive at least the passive support of the bulk of the population. 
After January 1949 there was no longer serious doubt that the 
Communists would win. 

Between April 23 and November 30 the major cities of Nan¬ 
king, Shanghai, Canton and Chungking passed from Nationalist 
to Communist control with very little resistance. In most cases 
the surrounding countryside and small towns had come under 
Communist control long before the cities themselves. After 
Chiang Kai-shek and a few hundred thousand Nationalist troops 
fled from Chungking to Taiwan, there remained only isolated 
pockets of resistance to Communist control. 

Manchuria had been the first important region to come under 
Communist control. With the capture of Mukden in November 

1948, the Nationalists were effectively pushed out of the major 
industrial region of the country. Mao Tse-tung proclaimed a 
Central People’s Government in Peiping on October 1, 1949. The 
Soviet Union recognized the Communist regime on October 2, 

1949, and established formal diplomatic relations with it on the 
following day. Many other countries soon recognized the Com¬ 
munist government (see ch. 14, Foreign Relations). 

Within 2 months of the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union, Communist China’s Chief of State Mao 
Tse-tung left for Moscow and remained there for over 10 weeks, 
discussing the relationship between the two countries with 
Marshal Joseph Stalin and other Soviet officials. The visit re¬ 
sulted in a Sino-Soviet treaty of “Friendship, Alliance and 
Mutual Assistance.” The Chinese also agreed to turn over to 
Soviet control, for an indeterminate period, the Manchurian 
cities of Port Arthur and Dairen, as well as the Manchurian 
section of the trans-Siberian railroad. 

The Soviet Union agreed to lend Communist China financial 
assistance and Soviet technicians to help advance the country’s 
industrial development. The Soviet Union received the right to 
exploit minerals and petroleum in Sinkiang Province through 
the establishment of several Sino-Soviet joint stock companies, 
but because of Communist China’s sensitivity to Soviet influence 
in its border provinces, these agreements were abrogated at 
Chinese insistence before the end of 1954. 

A major obstacle to what began as acceptance of the new 
regime by the world at large was the involvement of the Chinese 
Communists in the Korean war. The Soviet Union encouraged 
and supplied the North Korean invasion of South Korea which 
began on June 25, 1950. The United States was involved in the 
name of the United Nations in turning back the North Korean 
aggression. 
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During September and October of 1950, the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Government repeatedly warned that it would consider any 
invasion of North Korea by outside forces to be a threat to its 
own security. When its warnings were ignored, major units of 
the Chinese People’s Liberation Army crossed the Yalu River 
from Manchuria into North Korea .on October 25, under the 
guise of volunteers answering a North Korean request for aid. 
The following day Communist China also invaded Tibet to reas¬ 
sert its sovereignty over a country which had been effectively 
independent of Chinese rule since 1912. 

In February 1951 the United Nations formally declared Com¬ 
munist China to be an aggressor and in May approved a global 
embargo on the shipment to it of arms and war material. During 
the same month representatives of the “Local Tibetan Govern¬ 
ment” signed an agreement in Peiping recognizing Communist 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet in return for a guarantee of 
complete autonomy in domestic, and particularly religious, af¬ 
fairs (see ch. 27, The Armed Forces). 

In internal affairs, the period from 1949 to 1951 was a time of 
administrative organization and consolidation of power, as well 
as of rebuilding industry and communication facilities. Most 
urban segments of the population, including merchants and in¬ 
dustrialists, were caught up in the spirit of reconstruction and 
collaboration to help make the new government more effective. 
These urban groups were particularly won over by the Commu¬ 
nists’ ability to put an end to a 40-year spiraling inflation and 
their ability to provide all the cities with a relative abundance 
of food through effective distribution of grain requisitioned in 
the countryside on an unprecedented scale (see ch. 25, Financial 
and Monetary System). 

The ultimate objective of the Communist regime was to estab¬ 
lish a classless society, and the first step taken in that direction 
was land reform. Although drastic land reform projects had 
already been undertaken in areas controlled by the Party, its 
first nationwide land appropriation campaign, initiated as soon 
as it gained control of the government, was aimed exclusively 
against the landlord class. At that time the official policy was 
merely to deprive them of all land in excess of a small plot and 
to punish—often by execution after a village trial—those who 
had exploited the labor of others. Later this campaign was 
extended to include all wealthy peasants as well. 

In rural areas, once the old leadership in the persons of land¬ 
lords had been eliminated or at least discredited and stripped of 
power, government cadres, mostly youths hurriedly trained in 
6-months’ courses, began to organize rural life into forms more 
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in keeping with the government’s aims. After the stage of land 
distribution had been completed in any given area, the next 
step, the organization of mutual aid teams, was begun. Shortly 
afterward great pressure began to be exerted on the peasants to 
join cooperatives, and in August 1952 the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture announced that 35 million peasant families, 40 percent of 
the country’s total, had been organized into 6 million mutual aid 
teams and 3,000 agricultural cooperatives. 

The government promulgated a program of regional autonomy 
for the various non-Chinese (i.e., non-Han) minority groups. 
Under this program the various groups were allowed a certain 
autonomy in customs and language, while political control and 
major economic decisions remained with the government. 
Where these groups were small, or widely dispersed among the 
Han Chinese population, an attempt was made to integrate 
them into the greater culture area. Where, however, repression 
of cultural uniqueness could have resulted in the disaffection of 
the majority of the population of a large area on the borders 
of China—Sinkiang, Kansu, Inner Mongolia or Tibet—cultural 
uniqueness was respected as long as this did not interfere with 
unquestioned political control from Peiping (see ch. 4, Ethnic 
Groups and Languages). 

Nationwide campaigns against corruption, waste and bureau¬ 
cratism in the Party and government and against bribery, tax 
evasion, stealing of state property, cheating on government 
contracts and theft of state economic secrets by the commercial 
community were undertaken with the aid of informers. Although 
businessmen were not eliminated as a class, they were deprived 
of their wealth and dignity. 

According to figures given out by the government, 2 million 
persons were executed during the period 1948-52. Many higher 
estimates have been made by others. Suicides were widespread, 
and an estimated 8 million persons had been placed in forced 
labor camps before the end of 1952. 

By the end of 1952, when the land distribution program was 
substantially completed, the government clearly felt the impact 
of severe food shortages. Not only was the average size of a 
one-acre plot per family too small to be efficiently exploited, but 
the peasants had little incentive to grow more food than they 
themselves needed. As a result there were severe food shortages 
bordering on famine. In December 1953 the decision to press on 
to collectivization was announced with the objective of estab¬ 
lishing 20,000 new collectives during 1954 for a total of 35,600. 

Late in 1954 the government announced an all-out drive to 
capture the remaining Chinese islands held by the Nationalists 
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including Taiwan. The government planned to draft 450,000 men 
between October 1954. and March 1955. By November the mili¬ 
tary campaign to capture the Tachen and Nanchi Islands was 
under way. Communist troops took over both groups of islands 
between January 18 and February 26, 1955, after the United 
States Seventh Fleet helped to evacuate some of the 16,000 Na¬ 
tionalist troops defending the islands. A brief attempt was also 
made to capture the Matsu Islands (between Taiwan and the 
mainland), but the attempt was halted after a show of deter¬ 
mination by the United States. 

The first National People’s Congress passed the 1954 Consti¬ 
tution, based on a Soviet model, that the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party had previously drawn up. Superficially, 
this appeared to have introduced a period of legality, but the 
Constitution had no impact on the manner in which the govern¬ 
ment continued to rule, nor did it significantly alter any of the 
existing power relationships. The Party continued to rule “in 
the name of the people,” and there was no significant let-up in 
the “dictatorship imposed upon the enemies of the people.” No 
comprehensive legal codes were drawn up to implement the pro¬ 
visions of the Constitution or to establish norms of civil or crim¬ 
inal procedure. The legal-judicial system that existed continued 
to function as an enforcer of Party policy rather than of law 
(see ch. 12, The Governmental System). 

Peaceful Coexistence—1955-57 

A period of moderation in foreign policies began in 1955, 
when the first Afro-Asian conference was held at Bandung, 
Indonesia, from April 18 to 25. On practically every contro¬ 
versial or troublesome issue raised at this conference. Premier 
Chou En-lai came forward with a conciliatory approach and a 
willingness to negotiate which greatly impressed the majority 
of both African and Asian delegates. He urged the need to 
eliminate the remnants of colonialism from both continents and 
the right of each country to strive for its independence In its 
own way (see ch. 14, Foreign Relations). 

In domestic affairs, however, more thorough and effective 
police control measures were instituted. These included enforce¬ 
ment of a nationwide system for permanent registry of all births 
and deaths, a requirement that police permission be obtained 
for travel from one town to another, a new campaign for the 
suppression of counterrevolutionaries and a new drive to bring 
all religious elements of the country under stricter government 
control. Many of the nation’s top Chinese Catholic clergymen, 
including Bishop Kung Pin-mei, were arrested. Chinese Pro- 
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testants were organized under Communist Party leadership. 
Catholics, the last religious group to come under Communist 
control, were not brought under strict Party discipline until the 
summer of 1957. 

Strict rationing of food grains was instituted in all cities 
between August and December 1955, by which time 1.9 million 
agricultural collectives containing over 70 million peasant house¬ 
holds had been organized. The government issued an order to 
stop the widespread slaughter of cattle by peasants. A nation¬ 
wide spring famine was admitted in the official press and con¬ 
firmed by government directives issued to combat it. 

Nevertheless, the government continued signing trade and aid 
agreements with neighboring countries providing for the export 
of Chinese foodstuffs. By the end of 1956 it was committed 
to provide foodstuffs and other aid to North Korea, North Viet¬ 
nam, Outer Mongolia and Cambodia. During 1957 and 1958 
further commitments of aid were made to Ceylon, Burma, Nepal 
and Yemen. 

During January 1956 Peiping and Shanghai celebrated what 
was termed their entry into Socialism. Throughout the re¬ 
mainder of the year there was a concerted drive to eliminate 
private enterprise in commerce, industry, agriculture and other 
aspects of the nation’s economic life. Where skilled cadres were 
lacking, former owners were often made partners or employees 
of the state and continued managing their enterprises much 
as before. A second Five-Year Plan for the years 1958 through 
1962 was proposed at the Eighth Chinese Communist Party 
Congress, which met at Peiping during the second half of 
September, 1956. 

During the Eighth Party Congress, Mao Tse-tung declared 
the government’s willingness to encourage peaceful coexistence 
between all countries, but at the same time he stressed active 
support for national independence and liberation movements in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. He also emphasized the need 
to learn from the advanced experience of the Soviet Union. 
Vice Premier Ch’en yi said that the government would never 
launch aggression or interfere in the internal affairs of other 
countries, while Defense Minister P’eng Te-huai defined the two 
chief tasks of the armed forces as the defense of China and 
preparation for the liberation of Taiwan. Liu Shao-ch’i reiter¬ 
ated a willingness to negotiate over Taiwan, but decleared that 
the government reserved the right to use force if negotiations 
failed to result in Taiwan’s “liberation.” 

During February 1957 leaders repeated an invitation, first 
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issued in May 1956, urging intellectuals to speak out freely on 
political as well as on scientific and literary matters. This was 
known as the One Hundred Flowers Campaign during which, 
for 4 months, intellectuals and students responded with a flood 
of criticism of Party policies. At the same time a number of 
large-scale anti-Communist uprisings occurred in widely scat¬ 
tered parts of the country, principally in the south and west. 
The depth and breadth of this reaction shocked the Party, and 
it reacted strongly. In spite of the invitation it had extended, 
some 100,000 persons were convicted of counterrevolutionary 
activities for expressing their thoughts as urged (see ch. 9, 
Intellectual, Scientific and Artistic Expression; ch. 13, Political 
Dynamics). 

Return to a Policy of Severity, 1958-59 

A return to the policy of severity soon became evident. An 
important indication of this change was the attitude of Mao 
Tse-tung in November 1957 when he was in Moscow to celebrate 
the 40th anniversary of the Russian Revolution. He successfully 
insisted on a joint statement, by the twelve ruling Communist 
Parties present, condemning Yugoslavia’s revisionism as the 
main existing danger to the world Communist movement. 

In May 1958 the so-called Great Leap Forward was formally 
launched by the Eighth Party Congress. The objective was to 
accomplish the industrial development of the country at a vastly 
accelerated rate. Emphasis was placed on steel production, and 
countless backyard pig iron furnaces were installed to try to 
make the maximum use of human labor. At the same time a 
program to communize all farms was undertaken in an attempt 
to apply mass production methods to the farms and at the same 
time facilitate the use of large manpower units on large-scale 
community projects such as dam building and canal digging. 

By November a high point of pig iron production was a- 
chieved, and the agricultural output was notably increased ac¬ 
cording to estimates submitted. At a session of the Party’s 
Central Committee in late November, however, it was admitted 
that excesses had been perpetrated in the establishment of the 
Communes, and moderation was urged. 

By the summer of 1959 it was evident that economy was 
deteriorating, and in August authorities admitted that the 1958 
crop figures had been seriously exaggerated. The peasants were 
urged to make even greater efforts, but efforts towards com- 
munization were relaxed. It was only in 1960 that the extent 
of the failure of the Great Leap Forward became evident and 
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extensive corrective measures were undertaken (see ch. 13, Polit¬ 
ical Dynamics). 

A split between Communist China and the Soviet Union oc¬ 
curred during this period. At the end of July 1958 Premier 
Khrushchev accompanied by his defense and foreign ministers, 
flew to Peiping for 4 days of talks with Chinese counterparts. 
Within one month of the visit the Chinese government under¬ 
took an intensive bombardment of Quemoy. In August it de¬ 
clared that a landing on the Quemoys was imminent and an¬ 
nounced its intention to liberate Taiwan as well as the off¬ 
shore islands. 

After Secretary of State Dulles announced the determination 
of the United States to defend the islands, Premier Chou En-lai, 
on September 6, expressed willingness to resume Sino-American 
ambassadorial talks while at the same time reiterating deter¬ 
mination to liberate Taiwan. Although both sides agreed to 
talks at Warsaw by September 8, the crisis continued; the United 
States amassed a powerful carrier force in the western Pacific, 
and Premier Khrushchev threatened nuclear devastation of the 
United States if such weapons were used against the Chinese 
mainland. 

In February 1959 the Premier, Chou En-lai, attended the 
21st Party Congress in Moscow and expressed unending friend¬ 
ship between his government and the Soviet Union despite 
Premier Khrushchev’s emphasis on the spirit of peace between 
East and West. The Soviets apparently refused, however, to 
provide Communist China with a sample atomic bomb and tech¬ 
nical information to construct one. After Khrushchev returned 
from his discussions with President Eisenhower in the United 
States, he, together with Gromyko and Suslov, had a series of 
meetings with Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-ch’i and Chou En-lai, 
but no communique was issued. At the airport just before leaving 
for Moscow Premier Khrushchev publicly stated that the Soviet 
Union would take advantage of all possibilities to end the Cold 
War. In 1960 Soviet aid to Communist China was terminated 
(see ch. 14, Foreign Relations). 
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CHAPTER 4 

ETHNIC GROUPS AND LANGUAGES 


The multinational nature of the state is symbolized by the 
national flag, which is red with a large gold star in the upper 
left-hand corner at the center of a group of four smaller gold 
stars. The large star represents the Han people ( Han-jen ), the 
people long dominant in the history of China, named after the 
Han dynasty (206 B.C. to A.D. 220) which pushed south into the 
territory of non-Han tribal peoples. The other stars represent 
the homelands of the major national minorities absorbed by the 
state: Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang, Tibet and Manchuria. 

The country is divided into 21 provinces and 5 autonomous 
regions. The 21 provinces include the 18 Han provinces of China 
Proper plus Heilungkiang, Kirin and Liaoning in Manchuria 
where Chinese migrants have been settled for many decades. 
Each of the flve autonomous regions is largely inhabited by a 
national minority with a non-Han population: Inner Mongolia 
(Mongols), Ningsia Hui (Hui), Sinkiang Uighur (Uighurs), 
Tibet (Tibetans) and Kwangsi Chuang (Chuang). Taiwan is 
claimed as another province. Other non-Han peoples live in other 
border regions. 

A minority nationality is a community of common origin, 
bound together by a common language, a continuous area of 
residence and a sense of group identity in economic and social 
matters and in standards of behavior and other distinctive 
traits. Physical elements are considered secondary although 
marked physical differences exist between the various nation¬ 
alities. 

The Han people practiced intensive agriculture; their political 
rulers occupied bureaus in the imperial civil service. Non-Han 
people were assimilated in to the Chinese way of life whenever 
they learned to conform to the culture of the Han peasant or 
of the Han elite. 

The Han Chinese were not the only people to possess a class 
structure. Non-Han “barbarians” of various types had such cul¬ 
tures and won military victories over the Chinese many times 
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in history. For example, the Miao to the south conquered China 
and ruled it for a time as did the Mongols to the north. 

In the past the Han Chinese attitude towards the non-Han 
ethnic groups was that of the bearers of a high civilization 
toward the primitive tribal peoples. In recent years, however, 
a significant change has taken place. During the Nationalist 
administration a minimal effort was made to allay the tra¬ 
ditional Han Chinese prejudice. 

Unlike the Nationalists, who sought to assimilate the minority 
people into the national norm, the Communists, while trying 
to minimize group divergences, have decided that at the present 
stage the millions of minority people can achieve social and 
cultural progress only in their own accustomed patterns and 
habits of living. Their efforts have been concentrated on bringing 
the leaders of the ethnic groups into closer association with the 
government and on training the minority youths in Chinese 
schools and universities to undertake the task of social and 
economic transformation among their own people. 

In economic, cultural, political, educational and public health 
activities, the government endeavors to diminish the differences 
among the groups without trying actually to absorb them into 
Han Chinese culture. The goal of Communist policy is to re¬ 
move the factors that had for centuries caused the minority 
peoples to defy the central government and, through better 
communications and direct contract, to bring the ethnic minor¬ 
ities under effective control. 

Through study and investigation the Communist rulers have 
been re-evaluating tribal beliefs, customs and habits in order to 
determine those which they would accept or discard. Generally 
speaking, they have attempted to retain and develop as national 
characteristics elements favorable to the carrying out of their 
program and policy and to eliminate beliefs and customs which 
they consider as harmful to their aims. 

Although giving the minority nationalities a semblance of 
self-rule, the government has kept tight control over the minority 
regions, more effective and efficient than that exercised by any 
previous regime. It has used propaganda to win over the minds 
of the people to the new ideology. Days of political significance 
and the setting up of the autonomous administrations have been 
celebrated by mass meetings, shouting of slogans and processions 
and parades accompanied by dancing teams and drummers. 
The Communist regime has been cautious in carrying out its 
nationalities policy, but its ultimate objective has remained the 
total absorption of the minorities and the eradication of their 
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identities. Larger groups, such as the Mongols and Tibetans, 
have continued to frustrate Communist schemes. 

Economically, the changes in the lives of the minority peoples 
have been drastic and profound because Communist policy has 
aimed at the mobilization of all resources for economic recon¬ 
struction. Government propaganda refers to efforts to improve 
the health and sanitary conditions of the minority groups. 
Health centers are said to have been established and mobile 
medical teams sent out for vaccination against smallpox and the 
treatment of trachoma, both common in minorities areas. In 
malaria-afflicted regions in Yunnan and Kweichow, measures 
have been taken to prevent the spread of the disease among the 
people. Everywhere the women have been instructed in infant 
and maternity care, and efforts have been made to persuade 
the people to abstain from superstitious practices in dealing 
with diseases. For certain districts within the autonomous areas, 
the establishment of sanitariums for free medical care has been 
reported. 

Communist sources maintain that the government has done 
much for the minority nationalities. Nevertheless, there is 
strong evidence that the minority peoples often resent the strict 
control of their affairs under the guise of autonomy, as well as 
the feverish speed and pressure in industrialization which run 
counter to their love of independence. 

HAN CHINESE 

The origin of Chinese civilization centered in North China in 
the Yellow River Valley. The term Han Chinese includes the 
Chinese people of southern China who refer to themselves as 
T'ang-jen, after the T’ang dynasty (618-907) under which the 
influence of Chinese civilization was expanded extensively. This 
expansion also involved the assimilation of a number of other 
peoples—Tungus in the north, Tibeto-Burman in the west, Mon- 
Khmer in the south, and Thai in the southwest—to form the 
Han Chinese. 

The peoples of China vary considerably in physical char¬ 
acteristics, and the non-Han minorities often diverge widely from 
the norm of the Han Chinese. Diverse racial strains enter the 
composition of the Chinese branch of the Mongoloid type. Even 
among the Han Chinese marked differences in physical type 
exist between the southerners and northerners. 

The Northern Chinese tend to be of medium build, often lean. 
Southern Chinese are shorter with a medium to stocky build. 
Within the area of predominantly Han culture, the ideal physical 
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type consists of regular features, fair complexion and high fore¬ 
head. Physical deformity of any kind is considered replusive; 
facial defects, such as scars from pox or other causes, crossed- 
eyes or harelip, are especially repugnant. Until the twentieth 
century, the deformity caused by foot binding was considered 
attractive rather than repulsive, but this attitude has changed, 
and the bound feet of some of the older Han Chinese women 
are considered unaesthetic by young people. 

Intellectual and mental superiority are associated with light¬ 
ness of complexion, high forehead and soft, delicate, uncalloused 
hands. Supposedly, men with these characteristics are quiet and 
unassuming, speak with a classical turn of phrase and carry 
themselves in a refined and genteel manner. In traditional China 
these were the characteristics of the scholar-gentry. 

A different ideal, however, was applied to the military man. 
Strength, robustness and swarthiness were valued most highly, 
although among the highest members of the military staff, the 
values tended to shift toward those of the scholar-gentry. This 
distinction persists. 

Languages 

The Han Chinese speak a number of related Sinitic languages 
constituting a branch of the Sino-Tibetan language family. Often 
called dialects, they are of varying degrees of mutual unintel¬ 
ligibility. Mandarin is the major Chinese language; among the 
others are Wu, Hsiang, Hui, Kan, Hakka, Min and Yueh. Most 
of these have different pronunciations and linguistic structures 
and are mutually unintelligible. 

Chinese in its various forms is spoken by the Han people in 
China. It is the mother tongue of the large Chinese populations 
in Southeast Asia from Malaya to the Philippines. Other Asian 
languages, such as the Korean, Japanese and Vietnamese, 
have been influenced by Chinese, and they still retain some of 
the Chinese words borrowed in an early period. 

The Chinese writing system is ideographic; it consists of an 
arbitrary set of symbols that have come to be associated with 
utterances of the spoken language by social convention. The 
social conventions of other languages may very well attach to 
the same symbols, and they have, as in the case of Japanese 
usage. The Japanese employ a number of Han characters 
( kan-ji ) to represent some of their words in writing; the mean¬ 
ing in each case is the same, but the vocalization is different. 
Formerly the Koreans also used Chinese characters in addition 
to their own alphabetic system of transcribing spoken words 
in Korean. 
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The earliest written records of the Chinese people were the 
shell and bone inscriptions (chia-ku-wen). This form was super¬ 
seded by the seal script ( chuanshu) and the scribe script 
(lishu ). With the use of the writing brush and paper in the 
early Christian era, Chinese writing gradually assumed its pre¬ 
sent form known as regular script ( k’aishu ). In the evolution 
of Chinese writing there clearly has been a tendency toward 
the simplification of the written forms. 

The Chinese use two different styles of composition in writing. 
The current one is colloquial Chinese (pai-hua); it originally 
was a style of writing employed by writers of fiction (novels, 
stories and plays) starting in the eighteenth century. The lit¬ 
erary revolution of the early twentieth century brought pai-hua 
into prominence as a style considered proper for all forms of 
written communication. Before that, the style of writing for 
all documents other than fiction was a cryptic style of writing 
known as literary Chinese (wen-yen or wen-li) which traces 
its origin to the earliest of the Chinese classics. Literary Chinese 
has traditionally been regarded as the sacred form and col¬ 
loquial pai-hua as the profane one. 

Pronounciation of literary Chinese depends on the language 
of the reader. A Mandarin speaker reads the characters in 
Mandarin, a Wu speaker in Wu. Certain characters have no 
colloquial rendering, and some colloquial words have no literary 
equivalents. In the latter case, a character of the same meaning 
may be substituted, or a “vulgar character” may be invented. 

Literary Chinese is not in use in Communist China except 
among scholars who serve a curatorial function in maintaining 
a knowledge of China’s literary heritage. Certain phrases and 
stylistic turns of literary Chinese, however, have entered into 
colloquial Chinese. 

The Chinese language has a system of tones which are the 
relative pitch levels used in pronouncing the ideographic syl¬ 
lables, or characters. Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and Thai all 
have tones, and similar developments of the tonal systems in 
these languages have been traced. In ancient times, for example, 
there were four tones, which further developed into eight cate¬ 
gories depending upon whether originally the words contained 
voiceless or voiced initials. Not all eight tones are present in 
modern dialects, however. Mandarin has four tones: two even 
tones (p’ing-sheng) —the upper even (yirir-p’ing) and lower even 
( yang-p’ing ); one rising tone (shangshang) ; and one falling 
tone (ch'u-sheng). For the sake of convenience these are desig- 
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nated respectively by Western scholars as the first, second, third 
and fourth tones. 

The pitch is characteristic of the Chinese language just as 
stress is typical of English. In a language that abounds in 
homonyms, tones are essential in distinguishing words which, 
though having the same sound, are different in meaning. In 
Mandarin, for instance, the sound fu, when pronounced in the 
first tone, may mean “person” or “husband.” Pronounced in the 
second tone, it may mean “happiness” or “blessing;” in the 
third tone, “rotten” or “corrupt”; in the fourth tone, "woman” 
or “wife.” The Chinese language being noninflectional, the tenses, 
numbers and cases are not distinguished by the use of inflection 
as in some European languages. 

Mandarin 

Mandarin is the spoken language of some 500 million people 
in many parts of the country, or by about 70 percent of the 
total population. Formerly the language of the officials, Mandarin 
spread from North China to the central-east and southwest. 
Three main dialects are: Northern Mandarin, of which Peking 
Mandarin is representative, spoken in the entire Yellow River 
Basin, in Manchuria in the northeast and in Sinkiang in the 
northwest; Southwestern Mandarin, or Sinan, a fairly homo¬ 
geneous group of dialects spoken by about 100 million people 
in a large part of the southwestern hinterland, including the 
Red Basin of Szechwan, the Yunnan-Kweichow Plateau and the 
central Yangtze Plain; and Southern Mandarin, basically similar 
to Northern Mandarin, spoken in the lower Yangtze Valley from 
Hankow eastward to Nanking. 

Wu 

The Wu language, spoken by approximately 35 million people, 
had its origin in Soochow, one of the cultural centers of the 
imperial period. From there it spread to regions south of 
the lower Yangtze River and gained great importance with the 
rise of Shanghai as a metropolitan center in East China. Wu 
preserves two ancient entering tones (jusheng) ; a short, high- 
level tone ( yin-ju ) with voiceless initial consonants; and a short, 
high-rising tone ( yang-ju ) with voiced initial consonants. In 
some districts the third and fourth tones are developed in the 
same way. So there are generally six to eight tones in Wu. 

Hsiang, Hui and Kan 

A group of minor dialects occurring south of the Yangtze 
Valley consists of Hsiang, spoken by about 15 million people in 
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central Hunan; Hui, spoken by about 3 million people in southern 
Anhwei; and Kan, spoken by about 8 million people in northern 
Kiangsi. The Hsiang or Hunan group resembles to some extent 
Southwestern Mandarin. The number of tones varies from six to 
seven, but the entering tone is not differentiated. 

Hakka 

The Hakka language spreads over an area extending on an 
eastwest axis from Fukien to Kwangsi, including southern 
Kiangsi and northern Kwangtung. Speakers of Hakka in China 
itself number approximately 10 million. Offshoots of the Hakka 
dialects are found in Taiwan and Hainan and in the Chinese 
settlements in the Philippines, Indochina, Burma, Thailand, Ma¬ 
laya and Sumatra. 

There is great resemblance between Hakka and Kan which 
are sometimes grouped together. In many places in northern 
Kiangsi, the Hakka and the non-Hakka speech communities have 
intermingled to such an extent that it is difficult to ascertain 
whether the dialects they speak are Hakka, Kan or a mixture 
of both. When the two dialects are not mixed, however, they 
are distinguishable. Hakka differs from Kan mainly in tonal 
system and final consonants. While they both have the same 
number of tones (from six to seven), two of the tones in Hakka 
are derived from the entering tone. 

Min 

The Min or Fukien language can be divided into two groups: 
Northern Min and Southern Min. The former, spoken by about 
6 million people in northern Fukien, is represented by the Foo¬ 
chow dialect. The latter, spoken by about 15 million people, is 
represented by the Amoy dialect in southern Fukien and by 
the Swatow dialect in northeastern Kwangtung and on Hainan 
Island. The original Chinese population in Taiwan speaks the 
dialect of Chang-chou (Lung-Ch’i), a city some 20 miles from 
Amoy. In its variant forms, southern Min has been taken by 
Chinese emigrants to Indonesia, Malaya and the Philippines. 
The tonal system resembles that of the Wu and Hakka groups. 
There are generally seven to eight tones which, however, are 
greatly modified in connected speech. 

Cantoneae (YHeh) 

Cantonese is spoken by some 40 million people in China and 
abroad. Its speakers include not only those in the Chinese pro¬ 
vinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, but also many Chinese living 
in various other parts of the world. For instance, the dialect 
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of Chung-shan is popular among the Chinese people in Hawaii, 
and T’ai-shan (Toishan), K’ai-p’ing (Hoiping) and other Can¬ 
tonese dialects are used by Chinese residents in Chinatowns of 
the United States. Cantonese is also the language of a number 
of Chinese communities in Indochina, Thailand, Malaya and the 
South Seas. 

Social Connotations of Languages and Dialects 

The great variety of China’s languages and dialects makes 
bilingualism quite common among the Chinese people, especially 
among the non-Han ethnic groups. In the southwest, where the 
city dwellers speak Chinese, the minority people living in villages 
must learn some Chinese as a secondary language. A similar 
situation exists in the border regions of Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang 
and Tibet. 

Within the Chinese speech community, the Peiping dialect of 
Mandarin has long been the standard. Thus, most government of¬ 
ficials, teachers, students and merchants learn Mandarin with 
varying degrees of success. Lan~ch’ing kuan-hua (blue-green of¬ 
ficial speech), a Peiping dialect with a southern intonation, is 
used as the common language by many government officials. 
Some merchants and students speak the languages of Peiping, 
Shanghai and Canton with equal fluency. 

The top figures in the Communist hierarchy do not represent 
a homogeneous group as to linguistic background. Chou En-lai 
is the only one wholly fluent in standard Mandarin, Mao Tse-tung 
and Liu Shao-ch’i both speak Hunanese, or Hsiang, which is 
only distantly related to Mandarin by way of its Sinan dialect. 
Lin Piao, from Hupei, approaches Chou in his knowledge of 
Northern Mandarin. 

Knowledge of Foreign Languages 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century, there has been 
a widespread interest in the study of foreign languages. At 
that time only a handful of Chinese could speak any of the 
Western languages, but the number has increased rapidly in the 
last 60 years. 

The foreign languages commonly taught in Chinese schools 
before 1949 were English, French, German, Russian and Japa¬ 
nese. Among these, Japanese was the first to be studied by 
large groups of Chinese students. It was popular because of 
Japan’s proximity to China and her position as a leading Asian 
nation. In the early twentieth century English began to super- 
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sede Japanese as a major second language of students because 
of the influence of missionary education in China, the friendly 
relations between China and the United States and the Chinese 
interest in the scientific advancements of the West. The popu¬ 
larity of English reached its peak during the time Nationalist 
officials, many of them American-educated, ruled the country. 
Instruction in English was given throughout the 6 years of 
secondary school and was required for at least 1 year in in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning. It ranked next to Chinese and 
mathematics in college entrance examinations, and students 
who failed in English usually did not succeed in entering college. 

English is by no means neglected in Communist China. In 
1953 a knowledge of simple English was still required for en¬ 
rollment in colleges. After 1955, when the government author¬ 
ized the Academy of Sciences to inaugurate a program of ad¬ 
vanced study for the training of scientists, each student was 
required to take Russian and one other foreign language. There 
is evidence that the other language was usually English and that 
it actually took precedence. The introduction to A New English- 
Chinese Dictionary, published in 1950, asserted that no Chinese 
language specialists trained in Russian were yet available and 
that there could, therefore, be no objection to bring out an 
English-Chinese dictionary. The Foreign Languages Press has 
consistently brought out faultless English translations of Chinese 
works, including literary classics, modern Communist literature 
and propaganda tracts. The translation for the most part has 
been done by Chinese, although some foreigners have helped 
with the work. It is the Chinese Communist policy to continue 
the use of English or any other Western language for advanced 
specialized studies. 

CHINESE LANGUAGE REFORM 

With the rise of nationalism in China, language has emerged 
as a significant political factor. Just as the Chinese people are 
bound spiritually to their ancestors by a common literary style 
and cultural heritage, so they seek a greater unity among them¬ 
selves by trying to overcome the language barriers that have 
separated them. 

Soon after the Communists came to power in 1949, they 
established a Committee for Chinese Language Reform. The 
reforms it attempted to set in motion involved the simplification 
of the Chinese characters, popularization of the common speech 
and the drawing up and putting into practice of a scheme for 
a Chinese phonetic alphabet. 
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Simplified Characters 

Simplification of the script was deemed essential because some 
of the pictographs and ideographs had a large number of 
strokes, often 20 or more. Several devices had been evolved in 
the past to expedite the process of writing. These included the 
use of a running hand or cursive style for quick writing; the 
adoption of simpler variant forms for complicated words; the 
substitution of simpler characters for complex ones having the 
same sound; the omission of redundant parts in a character. 

Using these simplified forms, which had gained wide currency, 
as well as newly coined forms of their own, the Committee for 
Chinese Language Reform prepared several lists of simplified 
characters. These lists were officially approved by the State 
Council and have since been used in publications throughout the 
country. Among them is a list of 54 simplified character- 
components; as each of these 54 components appears in a large 
number of compound words, their adoption will entail the sim¬ 
plification of more than 1,000 words. With the compilation and 
adoption of more lists, the total number of simplified words to 
be used will come to a least 3,500, or about one-half of the 
7,000 most commonly used word units. 

Another related language reform measure had its origin in 
the mass education movement of the early 1920’s. In his effort 
to promote literacy, Yen Yang-ch’u (James Y. C. Yen) the 
leader of the movement, compiled a list of 1,200 words based 
upon the frequency of their occurrence. These lists, known as the 
Thousand-Character Lessons, were used mainly by adult stu¬ 
dents in his rural experimental centers. It was believed that the 
learning of these 1,200 words would enable a hitherto illiterate 
person to have a vocabulary large enough for basic needs in 
reading and writing. 

The first official list of commonly used characters was pro¬ 
mulgated by the Ministry of Education of the Communist gov¬ 
ernment in 1952. A number of words supposed to have common 
currency among farmers and workers have been included. 

Popularization of a National Language 

The second task of language reform was to establish a common 
national language ( kuo-vu or, as the Communists prefer, p’u~ 
t’ung-hua) within the political boundaries of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist national state. This was not a new idea. In the later 
1910’s the renaissance movement led by Hu Shih created a de¬ 
mand for a par-hua or vernacular literature based on the Man¬ 
darin dialect. Since Mandarin was spoken by more than two- 
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thirds of the Chinese population, it was considered best qualified 
as the national language. Among its various subtypes, Peking 
Mandarin was selected as the standard form for writing and 
speaking. By the end of the 1920’s Mandarin was taught in 
schools throughout the country. This made it possible for edu¬ 
cated Chinese to converse with each other in Mandarin no matter 
what language or dialect they spoke as mother tongues. Never¬ 
theless, the introduction of p’u-t’ung-hua among all Chinese na¬ 
tionals, even among Han Chinese alone, has presented problems 
since it involves teaching Mandarin as a second language to 
many and as what approximates a new dialect of the same 
language to others. 

In the spring of 1956 the campaign for promoting the use of 
Mandarin went into high gear following the publication of the 
Committee for Chinese Language Reform’s draft plan for the 
phoneticization of the Chinese language. In conjunction with the 
Ministries of Education and Higher Education, the Committee 
issued directives to all government agencies and mass organiza¬ 
tions to push plans for the popularization of Mandarin as the 
standard language. At the same time all the local branches of 
the Committee launched a similar drive in provinces and cities 
to encourage the people to accept Mandarin as their p'u-t’ung-hua. 

The campaign consisted of the training of language teachers 
in normal schools, the broadcasting of Mandarin programs by 
central and local radio stations, the publication of newspapers, 
magazines and textbooks in the vernacular language and the 
showing of films to popularize the use of Mandarin. These efforts 
were sponsored by the Ministry of Culture. The Ministries of 
Education and Higher Education, besides issuing orders to pri¬ 
mary and secondary schools to make the use of the common 
speech mandatory for students both in the classroom and at 
home, sent investigation teams to check the progress of the 
campaign. 

The language reform movement envisages the eventual Sinifi- 
cation of the non-Han peoples of the border regions. The govern¬ 
ment has encouraged the study of Mandarin by the non-Han 
ethnic groups; it has adopted the Han (Chinese) Language Popu¬ 
larization Plan and established elementary and secondary schools 
in the autonomous border districts. National policy dictates that 
the diverse minority groups are to be welded more closely to¬ 
gether through the use of a common language. 

The Chinese Phonetic Alphabet 

The third problem of language reform was the establishment 
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of a phonetic alphabet to annotate and transcribe the ideographs. 
Such scholarly tools as dictionaries, indexes, bibliographies and 
catalogs were traditionally arranged on the basis of a complex 
system of fundamental characters (radicals) or the number of 
strokes in each character. Telephone and telegraph messages had 
to be sent in a numerical code. These considerations have long 
spurred proposals for reform. 

As early as 1912 a proposal for the adoption of a phonetic 
alphabet was made at an educational conference convened by the 
Ministry of Education. Since then many systems have been ad¬ 
vocated. In 1918 a set of 39 phonetic symbols ( chu-yin tzu-mu) 
was officially promulgated by the government for the promotion 
of Mandarin as a standard national language. It was incorporated 
in Chinese language textbooks at the grade-school level and used 
with some success by Yen Yang-ch’u in his Thousand-Character 
Lessons. The Nationalist government further encouraged its use 
in the 1930’s. These phonetic symbols were not intended as a re¬ 
placement for Chinese characters; instead they were printed 
alongside the Chinese text like the Japanese kana as a phonetic 
guide to pronouncing Chinese words in the standard Mandarin 
dialect. This device proved cumbersome and did not gain wide 
support. 

A Chinese phonetic alphabet was approved by the Chinese 
Communist government in 1958 as an aid to learning the pronun¬ 
ciation of ideographs. Language textbooks at the primary level 
have since been annotated in this system. The alphabet is also 
used by foreigners as an aid in their study of Chinese writing. 
It is also useful as a means of interpolating foreign names and 
terms, by transliteration, in the body of Chinese texts. In addi¬ 
tion, the Chinese Communists expect it to provide as nearly a 
uniform basis as possible for the transcription of all non-Han 
Chinese languages, most of which have no indigenous systems of 
writing. 

There has also been great interest in the Romanization of the 
Chinese written language. Long before the Chinese themselves 
became aware of their language problem, Christian missionaries 
to China had used Roman letters to transcribe Chinese sounds as 
an aid to learning the spoken language. From these early at¬ 
tempts evolved the Wade-Giles system named after Sir Thomas 
Wade and Herbert A. Giles, two English Sinologists. This has 
become the standard system of Romanization, and it is used 
widely by Chinese language experts in the United States. In the 
mid-1920’s scholars in China began discussing the possibility of 
evolving a Romanized script, not merely to help foreigners study 
Chinese, but ultimately to take the place of the Chinese ideo- 
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graphic script. One of the Romanized systems that attracted the 
attention of scholars was the Gwoyeu Romatzyh (National Lan¬ 
guage Romanization) made by Chao Yuan-jon (Y. R. Chao), a 
well-known linguist. 


Elimination of Illiteracy 

One of the important aims of language reform is to make 
Chinese writing easier to learn on a mass basis. Phonetic annota¬ 
tion of the characters and the use of many simple forms have 
contributed to that aim. The Communists have also instituted a 
system of spare-time schools. The State Statistical Bureau re¬ 
ported that in 1956, 26 million people of all ages attended such 
schools at the primary level, with the main purpose of acquiring 
a measure of literacy. This figure represents about half of the 
number of primary school children (57.7 million) who were regu¬ 
lar pupils in that year. 

Literacy was a cultural characteristic of the old gentry and 
was not for the peasantry; it was associated with elite status, 
political power and a way of life based on consumption emanci¬ 
pated from physical toil. The peasants had little to do with writ¬ 
ing, books or documents of any kind. As recently as 1940, after 
the Nationalist government had made some effort at reducing 
illiteracy among the masses by encouraging adult education, 
teacher training and education in the villages, fully 80 percent 
of the Chinese population was unlettered. 

The Communists have continued to make efforts at eradicating 
illiteracy among the people. In October 1952 the National Con¬ 
ference on the Elimination of Illiteracy was convened jointly by 
the Ministry of Education and the All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions. It was announced at the meeting that an attempt would 
be made to wipe out illiteracy among the cadres of peasant and 
labor origin in 2 years, in the industrial labor force in 3 to 4 years, 
and among all the young peasants and workers in 6 to 7 years. 
Literacy for the whole country was expected by 1962. 

The Communists have undoubtedly accelerated adult education 
among the cadres and in the armed forces, but it is unlikely that 
they have achieved similar success among the great mass of the 
people of China. The Communists aim at a fundamental change 
from the status of peasants to that of industrialized farmers; 
literacy is only one aspect of a change of life in the direction 
of rationalized, businesslike production in agriculture. 
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THE NON-HAN ETHNIC GROUPS 


The non-Han people are distributed widely in Manchuria, Inner 
Mongolia, Northwest China, comprising Sinkiang, Tsinghai and 
Kansu; Tibet; Southwest China, including Szechwan, Yunnan 
and Kweichow; and South China, particularly Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. Ten of the non-Han ethnic groups have populations of 
from 1 million to over 6 million. 

The Mongols, totaling almost 1 million, constitute the major 
ethnic group on the Mongolian steppes. They are divided into 
three groups: the Eastern Mongols, the largest group in Inner 
Mongolia, related to the Khalkhas of Outer Mongolia; the Western 
Mongols, or Olots (Oirats); and the Northern Mongols, or Bur¬ 
yats. Small numbers of Mongols are found in Sinkiang, Man¬ 
churia and Kansu. Other ethnic groups in Inner Mongolia include 
the Dagur, Oronchon, Yakut, Solon and Tungusic immigrants 
from Manchuria. All are relatively unimportant numerically. 

The Uighurs (New Uighurs or Eastern Turks) number over 
31/2 million and live mainly in the southern part of Sinkiang. 
They generally call themselves after the names of the cities in 
which they live. Other groups in Northwest China include the 
Hui (descendants of Arabian and Iranian soldiers and merchants 
who moved to China more than a thousand years ago and have 
lost much of their racial identity through intermarriage with the 
Han Chinese), Kazakh, Kolkoz, Monguor, Sibo, Tajik, Tatar, 
Uzbek and the Sarigh-Uighur. 

The Tibetans have an estimated population of almost 3 million. 
They are distributed principally in Tibet and in the Chamdo 
region of Szechwan, but some are found in Tsinghai and Kansu. 
Their neighbors in Tsinghai and Kansu include the Monguor, 
Salar and Turki. 

The Miao and Yao, though not closely related, are often classi¬ 
fied together. They number over 3 million, and comprise one of 
the most important groups in South and Southwest China. The 
Miao are distributed widely over the mountainous areas of south¬ 
ern China from Kweichow and Yunnan in the west to Hunan, 
Kwangtung, and Kwangsi in the central south. The Kwangtung 
group, located on Hainan Island, are the descendants of those 
Miao soldiers who were brought there centuries ago by the Chi¬ 
nese government to quell the rebellious Li. The Miao are sub¬ 
divided into such groups as the Red, Black, Blue, White and 
Flowery Miao. The Yao inhabit the mountainous regions of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 

The Chuang number over 6Vfe million and are the largest of 
the ethnic minorities in China. This Thai-speaking group is lo- 
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cated principally in Kwangsi. The Chuang have perhaps been 
more completely assimilated by the Han Chinese than any other 
minority group. 

The Yi ^Lolo) number over 3 million. They are located prin¬ 
cipally in the Liang-shan area on the borders of Szechwan and 
Yunnan. The Puyi, numbering about 1.2 million, are distributed 
in low marshy areas around Kweiyang and in southwestern Kwei¬ 
chow province. The Korean immigrants are concentrated in Man¬ 
churia. The Manchus, who are related to the Tungus, have be¬ 
come completely Sinicized except for a small group now living in 
Sinkiang. 

Many of these minority nationalities are indigenous groups 
that settled in their homelands in early antiquity; others moved 
to their present locality in recent centuries. Though their migra¬ 
tory routes were different, they seem to have followed a general 
southward movement from the deserts and plateaus of the north 
to the Yellow River plains, or from the central south and south¬ 
west regions toward the tropics. The northern groups, like the 
Mongols, Manchus and Tungus, pressed southward and were re¬ 
peatedly pushed back to their original abode by the Han Chinese. 
On the other hand, the southern groups, like the Thai and Miao, 
penetrated beyond the Chinese national boundary into Burma, 
Indochina and Thailand. 

Languages of the Minority Peoples 

Tibeto-Burman Languages 

A great number of dialects in southwestern China belong to 
the Tibeto-Burman group, spoken by at least 3 million people. 
Unlike other Sino-Tibetan languages, those in this group use the 
word order of subject-object-verb. Moreover, their tonal system 
is less complicated. It is presumed that there were originally 
many consonant clusters both at the beginning and the end of the 
words, and that the qualities and combinations of these clusters 
may have contributed to the tonal development in the Tibeto- 
Burman dialects. 

The Tibeto-Burman languages can be divided into two major 
subgroups, the Tibetan and the Lolo-Moso. Tibetan is spoken in 
Tibet proper as well as in northwestern Yunnan by the Trung 
and Nung and in western Szechwan by the Jarung and Chiang. 
The earliest record in the Tibetan language dates back to the 
ninth century when the Tibetan alphabet was first derived from 
the Hindu alphabet. A large amount of Tibetan literature, mainly 
Buddhistic, has been preserved. 

In southern Szechwan and Sikang, and throughout Yunnan 
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and Kweichow, there are tribes like the Yi (Lolo), Nahsi (Moso), 
Lisu, and others which speak somewhat similar dialects. Almost 
all have five or six tones. The Yi people have their own syllabic 
writing, largely used in religious texts. The Nahsi possess two 
systems of writing, one pictorial and the other—employed mainly 
by the priests—syllabic. Several alphabetic systems for the Lisu 
dialect have been devised by Westerners who have worked among 
the Lisu people on the Yunnan-Burma border. 

The language of the Pai (Minchia) people who live in western 
Yunnan may possibly belong to this group. It shows a strong 
Chinese influence in vocabulary and probably in word order. 

Mimo-Yio Language 

The Miao-Yao language is spoken by more than 3 million people 
belonging to the many primitive groups in mountainous areas 
throughout Southwest China. Formerly it was believed that Miao 
belonged to the Mon-Khmer branch of the Austroasiatic language 
family and that Yao was related to Thai, but recent studies have 
established the close relationship between Miao and Yao, as well 
as their position in the Sino-Tibetan language family. Miao, for 
instance, is like Chinese in that it is largely monosyllabic and 
has a number of tones. 

Thai Language 

The Thai language, used by approximately 9 million people in 
Communist China, is closely related to Chinese. It is spoken by 
different ethnic groups in Kwangsi, Yunnan and Kweichow, with 
the result that there are a number of Thai dialects. These can be 
classified into two large groups: Northern Thai and Southwestern 
Thai. Northern Thai consists of some of the Chuang dialects 
spoken in a great part of Kwangsi. Southwestern Thai consist of 
dialects spoken mainly outside of China. 

In China most of the Thai dialects have no scripts of their own. 
The only exceptions are a few dialects in Yunnan, which employ 
either the Shan alphabet, taken from Burmese, or an alphabet 
closely related to the one used by the speakers of the Southwestern 
Thai dialects. Both alphabets were originally derived from Hindu 
sources. 

The ancient Thai language had four tones analogous to the 
four tones in the Chinese language. Each was further divided into 
two groups according to whether the initial consonant was orig¬ 
inally voiced or voiceless. Modern Thai dialects possess eight or 
more tones as a result of vowel development. In one respect, the 
Thai language differs from Chinese. The adjectives in Thai are 
generally placed after the substantives they modify. 
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Closely related to Thai and often classified together with it is a 
group of dialects known as Sui-Kam-Mak. Though sharing a com¬ 
mon origin with Thai, the primitive Sui-Kam-Mak must have been 
separated from Thai very early and developed special features. 

The language of the aboriginal Li people on the island of 
Hainan has not been adequately studied. Some linguists believe 
that it is related to the Thai dialects, but the relationship is 
doubtful although some words are common to both groups. 

Mon-Khmer Language 

Only a very few tribal peoples, like the Wa, Puman and Pa- 
laung, who live along the Yunnan-Burma border, speak the Mon- 
Khmer languages of the Austroasiatic family. Numbering less 
than 100,000 persons, the Mon-Khmer speakers are among the 
many minority groups in Communist China who speak languages 
which have linguistic affiliations with peoples outside the coun¬ 
try’s political boundaries. 

Turkic, Mongolian and Tungus Languages 

The Turkic, Mongolia and Tungus peoples in the Altai Moun¬ 
tain region speak languages which may be grouped together as 
Altaic. Though their relationship has not been definitely estab¬ 
lished, they have several features in common. 

The speakers of the Altaic languages are spread over a very 
wide area in Asia Minor, Central Asia and Siberia, while only 
small groups of them are found in Communist China. Turkic 
languages are spoken by some 4 million Kazakhs, Uighurs and 
Kirghiz in Sinkiang as well as in scattered districts in Mongolia 
and Kansu. The Uighurs have their own script, while some of the 
other groups use Arabic alphabets. The Mongolian languages are 
spoken by 11/2 million Mongols in Inner Mongolia and by other 
Mongols outside Communist China in the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia and Siberia. The Mongols use a writing system which 
they adopted from the Uighurs. The Tungus languages are spoken 
by 21/2 million Tungus, Manchus and others in northern Man¬ 
churia. The written language of the Manchus was derived from 
the Mongolian, but moat of the Manchus have been completely 
Sinicized and no longer speak or write their own language. 

Cultural Characteristics 

Culturally, the Han Chinese are basically homogeneous. The mi¬ 
nority groups, however, show considerable local variation: some 
retain elements of an aboriginal society; some have reached the 
level of slave or feudal society; others have been so completely 
assimilated by the Han Chinese that little trace of their original 
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culture is discernible. Historical transformations have further 
increased the complexity of the social and cultural nature of the 
minority peoples. 

The Mongols 

The Mongols are concentrated in Inner Mongolia, known ad¬ 
ministratively in 1967 as the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Re¬ 
gion. Recent estimates place their number at about 1.7 million. 
Although claims have been made for large absolute increases—45 
percent between 1947 and 1962—their number relative to the 
immigrant Chinese has been steadily declining, so that by 1962 
they stood in the ratio of roughly one Mongol to every seven 
Chinese. 

The Mongols in this area comprise a number of different tribal 
associations which are now social and cultural in substance, 
having lost their earlier political and military significance. The 
people are closely related in language and culture to the Mongols 
of Outer Mongolia, or Mongol People’s Republic, both groups 
being known collectively as the Eastern Mongols. The spoken 
language is essentially the same, with some phonetic differences. 
Whereas in Outer Mongolia the Cyrillic script has been adopted 
for official and most unofficial writing, in Inner Mongolia the 
traditional Mongol script is still in use. In recent years there has 
been some talk of Romanizing written Mongol, as has been done 
with Chinese, but up to 1967 little if any change had occurred 
in this direction. Since Mongol is a radically different language 
from Chinese, any common system of writing would contribute 
little to daily communication between the two sets of speakers. 

Apart from language, Mongols differ from Chinese in tradi¬ 
tional ecology and social organization and in fundamental social 
and cultural values. Inhabiting the vast Mongolian plateau, where 
annual rainfall is low and the environment suited to grazing 
rather than farming, the Mongols have for centuries been a no¬ 
madic pastoral people, depending for their food, clothing and 
shelter on their horses, cattle, sheep, camels or yaks. The mobile 
camp has been the basic unit of social organization and mobility 
the governing principle of their political and military institu¬ 
tions. Informal cooperation and reciprocity among herding camps, 
open hospitality to the wayfarer, egalitarianism, independence 
and military prowess have been their ideals. The Mongols have 
always tended to disparage farmers in general and Han Chinese 
farmers in particular for the sedentary lives they lead in con¬ 
gested settlements, for their commercialism and for their society 
with its bureaucratized institutions dominated by scholars rather 
than warriors. 
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In certain areas and at certain times, the Mongols have been 
heavily influenced by contact with alien societies and cultures, 
and in ways not always in keeping with their own traditions. 
From Tibet they acquired the Lama Buddhist religion which 
introduced a more sedentary type of community—the monastery 
with its supporting congregation. From long periods of Chinese 
suzerainty, they acquired a system of fixed administrative units 
and offices and a more elaborate system of official ranks and titles 
which in many ways was paralleled and supported by the mo¬ 
nastic hierarchies of the Buddhist church. Eventually there ap¬ 
peared noticeable and more permanent differences in status and 
wealth between the families of bureaucratic officials and those of 
common herdsmen and monks. 

In Inner Mongolia, a border area, this situation was further 
complicated by the direct confrontation of Chinese farmers with 
Mongol herdsmen. In this contact zone the Mongols were subject¬ 
ed to continual and unrelenting encroachment by Chinese settler 
and Chinese county ( hsien ) administration. This pressure became 
particularly severe when the Chinese opened new railroads into 
the grasslands and imported colonies of settlers. The Mongol lead¬ 
ers made periodic efforts to establish a firm limiting line beyond 
which the Chinese agricultural settlements could not go, but in¬ 
variably these lines were breached, and the Mongol pastoralists 
found themselves retreating from one line to another. 

On the other hand, penetration by the more highly organized, 
farm-based and market-oriented society brought with it certain 
economic alternatives and advantages which the Mongols grasped. 
Whereas before they had simply traded off their surplus animals 
and animal products in exchange for Chinese goods, they were 
now compelled to become more directly involved in a mixed border 
economy. Throughout the contact zone they developed permanent 
settlements where forage crops were cultivated for winter fod¬ 
der and where animal products were regularly collected and proc¬ 
essed for Chinese markets. Some Mongols collected rents on lands 
that they once had owned but which had come under Chinese 
hsien jurisdiction; others bought back such lands and let them 
out to Chinese tenants. In some areas poorer Mongols actively 
took up farming, living in Chinese style among Chinese farmers. 

In spite of these accommodations, from which many individual 
Mongols undoubtedly benefited, the long-run trend in Inner Mon¬ 
golia was for Mongol leaders and spokesmen to deplore and resist 
as best they could the continual encroachment on their native 
pasturelands and to struggle, either openly or covertly, to retain 
their national identity and political solidarity. Throughout the 
years China was governed by the Nationalist and invaded by the 
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Japanese, they were at least able to maintain their traditional 
system of administrative units—the banner and league, roughly 
equivalent to county and province—as well as their religion and 
language. 

With the advent of Chinese communism, the older bureaucratic 
structures in Inner Mongolia, both of church and civil admin¬ 
istration, were destroyed and their related class distinctions 
obliterated. The remaining lamaseries and lamas were placed 
under the control of the regional branch of the Chinese Buddhist 
Association, and the administrative structures were run by Party 
cadres who were preponderantly Chinese. In 1967 the administra¬ 
tive units of banner and league were still extant, but the coop¬ 
erative, the commune and the state farm had been widely intro¬ 
duced, despite considerable Mongol resistance. Recent reports in¬ 
dicate the existence of what are called pastoral communes, which 
are based on pastoral cities of collectivized herds fed on cut fod¬ 
der. Numerous creameries and abattoirs are also said to have 
been established. One reporter, P.H.M. Jones, asserts that in 
1958 some 300,000 Mongols inhabited the pastoral areas of Inner 
Mongolia and that about 800,000 were settled in the farming 
areas, or in mixed farming and herding areas, where presumably 
most of the communes were established. Several thousand Mon¬ 
gols were also reported to be working in factories. 

With the Mongols in a ratio of 1 to 7 with the Chinese, and 
with Communist Chinese-dominated cadres in control, Chinese 
power in Inner Mongolia is extensive and more immediate than 
ever before. Yet the old issues remain. Chinese pressure on the 
land continues, as do Mongol complaints that the new railways 
are opening their best pasture lands to the Han Chinese farmer. 
Again the Mongols are calling for a new boundary line, to run 
through the mixed farming and herding zone, which will divide 
the region once and for all into Mongol and Han Chinese areas. 
Some go further, insisting that Mongols living elsewhere should 
be relocated in the pastoral Mongol area. 

Considering the 1967 distribution of the Mongols, this last 
point seems totally unrealistic, but around it revolves the am¬ 
biguity of the Mongols situation. Most Mongols, whether living 
in the pastoral, agricultural or mixed areas, still cling to their 
Lama Buddhist religion, their distinct written language, the sym¬ 
bols of their mobile, pastoral way of life and the traditions of 
past military glory under Genghis Khan, but beyond this they 
are divided as to how to adapt to the existing realities. Where 
the extreme nationalists want to create a separate Mongol pas¬ 
toral area, the conservatives consider this tantamount to setting 
up a native reservation where the Mongols would constitute a sort 
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of cultural exhibit. Where the nationalists again are urging for 
predominantly Mongol cadres in predominantly Mongol areas, 
others see little ultimate gain in view of the overall ratio of 
Mongols to Chinese. 

As time goes on, and Chinese Communist pressure mounts, 
this split will probably widen, but for the moment the Chinese 
appear to stand off from taking sides. They want to socialize the 
Mongols, and they are fearful of any strong nationalistic move¬ 
ment or of the resurgence of Lama Buddhism as a rallying point 
for such movements. On the other hand, the disappearance of 
the Mongols as a distinct ethnic minority in Inner Mongolia 
might be disadvantageous in the regime’s future relations with 
Outer Mongolia, and for this reason they seem interested in pre¬ 
serving at least the overt symbols of Mongol identity and culture. 

Turkic Groups in Sinkiang 

Before the Communist takeover of China Proper in 1949, Sin- 
kiang had a population of 3.73 million, 80 percent of them Uig- 
hurs. Chinese, concentrated chiefly in Urumchi and other urban 
centers, numbered no more than 300,000, counting 92,000 Moslem 
(Hui) Chinese. By 1967 there were close to 3 million Chinese, 
while the overall population of the Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous 
Region had nearly doubled to 7 million. Of the officially listed 13 
nationalities, only the Uighurs, Kazakhs, Kirghiz, Mongols and 
Tajiks have a combination of national consciousness and terri¬ 
torial base. Besides the Uighurs, the most significant groups in 
terms of numerical strength, cohesion and area occupied, are the 
400,000 to 500,000 Kazakhs and the 65,000 Kirghiz, both pas¬ 
toral nomads. 

The Uighurs. Sinkiang, enclosed on the north, south and west by 
great mountain masses and on the east by a barren plateau, is 
largely desert. The southern two-thirds is the Tarim Basin, one 
of the driest deserts in the world. The presence of oases makes 
agriculture possible, however, and this is the habitat of the seden¬ 
tary farming Uighurs. The oases in the north consist of fringes 
of land in which rainfall-farming prevails. Farms, ranging in 
size from 1 to 8 acres, surround the basin. Utilization of land de¬ 
pends on its proximity to the center of the oasis. Toward the 
center, cultivation of garden crops is intensive with use of night 
soil. Outward from the center, the use of fertilizer decreases, and 
hardier crops such as potatoes, millet and kaoliang are grown. 
North of the T’ien Shan range, winter wheat is an important 
crop, and cotton is grown as a cash crop, as are melons, grapes, 
peaches and apricots. Silkworms are also raised. 

The intense nationalism of the Uighurs is closely tied to Is- 
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lamic symbols. Religious leaders are as important for their secu¬ 
lar functions in preserving the cultural heritage as in their spirit¬ 
ual role. They have historically been the only literate element of 
the population. Most literary works, written in Arabic, are re¬ 
ligious in character, stressing the role played by the church in 
the struggle against outside oppression. 

The Uighurs are Moslems of the Sunni sect. They maintain 
their ties with the rest of the Moslem world and feel themselves 
to be members of a world Moslem community. They are not, 
however, strict in their observance of ritual practices. Thus, few 
persons among them perform the daily ablutions or regularly say 
the prescribed prayers. Few women wear the veil, and many 
habitually go about unescorted. Dietary habits of Islam are fol¬ 
lowed to a certain extent, but alcoholic beverages are consumed 
freely. 

Much of the pre-Moslem religion of the Uighurs is included in 
their present-day religious practices. While there are numerous 
Moslem shrines everywhere, their names betray their association 
with the older ancestor worship. The shrines are associated with 
the curing of disease and with childbirth, and many of the pil¬ 
grims are women. There is a strong belief in ghosts, and witch¬ 
doctors are among the chief medical practitioners. Elements of 
pagan festivals color the present-day Moslem celebrations. Dis¬ 
eases are attributed both to God and to evil spirits. The latter 
are identified with the Moslem jinns. 

There are two classes of Moslem officials: the judges and priests 
who perform judicial functions in addition to religious; and the 
mullahs. Any adult male who can read and write and who wears a 
turban is included among the mullahs. In addition there are vari¬ 
ous mosque officials. 

Personal morality is minimally affected by religious proscrip¬ 
tions. Uighurs tend to be indolent and pleasure loving. They have 
a special fondness for music, drama and good food. Relations be¬ 
tween the sexes are usually uninhibited, and temporary alliances 
are common. Divorce is frequent, and the family is less stable as 
an institution than among Moslems in any other part of the 
world. 

Nevertheless, the family group, living together under one roof, 
is the basic producing unit in this agricultural society. It often 
includes married children. Despite the pressure on the limited 
landholdings, such large families are considered desirable because 
the water available to a family depends upon the quantity of 
labor supplied in the cooperative irrigation enterprises. Families 
living together in a single community are bound together not by 
kinship ties but by economic necessity. Irrigation agriculture. 
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upon which the community depends for its existence, is based 
upon communal labor. 

The family is considered a basic aspect of human civilization, 
and marrying and raising a family is a religious obligation. A 
family man is respected and esteemed. It is a disgrace for a 
woman not to have children. 

Polygamy is permitted according to Islamic law, but the few 
who can afford two or more wives keep them in separate parts of 
town or even in different towns. The status of Uighur women is 
not as low as in some Moslem communities, and the wives do not 
tolerate rivals. 

Wealth gained through efficient irrigation and farming prac¬ 
tices is the basis of Uighur class structure. The landed gentry, 
holding title of 50 or more acres, is socially and politically at the 
top of the social structure. The small peasantry makes up about 
two-thirds of the society. The clergy and merchant classes make 
up the other classes, and the latter have become politically im¬ 
portant. 

The Kazakhs. The term Kazakh, like its Slavic form Cossack, is 
believed to have originally meant a fugitive and masterless man 
who has separated himself from his tribe. The Kazakhs were 
formed into a group of specific ethnic identity with the collapse 
In the sixteenth century of the Mongol Empire founded by Geng¬ 
his Khan. The largest portion of them had been part of the Golden 
Horde and were of Uzbek origin. They continued as an inde¬ 
pendent nomadic nation of herders until subjugated by the Rus¬ 
sians during the nineteenth century. Only a very small fraction 
out of a total of 7 million found themselves within China’s bor¬ 
ders when the Russian and Chinese empires met in Central Asia. 

As of 1967 there were an estimated total of 400,000 to 500,- 
000 Kazakhs with grazing grounds within Sinkiang Province, 
and a much smaller number within the Mongolian People’s Re¬ 
public. The main grazing grounds of Communist China’s Kazakhs 
continued to be in northeast Sinkiang along the Soviet border 
adjacent to the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Principally pastoral nomads, herding sheep, goats, cattle, horses 
and camels, Kazakhs are also familiar with agricultural tech¬ 
niques. Poor herders usually spend part of the year sowing and 
harvesting hay, grains or potatoes; wealthier Kazakhs hire others 
to do this for them. Milk, cheese, grain and potatoes are the 
staple diet of the less prosperous, while wealthy herders consume 
more mutton. Herds of horses are prestige symbols, and kumis, 
a drink made of fermented mare’s milk, is considered a special 
luxury. 

Winter quarters are usually permanent earthen or wooden 
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structures in the foothills of mountainous areas. Felt-covered 
tents are used in the summer. While winter quarters belong to 
specific families, summer pastures in the plains belong to the clan 
as a whole. It is the availability of winter shelter areas, rather 
than of grazing acreage, which determines the total population 
capacity of any kazakh territory. Disputes over winter quarters 
are a common cause of friction among Kazakhs and between 
them and other ethnic groups, especially colonizing Uighur or 
Han Chinese farmers. 

Kazakhs consider themselves Moslems, but they are lax about 
such specific observances as hours of prayer, seasons of fasting 
and dietary laws. They do not, however, eat pork. Their way of 
life prevents either veiling or secluding their women. Male cir¬ 
cumcision is often neglected. Pre-Moslem folk religion continues 
to play an important role in their daily lives, and they are quite 
tolerant toward nonbelievers. 

Their language is related to Osman Turkish. Most Kazakhs 
are illiterate, and the principal written form qf the language is 
Arabic. Cyrillic alphabet, however, has come into wider usage 
since 1949 owing to the influence of their compatriots across the 
Soviet border. 

The Kirghiz. Unlike their settled compatriots in the Soviet 
Union, the 65,000 Sinkiang Kirghiz continue their nomadic way 
of life. They are alpine herders inhabiting the T’ien Shan Range, 
the Pamirs and the Karakorum Mountains. Their economy is 
similar to that of the Kazakhs, except that they depend to a 
greater extent on agriculture (some of their land is irrigated) 
and have a higher proportion of cattle, including yak. Unlike 
the Kazakhs, who spread out in various directions from their 
winter quarters, the movement of the Kirghiz is mainly vertical. 
They inhabit lower slopes in the winter and move to pastures at 
higher altitudes as the snows recede in spring and summer. Their 
horizontal movement is limited by the grazing land of neighbor¬ 
ing Kirghiz clans in adjacent valleys. Both winter quarters and 
summer pastures are clan property. 

Their language is more closely related to Changhatai Turkish 
and to Uighur than to Kazakh. Their literacy rate has tradition¬ 
ally been very low, and the only written form of their language 
was in Arabic until the Cyrillic alphabet was introduced among 
the Soviet Kirghiz. 

Their religion is a variant of Islam, modified greatly by cus¬ 
toms associated with their way of life and by survivals of their 
previous shamanistic beliefs and practices. Nevertheless, they 
feel more strongly about being exemplary Moslems than do other 
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Islamic groups j n Sinkiang, and they are less tolerant of non¬ 
believers. Strong religious feeling is expressed in their folk 
literature, and struggle against religious persecutions is a dom¬ 
inant theme. 

Others. Uzbeks and Tatars are also Turkic in language and 
Moslem in religion. Their numbers are so small and they are so 
dispersed, however, that they nowhere play a dominant role 
above village level. There are probably fewer than 10,000 Uzbeks 
and 5,000 Tatars in all of Sinkiang. 

Non-Turkic Groups in Sinkiang 

Other than the Chinese, who are rapidly becoming dominant 
numerically, as well as politically, there are no more than a few 
thousand each of non-Turkic peoples in Sinkiang. These include 
Tajiks (Iranians), Mongols, Manchus, Russians and perhaps half 
a dozen other groups. None played a significant role as of 1967. 

The Tibetans 

Farmers comprise about five-sixths of the Tibetan population. 
The poor, sandy soils along the streams in the south and south¬ 
east of the country are fertilized mainly with human and animal 
excreta. Crop rotation and fallowing are known but are not 
systematically carried out. Rain often comes too late to be ef¬ 
fective, and irrigation practices are not efficient. The principal 
crop is barley, but turnips, potatoes, wheat and millet are also 
grown. Peas are raised as fodder for horses. Some beef and dairy 
cattle are raised as sidelines, but they are generally poor. Yields 
of milk and butter are small, but these products are much valued. 

The second basic subsistence pattern among the Tibetans is 
that followed by the nomadic herders who occupy the northern 
plateau region. Here they pasture their sheep and yaks for the 
greater part of the year, descending into the Brahmaputra Valley 
only during the coldest months. Herds of 1,000 sheep and 200 
yak are not uncommon. From late spring until winter they are 
moved to successively higher pastures, the short growing season 
for each successive pasture necessitating such frequent shifts. 
Maximum cooperation is required to keep the herds together and 
to reestablish camp circles after each move. Winter is a time for 
trading, for repairing equipment and for weaving yak haircloth. 
Intensified social life is also possible at that time. 

Only a few other occupations are followed in Tibet. In the 
towns there are a few merchants, traders, craftsmen and govern¬ 
ment officials and clerks. 

Among the Tibetans several forms of marriage are acceptable. 
Property, and the problems of preserving it, preventing its di- 
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vision and increasing it, determine the form of marriage in most 
instances. Variations include monogamy, fraternal polyandry and 
polygyny. Polyandry, in which one woman cohabits with several 
men, usually brothers, has attracted the most attention from the 
outside world, but monogamy is the most common form of mar¬ 
riage in Tibet. 

For Deasant farmers, keeping the family landholding intact 
has traditionally been one of the strongest motivations, and it 
underlies many other cultural values and practices. In most 
areas it is customary for the eldest son to displace his father as 
head of household at the time of his marriage or when his first 
child is born. At this time the father moves into a smaller house, 
also located on the family holdings, and the son assumes the 
taxpaying and labor service burdens that accompany the family 
holdings. The mother and any unmarried daughters usually ac¬ 
company the father to the small house, which often is associated 
with one-third of all the land held by the family and is intended 
to maintain the older generation. 

The responsibility for maintaining unmarried sisters or aunts 
are among the duties of the head of household. Younger brothers 
of the head of household traditionally do not have the right to 
marry formally. In many areas, especially in central Tibet, they 
have customarily entered a monastery upon reaching a certain 
age. In Ladakh, and some other areas, however, it is customary 
for one or two younger brothers to remain at home with the 
householder and cohabit with their older brother’s wife. Any 
children in such arrangements are always considered to be the 
offspring of the older brother. 

If the head of the house is not able to have children, there are 
various arrangements for the continuation of the family line. In 
central Tibet it has been customary for the head of household 
to inform his younger brother in the monastery of this fact, and 
then to adopt a child if both brothers agree on this course of 
action. It has been far more common, however, for the younger 
brother in such cases to leave the monastery and replace his 
older brother as head of household and to take his wife without 
the necessity of a formal marriage ceremony. In Ladakh, where 
polyandry is almost universal, and in some of the other areas, 
an additional wife is taken into the household if the first wife 
is childless and even a third one if the second one remains 
barren. Up to two additional husbands (aside from the brothers 
of the original husband) may be called in befo e adoption is 
turned to as a last resort. A daughter may inherit the land only 
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if there are no sons and if her husband has been adopted into her 
family. 

In nearly all agricultural districts, the land was divided equally 
among peasants on one or more occasions in the remote past. 
In principle, however, all land was considered to remain the 
property of the Dalai Lama and the peasant or noble landholder 
was merely considered to have use of the land in return for 
assuming various obligations, such as paying taxes and providing 
labor service when called upon. One of the strictest obligations 
was to maintain the land intact and pass it on, in equal size, to 
the oldest son. 

Over the centuries there developed several categories of peas¬ 
ants, mainly younger sons and illegitimate sons, who did not 
have land in their own right. Many went into monasteries, but 
many others became dependent landholders on the holdings of 
noble or taxpaying peasant in return for assuming some of the 
burdens of the primary landholder. This class, however, had no 
legal rights of self-perpetuation, and the land of secondary land¬ 
holders upon their death reverted to the primary landholder, 
at least in the legal sense. In practice many secondary land¬ 
holders have been on the same land for countless generations. 

In a still more precarious position were many landless rural 
laborers and household servants. Such classes were not usually 
permitted to marry and were perpetuated primarily by informal 
cohabitation. Whereas it was common for both nobles and tax- 
paying peasants to enter monasteries, this opportunity was not 
usually available to persons of lower status. It was from these 
laborers and servants that the Chinese Communists recruited 
several thousand Tibetan cadres on the assumption that, having 
nothing to lose, they would be loyal to the new regime. They were 
often referred to as former slaves in Communist pronounce¬ 
ments. Although some slavery did exist, it was rare and confined 
to a few specific regions, such as the province of Tsha-rong. 

Larger social groupings among the sedentary Tibetans differ 
from those of the nomadic Tibetans. The basic form of com¬ 
munal organization of the nomads is the encampment, or tent- 
circle, comprising a group of from 5 to 80 households which band 
together for cooperation and protection. Within the encampment 
the households may represent related families. There is consid¬ 
erable mobility on the part of households from one encampment 
to another. 

The sedentary community may be composed of a similar num¬ 
ber of families living together but in closely adjacent houses. 
Village organization is more rigid, and there is a formally elected 
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village headman and a council of elders. Groups of villages may 
be organized into larger units. The village is a tight-knit organi¬ 
zation, economically and politically. The Tibetans insist upon 
simultaneous group action, for example, in beginning planting 
or harvesting. 

The traditional noble class, whose members lived largely in 
the cities, used to comprise the large landowners in Tibet. In¬ 
cluded in the nobility are descendants of the families of former 
Dalai Lamas, descendants of those who have performed merito¬ 
rious political or military service and descendants of early mon- 
archs. 

The formal or state religion of Tibetans is Lamaism, an adapta¬ 
tion of Buddhism. Such concepts of Buddhism as karma, nirvana, 
transmigration and reincarnation are basic to Lamaism. The 
prevailing sect in Tibet is the Yellow Hat, of which the Dalai 
Lama is the de facto head. The Dalai Lama, whose residence 
was in Lhasa until he fled in 1959 to India, formerly was also 
the political leader of Tibet. A lama of secondary importance, 
the Panchen Lama, who resided at Shigatsa, was installed by 
the Communists on the throne vacated by the Dalai Lama, but 
he was deposed by the Chinese authorities in December 1964 for 
statements supporting the Dalai Lama. 

There had long been some rivalry between the Dalai Lama and 
the Panchen Lama which the Chinese attempted to exploit. Both 
were believed to be reincarnations of their predecessors. When 
either died, the priesthood had to determine in which newly born 
child the Lama had been reincarnated. The reincarnation could 
occur anywhere, often in a peasant family. Such a family auto¬ 
matically became a member of the noble class. 

The basis of Lamaism used to be the monastery system. Mon¬ 
asteries were found throughout Tibet. Many had colleges as¬ 
sociated with them and were centers of learning and repositories 
of Buddhist literature. There were also huge grain storehouses 
that were used to alleviate hunger during years of crop failure; 
until 1959 no major region had experienced famine since time 
immemorial. 

Many monasteries housed upwards of 5,000 monks or lama 
priests. In 1967 most of these were employed by the Chinese as 
laborers in road construction or in other menial tasks. 

Present-day Lamaism embraces elements of a much older re¬ 
ligion, the Bon or Bon-pa, a shamanistic religion involving belief 
in nature spirits, evil spirits, practices of propitiation and magic. 
Elements of this religion are still practiced among tribesmen 
who are more remote from the influence of formal Lamaism. 
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Among these people, as well as among more orthodox Lamaists, 
illness is attributed to evil spirits and must be cured by magical 
means. Lamas sometimes cure illness by chanting Buddhist sutras 
or ritualistic incantations. Divination or fortunetelling is popular 
and takes numerous forms. 

The Miao-Yao 

These two groups are quite widely scattered geographically 
and exhibit considerable regional cultural variation. Certain 
cultural characteristics, however, are general throughout the area. 
They are mainly agriculturalists. Agricultural techniques and 
tools, as well as many items of material culture, have been in¬ 
fluenced by centuries of contact with the Han Chinese. 

In Kweichow, where the Miao are most numerous, there is a 
scarcity of arable land. All available land must therefore be used 
intensively. Slash-and-burn cultivation is practiced on the higher 
mountain slopes which are too steep for fertilization. Double 
cropping is practiced, and such crops as corn, millet, barley, 
kaoliang and beans are grown. The soil becomes depleted in about 
4 years. Wet rice is grown on the scarce level land as well as on 
terraces along river banks and on lower mountain slopes. The 
higher terraces are laboriously cut into the sides of mountains, 
and must depend upon rainfall and subsoil seepage. Lower 
fields are irrigated by an elaborate system of bamboo pipes and 
steampowered water mills. The rice shoots are transplanted in 
April or May and harvested in August or September. The total 
harvest in good years is barely adequate for subsistence. In bad 
years many people face starvation, and in these circumstances, 
some families are said to have sold children while the men have 
formed marauding bands to live by robbery. 

Cash crops include tea and tung oil seeds (which are sold to 
Chinese mills); tobacco; sugar cane; and indigo, both wild and 
cultivated. Fishing is economically important. Fish are caught 
by hook and line, nets, traps and by poisoning streams. Some 
cows, horses, pigs, sheep, ducks and chickens are raised. 

Handicrafts include a variety of objects of bamboo, including 
mats, hats, baskets, boxes and fishtraps. Cloth is woven, and 
some men have become silversmiths, blacksmiths and carpenters. 
Surplus craft articles are sold. Farming, however, occupies by 
far the largest number of people. 

Traces of former clan organization are said to remain among 
the Yao, but the Miao have no kin groupings larger than the 
family. Among these people, as throughout much of southwest 
China, the nuclear family, consisting of husband and wife, with 
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their unmarried children, is the primary social and household 
unit. This family owns its fields, house, animals and furnishing. 
Both men and women perform agricultural labor in the fields. 

The predominant form of marriage is monogamy, although 
concubines may be kept in separate household establishments. 
The Yao favor cross-cousin marriage. Among those Miao who 
have had intimate contact with the Chinese, there is a tendency 
to avoid marriage between families bearing the same surname. 
Children marry early, by the seventeenth or eighteenth year. 
Considerable sexual license is permitted young unmarried people. 
Some Miao villages have youth houses in which young people 
can meet to sing and to establish liaisons. 

Settlements are generally found on mountain slopes and along 
streams, usually far enough off main transportation routes to be 
inaccessible and highly defensible. Villages are surrounded by 
mud or stone walls. The houses are strewn irregularly along 
twisting streets and alleys. Houses have three or four rooms 
separated by pillars rather than walls. The rooms include stalls 
for domestic animals and storage rooms for grains. 

The Miao have two parallel religious systems which they dis¬ 
tinguish as the native and the “guest” (Chinese) religions. Each 
has its own sphere, its own priesthood and its own ritual. No 
conflict is involved in practicing elements of both religions. A 
belief in supernatural beings pervades Miao life. All are referred 
to generically as ghosts, whether they be ancestral spirits or 
nature spirits. All extraordinary phenomena are attributed to 
the workings of the spirit world. 

Of the numerous named ghosts in the Miao religion, at least 
40 are the objects of special ritual observances. Of these, over 
half are ghosts of Chinese derivation. The rituals and ceremonies 
are quite elaborate in many cases, involving a large body of 
paraphernalia and a long succession of precise activities, in¬ 
cluding animal sacrifice. Some of these rituals are performed 
at routine intervals for general purposes; others are performed 
only when something particular is sought. Elements of religion 
and magic are inextricably interwoven in most rituals. 

Nearly every Miao village has one or more shrines to an earth 
god, and special rituals are performed there twice annually. The 
earth spirit is also propitiated frequently for protection against 
wild animals. 

The soul is believed to leave the body during sleep. Sickness 
is thought to be caused when a man’s soul is enticed away by a 
spirit. At death the soul ascends to the skies, where some become 
evil spirits. 
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The Chuang 

No systematic ethnographic study of the Chuang, a Thai¬ 
speaking group, is available, and material on the culture is frag¬ 
mentary. They have become thoroughly assimilated to the Han 
Chinese and are not easily distinguishable from them. In some 
of their customs, however, they more closely resemble the neigh¬ 
boring Miao groups. 

The Chuang are largely concentrated on the plains and in the 
valleys of western Kwangsi. They are agriculturalists like their 
Chinese neighbors and have adopted many of the farming prac¬ 
tices. They practice wet rice agriculture on irrigated fields. Water 
buffalo are used in plowing. Buffalo are chiefly important as a 
measure of wealth, however, and not as a means of production. 
Settlements are generally situated near water, and dwellings are 
elevated on piles or stilts. 

There is a clan organization which regulates marriage, al¬ 
though clan exogamy is not as rigid as among the Han Chinese. 
Marriage is arranged with the services of a middleman and is 
usually performed at festival times. The bride remains with her 
parents until a child is born and only then goes to live with her 
husband. Polygamy was quite common in the past. 

Little has been recorded of religious beliefs and practices. 
There is a spring festival which is characterized by fertility 
rites, sexual license, dancing and singing. Magicians are promi¬ 
nent, and a form of sorcery using doll images is practiced. Cre¬ 
mation as a means of disposal of the corpse has apparently 
become secondary to earth burial in a coffin. 

The Yi 

The typical social organization of the Yi (Lolo) in Szechwan 
is division into castes. The dominant caste is the Black Yi whose 
members own all property and are in political control of the 
villages. The lower caste has two divisions: White Yi and Chinese 
slaves. Both are regarded as property by the Black Yi; they do 
the household work, perform all agricultural labor and can be 
bought and sold. As captured Chinese become assimilated into 
the group, they acquire status as White Yi. The White Yi can 
improve their status in time by renting land from their Black 
Yi masters. They are then known as civilian slaves and are 
economically independent. There is no mobility between the Black 
Yi and the lower castes, but barriers between White Yi and 
Chinese slaves are less rigid. 

The clans in Yi society are patrilineal, each being made up of 
members claiming descent from a common ancestor. Clan organ¬ 
izations tend to be fairly large, each having, several main and 
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auxiliary branches. Members of a clan live together in a village; 
larger clans occupy a number of adjacent villages. The villages 
are highly cohesive, being tied together by bonds of kinship 
as well as by physical proximity and the need for defense. There 
is no formal system of succession to village leadership, such as 
by age or inheritance. A man becomes leader through a process 
of common consent and on the basis of personal characteristics. 
Wealth is a factor, but successful military leadership and de¬ 
sirable personal qualities are more important. 

There is a good deal of feuding between clans, often for 
motives of blood revenge but sometimes also for theft and pil¬ 
lage. There is also much visiting between members of different 
clans, and such visits are occasions for payment of indemnities to 
settle feuds, for gift giving and for marriage arrangements. 
These practices serve to integrate the larger society. 

The basic unit of Yi society is the nuclear family which is 
also the landowning group. Marriage is regulated by both caste 
and clan. The latter is exogamous, and the preferred partner is 
a cross-cousin. Castes are rigidly endogamous. Polygamy is rare 
although village leaders attempt to contract several marriages so 
as to extend their political influence through their wives’ families. 
Wives in such arrangements are of equal status. 

The main economic activity of the Yi is agriculture which, 
perhaps because of its late introduction, is looked down upon by 
the upper caste Black Yi. The actual labor is always performed 
by the lower caste White Yi, supervised by their Black Yi masters. 

The major crop is corn. Seed is planted in small holes, and 
the fields are fairly well tended. After harvest the grain is 
dried and stored in a room in the house. The stalks are dried for 
fuel. After the corn harvest, wheat and beans are planted; these 
in turn are harvested just before it is again time to cultivate 
the land for corn. This is all dry farming dependent upon the 
fairly scarce rainfall. Buckwheat, the second important crop, is 
planted by slash-and-burn methods; the wooded areas are cut 
down and burned over and then plowed by oxen. After sowing, 
the fields are unattended until harvest. Buckwheat is double 
cropped so that the soil soon becomes exhausted and the field 
must be abandoned for several years. Some potatoes, oats and 
vegetables are also grown. Several groups grow rice on irrigated 
fields, but this is relatively minor. 

Agricultural land is owned by the clan, but it is allotted by 
the clan to individual families who treat it as private property, 
passing it on to heirs. Pasture and forest land is communally 
owned and used. The Black Yi own all the land, but those having 
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excess arable lands rent them out to White Yi tenants, taking 
about 60 percent of the produce in rent. 

Sheep and goat herding, though economically less important 
than agriculture, are looked upon as suitable occupations by the 
Black Yi who tend their own herds. Wool is cut three times 
annually; the woven cloth is used in the characteristic long 
overcoats of the Yi. Shearing time is a big social occasion when 
several clans may bring their herds together. 

Dwellings are mud- or stone-walled structures enclosed within 
a mud outer wall. Animals, including horses and oxen, are penned 
within this household compound. Building a house is a coopera¬ 
tive venture involving the whole clan. 

The basis of Yi religion is a well-developed animism. The 
world is peopled with spirits, both good and bad. Every mountain, 
tree, and stream has its spirit. Evil spirits are very numerous, 
and all have their own names and special functions. All sickness 
and misfortune are attributed to the influence of such spirits. 

The chief religious specialist is the Pimu, a man who combines 
the functions of priest and sorcerer. This is a hereditary posi¬ 
tion; the necessary ritual and paraphernalia are passed down 
from father to son or from maternal uncle to nephew. Magic 
pervades all aspects of Yi life, and the Pimu has the techniques 
for controlling magic. He performs cures by exorcising the evil 
spirits that cause sickness. He brings rain by propitiating the 
mountain spirits who control rain. A second specialist, the Simu, 
acquires his power by recovering from serious illness. Upon re¬ 
covery a spirit attaches itself to him, giving him supernatural 
powers. He is primarily a curing specialist. 

A fundamental concept among the Yi is that of destiny—of 
good and bad luck controlled by the spirit world. Divination is, 
therefore, a necessary procedure for foretelling the future, so 
that it may be controlled through magical practices. Warfare is 
never undertaken without first resorting to divination. Because 
of their belief in good and bad luck, all Yi wear amulets which 
have the power to protect the individual in hunting and warfare. 

Many ceremonies and festivals, including the New Year, are 
celebrated annually. The “farewell parties” to ghosts are re¬ 
peated several times during the lunar year. Their purpose is 
to rid the family of harmful spirits, thereby ensuring the welfare 
of its members. 

The Puyi 

Although called by different names, such as T’u-jen, T’u-chia, 
and Chung-chia in various parts of Kweichow, the Puyi are not 
divided into tribes like the Miao. The Puyi are a homogeneous 
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group, and there is little divergence between Puyi and Han 
Chinese cultures. This fact has made the Puyi more readily 
assimilated into Chinese communities. In villages where the Puyi 
and the Chinese live together, the two groups are not easily dis¬ 
tinguishable. Puyi men and women dress like the Chinese, al¬ 
though among older women the tribal costume of a tight-fitting 
jacket and a long skirt is still common. The Puyi were originally 
a Thai-speaking people, but many of them speak, read and write 
Chinese. They are not despised by the Chinese, as are the M : do, 
and they pose no special problems for the Chinese administra¬ 
tion. 

Most Puyi are peasants; only a few settle in towns and cities 
to engage in trade. Puyi women do more work in the fields than 
Han Chinese women, and their social position is lower. The 
Puyi, who usually own the land they cultivate and are well-to-do, 
probably do not accept collectivism in agriculture as readily as 
other ethnic groups in southwestern China. 

The religious beliefs and practices of the Puyi are more or less 
similar to those of their Chinese neighbors in Kweichow. Most 
believe in a plurality of gods and spirits common in Chinese 
folk religion, but some Puyi are also Buddhists like the other 
Thai groups in southwestern China. Since the beginning of the 
twentieth century Western missionary influences have penetrated 
into the interior, and a number of Puyi peasants and traders have 
embraced Christianity. 


NATIONAL MINORITIES AND THE HAN CHINESE 

In the course of Chinese history numerous campaigns were 
undertaken by the government to quell the uprisings of the 
Miao, Yao, Chuang, Yi and other groups in the southwest. As a 
result of these expeditions, Chinese influence penetrated further 
into the remote mountainous regions and valleys which were 
once the strongholds of these groups. To govern them more 
efficiently, the Chinese government adopted a policy of ruling the 
nations through native chieftains; this native official t’u-ssu sys¬ 
tem, introduced as early as the third century A.D., was eminently 
successful. The Han Chinese were also successful in using the 
army of one tribal group to fight against another, as in the case 
of the Miao soldiers who were brought in to quell the Li rebellion 
on Hainan Island. 

Sometimes native officials were assigned Han Chinese assist¬ 
ants to protect the interests of the Han Chinese population in 
the area. Native officials were also under the supervision of the 
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provincial authority, to whom they had to pay taxes and for 
whom they had to provide soldiers in case of war. 

The native official system, most fully developed and organized 
during the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644), was not abolished until 
the twentieth century when the territories of these minority 
groups were put under direct government administration. Among 
some groups, like that Tibetans and Yi, the power of the tribal 
chieftains never was broken; their continued rule was the cause 
of local disturbances in the republican period (1912-27). The 
Thai chieftains in southwestern Yunnan at the Burma border 
also continued to function up to recent times, serving as buffers 
in border conflicts. 

Along Communist China’s vast northern frontier, from Sinki- 
ang in the northwest to Manchuria in the northeast, relations 
between the Han Chinese and non-Han ethnic groups were dif¬ 
ferent. Whereas the tribal peoples in the south and southwest 
were never strong enough to offer a real challenge to the central 
government, the northern groups not only repeatedly threatened 
the empire but in several cases conquered it. The Mongols and 
the Manchus each ruled the empire for several centuries. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Mongols estab¬ 
lished a vast Asian empire with its seat of government in what 
is now Peiping. The Manchus were the masters of China for 
almost 300 years until their power was broken in 1912. After 
World War II the Mongols in Outer Mongolia, backed by the 
Soviet Union, obtained official Chinese recognition of their in¬ 
dependence and brought the nominal Chinese suzerainty there to 
an end. 

Chinese colonization of the frontiers has resulted in a pre¬ 
ponderance of Han Chinese in some minority regions, especially 
in Manchuria, where they constitute 95 percent of the population. 
The Manchus, on the other hand, have almost completely lost 
their group identity. This is a typical example of the gradual 
spread and penetration of Chinese cultural and political influences 
into the border regions and the absorption of the minority people 
through intermarriage and acculturation. Other minor groups in 
Manchuria, like the Mongols and Tungus, have also been ab¬ 
sorbed by the Han Chinese. Only the Koreans in Manchuria 
present problems that are different from those of the other 
ethnic groups in that area. For one thing, they are more West¬ 
ernized than most other groups. Furthermore, the Koreans settle 
mostly in areas where they outnumber the Chinese and where 
they persist in preserving their cultural traditions without even 
learning the Chinese language. 
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In Inner Mongolia the Han Chinese outnumber the Mongols 
about seven to one. The Mongols vary in culture and degree of 
sinification. The sedentary groups have adopted much of the 
Chinese way of life; their villages closely resemble those of the 
Chinese, and they have taken over Chinese farm techniques. The 
most sinified groups are found in the southeastern area and among 
the Tumets of the former Suiyuan Province where the Chinese 
have colonized. On the whole, neither the Mongols nor the smaller 
Tungusic groups, most of them nomads, seem to have had much 
conflict with either the agricultural and urban-oriented Han 
Chinese communities or with the Chinese administration in these 
regions. The establishment by the Communist regime of the 
Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region has further reduced what¬ 
ever tension may have existed in the past. 

Relationships between the Han Chinese and the minority na¬ 
tionalities in the northwest, however, have been very bad. There 
has been a definite racial antagonism between the Han Chinese 
and the other ethnic groups in this area. An old and deep ani¬ 
mosity exists between the Turkic people and the Chinese, partly 
because of the greater efficiency and industriousness of the Chi¬ 
nese, who have managed to displace the Turkic people in much 
of their agricultural work. The Kazakhs, a proud and freedom- 
loving people, dislike any political supervision and are known to 
have avoided tax collectors by crossing the national borders to 
Soviet Russia. Successive Hui uprisings were put down at the 
cost of much bloodshed. 

Confronted with these difficulties, the Chinese Communists 
have attempted to improve the situation. They have encouraged 
large-scale migration of Han Chinese to these regions to hasten 
the process of assimilation. They have erected schools for the 
Turkic and other groups in almost all villages, towns and cities 
in order to propagate a sense of national consciousness. They 
have initiated an intensive development of natural resources to 
raise the local standards of living and they have given the 
minority groups a semi-independent status by promoting regional 
autonomy. 


THE COMMUNIST NATIONALITIES POLICY 

Chinese Communist leaders and writers have claimed “gigantic 
achievements” in their administration of the minority nation¬ 
alities. In their view, there is no single Chinese nation but 
rather a multinational Chinese state, a fraternal cooperative 
of Han Chinese and minorities, each holding equal rights. The 
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basic policy for the solution of the nationalities question, there¬ 
fore, is the promotion of regional autonomy through the es¬ 
tablishment of autonomous areas, varying from the large au¬ 
tonomous regions (ch'u) to smaller autonomous districts ( chou ) 
an counties ( ksien ). They believe, however, that “equality for 
the minority nationalities” and the “unity of all nationalities” 
must take place within the context of the Communist trans¬ 
formation of agriculture, handicrafts, commerce and industry. 
To attain this final objective, the minority people are compelled 
to undergo a rapid transition to the intermediate stage of 
socialism. 

More than 20 million people are incorporated in autonomous 
regions covering approximately 60 percent of the total area of 
the country. These autonomous areas are of different types: 
areas inhabited by one minority group only; those inhabited by 
one dominant minority group, but including other smaller 
groups; those inhabited by two or more minority groups of ap¬ 
proximately the same size; and those inhabited primarily by 
Han Chinese, but including some minorities. In Southwest China, 
where the ethnic composition is extremely complex, most au¬ 
tonomous areas have more than one minority group. 

In certain cases the autonomous areas coincide with the former 
domains of the native officials who have either been given a 
seat in the new administration or have been liquidated, ac¬ 
cording to whether their attitude toward the national regime 
was friendly or not. Some areas—such as the Hsi-shuang-pa-na 
Thai Nationality Autonomous District in southern Yunnan and 
the Chuang Nationality Autonomous District in western Kwang- 
si—seem to have been established with the intention of winning 
the sympathy of the nations of Southeast Asia. Form this view¬ 
point, the autonomous areas along Yunnan-Burma border and on 
Hainan Island assume special significance. 

The autonomous areas are administered by a council composed 
of representatives of the respective minorities and the Han 
Chinese. Special non-Han cadres are trained for work in the 
minority areas at the Central Institute of Nationalities in 
Peiping which has 2,400 students from the various minority 
groups. Students are instructed in the languages, modern knowl¬ 
edge and technology and political ideology. After a period of 
training, the cadres are sent to the autonomous regions as native 
leaders to work among the people for the numerous programs 
of the government. Both Communist Party and the People’s 
Army take an active part in these programs. 

Immediately after the establishment of the Communist gov¬ 
ernment large delegations from Peiping, headed by scholars 
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and political leaders and accompained by medical teams, made 
extensive tours of the minority area. Their mission was to dem¬ 
onstrate the government’s goodwill at the grassroots level by 
presenting the minority people with gifts and providing them 
with medical service. They also attempted to explain the gov¬ 
ernment’s policy toward the minority groups while collecting 
pertinent information about them. 

The Communist regime has carried its land redistribution 
program to the minorities. In accordance with the national 
pattern, each peasant family received at least some irrigated 
land, and mutual aid teams and cooperatives for marketing and 
supplying were organized among them. Relief funds and credits 
in grain and seeds were issued, farm implements were distri¬ 
buted without charge and nationality trading companies were 
organized to facilitate the purchase of draft animals and articles 
of daily need. Slash-and-burn agriculture in the southwestern 
regions was prohibited and the farmers were urged to lay out 
terraced fields to raise crops in the mountainous areas. 

These land reform measures have resulted in a more equal 
distribution of land, and many families that formerly lived off 
the products of dry fields have come into possession of irrigable 
farms. They have ateo resulted in a number of disadvantages. 
Quite frequently farmers, especially those in the thickly settled 
southwestern areas, have had to move into villages at some 
distance from their homes in order to till the lands assigned 
to them. The treatment meted out to landlords, which was similar 
to that accorded to Chinese landlords in China Proper, was 
perhaps more strongly resented because in many areas the 
relationship between landlords and tenants was traditionally 
clpse and patriarchial. In some areas there was strong resistance 
to cooperatives and communes. 
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CHAPTER 5 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The basic unit of Chinese social structure was—and still 
is—the village, composed of families that cultivate land within 
easy walking distance of the center. The inhabitants called it the 
ch’ing chuan (green circle). The empire in which the villages 
were incorporated was called ta^-t’ung, (great connected whole) 
or, as it is given in some translations, the great community. 
How the village was connected with the whole depended on two 
fundamental circumstances of village life. First, no matter what 
the details of local economy, all villages represented the same 
level of technology, economy and social organization; they shared 
intensive hoe-agriculture, a near-subsistence economy and an 
inward-looking folk society. Second, all were related to the great 
community in much the same way. 

The state, with its governmental institutions located outside 
of village society, impinged on the village only as it enumerated 
the rural population in a census, collected taxes and drafted 
labor. The outside world intruded into village society only in¬ 
sofar as the local gentry lived there; they played an important 
role in reminding the peasant of the unattainability of elite 
status. The presence of the local gentry thus functioned to main¬ 
tain social control over disruptive mobility ambitions on the part 
of commoners. 

The outstanding difference between traditional China under 
the emperors and modern China under communism is that the 
new regime has placed officers of the state within village society 
where none were placed before. The aim of extending bureau¬ 
cratic control to the village is part of Communist economic 
planning on a national scale. In traditional times, when the 
peasant was asked only to provide his quota of labor and re¬ 
venue, the state had no concern for &ny other aspect of village 
life; local differences in culture were no obstacle to the incor¬ 
poration of regionally varied villages into the framework of 
limited demands imposed by the state. 

The cultural unity of the empire rested chiefly upon the self¬ 
definition of its agents as members of the great community, 
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whether aa local officials or local gentry throughout the govern¬ 
mental posts and villages of China. Under communism, the 
state bears down harder on local culture with the expectation 
that conformity will be tendered in ways other than taxation. 
The Communists reach into village life in order to exercise 
unprecedented controls over production, values and beliefs. They 
also risk stirring up reaction to centralized government on a 
regional and geographical basis; parts of the old empire were 
joined to the great community without having to pay the high 
price of participation which is demanded by the Communist 
state. The downward flow of directives and propaganda messages 
from the ruling authorities in Peiping has made a participant 
society in contrast to traditional society, wh6n it was said that 
“Heaven is high and the Emperor is far away." 

China under the emperors lasted as a durable social structure 
from the founding of the imperial system in 221 B.C. to the 
overthrow of the monarchy in 1911. During this time society 
withstood periodic invasion by various steppe peoples from the 
north; the conquerors adopted the Chinese imperial system in 
order to benefit from the conquest. It was contact with the West 
that led to the breakdown of the traditional order. 

Traditional society was viewed by scholars, officials and royalty 
as a product of Confucian ideology. Persons in power and 
learned men conceived of their state and society as a cultural 
entity created deliberately out of values shared by persons ad¬ 
hering to the teachings of Confucius. 

The emperors lacked the technology of command to mechanize 
administrative leadership throughout the empire. Yet, a wide¬ 
spread myth of despotic centralized power was in itself an im¬ 
portant element in giving substance to imperial politics. The 
strength of the empire rested on cultural rather than political 
nationalism. Unlike the Communist nation-state, the political 
reality of China was largely a projection of nonpolitical aspects 
of culture as they were shared by the elite; some of the most 
notable features of Communist China, by contrast, are being 
impressed or actively called forth by the government itself. 

The emperors were powerful, but only because they were in a 
position to give or deny rewards associated with the imperial 
cause. The majesty of the dragon throne lay very much with 
the glamor of court life where consumption reached its height 
and ritual its perfection. The emperor, for example, patronized 
the best artists, craftsmen, chefs, professors of ritual and 
scholars. The emperor thereby raised a cultural umbrella under 
which local officials were attracted to shelter themselves, and 
by doing so offered almost all that was necessary, in exchange, 
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to receive the license to levy local taxes and other exactions 
at their posts in the name of the emperor. Very little revenue 
collected in the name of central government, however, actually 
was transported to the metropolitan center of the empire. 

That cultural, rather than political, nationalism was the basis 
of the empire is clearly reflected in Confucian ideology which 
stresses no enforceable principles of morality. For example, 
the elite visualized the state as an enlarged family, kuoo-chia, 
(nation-family). The state was seen as an extension of the 
family, with the emperor the father of all his subjects. All the 
rules of upper-class family life supposedly applied. Filial piety, 
the foremost virtue in family life, specified that members of 
the younger generation be submissive to their elders; the at¬ 
titude of being respectful to authority was expected from child¬ 
hood. Just as the young had to obey the old, so the socially low 
had to obey the socially high. 

The purpose of life was to perfect social harmony. Each 
member of the society was to realize his position and role and 
perform his social duties accordingly. He should also refrain 
from extremes by observing the golden mean. Thus, a ruler 
should be benevolent and restrained in the exercise of his power; 
a commoner should be respectful, industrious and obedient. The 
right to rule followed from moral rectitude. This was to be 
cultivated through education in right ritual at the hands of 
Confucian court scholars. The emperor in theory ruled by his 
moral example and was followed by his subjects. Such is a 
self-justifying idea on the part of rulers and of all social superiors 
over their social inferiors. It is an idea upheld from an oft- 
quoted passage from the Confucian Analects, to the effect that, 
“The relation between the high and low is like that between 
the wind and the grass. The grass, having the wind upon it, 
bends.” If all members of society were to be so guided by the 
force of accepted conduct in the field of human relations, no 
conflict of interest would exist and peace would prevail. 

Confucian theory, under the patronage of the emperors, suc¬ 
ceeded because the laws of the empire were not laws but mere 
sociological observations of actual practice. What was given out 
by the ruling sector was, in effect, a description of behavior on 
the part of the subadministrative sectors of society. For example, 
when it was written that the commoners ought to keep their 
place, the commoners did so, not out of obedience to precepts 
directed at them from above, but out of their local need to keep 
to their place in village society (see ch. 11, Social Values). When 
the emperor was enjoined to goodness, he conformed because he 
had not the Dower to impose a reign of badness across the land. 
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A great cultural gap separated the rulers from the ruled, but 
this did not imply a loftiness of power. Imperial power was 
legitimatized in the name of the religious counterpart of the 
emperor’s earthly loftiness, T’ien (Heaven) (see ch. 10, Religion). 
It was the heavenly mandate to which the emperor looked, not to 
his subjects. The dragon throne was more an emblem of high 
civilization than it was a platform of command. 

Confucianism is a statement of faith in small part. Elite status 
for the great body of officials and local gentry was legalized by 
the state-supported examination system, based on a study of the 
Confucian classics. The stratification system between the elite 
and nonelite was stated in terms of education: learned men are 
morally worthy and deserve to be on top; those without learning 
lack moral worthiness and rightfully fill their place at the bottom. 

To a considerable extent the continuity of social order was 
assured by the predominantly localized and agrarian economic 
system. The needs of the small educated ruling class were amply 
taken care of by the peasantry, who composed the overwhelming 
majority of the population and who, for the lack of economic 
alternatives, looked inward to their round of village life. Except 
for the distribution of salt and iron under government charter 
and some interregional trade in luxury goods, commerce and 
manufacture were little developed, thereby not allowing for the 
emergence of a middle class in the modern sense. Consequently, 
for over 2,000 years the successive changes in dynasties—native 
or foreign—represented only a change in the composition of im¬ 
perial officers, but the basic social structure remained intact. 

TRADITIONAL SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

Society was divided into scholars, officials, farmers, artisans 
and merchants. The whole range of the nonhereditary elite 
(gentry) figured as the controllers and exploiters of resources 
produced by commoners and as the arbiters of social value. Mem¬ 
bers of the gentry class were classified as scholars and officials; 
commoners were classified as primary or fundamental producers 
(peasant farmers) and secondary producers (artisans and mer¬ 
chants). 

Except for the hereditary elite at the top and the outcastes at 
the bottom, the traditional social structure was divided between 
gentry and peasantry. 

Peasants included all producers, agricultural as well as non- 
agricultural, and all nonelite persons except outcastes. All peas¬ 
ants lacked power and had no privileges. Sumptuary laws were 
directed against them, and were self-enforcing because the peas- 
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ant had no way of escaping his lot (see ch. 11, Social Values). 

In the villages and market towns, farming and handicraft 
manufacturing were usually undertaken simultaneously by one 
group. In the cities handicraft manufacturing was linked with 
buying and selling, and the distinction between an artisan family 
and a small merchant family was blurred. There were profes¬ 
sional merchants, but few artisans engaged in manufacturing 
alone (see ch. 23, Domestic Trade). 

Gentry members were defined in terms of privileges legally 
granted them in accordance with their official rank, academic 
title or both. The term “gentry” is the most commonly accepted 
translation of the Chinese word, shenshih (officials and scholars), 
but it applies to the elite, as well as to those who had the rank 
legally. 

Elite persons who held their gentry status by law did so under 
several conditions. Ideally, they were men who had studied the 
Confucian classics and who had passed one or more of the imperial 
examinations. During the mid-nineteenth century, when the total 
population was close to 400 million, about 1 million degree holders 
provided the bureaucratic reservoir from which about 25,000 
ranking officials were drawn. 

Preparation for the examinations required wealth and leisure 
so that, for the most part, only gentry families already estab¬ 
lished could afford to enter candidates. Although gentry status 
was not hereditary, it tended to be perpetuated through members 
of a birth elite. Upward mobility did occur, however, as did 
some downward mobility. Commoners theoretically could enter 
the examinations, but the opportunity was generally lacking. 

Sudden wealth, as the outcome of banditry or military leader¬ 
ship in bad times, could lead to opportunities to acquire legally 
elite status, for academic titles and even certain official ranks 
(often honorary) could be purchased. By this practice the path 
of social advancement was open to commoners with wealth, as 
in the case of rich salt merchants and big landlords. Wealthy men 
sometimes had titles conferred on them by the government in 
recognition of good works and charities. In the exceptional cases 
of peasants, the effort of achievement had usually to be sustained 
ever a period of five generations for the gap to elite status to be 
crossed. In the absence of a middle class, mobility involved a 
jump from a position of powerlessness to one of power. 

Gentry status also had currency among a wide variety of rela¬ 
tives connected with the actual office and degree holder. Peasants 
addressed all nonproductive persons who walked about in the long 
gown of the shenshih as lao-yeh (your excellency). The kinship 
connections which ramified elite status beyond its legal bounds 
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were balanced by informal connections and protective influences 
between the actual title holder and other persons in power. 

A purchased degree was regarded as irregular. The regular 
gentry was divided into two groups, upper and lower. The upper 
gentry included those who had won higher degree by passing the 
provincial, metropolitan or palace examinations, and those who 
were or had been officials. The lower gentry included those who 
had passed only the candidacy examination or the profectural 
examination, which awarded the first of a series of academic 
degrees. Generally, the upper group was composed of well-known 
scholars and officials above the rank of county magistrate, where¬ 
as the lower group included lesser men who usually lived in the 
towns and villages. The lower gentry found employment as school¬ 
teachers and tutors to wealthy families, or, as poorer branches of 
a more powerful family, they may have acted as supervisors of 
their kinsmen’s landed property in the countryside in addition to 
living off their own holdings. 

The gentry as a whole, unlike the peasantry, was oriented to 
the empire, as well as to the larger cultural horizons of their 
home community. In looking outward they served in office, pre¬ 
pared local gazetteers from which items for the dynastic history 
might be chosen and participated in a high tradition of art and 
letters. In looking inward to their home community, especially 
those living in small towns or in the countryside, they acted out 
their elite status before an audience of commoners. In doing so 
they served public welfare, which, if served notably, might win 
official recognition of merit, and provided community leadership. 
Many gentry members were active in planning and directing 
public welfare projects, such as irrigation work and the building 
of public graineries; they were frequently consulted by the local 
magistrates on such projects as the organization of relief pro¬ 
grams and the establishment of public cemeteries and foundling 
homes. Although they possessed no judicial authority, they were 
often called upon to arbitrate and mediate disputes. 

One of the important functions of the gentry was to serve as 
guardians of the traditional moral teachings. They contributed 
to the establishment of schools, subsidies for students and the 
construction and repair of examination halls. When necessary 
they also organized and aadministered local defense programs. 
They played a political role by voicing the opinions and senti¬ 
ments of their communities on such occasions as drought, flood, 
insect plague, serious crop failure caused by war or local rebellion 
or injustice from incompetent government officials. 

Elite status was conferred on the gentry by the state, but the 
advantages given the gentry often worked against the state. 
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They were able to reduce or totally evade taxation of their land. 
They were exempt from labor conscription and, for a fee, could 
arrange for commoners to avoid it. For a fee they might also 
register the land of commoners in their own names so as to spare 
the commoners from taxation. 

Most of the gentry’s income came from official services or, 
rather, from the economic opportunities of office, for payment 
was but a token legitimatizing the official’s right to exploit the 
district under his control in the emperor’s name. Next in impor¬ 
tance was income from economic activities other than office 
holding, including rentals from land, profits from entreprene¬ 
urial activities (such as the management of pawnshops and 
artisans), interest on loans and mercantile ventures. Land rentals 
held the highest prestige, but the epitome of elite status involved 
drawing income from as many diverse sources as possible. 

Special Groups 

During imperial times certain special groups existed outside 
the main groups of gentry and commoners. 

Members of the imperial clan were not officials and did not 
necessarily participate in the administration of the state, but 
they had a number of privileges of which the most important 
was the right to secure some of the best tax-free lands from 
which to draw personal income. The nobility not related to the 
imperial family formed a less-privileged subgroup whose status 
tended to be higher under a Chinese than under a non-Chinese 
dynasty. 

In periods of dynastic decline members of the nobility or the 
imperial clan often controlled the emperor or even usurped his 
power and, by their monopoly of power, were able to amass 
great wealth. They were able to counter the influence of the 
officials on the emperor. In normal times the officials shared 
power with the emperor, even restricting his powers by circum¬ 
scribing him with moralistic rituals that tended to immobilize 
him. 

At the bottom of society were the outcaste groups, including 
prostitutes, actors, boat people and slaves used in handicrafts, 
mining, the trades, and as domestic servants. Slavery never was 
widespread enough to affect the basic economic structure. The 
other outcaste groups were probably stigmatized because they 
were geographically mobile people and inconvenienced the gov¬ 
ernment in keeping track of them, unlike the peasantry, which 
stayed rooted on the soil or otherwise tied locally. Outcastes were 
barred from even the theoretical right of peasants to enter the 
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examinations, to marry commoners or to purchase office. These 
legal restrictions were lifted during the eighteenth century by 
Emperor Yung-cheng, but public feeling changed little thereafter. 

Class Alignment and Class Conflict 

Aside from the special groups, only two classes existed in 
traditional Chinese society, one productive—the peasants—and 
one consumptive—the gentry. In landlord-tenant dealings, con¬ 
ducted with customary propriety and with reciprocal confidence 
even without a written contract, one party contracted for the 
right to be a tenant (no small gain for the peasant when popula¬ 
tion pressure made competition for landed security difficult), 
and the other contracted for his right to rental payments. 

The duty to be exploited with deference on the part of the 
disadvantaged party in any interclass business relationship was 
part of the socially accepted values. The advantaged party be¬ 
longed to the corporate elite whose members, as a single class 
entity, held a monopoly of control over all forms of economic 
productivity. Commoners had no choice but to produce in terms 
of the needs of those who did the exploiting. 

Differences existed within the gentry as informal status dif¬ 
ferences. The more channels of economic influence a man wielded, 
the better. All members of the gentry commanded the productive 
resources of the country, but what mattered between them was 
the degree to which they drew upon more or less prestigious 
sources of income, and what the mixture of these sources, if 
multiple, was. 

It was, for example, more seemly for a man from an old 
landowning family to socialize in the town teashops with an ill- 
paid tutor from an equally old but impoverished landowning 
family than to associate with the offspring of a wealthy mer¬ 
chant’s family that had only recently converted its money into 
land. The most snobbish elites regarded any family with a his¬ 
tory of less than five generations of landownership as parvenu, 
no matter what other sources of income may have been mixed 
with the rentals. 

It was one of the pious generalities of the upper class that 
the examinations were open to everyone, but most peasants could 
not aspire to upward mobility if they were to hold their own 
with their fellow villagers in the local economy. There was less 
class conflict than a standoff between the classes. Accumulation 
of wealth alone was rarely sufficient to bridge the gap between 
the classes. To attain gentry status from below involved cultural 
change in the whole style of life. 
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Traditional Chinese political thought sanctioned rebellion 
against bad government, and the change of dynasties invariably 
resulted in the rise to eminence of persons of low social status 
(see ch. 3, Historical Setting). This idea, however, was generated 
by the gentry themselves and was used by them, for rebellions 
were nearly always led and incited from above by persons in 
power with grievances. The notion that it actually was the 
peasants who stirred up rebellion when oppressed was a polite 
fiction that well served officialdom in keeping its footing in a 
balance of power with the royal court. Emperors who needed 
redressing could always be reminded, for example, of the famous 
story about how the peasants rose up and overthrew the wicked 
first emperor of the Ch’in dynasty. What is not mentioned is 
that it was the emperor’s own generals who led the peasant 
troops and supplied them with war chariots. 

Social Institutions Which Cut Across Class Lines 

Clans 

Among the several social institutions which cut across class 
lines, the clan was the most important. A more technical trans¬ 
lation of the Chinese word “tsu" would be lineage, not clan. A 
lineage is a local descent group. Descent is calculated in the male 
line; women marry into it; its own female offspring marry out 
of it; and the residence is on the home ground of the males. 

Lineage organization was more prevalent in the south than in 
the north. Its members lived in the same local area, ideally in 
the same village or town. Each member family had its own 
household, large and small, rich and poor. A wider organization 
than lineage also existed, to which the imprecise word “clan” 
might well apply. It could apply to gentry families of the same 
surname who lived in different localities and who kept up a more 
or less formal relationship by means of a genealogical register 
and periodic reunions of family or lineage officers. These wider 
clan organizations were expensive to maintain and were a form 
of display on the part of very wealthy families who chose this 
optional means to win high distinction and prestige. The idea of 
a clan was generalized to include all persons of the same surname, 
on the vague assumption that all were related and should not 
intermarry. Such a taboo, however, was merely a conceit of the 
upper class who had a better advantage than peasants in choos¬ 
ing what families were to be allied through marriage. 

Provincial Clubs 

Like the lineage, the provincial club cut across class lines but 
was not egalitarian. The provincial club was a kind of hotel for 
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men of like trade, mission or origin. Such hotel-like associations 
existed in the national and provincial capitals and in important 
business centers throughout the country. Men who came to the 
city to do business, to participate in the imperial examinations 
or to take government posts, but who were alien to the city, bound 
themselves together in the provincial clubs for mutual aid. The 
sole basis for membership in these clubs was origin in the same 
province, but in practice the advantages of membership were 
geared to satisfy those privileged to visit the city on some kind 
of mission. The stated functions of the club were said to be: 
provision for suitable burial of the dead (they invariably had 
their own cemeteries, in which they provided graves and coffins 
free or at reduced rates for poorer members); relief work for 
their members or for nonmembers from the same province; medi¬ 
ation of disputes between members and local persons and officials; 
provision of educational opportunities for members’ children and 
those of other compatriots in the community; and social and 
recreational activities (important to the provincial families who 
were aliens isolated from the local community). 

Secret Societies 

Little is known about the composition of the traditional secret 
societies. Mao, in an article of 1926, in assessing their revolu¬ 
tionary potential, wrote that they consist principally of a class 
of vagrants known as yu-min. The yxumin include homeless vete¬ 
rans, bandits, robbers, beggars and prostitutes. It is known that 
ex-soldiers swelled the ranks of the Society of Elder Brothers 
after the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion had been put down in the mid¬ 
nineteenth century. In any case the yv^min may be regarded as a 
displaced peasantry, which by extension includes the unemployed 
urban proletariat. 

Mao gave as examples the Triad Society in Fukien and Kweng- 
tung, the Big Sword Society in Anhwei, Hunan and Shantung, 
the Society of Elder Brothers in Hunan, Hupeh, Kweichow and 
Szechwan and the Green Gang of Shanghai and other cities. 

Mao explained that, in general, the secret societies existed as 
mutual aid organizations for the purpose of winning political 
and economic benefits for the membership. More specifically, 
they differed in the extent to which they sought political ends. 
The White Lotus Sect, for example, was extremely antigovernment 
in its political fanaticism, whereas the Green Gang, at the op¬ 
posite end of the spectrum, tended to exercise political influence 
as a means to economic ends. 

All secret societies, however, appealed to solidarity on the 
basis of religion and secret rituals. Any religious organization 
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apart from the state-supported cults (under the emperors, at 
least) was by definition subversive. A greater emphasis on re¬ 
ligion was associated with societies in the north, which seemed 
to have existed only sporadically, such as the Society of Morality 
in the three northeastern provinces. As soon as the immediate 
objective had been reached, usually economic welfare, the society 
would disband completely. 

The more politically oriented and permanently organized so¬ 
cieties were found in the south. The membership came from the 
relatively more prosperous townspeople and suburbanites of the 
coastal cities. Southern activists, whose organized hostility to 
existing government was based on life membership, were im¬ 
pacted by contact through a number of channels with the world 
outside of China. Trade with the West began in the south with 
an introduction of foreign silver; overseas remittances and new 
ideas from Chinese abroad in the southern Pacific area entered 
to influence the same communities. The overthrow of the mon¬ 
archy, seated to the north in Peking, was associated with agi¬ 
tation against the Manchus by southern revolutionaries, Sun 
Yat-sen and his overseas backers among them. 

Market Townn 

The most significant institutional setting in which Chinese of 
different classes traditionally came together and interacted was 
that of the market town. The typical market town was sur¬ 
rounded in the countryside by an average of 18 villages, or about 
1,500 households, within its marketing area. These “central 
places” were so distributed that almost every rural household 
throughout China had access to a market town. Market towns 
were unwalled nonadministrative places distinguished from 
walled and garrisoned towns where official offices were located, 
except in cases when garrisoned towns were situated in a con¬ 
venient place to function as a market town as well. The larger 
cities functioned as centers of larger trading areas embracing a 
series of market towns. Markets were not held continuously but 
usually were convened on the basis of a 3- or 6-day week, de¬ 
pending on the region, and the market days of neighboring 
marketing areas were staggered. 

Aside from their economic functions, market towns played an 
important role in traditional China as a social unit of great 
significance to the peasantry. Insofar as the peasant lived in a 
relatively self-contained world, that world was not the village 
but a larger community, that of the marketing area. Although 
the area was too large to allow for an equal distribution of in¬ 
timacy among all members of the population, the typical peasant 
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usually was at least on a nodding acquaintance with every other 
adult in the marketing community. By the time he was 50 years 
old, the peasant would have visited the market town about 
3,000 times, and there he would have met the same household 
heads of every other family in that community. In addition, his 
knowledge of the area would be increased by some time spent 
each market day in the teashops, where the code of hospitality 
enabled him to freely socialize with fellow peasants from villages 
far removed in distance from his own. The leisured members of 
the community’s local elite knew even more about everyone in 
addition to an ability to recognize everyone. 

There were consequences of this extensive social knowledge 
within the marketing community for interclass relations between 
peasant and gentry. Landlords frequently kept an office in town 
where they collected rents from tenants. Many of the local elite 
held a kind of informal court on market days in a teahouse, 
where they dealt with peasant disputes. Officials of the secret 
societies met in market towns for policy discussions. Officials of 
the government bureaucracy met in market towns with the local 
gentry. There were also contacts between peasants with mer¬ 
chants, traders and artisans and between the local gentry and 
the merchants through whom the elite governed the economic 
affairs of the marketing area. 

The marketing community, not the village community, was 
the arena of social action in pre-Communist times. It would show 
an extreme lack of knowledge of their own culture if the Chinese 
Communists did not attempt to graft their systems of production 
brigades and rural communes onto the traditional roots of rural 
life. The administrators of Communist China’s economic col¬ 
lectivization have made use of the preexisting social structure; 
the brigade corresponds to the natural village and the commune 
to the marketing community. 

SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN THE TRANSITION PERIOD 

After the fall of the Confucian monarchy, the old division be¬ 
tween the scholar-gentry class and the commoners as a legalized 
distinction came to an end. It remained as a distinction insofar 
as the population remained divided, on the whole, between a 
privileged and a nonprivileged sector..The old gentry members 
still regarded themselves as the leading class. The sons of the 
old scholar-officials became professors in the new universities and 
kept alive the Confucian set of values in a literary and philo¬ 
sophical context. Otherwise, a privileged minority of the popula¬ 
tion continued to monopolize all the alternatives to manual work. 
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including officeholding in the new republican government insti¬ 
tutions. 

The peasantry continued unchanged as a nonprivileged sub¬ 
culture except for the added burden put upon it by new economic 
advantages discovered by the republican gentry in playing ab¬ 
sentee landlord to a cash cropping tenantry for a foreign market. 
Whether the peasants owned land and paid taxes or surtaxes, or 
whether they were tenants, endlessly in debt, varied from region 
to region and from time to time. In areas of population pressure 
and in areas affected by natural catastrophe, heavy taxation and 
warlordism, life was harsh for a large percentage of the farm¬ 
ing population. 

By and large, northern China, especially the northwest, was 
worse off than central and southern China, with the exception of 
Szechwan Province, which also suffered the ravages of warlord¬ 
ism. The area of initial Communist influence in northwestern 
China did not suffer a high rate of tenancy and landlordism but 
merely the poverty of a geographical region marginal to the main 
valley centers of agriculture. 

A small section of the rural population comprised well-to-do 
landlords or part-landlords. Some were sufficiently affluent to not 
worry about the uncertainties of harvest and strong enough to 
resist political exploitation. This group came in part from former 
gentry members who had lost their old privileged connections. 
Others were newcomers from a rich peasantry, who through ef¬ 
fort or chance had succeeded in rising above their own class. The 
group as a whole was linked with business families in small towns 
or cities. Usurers and pawnshop owners who held a position of 
local economic power may be considered members of the same 
class if they were not identical to it. 

Although the traditional role of rural leadership was taken 
over by landlords and usurers during the republican period, much 
of the power on provincial and national levels was seized by the 
military. In the warlord period, from 1910 to the 1940’s, members 
of the military took the place of the imperial officials in admin¬ 
istering the country. The warlords and their lieutenants came 
from very different social milieus. Many had risen in the ranks; 
some had been bandits; others came from the gentry; and still 
others from the newly formed middle class of the treaty ports. 

A new social group developed in the urban centers. In almost 
all large cities there were concessions or international settlements 
where treaty-port nationals from the West had the right to reside 
and carry on trade and where they were exempt from Chinese 
jurisdiction. It was in and around these foreign centers that a 
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new Chinese middle class emerged in the first years of the twen¬ 
tieth century. This new class shared, either directly or indirectly, 
in the foreigners’ exemption from Chinese control. In contrast 
to the merchants and artisans of the imperial society, who were 
constantly under the control of the officials, the new Chinese 
business group was comparatively free from official interference. 
Its establishments in the treaty-port areas could not be arbitrarily 
taxed, and, even though inland trade depended on the tolerance 
of local administrators and was burdened by tariffs, urban trade 
suffered less from official exactions. 

The middle class could be subdivided into a lower and an upper 
group according to income and occupation. The storekeeper and 
the retail trader, with the exception of the owners of big depart¬ 
ment stores, had lower social status and living standards than 
industrialists, bankers and the owners of large trading firms. In 
their attitudes and political views, however, these groups were 
not far apart. Knowing the advantages of Western technology 
and leading a semi-Western life in the treaty-port concessions, 
they believed in the importance of China’s modernization in the 
political area as well as in the economic field. Although living 
under foreign protection, they were strongly nationalistic and 
favored the restoration of Chinese sovereignty. 

Of less importance was the group of industrial workers in and 
around the modern cities. In the early years of the 1920’s labor 
unions in such cities as Shanghai and Canton had become com¬ 
paratively strong and politically effective under a joint National¬ 
ist-Communist leadership. After the split between the National¬ 
ists and the Communists in 1927 and the elimination of the Com¬ 
munist labor unions in Shanghai, the labor union movement 
ceased to be of major importance. Later Communist attempts to 
infiltrate labor organizations were unsuccessful, and in 1931 when 
the Communists shifted their activities to rural areas, labor be¬ 
came less politically significant than any other group. 

The most vocal among the Chinese social classes were the 
Western-trained intellectuals. They continued the tradition of an 
elite that had led the nation in its political course, me scuaents, 
in particular, became a politically active group, quickly aroused 
to protests, strikes and demonstrations. Political agitation and 
debate were a regular part of student activities, but, through 
hostile to tradition and under the influence of Western thought, 
the new intellectuals were confused and undecided as to the most 
desirable pattern of social and political institutions. 

A small number accepted Communist doctrine, and others 
joined the Nationalist Party or cooperated with the Nationalist 
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government. For the most part the intellectual leaders remained 
critical of Communist doctrine as well as of Nationalist ideology. 
The relationship between the universities and the government be¬ 
came precarious when, during and after the Sino-Japanese War, 
the government made an attempt to suppress all political views 
except its own, so that the overall drift of intellectual opinion 
was to the Left but not necessarily to communism. 

In the period of the Nationalist government (1927-49) a new 
official class emerged. It was made up of military leaders, former 
business leaders and a few intellectuals in top positions in the 
government. Its rank and file were recruited from trainees in 
political institutes set up by the Nationalist Party. Easily the 
most powerful and influential group in China, it was nationalistic 
in outlook and antitraditional in attitude, but it had little under¬ 
standing of the Western concepts of democracy and little interest 
in intellectual pursuits. 

Thus, immediately before the Communist seizure of power, 
there existed no leading social group which possessed the inner 
cohesion or performed the overall functions of the scholar-gentry 
class in the imperial period. The traditional gentry role had been 
divided among such groups as the military leaders, the Nationalist 
bureaucrats, the new gentry members remaining in rural districts 
and the Western-educated intellectuals. All of these groups 
claimed protection, privilege and honor as members of one cor¬ 
porate class category which alone possessed all the available eco¬ 
nomic, political and social advantages. The old Confucian scholar- 
officials may be equated with the Nationalist Party elite. 

From the commoners emerged a new middle class of business¬ 
men and industrialists in the coastal and riparian cities, but it 
was the equivalent of a new branch of the upper class. The be¬ 
ginnings of industrialization created a new labor class, but this 
new occupational category was assimilated to all the other non- 
privileged roles in the division of labor, which with the soldier, 
the boatman and the peasant farmer continued to make up the 
bulk of China’s population. 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN THE COMMUNIST REGIME 

When the Communist regime first was established, the com¬ 
position of society was analyzed into five major classes: the land¬ 
lords and compradors, middle class, petty bourgeoisie, semiprole¬ 
tariat and proletariat. The new Communist government made up 
its own categories in order to talk about the particular economic 
and political objectives it intended to effect at that time. Eco¬ 
nomically, the population was divided into groups according to 
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the extent they exercised control over the means of production. 
Politically, the population was divided according to its reliability 
in supporting the socialist revolution and all it implies for chang¬ 
ing the relations between the classes and the sources of wealth 
and power. This dual system of classification actually makes for 
some latitude in identifying any individual as a particle of the 
people or of the reactionary “nonpeople.” Such flexibility is neces¬ 
sary to meet changing policy demands. Elements of the poor may 
be marked as unreliable on some one occasion, just as elements of 
the rich may be judged as reliable on some other occasion. The 
balance of these factors is a constantly changing one. The am¬ 
biguity of classification reflects partly the difficulty of the real 
situation and partly the freedom the Communists want to allow 
themselves to assign a class label in accordance with changing 
circumstances. 


Landlords and Compradors 

Landlords and compradors were classified together, perhaps be¬ 
cause both manipulated sources of production and wealth for 
their own benefit. The comprador acted as a middleman between 
Western enterprise and Chinese businessmen, a function which 
the Communists have reduced to a harsh epithet which translates 
to mean “running dog." Landlords, as men who mediated between 
rural wealth and urban consumption, must be taken as a typical 
case of exploitation, because they actually varied from small land¬ 
holders living in the village to absentee landlords who held sizable 
rural properties. In 1967 neither type existed. 

The Middle Class 

In the Communist analysis the middle class comprises “all 
those capitalist relations which exist between town and country." 
This would include the rice retailer who operates a rice-husking 
mill in the country, the middleman between the farmer and the 
markets, and the owners of factories and service organizations. 
The political behavior of this class was considered inconsistent, 
for though its members were in agreement with Communist policy 
in their opposition to foreign imperialism (as exemplified in the 
treaty ports), they were not dependable in a social revolution 
which sought to do away with the production relations which 
benefited them with profits. 

The Communists classified three types of capitalist industries 
and consumer services: those dominated by foreign capital, those 
operating with special privileges through their “connections” with 
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the government and those operated by Chinese capital and per¬ 
sonnel without either foreign or bureaucratic protection. The 
first two types have been nearly eliminated; the third exists on a 
joint state-private basis. 

The Petty Bourgeoisie 

The petty bourgeoisie consists of rich and middle peasants, 
master handicraftsmen, traders, office clerks, petty intellectuals 
(students, primarily, and middle school teachers) and lower gov¬ 
ernment functionaries, who can also be divided according to eco¬ 
nomic status into those who have a slight surplus of wealth, 
those who are just self-supporting and those whose standard of 
living is comparatively low. 

The Semiproletariat 

Another class in the early Communist hierarchy was the semi¬ 
proletariat, which consists of five categories: tenant farmers, 
poor peasants, handicraftsmen, shop assistants and peddlers. 
Again, further subdivisions into upper, middle and lower groups 
within the general class category are possible, based on whether 
or not a group is able to acquire a small yearly surplus of goods 
or services due. On the whole, this group is politically “uncon¬ 
scious” but can be rallied to the Communist cause by “proper 
indoctrination and manipulation.” 

The Proletariat 

The proletariat class forms the most important group in the 
Chinese Communist picture of its own social structure. It com¬ 
prises men employed in all industries, including railroads, mining, 
maritime transport, textiles and shipbuilding. Their importance 
does not lie in their numbers. They are high in the social hier¬ 
archy because, according to Communist theory, they are more 
politically conscious than any other class; they are skilled in 
political warfare and political agitation of all types; and they are 
linked in their background with the peasantry. 

The importance of the proletariat to Communist ideology lies 
not in the social importance to date of the proletariat itself. 
Rather, the idealization of an activist proletariat is meant to be 
used as an instrument to transform society into a society of 
modern workers in farm and factory. 

By defining the nature and characteristics of each sector of 
the population in political terms, the regime aims to make use of 
those groups to achieve Communist objectives. The idea of a 
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classless society is another way of speaking about the abolition of 
classes that do not contribute to the strengthening of party power. 
One example of this process is the Communist success in eliminat¬ 
ing the traditional basis of prestige in the power and wealth of 
the local gentry. Cadres were trained to build up and heighten 
tension between landlord and tenant and then to release the 
pent-up hatred in violent public trials and on-the-spot executions 
(see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 

PRESENT-DAY STRATIFICATION IN CHINESE SOCIETY 

In 1967, 18 years after the Communist takeover, the landlords 
and compradors have been eliminated, and Party and mass or¬ 
ganizations have held the reins of power and control. Major 
industries have become state property, and the few private busi¬ 
nesses that have been allowed to survive are under joint state 
management. The peasants have been organized into a collective 
organization, whose ideal is the commune but whose effective unit 
is the production team, which usually is equivalent to the standard 
village (see ch. 23, Domestic Trade). 

The present-day categories into which the people have been 
classified are workers, peasants, intellectuals and others. These 
official categories, however, do not constitute an objective socio¬ 
logical description of the composition of Chinese society; Com¬ 
munist sociology is aimed not so much at the explanation of 
social facts as it is at the promotion of a certain social order. The 
four categories conceal the actual system of stratification of 
Communist society. 


The Workers 

The group most favored by the regime is the proletariat, con¬ 
sisting mainly of industrial workers. Their ideological significance 
far outdistances their numbers. Industrial workers formerly re¬ 
ceived proportionally higher wages than farmers in the rural 
cooperatives. The difference tended to stimulate more rural-urban 
migration than the regime could cope with, so factory wages were 
lowered, in part as a means of reducing the magnetic attraction 
of country people to the already overpopulated cities. 

As in the production teams an attempt has been made to provide 
workers with such fringe benefits as welfare funds, hospital and 
other medical care, and educational and recreational facilities. In 
the Communist view the greatest gain the worker has made does 
not lie in material rewards but in the moral satisfaction of being 
able to contribute directly to the government effort of achieving a 
greater good for all the people. 
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The number of women workers has increased significantly since 
the Communists came into power. Women, in fact, are encouraged 
to work. Many are unusually loyal to the regime and enthusiastic 
about its benefits, because the new Marriage Law has freed them 
from arranged marriages, and they have been given some equality 
with men. Women are given equal recognition with men at work 
and are praised for their accomplishments. 

Labor unions after 1949 fell under the complete control of the 
Communist Party. All workers were required to join a union. The 
function of the labor union ostensibly is to accept increased gov¬ 
ernment production plans in the name of the workers and to see 
that these plans are carried out on time (see ch. 21, Labor). 
Perhaps more importantly it provides a mass organization in 
which the worker may be placed for socialization and indoctrina¬ 
tion to the regime’s overall social policy. 

The Peasants 

The Communists came to power by alliance with the peasants, 
whose immense manpower is said to be the source of strength of 
the new state despite a serious problem of overpopulation. The 
agricultural sector of the economy must bear the burden of sacri¬ 
ficing for the support of industry, and the workers are given a 
place of prominence ahead of the peasants as a model for the 
industrialization (i.e., rational organization) of agriculture. The 
attempt at commune organization probably was aimed at in¬ 
sulating the countryside from awareness of the disparity between 
factory and farm wages. If this were the case, failure is to be 
noted in that factory wages have been leveled down to farm 
wages; the commune level of organization itself has not worked 
out, and it survives only as a bookkeeping arrangement for the 
village-based production teams within each commune. The collec¬ 
tivization of land at any level of organization, however, runs 
counter to the desire of the peasantry to own land (see ch. 19, 
Agriculture). 

Critics of the regime perhaps overemphasize the significance of 
this break in tradition with the observation that productivity is 
lowered because the incentives of private ownership have been re¬ 
moved. The Chinese Communists apparently regard the socializa¬ 
tion of the peasantry to new values as the first order of business 
and economic progress as a value that must follow (see ch. 11, 
Social Values). 


Intellectuals 

No definition of the intellectual is given even though the term 
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appears as one of identification on Party cards. No doubt education 
and occupation both are important criteria. The classification per¬ 
haps is necessarily ambiguous. In order to fill positions of orga¬ 
nizational leadership in industry, administration and schools, the 
new Communist regime had to call upon the managers, bureau¬ 
crats and intelligentsia of the Nationalist regime. The expertise 
that went into filling the technical requirements of the job tended 
to distract from the political virtues of the true revolutionary. 
Leadership, trained and recruited from the workers and peasants, 
could be counted upon to be “red” enough, but indoctrination 
without the sense of professionalism that characterized the old 
bourgeoisie intellectuals left undeveloped the abilities of the “ex¬ 
pert.” The essential contradiction between being red and being 
expert helps explain why the category of “intellectuals” as a 
status classification is ambiguous. The regime has placed a dif¬ 
ferent emphasis on these qualities at different times. For example, 
the Cultural Revolution of 1966-67 has stressed “red” at the 
expense of “expert” in a number of occupational lines. 

Others 

The category of “others” is not spelled out. Presumably it in¬ 
cludes elements of the military. In addition, it may subsume some 
elements of the national bourgeoisie, in favor as members of the 
jenmin (people), that for some reason are not otherwise rated as 
intellectuals. 

Actual Stratification and Social Mobility 

The new elite of Chinese society consisted of 12.75 million 
Party members in 1957 (see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). Accord¬ 
ing to figures made public that year at the Third Plenum of the 
Central Committee, the total Party membership was 12.72 million, 
and consisted of: workers, 1.74 million; peasants, 8.5 million; 
intellectuals, 1.88 million; and others, 600,000. Recruitment from 
these different categories has varied. Significantly, the trend is 
for a heightened recruitment of intellectuals. Party members 
drawn from this category increased almost 50 percent in 1957 
over 1956. This was a reflection of the Party’s need for members 
qualified by education. The Party membership in China comprised 
only 1.74 percent of the total population, the lowest Party-to- 
population ratio in the Communist bloc. This fact reflected China’s 
low level of industrialization and modernization and its need for 
educated activists and bureaucrats. Party members must have the 
education, either as reds or as experts, to communicate the re¬ 
gime’s intentions to the people and to report the results of policy. 
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In the urban and metropolitan areas the new elite of society 
consists of Communist Party members and coworkers. They have 
become firmly established in positions of importance and responsi¬ 
bility and constitute the new bureaucracy set up to build the 
future socialist society. 

At the top of the new hierarchy are the veteran and aging 
Communist leaders who have worked together through long and 
hard struggles and who have won their top positions through 
unswerving loyalty to the Party. The second level of the hierarchy 
includes those who have served the Party faithfully for a number 
of years and are now the core of the state apparatus, responsible 
for the implementation of policies formulated by the top leader¬ 
ship. Because of the all-pervasive nature of the state and the 
complexity of its functions, a considerable number of non-Com- 
munist but politically reliable persons have been absorbed into 
this group because of some special skill or knowledge. College stu¬ 
dents who joined the Party before or during the Sino-Japanese 
War make up the majority of the third level of the hierarchy, 
which also includes sympathetic intellectuals and scholars who 
embraced Communism on the eve of the success of the new re¬ 
gime. A fourth level of the hierarchy contains the loyal but often 
unlettered followers of the Communist movement who now func¬ 
tion as active cadres in the county ( hsien) and district (chou) 
levels of government. Although these men are the lowest in the 
new hierarchy, they have the most direct influence on the people. 

In the countryside the real boss of village or cooperative gov¬ 
ernment is, in most cases, one of the cadres from the lowest level. 
Some were selected directly from the peasantry because of their 
early acceptance of the regime. Those who are especially com¬ 
petent and cooperative may eventually become Party members. In 
most cases the regular cadres have moved up into such positions 
as chairmen or other officers of the rural cooperatives. They 
usually remain in their native villages and continue to farm, and 
they are seldom promoted to higher positions requiring them to 
leave the villages. At the start of the new regime few had any 
formal education. Long-range plans call for building up a strong 
cadre group from the younger generation, which has no memory 
of the revolutionary fervor that went into the founding of the 
regime. Indications from the Cultural Revolution are that stress 
is on the red over the expert in recruiting these newest members 
to the bottom of the hierarchy. 

SOCIAL MOBILITY UNDER THE NEW ORDER 

Communist Party members constitute a new elite reminiscent 
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of the old Confucian scholar-officials. Confucianists considered it 
their social duty to engage in statecraft for the benefit of the 
people; statecraft was the honorable share of the scholar-officials 
in the traditional division of labor. Agriculture was the funda¬ 
mental and honorable share of the nonelite. Other occupations 
were nonfundamental and dishonorable. Mercantile activity, for 
example, had to be worked out as a sideline of the elite or through 
official connections. The idea of honorable and dishonorable 
occupations continues to play a role in the country. Honorable 
occupations, which are nonexploitative, are engaged in by the 
jenmin. These are, officially, the workers, peasants and intelli¬ 
gentsia. Dishonorable, or exploitative, occupations are those of 
the landlords and compradors (which have been eliminated) and 
rich peasants (the new capitalist class that has replaced land¬ 
lordism). Other sources of honor are to be found in the cooperative 
bourgeoisie and in the Red Army troops. 

Elite status is not found in any particular occupation itself, 
unless the Communist Party is considered an occupation. The 
“honorable” workers and peasants have been rendered honorable 
by their conformity to policy set by the Party; labor with its 
unions and agriculture with its cooperatives do not exist as in¬ 
terest groups in their own right with a claim to settling their 
own occupational grievances. Similarly, the Red Army and the 
national bourgeoisie derive their honorable status only insofar 
as they fulfill Party policy and not from any pursuit of their own 
independent occupational ends. 

The pattern of traditional society has changed little in general 
outline insofar as Communist society remains divided between a 
corporate elite and a corporate nonelite; the fundamental division 
of labor persists in that occupational groups are still unable to 
win privileges on their own terms. As in Confucian China, one 
corporate class category in Communist China holds access to all 
the available economic, political and social rewards. The elite 
members of society still arbitrate the question of honor and 
dishonor, privilege and nonprivilege. 

As in traditional Chinese society, when one makes the jump 
from nonelite to elite status, he becomes involved in the dangers 
of power differences. Vulnerability increases as a person moves 
up the hierarchy of the power elite; one is constantly balancing 
the safety of his position against the rewards of upward mo¬ 
bility. The “purge” functions to clear away opposition to those 
at the top of the hierarchy and to stem deviation from the gen¬ 
eral line adopted by the leadership. Purges clear away certain 
incumbents of the hierarchy for new members to move into but 
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leave the organizational outline of the hierarchy relatively un¬ 
touched. In this way personnel may shift on all strata, less so at 
the very top, but purges have not been limited to the elimination 
of “old social elements”; they have come to include the old “revo¬ 
lutionaries” themselves, as witnessed in the purging actions of 
the Cultural Revolution. 


Social Control 

One of the most important tasks that faces the new rulers is 
the creation of an attitudinal climate responsive to the govern¬ 
ment throughout its continuous and difficult changes in policy. 
The most effective means of doing this is through the mass or¬ 
ganizations (see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). These organizations 
help to disseminate Communist ideology and to instruct and guide 
the citizenry to channels of proper belief and action. Participation 
in these mass organizations, whether voluntary or compulsory, 
serves to separate the individual from his family and absorb his 
time and energy outside the family circle. 

Enforcement of the Marriage Law, principally though the 
promotion of the All-China Federation of Democratic Women, 
encourages women to leave the confines of the family (see ch. 7, 
Family). The recruitment of candidates for institutions of higher 
learning and the assignment of jobs to their graduates also serve 
to uproot the individual from his immediate environment and 
make him dependent on the regime. The breakup of the family as 
a working team among the mass of peasantry and as a political 
and economic unit among the old elite has reoriented the indi¬ 
vidual to look toward the mass organizations for his goals and 
rewards. Since the individual relies on participation in mass 
organizations as a means of expressing his loyalty to the regime, 
which is the prerequisite for economic and social betterment, 
these organizations are important for stabilizing his place in the 
new order. The government thus exercises the power to control 
the career expectancies of the members of mass organizations, 
rewarding those who work for the goals of Party leadership and 
punishing with ridicule, ostracism or more severe measures those 
who rebel against the order. 

These organizations are directed and controlled by the Party. 
All officers are Party cadres, and they receive their operational 
orders from the central authorities in Peiping. The overall con¬ 
tent of these orders includes the promotion of class struggle, 
definition of all social and economic activities in Marxist terms 
and supervision of the life of each member either by the cadres 
themselves or by group-elected leaders. 
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TRENDS IN THE PRESENT SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The mass participation of the people in Partv-led troun activi¬ 
ties tends to raise a problem of defining the new elite which is 
reflected in the internal contradiction between red and expert. 
Under the emperors and under the republic as well, the mass of 
commoners or peasants was self-policing; the government had no 
need to reach into the villages to regulate the round of life, which 
took care of itself in accordance with the demands of the agricul¬ 
tural cycle. Under communism, however, the government takes 
an active interest in managing the economic and social life of the 
peasantry for the sake of national goals in which everyone is 
expected to believe and share. There is a shortage of trained 
personnel who can be relied on to lead the mass organizations to 
these ends. It is from the most activist and cooperative partici¬ 
pants in the mass organizations that the Party may recruit new 
members. This leads to a bifurcation of the new Party elites, 
which may or may not be recognized by the regime as being of 
value. 

The historical tendency from traditional times is such that the 
new Communist elite takes on the characteristics of the old 
corporate elite. If the leading thinkers of the regime are aware of 
this, then the contradiction between red and expert must appear 
to them as no obstacle to socialist goals but as a positive ad¬ 
vantage which helps destroy the long-enduring division of society 
between a corporate elite and a corporate nonelite—that is, be¬ 
tween privileged and nonprivileged. The red and expert contra¬ 
diction introduces a new element of complexity and class dif¬ 
ferentiation which tends to reduce the privileges of a single 
“new class” as represented by the Party. 

The Party draws upon and attempts to combine two types of 
members. The intellectuals taken into the Party from bourgeoisie 
families represent a social elite whose prestige rests upon educa¬ 
tion and expertise; the red cadres recruited from the workers 
and peasants represent a political elite based on activism and 
ideology. The contradiction exists in the fact that the intellectuals 
in the Party tend to concern themselves with a self-oriented pro¬ 
fessional career at the expense of collectivity, whereas the red 
activists simply lack the social background and education that 
would allow them to acquire expertise on a level with the intel¬ 
lectuals. During the Great Leap Forward the regime attempted to 
eliminate this contradiction, mainly by forcing the intelligentsia 
to participate in socialist labor, but failed to resolve it. On the 
other hand, the contradiction may serve a purpose in reducing 
the extent to which Party members, as a corporate class united 
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by occupational solidarity, may continue to monopolize all the 
economic, political and social privileges of society as did the 
scholar-officials and Nationalist Party members of old. 

On the whole, social distinctions between and among the various 
strata of the social structure are not as marked as those of pre¬ 
revolutionary China. The extreme divergencies in wealth and 
power between rich landlords, officials and capitalists on the one 
hand, and poor peasants on the other, have been somewhat re¬ 
duced by compressing both ends of the social pyramid, mainly by 
elimination of the landlords and other privileged groups. Differ¬ 
ential rewards to the different classes, however, continue to exist. 
The limited amount of available consumer goods and services is 
reserved for those with special privilege. Members of the new 
elite live in modern apartments with central heating and other 
modern conveniences, but many peasants are still struggling in 
primitive conditions to maintain a meager existence. 

One difference from prerevolutionary days is that the spoils 
of success are distributed with more regard to merit than mere 
political favor, and hence it is the extent, rather than the type, 
of differential rewards which has been changed. 

Some increase in mobility through increased education is to be 
expected (see ch. 8, Education). The raising of the cultural level 
undoubtedly will cause a movement upward to the top Party 
hierarchy of many cadres of peasant and worker background. 
Since little material reward can be offered either peasants or 
workers for some time to come, however, an increase in competi¬ 
tion for the few material advantages as well as for the nonma¬ 
terial rewards of power, control and prestige enjoyed by the 
upper hierarchy, will necessitate some curbing of this upward 
movement. This movement already has been self-limiting because 
of the contradiction between red and expert. 

Internal Stratification of the Bureaucratic Elite 

China’s new elite under communism are the cadres who staff 
the Party, the government and other bureaucratic organizations 
which run the country. As in traditional times, the bureaucratic 
elite is internally stratified by rank, the higher ranks distinguish¬ 
ing themselves more on the order of corporation executives than 
in the egalitarian style of the combat leader, the idealized revolu¬ 
tionary cadre. In addition to a formal stratification by salary 
grade and job rating, which roughly corresponds to length of 
Party service, the bureaucrats have worked out an informal scale 
of privileges based on rank. Power differences in the ranking of 
authority are reflected in differences in social prestige; these are 
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outwardly symbolized in a scale of material benefits in housing, 
transport, dining facilities and office furniture. 

This is a matter of some concern to the highest authorities in 
the regime, which attempts to check bureaucratism and status 
consciousness in a number of ways. Dossiers, fitness reports and 
"struggle meetings” all bring pressure on the individual cadre to 
conform to proletarian norms of consumption. Perhaps the strong¬ 
est lessons in Communist morality which educate against bu¬ 
reaucratism are given by means of hsia fang (lit., “downward” 
transfer), which is the name for elite participation in manual 
labor. This unquestionably is wasteful and costly in terms of 
the labor accomplished by the cadre and in terms of loss to his 
organization. The regime, however, places higher priority on the 
political, educational and moral effects of the hsia fang system, 
which is hoped will keep alive the “red” spirit of the revolutionary 
cadre together with his “expert” competence as a bureaucrat. 

Bureaucratism has also been one of the targets of the Cultural 
Revolution. An editorial in the People’s Daily for July 21, 1966, 
stresses that: 

It is absolutely impermissible for Communist Party members to take 
the attitude of bourgeois overloads towards the masses. The great 
proletarian revolution is precisely a revolution against bourgeois 
overlords. If a Communist does not learn modestly from the masses 
but adopts the attitude of a bureaucrat towards them, in what sense 
is he a Communist? This is absolutely contrary to the Communist 
Party style of work. . . . Our Communist Party style is to have close 
links with the masses, learn from them and wholeheartedly serve the 
people. . . . 

The complaint is that the mass line style of work among cadres 
is not being adhered to; that the old egalitarian spirit of the 
early revolutionary comrades is being eroded by bureaucratism. 
One aspect of the Cultural Revolution is to attempt to revolu¬ 
tionize the bureaucracy. 

Political loyalty on the part of the bureaucratic elite is expected 
to involve as deep a personal commitment to the regime and 
Party as one formerly owed to one’s family. Loyalty is not simply 
a matter of political reliability in the narrow sense, but of a 
broad moral dedication. Loyalty, in this broader sense, is meas¬ 
ured in part by the degree to which the individual disdains a 
personal life and all the bourgeoise trappings of status that go 
with it. 
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CHAPTER 6 


FAMILY 


The family in China is famous as an irreducible unit of econo¬ 
mic, social and religious activity, but it has not formed itself 
out of a love of kinship for its own sake. It served a wide range 
of definite nonsentimental functions in the wider society, because, 
traditional society was weak in the governmental sphere. The 
state regarded the family, ideally, as a form of subadministrative 
organization that would take care of itself; the significance of 
the family for the state was that it allowed for a self-policing 
population, aside from officials and other persons identified with 
the government apparatus. 

Under communism, kinship groups are no longer relied upon 
for the maintenance of local peace. As the status of the family 
is bound intimately with that of modernization it stands in 
mutual support with other social and economic systems of the 
traditional order; if these change, the family must change too. 
The complex nature of this mutual interdependence derives from 
the several types of family organization; larger kin groups, such 
as lineages; and the extension of kinship usages beyond the 
realm of relatives. Westernization, industrialization, urbanization 
and the changing character of social and economic life under the 
Communists, also affect the present and future trends in family 
organization. 

The progressive fragmentation of the family and kin groups 
in modern times, culminating under the Communist regime, has 
stripped away their protective cover over the individual and have 
made him extremely vulnerable to government pressures. In 
Western industrial societies the decline of strong family ties has 
been compensated for in part by the growth of political rights 
and the organization of powerful private Interest groups, such as 
business, labor and professional associations which function as 
an effective check against arbitrariness on the part of the state. 
Under the Communist dictatorship such countervailing forces are 
absent. The loosening of family ties has thus not set the indivi¬ 
dual free, as reformers in the past had hoped, but has regimented 
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him into a larger social organization, the Communist state, from 
which he has no recourse. 

The functions of the traditional extended family are divided 
among the Party, the state and the conjugal family. The indivi¬ 
dual, not the family, now chooses his mate often with advice 
from Party comrades; and the state not the family sanctions 
the match through marriage registration. The child is taught 
to rely on himself rather than on his relatives, and state nur¬ 
series take over, for many parents, the function of child care. 
In illness one looks to state and Party health agencies, but 
responsibility for the care of the aged devolves upon the children 
of the conjugal family. The family’s function as an administra¬ 
tive unit for mutual surveillance and responsibility is now elimi¬ 
nated, and each citizen is responsible to the state. Family con¬ 
nections are no longer a means of getting jobs, for positions are 
assigned to individuals by state and Party organizations. In 
this way the Communists undermine what is left of the old 
family system and strike at nepotism. 

THE FAMILY IN TRADITIONAL CHINA 

The family rather than the state provided the individual with 
economic and social security and education; it supervised his 
moral and political behavior. The state, in turn, dealt not with 
individuals but with the family head (chia-chiang ). The family 
head was responsible for the support, education and the behavior 
of the members of his family. If they committed offenses 
against society or against the state, the family head might be 
held to account. Any or several members of a family might be 
punished if the guilty individual could not be apprehended. The 
individual was held accountable to his family, and the family 
was responsible for its individual members. In this sense the 
family was the minimal unit of social identity. 

The family’s subadministrative social structure, however, dif¬ 
fered according to social class. Among the class of producers 
(the peasantry) the family tended to take the form of a nuclear 
family, that is a husband and wife and their children. Among 
the class of controllers (gentry or elite) it tended to consist of a 
number of nuclear families in a multigenerational unit, or joint 
family. 

The joint family served the interests of a corporate elite, which 
accumulated all the economic alternatives to productive labor in 
the same class (see ch. 5, Social Structure). The joint family 
acted as a corporation, holding a variety of material and per¬ 
sonnel resources for the common good of its members. Ideally, 
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a family reached the pinnacle of elite status if it contained with¬ 
in its membership the combined resources of landholding, office¬ 
holding and business enterprise, not to mention the prestige of 
literary or artistic distinction. The obligation of the officeholders 
in the family to secure tax evasion on landholdings or to secure 
government posts for other members struck Western observers 
as corrupt and nepotic. 

Since grain and human labor provided the only sources of 
energy for a building society, government positions were neces¬ 
sarily granted in the context of wider social and economic in¬ 
terests; the acknowledged purpose of an official position was to 
secure advantages for self and family. The official was never 
wholly a career man; he was obliged to uphold his family, and 
by so doing he served the state insofar as a well-regulated 
family spared the government from troubling itself about polic¬ 
ing loyalty. 

Confucianism supported the welfare of the family over that of 
the individual. The idea that an individual’s life was not his own 
to dispose of, but must be preserved to perpetuate the family 
line and to observe the rites for the ancestors, was balanced by 
the view that the honor going to a man who served the state 
serves simultaneously to honor both his family and the state. 

The persons of the joint family among the elite were bound 
together in a common effort to win, by economic and political 
means, advantages for the family corporation as a whole. The 
continuity of the family structure, as symbolized in the rites of 
ancestor worship, carried high priority. The father-son relation¬ 
ship was stressed over the husband-wife relationship. By contrast, 
the nuclear-family organization of peasants was geared to pro¬ 
duction. Most important was the cooperation of the family work 
team which shared in farm labor and in the deprivations of an 
economy of scarcity. The husband-wife relationship was stressed 
over that of the father-son relationship. 

The Nuclear Family 

The word for “family” in Chinese is chia. This term does not 
distinguish between the nuclear family and the joint family, but 
the Chinese do distinguish between chia and hu (household). 
The hu includes all family members plus the family’s servants, 
domestics and retainers. The hu and the chia coincide in the case 
of peasants, except when seasonal laborers join the family tem¬ 
porarily. The nuclear family can exist alone as the typical unit 
of peasant life, as a unit compounded with other units like it 
in the traditional joint family or as a solitary unit in the case 
of modern, urbanized upper-class people during the republic. 
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The nuclear family includes a man, his wife (or, sometimes, 
wives in the case of elites) and their unmarried offspring. Often, 
for elites, as always with peasants, it is the primary unit of 
consumption, education and recreation. 

Ordinarily, the nuclear family lived in a separate dwelling, 
that of peasants in their own farmstead house of one or two 
rooms, those incorporated by the joint family in their own com¬ 
pound in a complex of buildings that made up the living quar¬ 
ters. Storekeepers and artisans in the towns usually lived in 
their shops or in buildings adjoining them. 

Well-to-do landlords, merchants and officials generally lived in 
large, joint families. 

Even poor and middle-class nuclear families often had living 
with them dependent relatives or hired laborers who were not 
related. For example, an aged parent of the male family head 
might move in with the nuclear family after the death of the 
other grandparent, or at the death of both paternal grandparents, 
the younger unmarried siblings of the male family head would 
go to live temporarily with him and his family. In the towns 
apprentices and employees who were not relatives lived with 
members of the household and ate with the family. To a certain 
degree this practice persists in Communist China, despite attempts 
to collectivize urban manufacturing quarters into street indus¬ 
tries (see ch. 11, Social Values). 

In these cases the nuclear family and the household were not 
identical. This was also true when a joint family was divided 
but continued to live under one roof. Individual nuclear families 
then cooked, ate and managed their finances separately, but re¬ 
mained physically together within one large household. 

Descent had been strictly patrilineal (descent reckoned through 
males) for many centuries. There is some evidence that matri- 
lineal descent (reckoned through females) may have existed in 
prehistoric times, and some of the tribal peoples are not entirely 
patrilineal. For the vast majority the father’s family and the 
male line of descent were the foci of kinship interest. Sons were 
desired intensely to carry on the male line of descent, and the 
family name and property were handed down from father to son. 
Residence was patrilocal, that is, daughters left their own homes 
and families to live with their husbands. The head of the house¬ 
hold was always a male unless no adult male survived. 

Patterned Relationships Within The Nuclear Family 

All members of the family were related to one another through 
their fathers or their husbands. Eight primary relationships 
can be distinguished within this type of family. These relation- 
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ships are culturally patterned, and certain ideal stereotypes are 
identified as proper for the various roles. 

The father-son relationship was one of authority-submission. 
A son never attained equal adult status with his father during 
the father’s lifetime, regardless of the age or maturity of the son. 
Upon the father’s death the land was divided, and each son set 
up a separate household; if there was not enough land to divide, 
the father arranged from his long-cultivated nonkin relationships 
an apprenticeship for one or more of his sons. 

The husband-wife relationship was similar to the father-son 
relationship in that it was one of authority submission. Although 
a son was subordinate to his father, he eventually inherited not 
only his father’s wealth and prestige but also his authority. The 
son eventually became a father and the head of a nuclear family; 
in the case of a joint household one son became the head of a 
joint family. A wife, on the other hand, had to submit to her 
husband as long as he lived, and after his death she had to submit, 
at least theoretically, to the authority of his family or her son. 
A husband might beat his wife, but she could never strike him. 
In return, he owed her support. If he treated her too badly, she 
might return to her parents’ home, but this was not ordinarily 
feasible as her family might be unable or unwilling to care for 
her and might attempt to send her back again. In the last ex¬ 
treme she might commit suicide, which brought disgrace not 
only upon her own family but also upon that of her husband. 

Suicide or apparent suicide was used as a weapon of personal 
conflict outside the bounds of kinship as well. For example, the 
corpse of an elderly relative who had lived in dependence with 
a peasant family could be placed on the doorstep of a neighboring 
household with the implication that the dead person had com¬ 
mitted suicide there as a means of advertising some wrong to 
the deceased and with the intention of causing public embarass- 
ment to the house holders within. The grievance the owners 
of the corpse directed against their target in such a case usually 
involved jealousy of material gain, since the gain of one peasant 
household was viewed as a loss on the part of the others, (see ch. 
11, Social Values). 

The mother-son relationship was an important one because, 
in a large measure, a wife’s status depended upon her producing 
a male offspring. Before the birth of her first son a woman’s 
position in her husband’s family was unenviable. Her first duty 
was to produce sons to continue the male line of descent. Once 
she had fulfilled this duty and ensured the continuity of her 
husband’s family, her position was more secure. As this altered 
status was the result of the birth of her son, a woman naturally 
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felt much warmth for him. Her authority over her son was less 
than that of his father, especially after infancy. She sometimes 
interceded for him with his father and often was responsible 
for choosing his wife. 

The relationship between father and daughter was less for¬ 
mally defined. A girl was not ordinarily close to her father. She 
was considered a temporary member of the family, as she left 
it at marriage for her husband’s family, and if her new home 
was some distance from the old, her contacts with her own family 
were infrequent. 

Mother and daughter had a closer relationship as a result of 
the practice of segregation by sex. A boy went to live in his 
father’s part of the house after infancy, whereas a girl remained 
with her mother, who trained her daughter in household tasks. 
A boy came under the tutelage of his father or a teacher, depend¬ 
ing upon the family circumstances. 

The older-younger brother relationship was similar to that 
between father and son. An older brother had authority over and 
might discipline his younger brother, especially after the death 
of the father. Brothers were supposed to live in harmony, and 
much emphasis was placed upon the idea that they were from 
a common source. The idea of brotherhood was the metaphor of 
solidarity in secret societies and even in bandit groups, as illus¬ 
trated in the famous historical novel, Shui Hu Chrnn (All Men 
Are Brothers), which is highly approved in Communist China. 
Close friends sometimes called each other “brother,” but always 
with an elder-younger distinction. All attachments and obligations 
to other kinsmen were subordinated, even despised, in cases of 
sworn brotherhood. The traditional method of throwing off real 
kin ties was to establish artificial ones. Friendships were regarded 
as potentially subversive in traditional China. 

Brothers and sisters did not associate closely, when authority 
was in question, a brother was dominant over his sister. After 
marriage the girl, living in another household, might have only 
infrequent contact with her brother. In times of natural disaster 
and civil war, however, a common form of flight on the part 
of refugees was for the sister’s family to seek haven in the 
brother’s family, or vice versa. 

The relationship between sisters was wholly unformalized 
among peasants, probably because of the temporary nature of a 
girl’s residence with her parental family. If sisters married into 
distant households, they might seldom see one another after mar¬ 
riage except for the refugee pattern as reflected in the brother- 
sister relationship. The fame of the Soong sisters in Kuomintang 
times reflects a special condition among the nation elite: educated 
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women were, once emancipated, allowed to play strong roles as 
public figures and, as in traditional times, wealthy families en¬ 
couraged broad contacts among kinsmen as a mark of social 
prestige. 

Age, generation and sex were dominant factors influencing the 
nature of interpersonal relationships. Relative age determined 
precedence even in the case of siblings born only a year apart. 
The younger had always to defer to the elder. Only a difference 
in generation could alter the rule regarding relative age. For 
example, if a boy were older than an uncle, the uncle would take 
precedence because he belonged to the generation of the boy’s 
parents. The age principle was also modified by the question of 
sex. Women were subordinate to men under most circumstances. 
Submissive husbands were not unknown, however, as is shown 
vividly in the Ch’ing novel of manners by P’u Sung-ling, Hsing- 
shth Yin-yuan (A Tale of Conjugal Union To Astound The 
World). A widowed mother of a young son might be considered 
the head of her family, but once the son was grown, any trans¬ 
actions made by the mother would be invalid unless her son 
approved. 

Individuals varied in their approximation to these norms and 
might deviate considerably from the patterns. Factors, such as 
relative size and strength, intelligence and aggressiveness of 
brothers, might alter the conventional older-younger relationship. 
The existence of deep affection between man and wife or the 
union of an unaggressive man with a shrewish wife could reverse 
the stereotyped husband-wife pattern. The warmth of the re¬ 
lationship between father and son probably was affected by the 
number and age of the sons. A father might be less strictly 
authoritarian with an only son born to him in his later years 
than with several sons. In some cases father and daughter 
achieved so close a relationship that the daughter might be 
educated as a son or might even remain in the parental home 
after marriage. 

Economic, Social and Religious Functions 

All the family property, including the house itself, belonged 
to the male head of the family. All income earned by family 
members also belonged to the family head, who dispensed it 
according to his judgment. The families of peasants, artisans 
and small merchants were units of production. In peasant families 
the men and boys usually cultivated their own homesteads or 
rented land, while the women and girls performed the household 
tasks and made the family clothing. To a large extent such 
families were self-sufficient. In the case of artisans and small 
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merchants the sons usually followed the father’s trade. If absent 
members of the family were wage earners, they sent home that 
portion of their income not required for subsistence. An individual 
who attempted to keep his earnings for his own use would be 
considered unfilial. Sons, but not daughters, inherited from their 
fathers, and inherited equally regardless of relative age. The 
widow and minor unmarried children were supported by sur¬ 
viving adult sons or by the deceased man’s family. 

Wealthy families were not units of production: that is, income 
was derived from landholdings, professional services and the 
like rather than directly from the labor of the male members 
of the family. Much of the household work was done by hired 
servants rather than by the female members of the family. 

Although the individual’s social contacts were not limited to 
his nuclear family, or even to relatives, it was within the nuclear 
family that the closest personal ties were formed, and the family 
was the first recourse in times of trouble or stress. The family 
provided social services and education, which in the case of the 
poor usually consisted of practical education, the parents teach¬ 
ing their children whatever skills and lore they knew. In 
wealthier homes the family hired a tutor or sent its sons to 
school. Jobs, apprenticeships and appointments were arranged 
through family connections. Marriage was a contract between 
families rather than individuals and was arranged by family 
heads. Burial and care for the dependents of the deceased were 
provided by the family. 

One of the most important functions of the family among the 
elite was the performance of ancestor worship. Families were 
conceived of as continuing entities, some of whose members were 
deceased, some living, the rest as yet unborn. The deceased were 
thought to have a continuing existence in another realm and to 
influence and be influenced by the living. Thus, it was the duty 
of the living to perform certain rites and ceremonies at specific 
intervals to ensure the continued well-being and protection of 
the ancestors. Should a family neglect these duties, the living 
and unborn members would surely suffer. On the other hand, 
suitably cared-for ancestors were capable of materially aiding 
their descendants. The practical results of ancestor worship, of 
which doctrine and ritual were the vehicle, were the mobilization 
of kinsmen at regular times for the conduct of lineage business 
and the affirmation of ties of obligation among the persons of 
means represented by family members. 

Tablets for the immediate ancestors of the family were usually 
located in a shrine within the dwelling house. The tablets for 
the ancestors of the wife remained in her father’s home. Upon 
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entry into her husband’s family a wife venerated her husband's 
ancestors, and at death she was considered a member of his 
family. Future generations included her with the ancestors of 
the husband. 

In addition to private family ceremonies conducted within the 
house, there were other rites for the ancestors. Tablets for the 
more distant of the wider kin groups, such as lineages and lineage 
branches were kept in ancestral temples, where individual families 
gathered for larger ceremonies. Other rites were carried out at 
yearly intervals at the graves of the ancestors. Often, a whole 
village participated in these cemetery festivals where, in southern 
provinces, the village itself typically consisted wholly or mainly 
of a single lineage; the village was often named after the surname 
of the lineage. Lineage membership in such cases ranged from 
wealthy and prestigious leaders at the top to a rank and hie of 
poor relatives who paid their dues for a minimum of reward and 
recognition. 

No individual family was a wholly self-sufficient unit for econo¬ 
mic, social or religious activities, but the first focus in each of 
these areas was within the nuclear family. The nuclear family 
of the peasant looked to the market town in his area for the 
sale of agricultural raw materials and handicrafts and for the 
purchase of salt, iron, incense, paper goods and other commodi¬ 
ties. The nuclear family embedded within the joint family of the 
elite looked to this kinship-based corporation and to the wider 
kin relations of the lineage, for the advantages of political 
security, econoomic gain and social solidarity. 

The Joint Family 

The joint family was held to be an ideal for all classes of 
society. The failure of the peasant and other poor members of 
society to live up to this ideal was said to be a matter of economic 
disadvantage; its existence only among big merchants, landlords 
and officials was ascribed to the advantages of surplus wealth 
necessary to maintain the big family as a social institution with 
its expensive ceremonial parameters. This view, however, does 
not reflect a truth about family organization but, rather reflects 
the elite’s prerogative to make value judgments for the whole 
of society. The high position of the elite allowed it to be an 
arbiter of social values, but did not guarantee the accuracy of its 
judgments. The nuclear family of the peasant was supported by 
its own values, such as the functional advantages of a small 
group as a work team and as a cooperative unit in restrictive 
consumption, although these values were not made articulate. 
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The joint family served the elite as a functional means of 
securing political and economic advantages for a selective group, 
defined by kinship, with corporately held property to protect. 
The unstated values of the peasant’s nuclear family were in 
support of a small unit of production, while the stated values 
of the joint family belonging to the elite were in support of a 
large unit of consumption. 

The joint family comprised the patrilineal grandparents, their 
unmarried children, and all of the married sons and their fami¬ 
lies. All lived under one roof, usually in separate apartments or 
wings of a house, or in several connected houses within a single 
compound. The grandparents usually lived in the section occupied 
by the eldest son and his family. Ideally, the more relatives 
living together, the more successful was the joint family. Despite 
the ideal it was rare to have more than three generations in one 
house or compound. 

The head of the joint family was the oldest male of the oldest 
generation. This was usually the paternal grandfather, or if he 
was deceased, his oldest surviving brother or son. 

Patterned Relationships Within the Joint Family 

When a joint family remained together and functioned as a 
unit, the relationships were similar to those of the nuclear family. 
The most important relationship was that between father and 
son in the case of the joint family. The father had the power of 
life and death over his son, and a son had to revere and support 
his parents. Mourning and worship after the death of his parents 
were integral parts of a son’s duty. A father was obliged to 
support his son and provide a wife for him. At his death the 
property of a father went automatically to his sons, but they 
did not divide the property unless personal enmity drove them 
apart; the ideal reaction was to continue holding the property 
in the big family as corporate property and to install the oldest 
son as the new head of it. In a sense, father and son were 
identified in that a son’s economic and social position was largely 
defined by that of his father. A son was regarded by outsiders 
as the heir to his father’s prestige and property even during the 
lifetime of his father. 

The father-son relationship was extended to the boy’s father’s 
brothers, and an uncle was expected to discipline the boy in his 
father’s absence. Such situations might cause strain between 
father and uncle, and in many cases the uncle would avoid 
interfering if possible. Relationships existing within the nuclear 
families were extended in an attenuated form to the wider circle 
of relatives, but the warmest and closest relationships remained 
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within the nuclear families. The range of behavior ultimately 
depended upon the particular feeling between the individuals in¬ 
volved. In the same way the joint family head might be a veritable 
autocrat or a mere figurehead, depending upon the personalities 
involved. If just a figurehead, then one of the sons or another 
relative was assigned the management of the family estate. 

One of the devices by which the members of the elite in their 
big family context were able to reduce the strain of close con¬ 
tact with each other was a heightened degree of personal for¬ 
mality. Polite ritual, no matter what one’s private feelings, was 
prescribed in a handbook of house rules that many of the families 
wrote as a guide to behavior for its members and for the members 
of the lineage. Similar norms of polite formality prevailed outside 
the family as well. When feelings of hostility came to the surface 
within the joint family, cooperation became impossible, and the 
family usually divided. 

In the joint family system an important relationship was 
between parents-in-law and daughter-in-law. A woman’s first duty 
was to her husband’s parents rather than to her husband. She 
had to serve them and mourn for them as their own son was 
expected to do. Because of the pattern of sex segregation, a 
woman had little contact with her father-in-law. In fact, their 
relationship was almost one of avoidance. A woman’s relation¬ 
ship with her mother-in-law was much more important as she 
worked at household tasks under the mother-in-law’s direction 
and was in constant daily contact with her. Generally, the relation¬ 
ship was not warm and was usually one of the most strained 
relationships existing within the joint family. 

The strain was considerably reduced where the daughter-in- 
law performed her ritual duties to her mother-in-law, such as the 
kow-tow, without regard for feelings of dislike or mistrust. By 
such habitual attention to daily ritual forms, the structure of the 
family was maintained, despite private feelings about persons 
in authority. Ritual behavior in the everyday life of family 
members ensures that it would be the office of the superior, not 
the person, that merited attention, thus sparing the relationship 
any upset from intrusive emotional content. 

There were several reasons for difficulty in the relationship. 
First, the mother-in-law had to integrate her daughter-in-law 
into the family so that harmonious cooperation could be achieved 
and the work of the household could go on. Each new daughter- 
in-law was a stranger, a potentially disruptive force. She entered 
a household whose established members already had habits and 
preferences which were strange to her. Until she had learned 
and accommodated herself to these set patterns of behavior, the 
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new daughter-in-law was likely to create an imbalance in the 
situation. Secondly, there was not background of warmth or affec¬ 
tion for the new relationship. Thirdly, there was likely to be 
jealousy on the part of the older woman. 

In any dispute between a man’s mother and his wife, he was 
expected to support his mother. Otherwise, he would be considered 
unfilial. The wife was, therefore, a stranger in the household, who 
could expect sympathy and help from no quarter. The strain in 
this relationship, particularly from the point of view of the 
daughter-in-law, constituted one of the weakest points of the 
traditional Chinese family system. 

A woman had little contact with her husband’s older brothers 
even though they lived under the same roof. The pattern of 
relationship was almost one of avoidance, as between a woman 
and her father-in-law. The husband’s older brothers were succes¬ 
sors to the role of family head on the death of the father. The 
relationship between a father-in-law and daughter-in-law was 
very much like that between brother-in-law and a younger sister- 
in-law. A woman could have freer associations with her husband’s 
younger brothers. 

A woman’s relations with her husband’s sisters were informal 
and unimportant as the sisters remained in the household only 
until they were married. Usually, however, the relationships were 
a source of conflict caused by the husband’s sisters. 

Sisters-in-law, that is, wives of brothers, living and working 
in the same house under the same mother-in-law, apparently did 
not become close in their joint unfavorable situation. Instead, 
a “pecking order” developed in which the older brothers' wives 
exploited the most recently added sister-in-law to consolidate their 
own positions in the family. Jealousies frequently arose between 
the sisters-in-law over differential treatment of their husbands 
or children by the family head or his wife. Competition for favor 
and intrahousehold intrigue were sometimes a result. The social 
ideal which stood above all these conflicts was for sisters-in-law 
to live in harmony. 

Economic, Social and Religious Functions 

Under the joint family system the individual nuclear families 
lost many of their functions. Authority rested with the head of 
the joint family rather than with the individual family heads, 
although each family head was responsible for the behavior of 
his own wife and children. He and his family might be dis¬ 
ciplined by the head of the joint family. 

The property and budget were also handled by the joint 
family head. Each of the family members turned over all his 
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income to the family head, who allocated it according to need. 
If one brother had 2 children and another had 10, the money 
expended on each of the 12 would fall into roughly equal amounts. 
Income supporting joint families was usually derived from rents, 
commercial enterprises, official salaries and other sources, exclud¬ 
ing individual labor. The joint family was a unit of consumption, 
not one of production. 

The social functions of the joint family were similar to those 
of the nuclear family. As the unit was larger and the number of 
persons involved was greater, the joint family tended to provide 
even more of the social contacts and recreation for its individual 
members, particularly with regard to the women. Women in poor 
families had to work in the fields and trade in the markets, but 
in wealthy homes, outside errands and contacts could be attended 
to by servants. Women in joint families were consequently more 
secluded, and their social contacts were for the most part limited 
to members of the household. 

Ancestor worship was led by the joint family head, and memo¬ 
rial tablets of the immediate ancestors of the entire family were 
kept in a shrine in the main hall of the house. The joint family 
participated as a unit in religious affairs at home, but a re¬ 
presentative could be sent to lineage-wide affairs. 

Factors Affecting Family Structure and Dynamics 

Age 

Certain age groups with prescribed social roles were distin¬ 
guished, and the terms describing them continued to be used 
in modern times. In general, five age grades are distinguished. 
The first is the infant period ( ying-erh shih-ch’i), covering 
roughly the first 4 years of life, a stage of indulgence and free¬ 
dom for the child. Children were much desired, unless the 
family was too poor to support them, and for his first 2 years 
the child was coddled, catered to and subjected to no systematic 
training or discipline. He was fed on demand and placated 
when he cried. During this period the mother was in constant 
attendance, and the child was also cared for by older siblings and 
other members of the family. There was little distinction between 
the treatment of boys and girls except that the arrival of a son 
was cause for greater joy, and in cases of extreme poverty, 
female infanticide occurred. 

The next age grade is childhood (yu-nien chih ch’i). The term 
yu-nien seems to have referred primarily to the immaturity and 
inexperience of the person in this category. This age grade lasts 
from age 4 (or earlier) to 15 or 16. The precise time of transition 
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from infancy to childhood depends in part on whether another 
child is born before the fourth year of the child in question. The 
advent of a younger child hastens the transition. 

During the childhood period the real discipline of family life 
was brought to bear upon the child. Differentiation on the basis 
of sex began in earnest and persisted through life. In gentry 
families the male child went to live in his father’s part of the 
house. Female servants and nurses continued to care for him, but 
his father took over his supervision, training and discipline. The 
female child remained with her mother and was trained in the 
household tasks. 

The boy in this age group, if he belonged to a gentry family, 
attended school or was tutored privately. The beginning of his 
formal education marked the advent of a rigorous training in 
which he was subjected to discipline from a source outside the 
family. At the same time more severe discipline began at home 
in the form of spankings. The peasant boy went to work in the 
fields or was apprenticed to a craftsman or merchant. In general, 
nonfamily contacts became important for boys in this age group, 
whereas girls were more and more confined to the home and had 
fewer outside contacts. 

The next age group in Chinese family structure is youth, known 
as ch’ing-nien. This refers ot the years between 16 and 30 in the 
case of males and to a somewhat earlier and shorter period in 
the case of females, though the term has undergone some changes 
in meaning. During the movement leading to the overthrow of 
the Ch’ing Dynasty and during the early days of the republic, it 
acquired a political implication and referred less strictly to a 
specific age group; secondly, it was largely used in connection 
with the gentry and wealthy merchant classes rather than the 
peasantry, in towns and cities but rarely in rural areas; lastly, 
this was a more or less intermediate period covering roughly 
the time after which a person could no longer be regarded as a 
child but before his acceptance as a full-fledged adult. In general, 
marriage took place before the end of this period. 

Full-fledged adult status is referred to as ch’eng-jen, literally, 
“to become a man.” This period is divided into two parts. From 
marriage to the age of 30 or 40 is the adult period ( chuang-nien 
skih-ch’i), whereas middle age ( ehung-nien shih-ch’i) refers to 
the years from 30 or 40 to the last stage of old age. Sometime 
during the adult period a man would usually become a family 
head and perhaps the head of a household. 

The time of old age ( lao-nien shih-ch’i) is roughly the years 
from 55 on, a period in which the individual received great 
respect and veneration and was in name invested with great 
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authority, although in fact he did not bear commensurate re¬ 
sponsibility. Formal deference, respect and security were real; 
actual authority and control were more formal than real. 

Concubines 

Under the imperial law men were permitted secondary wives, 
or concubines. A concubine, unlike a mistress, had legal status; 
her children had equal status with any children of the first wife, 
but she herself did not have equal legal status with the first wife. 
It was easier to divorce a concubine, who was socially inferior 
to the wife. The wife had authority over any concubines, and if 
she were jealous, the relationship could be a strained one. The 
children of the first wife might in practice have a social advantage 
over the children of a concubine, especially if the wife produced 
sons. Legally, a man might not depose his wife and place a 
concubine in her stead, but after the death of his wife a man 
might marry one of his concubines. The keeping of concubines 
was restricted to those men who could afford to purchase and 
support more than one woman. It was practiced mainly by the 
gentry, wealthy merchant class, and military officers and civil 
officials sent to posts some distance from their homes. 

In theory, the reason for concubinage was to ensure the all- 
important continuation of the male line. Thus, if a wife was 
barren or bore only daughters, she or her husband’s family might 
ask him to take a concubine. A sister of the wife might often be 
chosen to fill the position, which meant less adjustment on the 
part of the women as they were accustomed to living in the 
same household. A concubine also relieved the pressure of adverse 
opinion on the wife who produced no sons. 

Desire for male descendants was not, however, the sole reason 
for concubinage, as lack of male descendants was not a necessary 
requisite. Sexual desire and competitive ostentatious display were 
factors. Often a man would take a concubine without informing 
his wife. Although she might be jealous, she had to exercise 
restraint, as jealously was one of the legal bases for divorcing a 
wife. 

Adoption 

The intense desire for male offspring to continue the family 
line and perform necessary rites for the ancestors might also be 
fulfilled by adoption. Adoption was not usually favored, but if 
a man could not have a son of his own, it was a way of procuring 
one. Near relatives were practically under obligation to provide 
a child in such instances. If no boy was available among his close 
relatives, a man would look among his “mourning relatives”; on 
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failing there, he would try the wider circle of lineage relatives. 
In any case, the boy would have to be of the son generation 
relative to the adopting parents. Adoption of a nonrelative was 
rare. 

If a widow was left childless, her parents-in-law might adopt 
a son for her to rear. This child would continue the deceased 
husband’s line and become his legal heir. He would perform the 
ancestor rites for his “father” and for the widow upon her death. 
The performance of mourning rites and the right of succession 
and inheritance were intimately bound together. 

If a man had daughters but no sons, he might adopt a husband 
for one of his daughters. The husband then took his wife’s family 
name and came to live as a member of her family, thereby 
abandoning his own. Such matrilocal marriages were not highly 
regarded in most parts of China; it was thought that only a very 
poor or shiftless man would abandon his ancestors in this manner. 
Nevertheless, matrilocal marriage was the only solution for the 
family with no son by either birth or adoption. If a man’s family 
was quite poor, matrilocal marriage could be economically ad¬ 
vantageous. In the first place the bridegroom’s family did not 
have to make marriage gifts to the family of the bride. Secondly, 
a married-out man might eventually be able to benefit his original 
family through his improved circumstances, although inheritance 
still passed from the adopting parents-in-law to their daughter’s 
son, and marriage continued in the normal patrilocal way in the 
following generation. 


Larger Kin Groups 

The Circle of Mourning Relatives 

Kinsmen are comprised of three groups, those to whom one is 
related through one’s father, those related through one’s mother 
and those related through marriage. Under the rules of conduct 
set down in the classical book of rituals and ceremonies certain 
relatives from all three groups were considered “mourning rela¬ 
tives,” or relatives for whom one is expected to mourn at their 
death. In life these relatives were expected to assume certain 
obligations of sympathy and support in case of need. 

The circle of paternal relatives included those within nine 
generations, that is, lineal ascendants and descendants; and 
five collateral grades—brother and brother’s wife; their son; 
father’s brother and father’s brother’s wife; father’s brother’s 
children; and father’s brother’s son’s wife. The mourning period 
varied with the distance of the relationship. One mourned 3 
years for a father, but only 3 months for a remote cousin. 
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Of his maternal relatives a man wore mourning only for his 
wife’s parents, for 3 months. A woman was expected, however, 
to mourn her husband’s parents as long as her own, for 3 years. 
A woman who had gone through the proper mourning period for 
her husband’s parents could not be divorced. 

The circle of mourning relatives considered themselves a closer 
unit of kindred than larger groupings, such as the lineage, and 
expected a greater degree of solicitude and mutual aid from 
relatives within the specified degrees. 

Lineages and Clans 

The lineage ( tsu ) has occupied a prominent place in Chinese 
society for centuries. It is a local descent group tracing its an¬ 
cestry to a first male ancestor who settled in a given locality. 
In traditional Chinese society only patrilineal descendants were 
considered lineage members; that is, children belonged to the 
lineage of their father. As marriage within a lineage was not 
permitted, a woman married outside her father’s lineage, and 
her children belonged to her husband’s lineage. 

The Chinese word tsu is often translated as “clan.” Strictly 
speaking, the tsu is a local descent group, a lineage, whereas 
“clan” covers a wide range of groups beyond the lineage and even 
refers to all persons having the same surname. At a more 
practical level a clan is the name for a group of lineages from 
different localities which recognize a common ancestor. It is a 
costly organization to maintain, considering the extensive secre¬ 
tarial work involved in listing and regularly publishing in many 
volumes the names and accomplishments of each person in all 
the member lineages. Clan meetings were attended only by repre¬ 
sentatives from each lineage. Clan organizations of this sort were 
promoted by families of especially high rank as one of the out¬ 
ward signs of prestige and distinction, for it was always evident 
which family of what lineage was the organizational genius, if 
not the chief patron, of clanship. 

The families within a clan bore the same surname ( hsing ), 
but families with the same hsing were not necessarily related. 
In such cases clan organizations simply imputed a common an¬ 
cestor. It was not unprecedented for certain upwardly mobile 
families who wished to join a successful clan or lineage to make 
use of a specialist in the forging or manufacture of family pedi¬ 
grees. There are about 470 surnames in use in China, but there 
used to be more than 5 times that many. 

The lineage, like the clan, kept a record of its descent lines 
by means of genealogies which were compiled and prepared at 
some expense by the gentry members. An attempt was some- 
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times made to keep the contents secret from nonlineage mem¬ 
bers, so that outsiders could not falsely document and claim 
relationship with strong clans. Some of the genealogies, however, 
were printed and therefore open to the public eye. Not all lineages 
had written genealogies; in the northern part of the country, 
some lineages which did not boast written genealogies had long 
oral traditions which served the same purpose. The genealogies 
contained not only vital statistics about the ancestors and living 
members of the lineage or clan, but also chronicled special achieve¬ 
ments of members and honors bestowed upon them. 

As the fortunes of related families varied, a lineage included 
wealthy and poor families, thereby cross-cutting class lines and 
representing several social strata. Lineages achieved their great¬ 
est importance in rural areas and small towns. They lost many 
of their integrative functions in larger cities, where there was 
sharp differentiation of social classes and where other organi¬ 
zations, such as guilds, took over some of the protective functions 
exercised by the lineages in rural areas. 

The importance of lineages also varied from one region to 
another. Lineages were strongest in the south, particularly in 
Kwangtung and Fukien. Many villages in the south were single¬ 
lineage communities, comprised of only one or two dominant 
lineages. In a village consisting of only one lineage or one im¬ 
portant lineage, village organization became identical with line¬ 
age organization. The major functionaries of the village were 
also the principal leaders of the lineage. 

The importance of the Fukien and Kwangtung lineages is still 
felt in Overseas Chinese communities which have emigrated from 
these areas. The Overseas Chinese usually have organized them¬ 
selves at the clan level, taking a common surname as sufficient 
basis for organization where only a few members from different 
localities have come together in the overseas situation. Loyalty 
to the lineage was reflected in funds sent by emigrant members 
to their respective lineage at home. Lineages were also important 
in the ricegrowing regions of the Yangtze Valley. They were less 
prominent and less powerful in the north, but by no means 
absent. Although they were not typical, even single-lineage com¬ 
munities have been reported from northern provinces, such as 
Shantung and Hopeh. 

The lineage always consisted of a number of lines of descent, 
known as fang (branches of a family), and each line was de¬ 
scended from a son of the common lineage ancestor. The branches 
were sometimes graded according to the relative age of the sons 
from whom they were descended. When a lineage had grown 
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large, various administrative duties were handled by the heads 
of the several branches even though the lineage head remained 
the dominant figure. 

As branches of a lineage shared certain responsibilities re¬ 
garding ancestral rites and common property, it was necessary 
that they should remain fairly evenly balanced. If some branches 
became larger or wealthier than others or became extinct, arti¬ 
ficial reorganization of the branches was sometimes necessary 
to distribute the rights and obligations of the group evenly. 
When this was done, the resulting branches were in a sense 
fictitious groups. 

When a lineage became large, some of its branches dispersed, 
or individual families emigrated to a new locality. Relations 
between the parent lineage and its offshoots were not always 
maintained intact over the centuries. The emigrants may have 
been able to trace their connection with the parent lineage, or 
they may have tried to establish a genealogical connection with a 
stronger group to enhance their own prestige. 

If different local groups with the same surname could trace 
a genealogical connection to a common ancestor, they joined to¬ 
gether for rites for this ancestor and held meetings to discuss 
problems of common interest. This was known as lien-taung, 
that is, to join in a tsung (clan). In original meaning tsung 
was identical with tsu. In modern times the concept of the 
lineage has merged into that of the clan at all of its various 
degrees of organization. Both lineages and clans were essentially 
kinship units whose membership may have been in part artificial. 

Functions of Larger Groups 

As the various groups were all kinship groups, their most 
conspicuous function was to unite larger numbers of related peo¬ 
ple in social bonds than was achieved by the nuclear or joint 
family. Lineage members, for example, were reminded of the 
kinship ties uniting them by the use of kinship terminology 
both for reference to and address of fellow lineage members. 
Members of the older generation were referred to as “father’s 
elder brother’’ or “father’s younger brother,” and those of one’s 
own generation were “elder brother” or "younger brother.” As¬ 
sociated with these terms of address were, of course, the pre¬ 
scribed patterns of behavior (see ch. 11, Social Values). They 
were, however, applied to lineage relatives in a more attenuated 
form than to members of the family. Respect for the older gen¬ 
eration and for old age generally was stressed. 

In areas of strong lineage development the lineage had eco¬ 
nomic, educational, judicial and political functions in addition 
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to the religious role. Wealthy members donated land and property 
to the lineage, and through investments and rents some clans 
were able to amass considerable wealth. These resources were 
used to build and support lineage temples, defray the expenses 
of ancestral rituals, pay for court litigations involving lineage 
members, assist younger members in attaining an education, 
help orphans and indigent elderly members and provide burial 
space for the dead. 

Concomitant with this concentration of wealth was a concen¬ 
tration of power. The leaders of the lineage and their advisers 
were drawn from those members who were able through wealth 
or education to enhance the standing of the lineage vis-a-vis 
outsiders, such as other lineages or the government. These 
wealthy or gentry members enjoyed certain rights and privileges 
not available to lesser members of the lineage. Certain rites and 
banquets, management of ritual land and so forth were reserved 
for privileged members. The lineage and branch heads, like the 
family heads, had a proportionate authority over the members 
of their respective groups. Matters concerning the group at large 
were referred to the appropriate head and his advisers; cases 
were heard and punishments meted out in the ancestral hall or 
lineage temple. The lineage elders sat in judgment and decided 
the punishment according to tradition and the rules of conduct 
set down by the particular lineage. Offenses within the lineage 
were handled by the lineage. Criminal offenses, such as homicide, 
were supposed to be under the jurisdiction of the government 
authorities, but in rural areas of strong lineage development, 
far from the seat of the provincial capital, local government 
authority often found it impossible to interfere in such cases. 
The lineage preferred to deal with its own and was strong 
enough in the local area to ignore government authority. Often, 
the official would merely make a face-saving investigation while 
the lineage retained the real power. 

Relations Between Lineages 

Usually neighboring lineages were on good terms since ties of 
intermarriage and friendship connected them. Nevertheless, by 
their very nature some rivalry between lineages was inevitable. 
In some areas this rivalry took the form of competition in the 
education of lineage members or in the building of better an¬ 
cestral temples. In other areas the rivalry broke out into feuds 
between lineages which sometimes involved bitter fighting over 
long periods of time. This was particularly true in Fukien and 
Kwangtung and to a lesser extent in Hopeh, Honan, Anhwei 
and Kiangsi. Large membership provided manpower for these 
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fights. If the cases were eventually brought into court, money 
was needed to pay litigation fees and to bribe the judiciary. Both 
manpower and wealth were required for strong lineage organi¬ 
zation. Sometimes several lineages banded together for mutual 
benefit and thereby formed a bloc which government authorities 
found impregnable. 

Extension of the Kinship System Beyond Kin Groups 

The kinship terms used for the older generation and a per¬ 
son’s own generation are often employed in addressing friends. 
For example, a friend of approximately the same age is referred 
to as “brother.” A friend of considerably older age is called 
“uncle” or even "father." Relative age is a consideration, and 
the honorific prefix lao (old) is used to indicate esteem. Less 
intimate friends are addressed as lao-hsiung (old brother), indi¬ 
cating that one regards the acquaintance as having a position of 
leadership, honor and so on. Only very close friends use the term 
“younger brother,” which is applied regardless of the relative 
age of the parties concerned to emphasize the intimacy of the 
relationship. 

The institution of friendship was very important. The relation¬ 
ship was for life, often sworn on oath in a temple, and unfaithful 
friends were thought to be punished by the gods. Loyalty between 
friends was as strong as loyalty between close kin. The extension 
of kinship terms to the institution of friendship emphasizes the 
identity of feelings which existed between friends. 

Members of secret societies frequently swore brotherhood. 
These memberships were also for life and had strict rules of 
loyalty and secrecy. A member of a secret society owed his first 
loyalty to the society; his loyalty to his family who were non¬ 
members was secondary. All nonkin cohesiveness and loyalty are 
phrased in terms of artificial kinship connection. 

Even in rural areas kinship units were not wholly isolated, 
and in varying degrees individuals had contact and relations 
with people to whom they were not connected by blood or mar¬ 
riage. In towns and cities the percentage of nonkin contacts 
increased. Within any given social class respect for age remained 
important regardless of genealogical connection or lack of it. 
In general, however, the rules of conduct and attitudes of re¬ 
spect and obligation which were accorded relatives were lacking 
toward nonkin. Mutual experiences or interests influenced atti¬ 
tudes and behavior between unrelated persons, such as class¬ 
mates, but these were matters of chance. There was no given 
base for mutual esteem or respect. 
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This attitude toward showing respect was reflected in the 
differential code of ethics applied to kin and nonkin. One was 
expected to support one’s kin against outsiders regardless of 
personal opinion as to rights or wrongs. 

THE FAMILY UNDER THE REPUBLIC 

Early Agitation for Family Reform 

Partly as a result of Western influence, the Chinese Renaissance 
Movement in 1917 launched a strong attack on, among other 
things, the traditional Chinese family system. In articles pub¬ 
lished in The New Youth, a magazine edited by Hu Shih, Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu and other young professors at Peking University, re¬ 
peated attacks were directed at filial piety, nepotism, clannish¬ 
ness, submission, authority and so on. The writers held that the 
traditional family system was the basis for absolutism and 
pointed out that narrow family and lineage loyalties must be 
superseded by broader national loyalty if a unified nation were 
to become a reality. 

An attempt was made to explain national characteristics and 
personality traits as results of the traditional family system. 
Some reformers pointed out that forbearance, a cardinal Con- 
fucian virtue necessary for the maintenance of large undivided 
family groups, had been overemphasized. As a consequence, in¬ 
dividuals became accustomed to resignation and passive sub¬ 
mission to intolerable situations. The combination of filial piety 
and forbearance was said to lead to the repression or annihila¬ 
tion of individual personality. The repression of personality was 
in turn decried as the reason why self-expression, originality, 
creativeness and the adventurous spirit of exploration and pioneer¬ 
ing inventiveness—characteristics which worked fundamental in¬ 
novations in European civilization—never had a chance to de¬ 
velop among the Chinese. 

The joint family system was also accused of fostering laziness 
and irresponsibility, of hindering the development of a capacity 
for organization among its members and of promoting the 
growth of undesirable features, such as nepotism. 

The reformers tried to enlist the support of Chinese women 
and were active in propagandizing the emancipation of women 
from the various legal debilities under which they were restrained 
from divorce, remarriage, choice of mates and so forth. The 
movement itself had a strong influence on the attitudes which 
the Nationalists later took toward the marriage issue and family 
reform. Sun Yat-sen and other leaders were aware of the conflict 
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between the traditional family and clan loyalty and the new 
patriotism for country that they were trying to inculcate. Many 
writers, educators and statesmen became foremost leaders in the 
fight for the emancipation of women. 

The congresses of the Nationalist Party repeatedly passed 
resolutions urging reform in the family system. However, it was 
not until 1931 that the new civil code was passed which legally 
altered the Chinese family system but which, in fact, did nothing 
to alter it. 


Legal Reform: The New Civil Code 

The Civil Code made a number of radical legal reforms in the 
family system. Although it was strongly influenced by foreign 
legislation regarding the family, it attempted to reconcile es¬ 
sentially Chinese characteristics with modern concepts. Probably, 
the most important break with the past, in conception at least, 
was the omission of any reference to ancestor worship. The new 
law implied that the male heir was no longer a vital necessity 
to the family. The family was still patrilineal, patrilocal, patrony¬ 
mic and patriarchal, but previous powers of the family head 
were curtailed. 

Consent of the parties concerned was required for a marriage 
contract. This represented a shift from the idea that marriage 
was a contract between families to a recognition of the increased 
importance of the individual. On paper, men and women were 
equal with regard to divorce, property rights, inheritance and 
even the right to be family head. The old principle of male 
superiority was being attacked. The position of children was 
made more secure in that a father no longer could kill his child 
without interference from the state. On attaining majority at 
the age of 20 the individual attained a new status, and gifts and 
inheritances were considered the private property of the child. 

The new law did not mention concubinage, but tacitly recog¬ 
nized its existence and the probability that it would not quickly 
disappear by providing liberally for illegitimate children. Since 
concubines were not recognized as legal wives under the code, 
their children were regarded as illegitimate, but the code made 
it easy for such children to achieve legal status. 

The new legislation was radical in concept and revolutionary 
in its provisions, but its actual effect on the traditional family 
system was slight. Only in the cities and among the educated 
strata of the population was there understanding of the new 
provisions. Therefore, the number of people who availed them- 
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selves of their new rights was relatively insignificant compared 
to the population as a whole. 

Many radical changes, however, did take place in the position 
of women. After the Revolution of 1911, a movement against 
bound feet was endorsed by the government. Paralleling the rise 
in employment of women, educational facilities became available 
to them. After 1911 the first public schools for girls were in¬ 
stituted by the government. This development led to the influx 
of women into professional work. The changes were felt primarily 
in larger towns and cities, but spread from these centers to the 
countryside at large. 

THE COMMUNIST PERIOD AFTER 1949 
The Marriage Law of 1950 

The first major law passed by the Chinese Communist regime 
was the Marriage Law, promulgated on May 1, 1950. It is one of 
the “fundamental laws” of the Chinese People’s Republic and has 
been given equal rank with the Labor Union Law and the Agrarian 
Reform Law. 

The Marriage Law incorporated many reforms, some of which 
had already existed on paper in the 19S1 Civil Code. In certain 
instances, however, the new law went further than the Civil 
Code. The latter had taken the first step toward recognizing the 
importance of the individual parties to a marriage agreement 
by stipulating that their consent was necessary to the contract. 
The 1950 law goes further in stipulating that marriage should 
be arranged between the parties concerned and not by their 
families or a matchmaker. The law bans bigamy, concubinage, 
child betrothal, interference with remarriage of widows and 
exaction of money or gifts as marriage payments. 

It defines the duties of husband and wife in terms of equal 
status, responsibility, and ownership and management of family 
property. The relations between parents and children are defined 
in terms of mutual responsibility for care and support. The 
parents have the duty to rear and educate their children, and 
the children are later to support and assist their parents. Provis¬ 
ion is made for support of illegitimate children, stepchildren 
and children after a divorce. 

Both husband and wife have equal right to divorce. This was 
also true under the Civil Code of 1931, but the latter provided 
only formal equality since the idea of the inferior social and 
economic position of women was retained. The new law tries to 
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place women on an equal footing socially and economically. Article 
9 reads: 

Both husband and wife shall have the right to free choice of oc¬ 
cupation and free participation in work or in social activities. 

Article 10 reads: 

Both husband and wife shall have equal rights in the possession 
and management of family property. 

These two articles have made the biggest impact of all the 
articles, and the results have led to far-reaching changes in 
traditional social relations. 

The marriage law had difficulty in taking effect because the 
new government intended it to be brought into harmony with 
projected political and economic changes. The law is not revolu¬ 
tionary in Western terms, nor is it radically different in content 
from the family law of the Nationalist government, but the 
previous law was attractive only to modernized couples from 
elite backgrounds who wished to set up their own nuclear fami¬ 
lies in culture-contacted cities where they could live private lives 
unencumbered by obligations to a wider range of kinfolk. The 
Communists have made every effort to enforce the new law on a 
large scale, except in areas of the national minorities, which 
are allowed to keep most of their local customs, but even there 
the Communists have attempted to give support to that portion 
of the population that wants to take advantage of the law. The 
advantages are clearly there for the taking, as evidenced, for 
example, by the large number of women in all parts of the 
country who have looked to the local cadres to support them 
against their offended husbands, parents-in-law or their own 
families when they attempted to obtain divorces or releases from 
arranged engagements; if widowed, the women often turned to 
the cadres for support in remarrying. 

The rights granted the individual by the new marriage law 
coincide with advantages gained by the state. The provisions of 
the law rest on the assumption that marriage is a public affair 
and that the good of society is more important than the wishes 
of the individual. Article 10 provides a good example of this 
principle. The accession by women to rights over family property 
equal to that of men and the rise in status of youth, who make up 
the local cadres, have seriously eroded the power structure of the 
traditional family, which was based on a hierarchy of age and 
sex. The enforcement of article 10 has been sufficient to destroy 
lineage organization; the aspirations of women, when backed up 
by the power of the state, have been sufficient without the ad- 
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dition of a single legal injunction by the state against the forma¬ 
tion or perpetuation of lineages. 

Women who attempted to press the least part of their legal 
claims against family or lineage property under an almost iden¬ 
tical ruling of the Civil Code were dismissed by her kinsmen 
as “revolutionaries.” Significantly, the Communists in 1953 
designated March as Marriage Law Month, the month in which 
Women’s Day falls. The Communists have hoped that new social 
and economic opportunities for women would release a large 
source of untapped manpower. The results have not been as great 
as anticipated. 

The right of both marriage partners to pursue their own oc¬ 
cupation or social activity invites them to involve themselves in 
relationships that go beyond the family. The result is not the 
destruction of the nuclear family; it is rather the joint family 
and the lineage that the state wants destroyed, and with the 
elimination of the old elite the state has been successful in this 
respect. The peasant dwells in his nuclear family as ever. The 
difference is that the husband-wife pattern of cooperative work 
has been broken up, each partner assigned to a different squad or 
brigade in the agricultural production teams within the village. 

After a losing battle on the part of the government to establish 
rural communes the rural economy has settled down at the level 
of the natural village where it always had located. The difference 
is that the real social unit of agricultural labor is no longer the 
family, but a group of 20 to 30 neighboring households, which 
probably are related by kinship ties. The nuclear family of the 
peasant has not been removed from the scene, nor are there any 
plans to put an end to it. What has actually happened is that the 
area of jurisdiction by the family has been narrowed. The func¬ 
tions of the peasant family have been reduced largely to that of 
keeping a household budget. Whereas in traditional times the 
farmer was a full-time member of his family group, toiling on his 
family plot, today he is only partly a family man; he now is also 
the member of a militarized squad of agricultural workers toil¬ 
ing on land collectivized on a village-wide basis. 
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CHAPTER 7 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


The majority of the population in 1967 lived a hard and simple 
life, much as it had done for centuries. Although the mid-1960’s 
were relatively good years in that more food was available, the 
economic and social climate of the country was such that long 
hours of hard work were required for meager rewards. Therefore, 
when the disruptions of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion reached a high point in the winter of 1966 and spring of 
1967 some segments of the population took advantage of the 
breakdown of authority and tried to provide themselves with a 
better way of life. Workers demanded and received higher wages 
and better fringe benefits; peasants appropriated for themselves 
a greater portion of the harvest and retrieved some of the col¬ 
lective land for their personal use. Many Chinese went on a 
spending spree, buying festive foods and valued consumer goods. 

As a whole the urban worker was considerably better off than 
the peasant. Although wages were low, they were supplemented 
by special bonuses and benefits, such as free medical care and 
other social security benefits. Most peasant incomes were barely 
sufficient to purchase the necessities which could not be produced 
at home, much less to allow for medical care, education of children 
and savings for old age or emergencies. 

The government has shown little desire to improve the life of 
the individual. Instead, it has advocated self-denial and austerity 
for the good of the nation and its revolution. Those measures 
for improving the living conditions which have been undertaken 
were aimed primarily at making the people more efficient pro¬ 
ducers. Even so, in many ways it appears that life in 1967 was 
better than it had been 10 or 60 years ago. Some of the major 
social and economic inequities had been eliminated; people in all 
parts of the country appeared to have enough to eat; improve¬ 
ments in sanitation had greatly reduced the incidence of disease; 
and the general health of the people seemed to be improving. 
The price for these improvements was stern control and regi¬ 
mentation of the population. 
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PATTERNS OF LIVING 


Data on the Communist efforts to alter the Chinese way of life 
are especially meager. Statistics, declarations and news releases 
give few realistic details of life in the villages or in the cities. 
Gaps in knowledge, therefore, must be filled in by inferring the 
impact of policy on what is known of the Chinese from before 
1949. 

Insofar as the regime is conscious of promoting a new style 
of life, it has given its idealized version in the outlook and action 
of the cadre. Despite the contradictions which openly are ad¬ 
mitted to exist between Communist Party members, the cadre 
is projected as a type of person who embodies both the “red,” or 
revolutionary, and the “expert,” or technocratic, attitudes. The 
cadre should, on the one hand, be able to hold a formal position 
of leadership and, on the other, to have the virtues of a combat 
leader who can move the masses by being a fighter among them. 
He combines the revolutionary zeal of the wartime activist with 
the administrative capacity of the bureaucrat; he is expected to 
be one with the masses while moving them to action with di¬ 
rectives from above. He is held up as a model of deep involvement 
with the regime’s policy as with its means of carrying it out. 

The Cultural Revolution of 1966-67 took as its aim the re¬ 
dressing of an imbalance, on the assumption that Party officials 
had settled down into a bureaucratic routine without sufficiently 
concerning themselves with the human problems of making men 
want to work together for common ends. It is difficult to be a 
cadre in these terms, but the ideal is important insofar as it 
appeals to all citizens to work hard at their given tasks at the 
same time that they submit to a general motivation which directs 
all work to the same cause. The emphasis on shared motivation, 
whatever the task, managerial or productive, gives communism 
its religious overtone. 

Patterns of Living in the Villages 

The dominant characteristics of life in the farming village are 
meagerness and poverty. The acreage of cultivated land per peas¬ 
ant is remarkably small, from an average of half an acre in 
poorer provinces to six acres in richer provinces. Farm families 
waste little: even fecal matter and refuse are stored in a pit 
near the farmhouse and mixed with topsoil as spring fertilizers 
in the fields. Grass and grainstalks are carefully husbanded to 
be used as fuel for cooking and, occasionally, for heating the 
house. Food is simple and consists mainly of vegetables and 
cereals—millet and wheat in the north and rice in the south. 
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Meat, mostly chicken and pork, and eggs are eaten usually only at 
times of festivals or special events. Fruits are eaten whenever 
available. Milk is seldom consumed; soybean milk is often drunk 
in place of cow’s milk. The main beverage, however, is hot tea or 
plain hot water; because of the widespread realization that sick¬ 
ness may result from the careless use of impure water, water is 
boiled before being consumed. 

The universal costume of the rural population consists of 
trousers and a loose tunic-like jacket. Winter garments in the 
cold areas are heavily padded with cotton. Most peasants own 
only one suit of clothing at a time. Cloth is usually scarce and 
expensive, and clothing is worn until it falls apart, after which 
the rags are used to patch still usable garments or make the 
soles of cloth shoes. Traditional shoes, made at home of scraps 
of cotton cloth, were still widely worn in 1967, although manu¬ 
factured shoes, made of heavy cotton with rubber soles, were 
more common. 

Rural dwellings and the methods of construction vary accord¬ 
ing to climatic needs and type of building materials available. 
In the north, buildings are clustered around a courtyard; in the 
warmer south their spacing is more open. Traditionally, geo- 
mancy was used to determine how buildings should be placed to 
best use the forces of heaven and earth to benefit the family 
occupying them. This resulted in their being constructed roughly 
on a north-south axis; functionally, this allowed the slanting 
rays of the winter sun to warm living areas which otherwise 
would not be heated. 

As wood is expensive and scarce, village construction is limited 
largely to earth products, such as tile, pounded earth, raw 
brick and stone. In the warmer areas woven bamboo lath plastered 
with mud is the chief building material. Thatch roofing is com¬ 
mon in the wheat regions of the north, and tile roofing in the 
rainy south. Floors are made of earth and are often damp; the 
animal shelter and privy are frequently located next to the kit¬ 
chen. 

Many of the farmhouses have a combined kitchen and bedroom 
in which the heat of the cooking stove is used to heat the brick 
bed. Few farmhouses have more than two or three rooms. In 
order to conserve heat, bedrooms usually have no windows or 
means of ventilation. Windows in other rooms are covered with 
translucent paper and cannot be opened; glass windows are 
rare. Few rural homes are heated by anything other than the 
cooking stove. In the cold regions of the north small charcoal 
hand or foot warmers are sometimes used. Peasants keep warm 
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by putting on layers of clothing which may not be removed 
throughout the winter. 

Most Chinese homes use oil lamps of various sorts for illumi¬ 
nation. The kerosene lamp, which is very popular, gives enough 
light for most purposes. Poorer families use similar lamps using 
vegetable oils, which are less expensive than kerosene, and the 
poorest of all rely on the light thrown from fibre-and-straw wicks 
floating in large flat dishes of fluid fuel. Generally, one lamp is 
used for each room where people gather. 

Since the late nineteenth century life in the rural areas has 
become increasingly difficult as factory-made goods destroyed 
village handicrafts; wars and ineffectual governments brought 
disruption and oppression; and overpopulation lowered the stand¬ 
ard of living. Under such manifold pressure the characteristic 
way of life of the peasant slowly disintegrated. In prosperous 
periods in the past a delicate balance of human and economic 
factors fostered a crowded, conformable and, on the whole, har¬ 
monious village life, at least on the surface. Recent decades have 
seen this harmony replaced by open tension. Despite the isola¬ 
tion of most villages, ideas and ideals from the West have slowly 
undermined the authority of the older mores and customary 
laws. Peasant life everywhere, however, is highly resistant to all 
forces of change; much of the sweeping change that occurred 
in city life under comparable pressures did not occur in the 
countryside. 

From time immemorial the rhythm of village life and its annual 
cycle of farming activities have been well defined. The regular 
work of the agricultural year begins immediately after the New 
Year. In North China the farming cycle is governed by the need 
to conserve water and by the demands of the principal crops: 
wheat, millet and kaoliang. In early spring the northern farmer 
begins his year-long effort to conserve the moisture accumulated 
in the soil during the autumn and winter rains. About half of 
the fields are then in winter fallow awaiting spring planting 
and fertilizing from the household pit; the rest are planted in 
winter wheat, which is brought to maturity by careful hoeing 
and by hand irrigation from well water—a difficult operation 
in which, traditionally, the farmer was helped by his whole 
family. 

In April or May millet, kaoliang or cotton is planted in the 
fallowed fields, which have to be well irrigated to ensure the 
germination of seeds. Then comes the time to harvest the wheat, 
and once again the farmer’s whole family and often his neighbors 
were called upon to help. In the past all harvesting, threshing 
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and winnowing were done by hand with the greatest care to 
preserve every grain and the stalks and straw as well. In the 
mid-1960’s simple machinery was frequently used. Following 
this, the winter wheat land is planted in soybeans and corn. 
The farmer may then slacken his pace, but not for long, for 
autumn brings the harvest of the summer crops, the fall plowing 
and once again the planting of winter wheat. 

Winter is the time for repairing farm buildings and imple¬ 
ments, weaving thatch, spinning and weaving rough cloth, and 
doing other household chores. With the approach of another 
New Year the farmer might look forward to some festivity, per¬ 
haps to slaughtering the family pig. 

The farmer’s life south of the Yangtze is similarly dominated 
by the need for the most intense toil through the year. Rice 
cultivation sets the rhythm which dominates the economy. Much 
of the rice culture of this area is on level plains, but in the last 
three centuries the terraced fields have been extended increasing¬ 
ly farther up denuded hills and mountainsides. In the early 
spring, after the New Year, the peasant raises his rice plants in 
nursery beds near the farmhouse. Then he prepares the fields by 
plowing and removing, in some areas, the winter crop stubble. 
Fertilizer is spread carefully over the ground, and water is ad¬ 
mitted; when the water reaches a certain depth, the ground is 
carefully harrowed. The ground is then ready for the trans¬ 
planting of the young rice from the nursery beds. This very 
difficult work, done while crouching in the water, completes the 
spring routine. 

Except for repeated cultivating and weeding, the peasant has 
an easier life during the ripening of the grain. As the grain 
matures the fields dry, and at last it is harvest time. The har¬ 
vesting and threshing again used to be the work of all available 
hands using primitive implements but in the 1960’s is often done 
by simple machines. The harvest in, the peasant has to ready 
the fields for the winter crops: in some parts of the country these 
may be winter wheat and rape; in others two or three rice crops 
are produced in a single agricultural year. The rice grower, 
like the wheatgrower of the north, works on tools, handicrafts 
and repairs during the winter. In other areas tea is an important 
supplement to rice agriculture. 

Annual Festivals 

The farm year, toilsome in northern and southern China alike, 
was traditionally punctuated by activities and festivals which 
relieved some of the monotony of the long seasons of work. The 
New Year holiday, comprising the first 15 days of the year, was 
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the main period of leisure for the villagers. Food was prepared 
in advance, and even the women rested from their household 
chores during the first days of the year. The village was decorated 
with nien-hua (New Year pictures) and ch’un lien (paired New 
Year mottoes written on scrolls). Visiting friends and rela¬ 
tives, gambling, eating the best food and wearing the best clothes, 
made this the most festive period of the year. For many families 
it was the only time that they could afford to eat meat dishes. 
The special dishes of the season varied from province to province. 
In northern provinces chiao-tzu (meat dumplings) were special 
favorites; in the south rice delicacies, such as nien-kno (New 
Year cakes), figured more prominently in New Year feasts. 

The first of the annual festivals after the New Year was the 
Spring festival, which corresponded in time to the Western 
Easter and, like it, was once a spring fertility festival. On this 
occasion the ties between the living and dead members of the 
family were renewed. Families often held picnics at the family 
or clan graveyard, made food offerings to the dead, swept the 
graveyards and then enjoyed their feast. All relatives made 
special efforts to join in this annual manifestation of family 
solidarity, and the outing made the occasion a pleasant relief 
from winter and indoor work. 

On the fifth day of the lunar month the Dragon Boat festival 

was celebrated. This festival was of southern origin and has been 
traced to the human sacrificial rites of the Thai aborigines of 
South China. It was very popular in the south, where dragon 
boat races were held on rivers and lakes. For most rural families 
the festival meant better food than usual and, particularly, 
steamed rice dumplings known as tsung-tzu —a counterpart to 
the rice sacrifices made on this occasion to the soul of Ch’u 
Yuan, a patriotic statesman and poet of the fourth century B.C. 

On the fifteenth day of the seventh lunar month, usually in 
late August, was the Feast of Souls, the primitive origin of which 
had been transmuted by Buddhist belief and symbolism. It was 
at once a festival for the souls of one’s ancestors and a community 
salute to the dead. Ancestral graves were cleared; sacrifices of 
food were made; and paper replicas of desirable objects were 
burned. As a salute to the dead, paper boats with lanterns in 
them were floated on water, symbolizing the community’s concern 
that all the dead might be guided to the “other shore,” a buddhist 
metaphor for salvation. Many paid visits to nearby temples to 
pray for the souls of the dead, particularly for those in the com¬ 
munity who died without descendants to commemorate their 
passing. Special food was prepared for both the dead and the 
living. 
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The Mid-Autumn festival, on the fifteenth night of the eighth 
lunar month, was a moon festival, and the ceremonies in honor 
of the moon carried out at moonrise on this autumn night included 
many symbols of fertility and longevity. Sacrifices were made 
to the Old Man in the Moon as the one who arranged all marriages 
on earth. Moon cakes, in the shape of the full moon, were one of 
the special delicacies of this season. This, too, was perhaps origi¬ 
nally a fertility festival, and in some areas it was a popular time 
to make pilgrimages to nearby mountains and to enjoy boating on 
a river or lake. 

In addition to the annual festivals, the farmer’s life of toil was 
relieved by ceremonial family events. For a family with resources, 
a wedding meant a great feast with ample wine; even the poor 
families often went heavily into debt to arrange a festive mar¬ 
riage ceremony. Practical jokes were played on the bridegroom; 
traditional songs were sung; and the guests, particularly the men, 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. The birth of a male child was 
often celebrated, as were betrothals and other milestones of family 
and individual life. 

Besides these occasions for relaxation special events added 
interest and variety to the routine of village life. Itinerant dra¬ 
matic troupes performed occasionally, and until very recently, 
the storyteller appeared frequently on the village streets and in 
the teahouses to spin his tales to an impromptu audience. Pil¬ 
grimages to famous mountains or shrines were undertaken in the 
slack agricultural season. Perhaps the most universal diversion 
was, as in all other communities, gossip and desultory conversa¬ 
tion. Although the Communist government has used the tradi¬ 
tional festivals and other diversions for its own propaganda 
purposes, the main pattern of traditional village life seems to 
have been continuing in 1967. 

Part of the difficulties of peasant life always involved a great 
deal of mutual suspicion; faced with scarce resources and tough 
competition, the average villager feared that his neighbors were 
potential threats to him. To avoid expressions of jealousy or ani¬ 
mosity by his fellows, the peasant therefore tended to keep the 
economic gains of his family a secret and to face the village with 
a show of conspicuous underconsumption, except at festival times, 
when expenditures on celebration were regarded as a good done 
to others rather than to self. 

Festivals were a family affair and did not involve community 
recreation; they were individual family celebrations. The Com¬ 
munist regime has introduced collective festivals into the villages. 
The two biggest events on the new ceremonial calendar are Labor 
Day, on May 1, and the anniversary of the proclamation of the 
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Chinese People’s Republic, on October 1. A Festival for Children 
is held on June 1. The Communist mode of celebrating these 
events may have some influence in changing the old pattern of 
mutual suspicion that once characterized relations within the vil¬ 
lage and thus help to pave the way for collective action in the 
productive sphere. 


Life Under the Communists 

The peasant’s annual routine remains basically the same in 
spite of widespread collectivization. The most striking change in 
the peasant’s life is the new network of associations which the 
government has imposed upon him and the intervention of the 
government, through the cadres, in all social, economic and po¬ 
litical activities. The pressure to conform, at least outwardly, is 
formidable. Self-chosen leisure-time activities are few, and meet¬ 
ings occupy a great deal of time. Attendance at harangues by 
Party cadres and entertainment furnished by traveling theatrical 
groups (all with their ideological message) take up more of his 
leisure. The slack winter season may now find him in winter 
school or involved in a community project directed by the local 
cadre. 

The New Year festival is now characterized by some tradi¬ 
tional activities, modified to promote government aims, and by 
some new features. The peasant may buy New Year’s pictures to 
decorate his house, but they will probably be romanticized por¬ 
traits of Mao Tse-tung and other Communist heroes rather than 
the deities of former days. He may decorate his gate with paired 
mottoes, but they will no longer carry the old wishes for long 
life, happiness and wealth, but rather exhortations to conform to 
Communist standards. The government may allow some addi¬ 
tional food for the season, but gambling is forbidden, and social 
life is no longer restricted to family and friends. The peasants 
were urged to organize their own dramatic troupes to play the 
approved repertoire, and traveling troupes brought drama to the 
villages. The cadres organized “cultural lectures,” and mobile 
teams showed instructive films. 

All this activity by the rural cadres has paid off with a qualified 
success at stage two of the Communists’ projected revolution in 
the countryside. Stage one, elimination of the traditional elite 
including the local gentry, was completed by the end of 1952, 
according to an official estimate. The Party has replaced the 
gentry as the local elite. The second stage, cooperativization, has 
in the words of the regime been basically successful, meaning 
successful in part. The regime aimed, in stage three, for total 
mobilization of the peasantry in the rural communes, but after 
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failing, the revolution has retreated after 1960 to where it was in 
the early phase of stage two in the 1950’s. The communes have 
perhaps been useful in creating in the peasant awareness of social 
and economic horizons beyond the village. In view of the peasants’ 
traditional inward-looking worldview this change in mental or 
spiritual outlook should not be belittled on the grounds that the 
material base of the communes failed. At present the rural 
economy is working at the level of the early phase of the agri¬ 
cultural production teams, which means ownership of land by the 
production brigades within the framework of a villagewide 
economy. 

Change in work organization has been accompanied by a mili¬ 
tarization of the peasantry. An editorial in the Red Flag in 1968 
said: 


Though militarization in agricultural work is not for the purpose 
of repulsing the enemies of mankind, but for the purpose of carrying 
on the struggle with nature, it makes it easy to transform one of 
these two kinds of struggle into the other. 

On the basis of scattered information, the standard of living 
of the average peasant in 1967 was about the same as it has been 
in average years since about the 1920’s. In some of the more 
fertile areas of the south the level of living seems to have im¬ 
proved slightly. Although wages paid by the collective were low, 
the costs of the necessities of life were also low. Food, on the 
whole, was adequate; peasants raised their own vegetables, chick¬ 
ens and, maybe, a pig and received the grain, which composed 
most of their diet, from the collective. At some collectives central 
messhalls were available to those who wanted to use them, and 
the cost of food on a monthly basis was frequently less than if 
cooked at home. Most peasant families made their own clothing 
from cotton cloth which, though rationed, was available. Sewing 
machines and bicycles were the most popular consumer goods 
purchased with surplus income. Shoes were more generally worn 
than in pre-Communist China and were mostly more substantial 
than the former straw sandals and cloth shoes. 

Urban Patterns of Living 

In the traditional period urban life, although different in pat¬ 
terns of work, was closely akin to village life. Town and city 
dwellers, less than 20 percent of the population, kept their ties 
with their native villages and returned there whenever possible; 
many looked upon commercial activity in the town only as a 
means to the acquisition of enough wealth to buy farmland and 
return to the village. Most of the town population was made up of 
artisans and laborers, plus a small number of landlords, retired 
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officials, country functionaries and established merchant families. 
The county ( hsien ) seats were the centers for tax collection and 
administration of the surrounding farm villages and served as 
market towns where the peasant might sell his crops and pur¬ 
chase the manufactured goods he could not produce. 

The life of the average town-dwelling artisan was as meager as 
that of his relatives in the village. Long hours, hard work, low 
pay and few holidays were the lot of most. Living quarters were 
generally more crowded than those in the villages. Proprietors of 
many shops required their employees to live on the premises, 
which often had poor lighting and ventilation. The diet of the 
town dweller, like that of the farmer, consisted mostly of cereals, 
vegetables and some condiments; meat and fruit were to be had 
on holidays only. On these occasions townspeople usually tried to 
return to their villages; if this was impossible, they enjoyed such 
delicacies as they could afford and strolled the streets, perhaps 
visiting friends and attending fairs and theaters. 

While life in the towns was slow to change, life in the cities 
was greatly changing by the modernization that spread gradually 
from the treaty ports to the inland cities. The streets were some¬ 
times paved; schools, newspapers, motion pictures and radio made 
the people more aware of the outside world than were the people 
in the towns and villages. In Shanghai and other modem cities 
major industries built large dormitories for workers, and labor 
unions and political clubs developed as new focuses for social 
activity. Yet, the living conditions grew worse as workers moved 
into the cities. Crowding reached unbelievable proportions. Wages 
were low and could not support even a small family in an urban 
setting where all necessities of life had to be purchased rather 
than produced by the family itself. Poor transportation and dis¬ 
tribution systems frequently resulted in high costs and shortages 
of basic foods. One survey showed that workers in the newer 
industries were somewhat better off than workers in the tradi¬ 
tional trades, but their holidays were shortened, and, in most 
cases, they continued to work a 7-day week. 

In the big cities the festivals of the agricultural year continued 
to determine the holidays, although national holidays were in¬ 
creasingly observed. Like the town dwellers, city workers with 
ties in the country tried to return to their family villages for at 
least one of the holidays. Another link to one’s native place was 
a system of provincial clubs, which operated hostels and some¬ 
times made arrangements for mutual aid. Secret societies pro¬ 
vided another focus of social life, particularly in the towns and 
cities. Their rituals, passports and secret signs of greeting were 
all subordinate to their basic aim, which was to provide members 
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with security through association and a refuge against the haz¬ 
ards of a disintegrating and increasingly predatory bureaucracy 
(see ch. 5, Social Structure). The ties of kinship and custom 
were strong even between the large modern cities and the farm 
villages. 

The Communist government made fewer changes in urban liv¬ 
ing than in rural living. Indeed, the pattern of city life goes on 
much as it has for the past century to the total failure of the 
urban communes. The explanation for this contrast between the 
success of collective organization in the villages and its failure 
in the cities is that the village is at once a productive unit and a 
community; it needs little more than the organizational activity 
of Party-led administration to convert it into a collective unit. 
The city in China, as elsewhere, is simply a place where people 
live. It is not a productive unit, and it has no sense of community. 
The Communists attempted to make city populations economically 
useful within the context of collective action, but these plans 
were too unrealistic, and they failed. 

The situation in 1967 was very much as it was during the early 
1950’s. The initial changes made by the Communists are the 
ones that have persisted; they have less to do with patterns of 
living and working than with city administration. 

The cities have been cleaned up to a large extent and many of 
the worst slums have been replaced by housing projects, but a 
critical shortage of housing existed in all urban areas in 1967, 
and those who had small, clean apartments in workers’ projects 
were among the lucky few. Most housing construction since 1949 
has been by factories and industrial complexes for their workers. 
Industrial housing varies from barracks-like buildings to light 
and airy garden apartments surrounded by playgrounds and 
parks. Many housing projects are self-contained communities 
with schools, shops, hospitals and recreational facilities. Apart¬ 
ments are small—one or two rooms per family—with private 
lavatory but public bathing facilities. Kitchens are often shared 
by several apartments. 

Except for those who found housing in one of the newer housing 
projects, city dwellers in 1967 were worse off than rural residents. 
Most urban housing was old and run down; families of four or 
more persons shared a single room. 

Furniture in most homes was sparse. It consisted of beds, 
usually fewer than one per member of the family, a table or two 
and a few chairs. Cabinets or wardrobes were seldom found in 
any but the wealthiest homes. Possessions were stored in chests, 
and clothes frequently were hung open in the room. Members 
of the former wealthy class and the present political elite, whose 
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housing is usually far superior to the average, tend to have more 
elaborate furnishings in traditional Chinese style, various West¬ 
ern styles or an amalgam of the two. 

Modern water systems are widespread in the cities. To have a 
personal supply of running water, town residents must pay for 
the line from the municipal water supply to the house, often an 
expensive proposition; in other words, household supply of run¬ 
ning water is on a purely subscription basis, and only the wealthi¬ 
est can afford it. In some cities community taps form another 
source of water, from which residents nearby may obtain fresh 
water at little cost. Every large traditional house has its own 
well; community wells may also be found in some areas for 
every 10 or 15 families, who contribute to the cost of digging and 
maintaining a well. 

The extensive use of nightsoil as a fertilizer makes waste dis¬ 
posal different from what it is usually in large cities. Sewage 
systems dispose of liquid waste, whereas garbage and solid human 
waste are collected by the municipal authorities at night. Food 
scraps which can be used to feed pigs are separated from other 
garbage and used as fodder in surrounding rural areas. 

Modern housing and houses which at one time were private 
homes of the wealthy are electrified. Most of the urban popula¬ 
tion, however, still depended on various forms of oil lamps for 
illumination in 1967. 

Although the basic necessities of life, such as food and shelter, 
were inexpensive in the mid-1960’s, wages were also very low 
and most urban families had to content themselves with an 
austere life. One report from Hong Kong indicated that the av¬ 
erage monthly household expenses for a family of three in 1966 
was about 40 yuan (for the value of the yuan, see Glossary). The 
average industrial wage at that time was 50 yuan. Thus, pre¬ 
sumably, the average worker’s family could set aside 10 yuan a 
month toward the purchase of consumer items, such as clothing 
furniture, a radio, bicycle or sewing machine. Most families, 
however, have more than three members, but most larger families 
also have more than one wage earner. 

The goal of most urban dwellers seemed to be good housing, 
the education of the children and the possession of a radio, a 
bicycle and a wristwatch. Since the provision of food did not 
appear to be a special problem during normal years, it was not 
a special goal. Reports from Communist China indicate that 
many families are able to achieve their goals, although frequently 
only through long and careful budgeting. The upheavals created 
by the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution in 1966-67 prompted 
many urban Chinese to go on a buying spree, using accumulated 
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savings or the higher wages which many won after strikes and 
industrial disturbances in early 1967. The items bought were all 
consumer goods that would improve their level of living, such as 
clothes, furniture, sewing machines, bicycles and food. 

Little is known of the pattern of life of the urban elite who are 
officials of the government and the Party. Their incomes and 
special privileges permit a life somewhat easier than that granted 
the rest of the urban population, but they are constantly under 
discipline, watched by their colleagues and obliged to meet work 
quotas and to submit to continual indoctrination. 

Even less is known about the life of the thousands of artisans, 
shopkeepers and service people who crowd the cities. Indications 
are that their life has changed little from what it has been for 
decades and continues to be a hard hand-to-mouth existence. 

The cities, like cities elsewhere in the world, attract the rural 
population, but since the failure of the Great Leap Forward, 
(1958-60), the Chinese have made an effort to keep would-be 
emigrants on the farms. 


HEALTH 

The health of the population has been a continuous concern 
of the Communist regime. Soon after its accession the government 
scheduled a national health conference in Peiping to assess the 
available medical facilities and to plan a program for extending 
health services to the entire nation. In a report on the conference, 
Li Te-ch’uan, Minister of Public Health, sounded the keynote of 
the regime’s concern for the health of the people when she laid 
down three guiding principles for the state’s health work: con¬ 
centrating its health work on workers, farmers, and soldiers; 
emphasizing preventive measures; and uniting modern and old- 
style medicine and medical practitioners. 

Large-scale efforts to remove major sources of health hazards, 
like rats, flies and mosquitoes, were undertaken in the early years 
of the Communist regime. Thousands of students, teachers, and 
medical and health workers spearhead the drives aimed specifi¬ 
cally at removing refuse from streets, dredging ditches, digging 
new wells and improving others, reconstructing public comfort 
stations, and eliminating flies, rats and mosquitoes. It is claimed 
that, as a result of the drives, epidemics were prevented; the 
health of the people is protected; and the production of the 
nation is maintained without serious losses due to illness. The 
masses also receive valuable health information. The net effect 
of this on the population was a heightened awareness of the 
necessity to keep themselves and their environment clean. People 
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now hesitate before casually disposing of papers and cigarettes 
in the street and before spitting in public places. From the stand¬ 
point of the regime such awareness leads to rising public health 
standards without diverting funds from other projects which the 
state considers of greater importance. 

Reports indicate that municipalities did better, on the whole, 
than rural areas in most of the campaigns. It is in the urban 
centers, where day-to-day living is more highly organized and 
under almost continual direct control, that mass programs can be 
most effectively activated. Peiping was largely cleared of flies, 
mosquitoes, rats and dogs; ditches were dug; and other important 
measures were taken to prevent the spread of disease. Only 12 
miles southwest of Peiping, however, in the village of Ch’ang- 
hsin-tien, the streets remained dirty; melon rinds were every¬ 
where ; and flies and mosquitoes multiplied as fruitfully as ever. 

The overall health of the population has fluctuated since 1949. 
During periods of relative stability and adequate food supply the 
health of the nation improves noticeably. During the Great Leap 
and other periods when the population was called to special exer¬ 
tion, however, the health level reportedly fell to critical lows as 
a result of overwork and laxity in simple precautionary measures 
which lowered resistance to disease and promoted its spreading. 

Reports in the Communist press in the mid-1960’s indicated 
a serious disparity between the health levels and the availability 
of medical care of the urban and rural populations. Most medical 
facilities and personnel, both modern and traditional, were in the 
cities. Factory workers and government and Party functionaries, 
most of whom were urban residents, were entitled to free medical 
care for themselves and reduced rates for their dependents, while 
peasants with extremely small cash incomes at their disposal had 
to pay the full costs of any medical care they received. Medical 
care, particularly that involving modern techniques and drugs, 
was extremely expensive, and the very segments of the population 
who could least afford to pay were those who had no recourse to 
free treatment or reduced rates. 

Prevalent Diseases 

Diet has an important bearing on the health of the Chinese. 
The average diet provides sufficient calories to sustain manual 
labor but is seriously deficient in protein. Wheat-eating northern¬ 
ers get more proteins than do rice-eating southerners, a fact 
which may account in part for the difference in stature—north¬ 
erners tending toward somewhat greater height than southerners. 

Other food factors are either lacking altogether or are insuf¬ 
ficient in the diet. Calcium is one of these. The leafy vegetables, 
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comprising only 5.2 percent of the entire diet, are the only sources 
of calcium which is so important in the formation of strong 
teeth and bones. Rickets is therefore quite common, especially in 
Central and South China. In some backward areas custom pre¬ 
cludes any food other than thin rice gruel for the newly nursing 
mother. In consequence, the infant begins life seriously deficient 
in calcium requirements. The average diet also lacks sufficient 
iron, and sufficient variety and quantity of vitamins for protection 
against common diseases. 

The most common diseases are not the diseases most feared. 
Tuberculosis is perhaps the most common of all, and yet the 
means by which it is spread, the way to prevent infection and 
even the existence or nature of the disease may be unknown to 
many of the people. Dietary deficiencies, crowded and unsanitary 
housing conditions, eating with carelessly washed chopsticks and 
the habit of spitting accounted for 10 to 15 percent of the entire 
death rate as late as the mid-1950’s. It was very prevalent among 
students; in 1956 tuberculosis among students was one of the 
gravest problems facing the regime in its effort to increase the 
availability of teachers and technicians. Based on the overall na¬ 
tional mortality rate of 30 per 1,000 under relatively normal 
conditions, 4 persons out of every 1,000 died of tuberculosis each 
year. 

Many of the mass campaigns in health and sanitation initiated 
by the Communist government were aimed directly at lessening 
the toll taken by tuberculosis in terms of actual lives and in terms 
of reducing the energies of the population. The widespread habit 
of spitting has been curbed through mass education and the pro¬ 
vision of spitoons in all public places of work. Persons handling 
food in markets, restaurants and messhalls must wear surgical 
facemasks and use utensils or wear gloves to prevent contamina¬ 
tion of the food by germs. The population at large is urged to 
wear surgical facemasks whenever suffering from a cold or some 
other respiratory difficulty, to prevent spreading germs through 
coughing and sneezing. As a result of these measures and the 
fact that most urban babies are born in hospitals where they are 
inoculated against tuberculosis, the incidence of tuberculosis in 
the mid-1960’s is believed to have been considerably reduced. 

Trachoma, a highly contagious type of conjunctivitis which 
results in granular inflammation under the eyelid, is as common 
as tuberculosis, but much more easily preventable. A majority 
of the Chinese do not consider it a disease, make no attempt to 
treat it and ignore the most simple means of preventing its 
occurrence—good sanitary habits. Its incidence, and that of other 
eye diseases, was reported on the increase in the 1960’s as a result 
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of the wider use of threshing machines without the necessary use 
of goggles to protect eyes from flying splinters and dust. 

Smallpox ranks third among the widespread diseases, in spite 
of efforts to extend the ancient knowledge of inoculation for its 
prevention, Along with measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
whooping cough, it was responsible for 8 to 12 percent of all 
deaths each year in the 1950’s. Children born in hospitals or 
maternity homes, which in 1967 included only urban children 
and a small percent of rural chidren, are inoculated against 
smallpox. Inoculation against smallpox is also a principal task 
of rural health centers and mobile health teams. 

Diseases associated with childbirth rank fourth in the death 
toll: lack of cleanliness, resulting in infant death and childbed 
fever, is responsible for this high incidence. Death of infants in 
tetanic convulsions 8, 9 or 10 days after birth, called the "9-day 
disease,” is common. Its cause lies in the custom practiced by 
most rural and some urban people of employing local midwives 
who, ignorant of the necessity for cleanliness in obstetric prac¬ 
tice, dress the umbilical cord of the newborn child with dirty 
rags and unsterilized herb medicines. Tetanus toxin is hence 
introduced into the navel of the newborn child, and within 8 or 9 
days enough toxin is generated to cause death. About 6 to 8 
percent of the total death rate in the 1950’s was attributable to 
practices associated with parturition. 

The training of midwives, the reeducation of “old-style” mid¬ 
wives, the establishment of maternity stations and health centers 
for women and children and the prevention of various children’s 
diseases have been particularly publicized in public health work 
in the country as a whole. Separate departments for child and 
maternal health have been set up at all levels of the public health 
service. Several major child and maternal health institutes have 
been established in such industrial centers as Shanghai and 
Tientsin. A Central Maternal and Child Health Institute has been 
set up in Peiping. The main efforts are directed against the high 
infant mortality rate, some areas claiming a reduction in the 
death rate from 30 per 1,000 to 2 per 1,000 births after the 
introduction of modern obstetrics in 1951; these figures are no 
doubt inflated, but show that there is some reduction in infant 
mortality. 

Malaria and pneumonia, on the one hand, and venereal diseases, 
on the other, were each responsible for 2 to 6 percent of the total 
death rate. Syphilis and gonorrhea were widespread in pre- 
Communist China because every town and city had a fair number 
of prostitutes but, since the accession of the Communists to 
power, there have been vigorous campaigns to eliminate pros- 
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titution. Public education about malaria and its prevention and 
municipal efforts to control the breeding of mosquitoes have re¬ 
portedly appreciably reduced the incidence of this disease in 
urban areas. 

Some chronic diseases are regional in occurrence. For example, 
though malaria can be found in every part of China, it is espe¬ 
cially prevalent in the rice region extending south from the 
Yangtze Valley, and in western Yunnan. Typhus is widespread 
in the colder areas of the country, partly because the people in 
rural areas rarely bathe during the winter, and body lice have 
a good chance to multiply. The thick mud walls of houses along 
the Fukien and Chekiang coasts shelter large numbers of rats, 
which are the secondary carriers of typhus lice. The continuous 
campaign to rid the country of rats has probably cut down the 
seriousness of this source of infection. Relapsing fever, trans¬ 
mitted by the bites of ticks and lice, is found principally in the 
north, whereas leprosy is most common in the south, in Kwang- 
tung and on Hainan Island. Goiter is common in Kwangsi, 
Kweichow and Yunnan, where the diet includes an insufficient 
amount of iodine, mainly the result of a lack of iodine in the 
rock salt used in these provinces. 

Parasitic diseases have accounted for about one-fourth of the 
total death rate from disease in addition to seriously sapping the 
energy of those afflicted and lowering their resistance to other 
diseases. The seriousness of this group of diseases is underlined 
by the intimate association of conditions for their spread with 
the specific practices of the cultivation of certain crops, mainly 
rice. These diseases may be conveniently divided into two groups: 
those caused by intestinal worms, principally hookworm, and 
those caused by flukes of various types, which may lodge in the 
human liver, lungs or blood. 

The hookworm lives in the small intestine of the human body. 
There the parasite multiplies, sucking the host’s blood, causing 
anemia and eventually death. It develops outside the human host 
and enters through contact with bare skin. The practices of using 
night soil from the fertilizer bed to aid plant growth and of 
working in the fields either barefooted or with loose straw san¬ 
dals mean that the farmers can hardly escape contact with the 
larval forms of the parasite. The incidence of hookworm has been 
reportedly noticeably reduced in the 1960’s through the increased 
wearing of shoes. 

Fluke diseases, called schistosomiasis or bilharziasis, take vari¬ 
ous forms, several depending primarily on contact with snails 
at some intermediate stage of the development of the parasite, 
for the snail serves as host for certain forms of the fluke in its 
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highly complex life cycle. The lung fluke is frequently trans¬ 
mitted through the consumption of raw water chestnuts in north¬ 
ern Chekiang Province; the blood fluke is prevalent throughout 
the Yangtze Valley from I-ch'ang to the sea. Generally associated 
with the planting of rice, the blood fluke enters through the bare 
feet and hands of the farmer and his family as they pull rice 
plants from the larvae-laden, fecal-fertilized culture beds. The 
liver fluke is largely confined to Kwangtung Province, where the 
“big-headed fish” is often served raw in a fish salad (an exception 
to the ordinary practice of cooking fish in China). Cats and dogs 
fed raw fish will also play host to the liver fluke, and their fecal 
matter often contains either adult or intermediate forms of the 
parasite, which become mixed with the fertilizer used in culture 
beds for the rice plants. 

Schistosomiasis, like tuberculosis, appears to have received spe¬ 
cial attention from the authorities because of its widespread and 
serious effect on the health of the population. Much medical re¬ 
search has been devoted to the problem and has resulted in the 
development of a drug which is widely used in treating the early 
stages of the disease. Advanced stages of the disease are treated 
through removal of the spleen. 

The diseases feared most of all are those that arise without 
warning, spread like wildfire and almost invariably leave a trail 
of dead and crippled. Among these are cholera, scarlet fever, 
typhoid and bubonic plague. They occur in the form of epidemics, 
and because they are highly contagious and proventive techniques 
or adequate medication are lacking, they spread quickly and cause 
many deaths. Improvements in environmental sanitation brought 
about by the mass campaigns of the Communist government and 
the apparent success in the campaign to exterminate the many 
rats which were an ever-present danger to health in many parts 
of China have reduced the danger of uncontrollable epidemics 
which have ravaged the country for centuries. Although epidemics 
have occurred since the end of the civil war, they have been com¬ 
paratively few and relatively contained. In the winter and spring 
of 1966-67 unofficial reports indicated a meningitis epidemic in 
southern China. 


Chinese Traditional Medicine 

Traditional medical methods grew in part out of practical 
experience, in part out of research and in part out of deductions 
from philosophical and metaphysical systems. Among the con¬ 
siderable achievements of early medical practitioners were the 
use of anesthesia as early as the Han period (206 B.C.-A.D. 220), 
the discovery of inoculation (not vaccination) against smallpox 
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as early as the Sung period (A.D. 960-1279) and the use of 
cauterization to clean wounds. Acupuncture (piercing the skin 
with a needle, often heated and therefore aseptic) was known 
quite early. The techniques of acupuncture, or needling, attained 
considerable sophistication, and traditional practitioners acquired 
skill in its use and in the use of cautery. These methods of 
treating a wide variety of ills are still popular among large seg¬ 
ments of the rural population. 

Massage of the limbs is another ancient practice whose bene¬ 
ficial results for some maladies are now recognized to have a 
sound scientific basis. The practice of taking the pulse was de¬ 
veloped into a highly sophisticated medical art very early in 
China. 

The anatomy of the body, however, was not very well known. 
Some dissection of the human corpse was practiced in early 
antiquity, and a beginning was thus made in the understanding 
of the physiology of the body. However, the injunction of Con¬ 
fucius that “one should not destroy or mutilate the body, hair, 
and skin one receives from one’s mother and father” was taken 
literally; it effectively ended experimental studies of anatomy 
until the Sung period. Even then, though a brief relaxation of 
imperial restrictions and the liberality of enquiry of the times 
made possible some elementary studies of the placement of the 
viscera, they were carried no further. 

The foundations of Chinese medical science are based on two 
principal properties or essences, yin and yang. A history of 
Chinese medicine explains: 

On the human body the skin or surface is Yang, the interior is Yin. 

Of the five viscera the heart and liver are Yang organs and the 
spleen, lungs, and kidneys are Yin organs. ... A disease is Yang 
when it is due to external causes and Yin when it is from internal 
causes. ... A Yang pulse is strong, bounding and large in volume 
while a Yin pulse is weak and of low tension. When the Yin 
predominates one suffers from a Yang disease, when the Yang is in 
excess, a Yin disease results. Excessive Yang causes fever, exces¬ 
sive Yin causes chills. Even drugs have this distinction. 

Serious investigation of the relations of the various parts of 
the human body and their function is to be found in traditional 
Chinese medical practice. The oldest Chinese medical treatise, 
the Yellow Emperor’s Inner Classic, is a work treating of the 
four principal methods of diagnosis. These include observation, 
auscultation, interrogation, and palpation, which mean, respec¬ 
tively, examination of the condition of the facial expression, 
listening to the voice and its sound, inquiry into the history of 
the ailment (including appetite and excretion), and examination 
of the pulse. The emphasis may be said to lie on the side of the 
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social factors in illness, rather than on physiological factors, and 
in this sense, traditional Chinese medical practice may be de¬ 
scribed as one of the earliest to emphasize psychosomatic factors 
in illness. Palpation received special attention as early as A.D. 
280 when Wang Shu-ho wrote the Pulse Classic, a 10-volume 
treatise. 

The Chinese pharmacopoeia contains many medicinal herbs as 
well as substances like iodine, kaolin, sulphur, mercury and others, 
some of which produce excellent results with specific diseases. 
Some contributions of Chinese herbal knowledge to medical sci¬ 
ence and modern pharmacology have become widely recognized. 
The use of ginseng ( jen-shen ), dextro camphor ( chang-nao ), 
lovage ( tang-kuei ) and ephedra (ma-huang) predate use in the 
West by several hundred years. These four herbs and their uses 
are listed in the Great Pharmacopoeia which was compiled by 
Li Shih-chen in 1596; they are the most popular of traditional 
drugs and treatments. 

Ginseng is regarded as the medicine par excellence, the last 
resort when all other drugs fail. It was originally reserved for 
the use of the emperor and his household and occasionally was 
presented by imperial favor to high officials when their medica¬ 
tion failed and serious illness threatened to put an end to their 
usefulness. Later, it was widely used by wealthy people who ob¬ 
tained it openly in the market. Ginseng is found in parts of 
northern China, but the best variety comes from Manchuria. 
The texture is mucilaginous; the taste sweetish and bitter; and 
the odor aromatic. A North American variety of ginseng became 
one of the important commodities imported to China from the 
United States during the nineteenth century. 

Camphor was widely used in its solid form. It was employed 
to increase perspiration, as a gas expellent, as a sedative, as a 
worm expellent and as an antirheumatic remedy. It was also used 
to alleviate aching teeth and was put into shoes to stop perspira¬ 
tion of the feet. 

A Chinese variety of the lovage plant comes mainly from 
Manchuria, but is also grown and processed in Shansi, Shantung 
and Hopeh. A drug which is produced from the root is held in 
high regard. It was probably the earliest Chinese drug to win 
popularity in Europe. It was widely used by traditional physi¬ 
cians to relieve the common cold, menstrual distress, certain 
anemic disorders like green sickness (chlorosis) and certain post¬ 
natal conditions caused by a swollen uterus; to stop hemorrhages 
of all kinds; and to diminish dyspepsia. 

Several species of ephedra are common in North China and 
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Mongolia. It is prescribed for fevers, especially malaria types; 
for coughs and influenza; and for postparturient difficulties. Its 
use in traditional medicine was modest, for it was believed that it 
weakened the body. 

The traditional physician and the practice of herbal medicine 
were highly esteemed throughout Chinese medical history. Large 
segments of the population that have not been influenced to any 
significant extent by Western ideas and Western science still 
believe firmly in the efficacy of traditional medicine. Under the 
Nationalist regime new style or reformed herbal medicine schools 
could be found in many large Chinese cities. In 1937 the govern¬ 
ment organized the Herbal Medical Practitioners Committee to 
supervise herbal medical practitioners, to examine potent herbal 
drugs and to publish articles on herbal medicine and herbal prac¬ 
tice. Under governmental law herbal medical practitioners were 
required to pass state examinations and to apply for a license 
to practice. 

The Communist government has attempted a blending of tra¬ 
ditional and modern Western medicines in providing for the 
health needs of the population. The number of traditional doctors, 
estimated at 500,000 in 1967, far outnumbers those trained in 
modern techniques, and traditional drugs and practices are much 
cheaper and more readily usable than modern ones. Thus, eco¬ 
nomic and manpower realities dictate as extensive a use of tra¬ 
ditional methods as can be shown to be effective. In order to 
determine the effectiveness of traditional practices, the govern¬ 
ment has established the Institute for Research of Chinese Medi¬ 
cine, where doctors trained in both modern and traditional medi¬ 
cine search for the scientific basis of traditional methods. 

There has been a determined effort to raise Chinese traditional 
medicine to a science and separate it from religion and super¬ 
stition. Traditional practitioners are trained in colleges specially 
established for the purpose, and 2 years of their training is 
devoted to the study of modern medical practices and their basis. 
Wherever possible, traditional medicine is practiced in clinics 
and hospitals, frequently side by side with modern medicine. 

Modern Medicine 

Modern medicine was introduced to China by Western mis¬ 
sionaries and promoted by foreign organizations, and in the eyes 
of many Chinese it is tainted with imperialist associations. In 
the mid-1960’s much of the population had not yet accepted the 
value of modern medicine and sought its help only after the 
more accepted traditional methods had failed. 
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In 1967 little information was available about the number, 
size and type of modern medical facilities. All cities had large 
hospitals, many of which were equipped to handle the most com¬ 
plicated medical problems. Some small hospitals and clinics were 
highly specialized and combined medical care with research. One 
such clinic is known to specialize in the performance of open- 
heart surgery. 

Most county seats have small hospitals serving their adminis¬ 
trative area. All rural communes should, in theory, operate small 
hospitals or clinics, but indications were that few did so in 1967. 
Most of the medical care in rural areas was provided by mobile 
teams making periodic visits to a village. The teams frequently 
attempt to train a few people in each village to administer first 
aid and simple cures and to maintain the minimum level of sanita¬ 
tion between their visits. The number of such mobile teams 
operating in rural areas appears to be insignificant except during 
occasional rural health drives when large numbers of doctors and 
other medical personnel from the cities are sent to the villages. 
One such health drive was in progress in the spring of 1967. 

Similarly, all factories and mines should, in theory, have small 
hospitals or clinics for their workers. Reports from Communist 
China indicate that large industrial installations all have such 
facilities, but small installations usually have little more than 
first aid stations. 

Charges have repeatedly been made in the press that the hos¬ 
pitals serve Party members and government officials first, workers 
and soldiers second, the “people" last; officials use their position 
to obtain drugs which they sell on the black market. Moreover, 
the facilities of the various hospitals fall far short of even a mini¬ 
mum required standard. They range from those with modern 
equipment, supplies and personnel, especially those supported by 
Western interests before 1949, to some which can hardly be 
called poor outpatient clinics. 

Modern medical personnel were in extremely short supply in 
1967. Tremendous pressure to train more has led to highly ac¬ 
celerated and spotty medical education. Medical personnel were 
divided into two main categories—graduate doctors trained at 
college and university level and so-called “medical staff” trained 
at special schools at secondary level. The latter category includes 
so-called “simple” doctors and surgeons who operate the small 
rural hospitals and perform routine operations, such as appendec¬ 
tomies. Simple doctors and nurses may be promoted to the grade 
of graduate doctor by attending special evening courses. 

Physicians do not practice privately, but are consolidated into 
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united dispensaries; several doctors are grouped into one unit 
and, when the occasion warrants it, are sent wherever they are 
needed. Nevertheless, the status of the few Western-trained doc¬ 
tors is very high indeed. Traditional physicians, or the best of 
them, are accorded almost the same respect; those who acquire 
some knowledge of Western medicine can consolidate their new 
high status with considerable security of prestige. 

Graduate doctors are trained at medical colleges whose stand¬ 
ards and quality of training vary greatly. Highest in rank are 
the leading medical colleges in the large cities, many of which 
had been established by and supported by foreign missionary and 
philanthropic organizations. Leading among them is the former 
Peking Union Medical College, now the China Medical University. 
Originally established by United States and British missionaries 
and supported by the Rockefeller Foundation, it was considered 
until 1949 one of the best medical institutions in the Far East. 
The Communist government has attempted to maintain its high 
standards by making available necessary funds and assigning the 
best medical talents to its staff. The university provides the high¬ 
est specialized training to a select group of students, is the leading 
institution for medical research and operates the most advanced 
hospital in the country. 

The normal course of training for graduate doctors takes 5 
years, followed by a 6-month course in traditional Chinese medi¬ 
cine. The course of study at China Medical University lasts 8 
years. As in all institutions of higher learning, serious study is 
frequently suspended for special drives and political education 
(see ch. 8, Education). Young doctor refugees in Hong Kong have 
stated that of their 5 years at medical school no more than 4 years 
were devoted to actual medical study. Hong Kong hospitals 
readily employ refugee doctors who completed their education 
before the Great Leap (see Glossary) but not those who complet¬ 
ed it afterwards. 

Medical education suffered particularly during the Great Leap, 
when the number of schools and students skyrocketed without 
commensurate increase in qualified teachers, textbooks and neces¬ 
sary equipment. After the Great Leap efforts were made to cor¬ 
rect the situation through refresher and upgrading courses 
offered by the best schools and best teachers. 

The quality and type of training for medical staff also varies 
greatly. Many types of schools provide courses of various dura¬ 
tion. Evening schools for such training are organized in the 
towns and cities and work-study schools in rural areas. In the 
latter, peasants with a primary school education are trained as 
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medical staff of various types during the slack seasons on the 
farm. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 

Under traditional conditions the functions of public welfare 
were undertaken largely by the basic units of production: the 
family and its extension, the clan. Locally and regionally, welfare 
activities were led and directed by gentry members, with or with¬ 
out government assistance. The participation of the state was 
minimal and at the same time proportional to the prosperity of 
the economy, so that the effectiveness of state participation was 
inversely proportional to the need for such participation. Indeed, 
the state was often itself the cause of economic distress, through 
crushing taxation and through bureaucratic inefficiency in the 
maintenance of flood control projects. 

Only since the early twentieth century has the government 
directed any substantial effort toward social welfare. During the 
republican period (1912-49) this effort was heavily supplemented 
by the work of foreign and international agencies, particularly 
some United States philanthropic organizations, Christian mis¬ 
sionary organizations and the International Red Cross. 

Social Problems 

In Communist China social problems have been attacked 
through the leveling of social and economic classes and through 
forceful action by the state. Two important urban problems of 
pre-Communist China, prostitution and begging, were the out¬ 
growth, at least in part, of the great disparity in wealth among 
the urban population. Those who were unable to tap the wealth 
through legitimate work tapped it through prostitution or orga¬ 
nized begging. Professional beggars organized themselves into 
guilds which divided cities into zones and assigned a certain num¬ 
ber of beggars into each area. In spite of periodic attempts of the 
police to curb beggar activity, the guilds were never wiped out. 

Shortly after taking power the Communist government orga¬ 
nized drives against prostitutes and beggars. Most of them were 
subjected to a program of reform-through-labor to make them 
productive members of society and were then sent to wherever 
their labor was needed. 

In traditional China there was no problem of juvenile delin¬ 
quency in the modern sense. From the age of 6 or earlier children 
were expected to abide by rigid standards of behavior. They were 
supervised and disciplined by their parents, other grownups and 
older siblings. When a child was sent to school it became the 
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right and duty of the teacher to discipline him. Corporal punish¬ 
ment was considered necessary for bringing children up properly. 
Children were taught to respect and obey their elders and to 
cooperate with their associates and with society in general. They 
were forbidden to quarrel. Fighting was considered troublemak¬ 
ing, not training in self-defense; a child hurt in a fight got no 
sympathy, but rather a scolding for getting into trouble. These 
sanctions worked well because the withdrawal of parental support 
and approval meant the denial of basic social and personal 
needs important to every individual. 

The increasing social disruption of the twentieth century has 
profoundly affected attitudes of the young to family and society 
and brought with it increasing juvenile delinquency in urban 
areas. Although the Communists have accelerated the weakening 
of the traditional family, they have at the same time strengthened 
the hold of the state on youth by channeling its enthusiasm and 
rebellion against traditions for its own purposes. Youth gangs 
which existed in cities at the time of the Communist takeover 
were eliminated in the same manner as beggars and prostitutes. 

Government Welfare Programs 

Many pre-Communist welfare programs have been curtailed or 
discontinued by the Communist government, particularly those 
operated by private or foreign agencies. Communist welfare pro¬ 
grams are concerned mostly with the workers, children and mili¬ 
tary forces. On the whole, the government has urged self-help 
and mutual aid as a means for protecting the welfare of the 
population. 

The most elaborate and comprehensive welfare program covers 
industrial workers. Special laws providing for sickness, maternity 
and death benefits, and pensions for retired workers were promul¬ 
gated in 1951 and extended in 1953 (see ch. 21, Labor). The 
benefits are all borne by the employer and administered through 
the trade unions. They are applicable, however, only to the work¬ 
ers themselves. Dependents receive partial health benefits, but 
widows receive no pensions. 

The second most-favored group of welfare recipients are chil¬ 
dren. The main welfare program for children has been the pro¬ 
vision of nurseries and child-care centers for children of working 
mothers. The rapid increase in the numbers of these institutions 
has resulted in a shortage of personnel, and special training pro¬ 
grams had to be instituted (see ch. 8, Education). 

Nurseries and child-care centers are organized according to 
residence or by the employers. Many factories, schools, stores and 
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offices operate them for their employees. Collective farms also 
operate them for their members, often on a seasonal basis. Chil¬ 
dren at these institutions receive food and, frequently, medical 
care. The cost of food must be paid for by parents or guardians, 
and some privately organized child-care centers charge a fee to 
defray other expenses. 

The Communist government also advocates collective mutual- 
aid teams to solve the problem of child care. District and village 
administrations, cooperating with the women’s federations and 
peasants’ associations, have helped women organize local mutual- 
aid groups to take care of children. The older women in these 
groups look after the children while the able-bodied mothers work. 

Disabled and demobilized servicemen and military dependents 
are granted some welfare benefits, but mostly they have been 
organized into mutual-aid and cooperative organizations. Funds 
have been provided for the rehabilitation of disabled veterans and 
for subsidies to families of soldiers killed in the Communist 
struggle for power. Veterans and military dependents have been 
given preference in employment and have been organized in spe¬ 
cial production brigades to develop new agricultural areas. Those 
who are unable to work receive subsidies in money or kind from 
municipal or district governments. 

The government pensions and aids are only a minor part of 
the care for the disabled and dependents; however, the greater 
part of the welfare work for these persons is provided by the 
population through direct contributions and through various local 
organizations. 

In addition to these continuous welfare programs the govern¬ 
ment organizes special emergency programs when the need arises, 
as in the case of famine or other natural disaster. These are 
usually administered through local agencies and supported 
through special collection drives and mutual-aid programs. 
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CHAPTER 8 
EDUCATION 


Education in Communist China includes everything that affects 
the minds and the hearts of the people. The specific, stated goals 
of education in the mid-1960’s were to develop a literate popula¬ 
tion; to produce the needed skilled workers and technicians to 
modernize and run the economy; to make older educated people 
discard traditional thought patterns, make a clean break with the 
past and dedicate themselves to the new society; and to develop 
among all the people a new outlook, new loyalties and a new 
concept of happiness. Thus, its overall aim is the transformation 
of society. 

In order to achieve these goals, education in China since 1949 
has been a confusing mass of experiments, changes and counter¬ 
changes. Dozens of different types of schools provide dozens of 
different types of education based on current expedients and local 
needs but with little effort or opportunity for overall coordination 
and standardization. Educational policy seems to vacillate between 
the belief that the pursuit of knowledge is a good and necessary 
thing and the belief that Communist willpower can afford to 
dispense with knowledge, books and theories and substitute prac¬ 
tical learning achieved by work tempered with the thoughts of 
Mao Tse-tung (see Glossary). Some observers have attributed 
this lack of cohesion in educational policy to conflict within the 
highest ranks of the Communist Party. 

Whichever of these two ideas dominates educational policy at 
any time, political and ideological indoctrination plays a major 
role in the educational process. Ideology permeates the content of 
what is taught, and the normal teaching schedule is frequently 
interrupted so that students and teachers may participate as 
activists and propagandists in political campaigns. Purges of 
“ideologically incorrect” teachers and students are frequent. The 
most extreme example of such disruption was the closing of all 
secondary and higher schools for over 6 months in mid-1966 to 
allow students and teachers to participate in the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution during which undesirable teachers, students 
and books were purged. 
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In late 1966 and early 1967 the entire educational system of 
China was being thoroughly reappraised. In spite of over 15 years 
of political education, ideological remolding and systematic ex¬ 
posure to physical labor, students and recent graduates were 
found to lack revolutionary fervor and devotion to the Communist 
cause and were considered increasingly concerned with the bour¬ 
geois ideals of personal achievement and personal comfort. At the 
same time authorities admitted that recent graduates were found 
lacking in expertise in their particular fields of specialization. 
Thus, the educational system was believed to have failed in both 
its political and its training missions. What sort of new system 
would emerge from the reappraisal was not entirely clear, but all 
indications pointed to one in which ideological considerations 
would take precedence over the imparting of knowledge and skill. 
Part-time schooling, with students spending part of their time in 
school and part of it on a job, would certainly have a prominent 
place in the new system. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
Traditional Education 

Confucian thought, which served as the philosophical basis of 
the traditional Chinese state, viewed betterment through educa¬ 
tion as noble and highly desirable. This concept was reinforced 
by the needs of the vast bureaucracy which administered the 
farflung Chinese empire until the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The administrators, known as mandarins, were recruited 
from among the educated through a standardized, nationally ad¬ 
ministered civil service examination. Thus, education was the 
main avenue to power and prestige open to all Chinese regardless 
of social background. 

Education and scholarship were central concerns of the official 
class. Through its control over the examination system, the im¬ 
perial government could determine the content of education, which 
was based on Confucian philosophy and was essentially humanis¬ 
tic. Traditional scholars carried the burden of learning, kept alive 
the knowledge of the ancients and tried to apply their wisdom to 
the management of the state. 

Learning was a central element in Confucian thought, along 
with a sense of historical continuity and a duty to promote the 
essential good nature of man. Thus, learning became the basis of 
moral propriety and was reinforced by official recognition of the 
merit of ancient knowledge, particularly of the Confucian classics. 
There were differential rewards for the several levels of scholarly 
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attainment from the first degree, hsiu^ts’ai (cultivated talents) 
to churjen (elevated men) and chinshih (advanced scholars). 
Recipients of these degrees were highly respected, and each level 
carried with it certain privileges and material advantages. The 
chiiushih, who had passed all the different levels of examinations, 
usually received an official emolument or became members of the 
highest literary institution, the Han-lin Academy. 

Those who failed in the examination at least shared the feeling 
of having bettered themselves through instruction. Those who had 
no land to manage became teachers for other aspiring students. 
They established the private schools to serve the needs of begin¬ 
ning and intermediate students. Even though they usually re¬ 
ceived a low salary (supplemented by food), they were highly 
respected by pupils and parents. 

Thus, partly because of their importance to the empire and 
partly because of their exalted place in society, the scholars of 
traditional China held a preeminent position which determined 
much of the class structure of China throughout the whole im¬ 
perial period. They also influenced the subjects studied and the 
way in which they were taught to such a degree that, eventually, 
their prestige and conservatism interfered strongly with the 
ability of the social order to adjust itself to the changing world. 

In a large measure this rigidity was the result of the almost 
perfect adaptation of education to the purposes and goals toward 
which traditional learning was oriented. The moral concepts were 
all contained in the Confucian classics, which were studied and 
memorized and then repeated at the civil service examinations. 
Such studies were designed to prepare talented, incorruptible and 
devoted persons for service in the imperial government. Whoever 
might rule, it was always the scholars who had to be called in to 
administer this government. They alone had mastered the written 
language, the state rituals and the essential administrative tech¬ 
niques to ensure continuation of the social and economic order. 

The establishment of an educated civil service requiring a very 
specialized education gave the initial impetus to tighten control 
over the education process, a characteristic of Chinese educational 
policy which has remained unchanged. Starting with the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644), the public school and examination systems 
were completely integrated and gradually became mere training 
schools for the bureaucracy. Under state control the examination 
system degenerated from the idealistic heights on which it was 
founded to one which required the applicant to compile stylized, 
artificial essays, proficiency in the writing of which determined 
capability for public office. Instead of providing the state with 
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competent and learned civil servants, the educational process pro¬ 
duced men who, though educated and literate, had little compre¬ 
hension of the social and political problems which beset the state. 

The Beginnings of Modern Education 

Throughout the imperial period contact with the West was not, 
on the whole, extensive. Aspects of Western learning had always 
been admired; missionaries like Matteo Ricci and Johannes Adam 
Schall impressed Chinese scholars in the seventeenth century with 
their knowledge of science, especially astronomy. In each case 
some Western ideas were absorbed and assimilated into tradi¬ 
tional learning and belief. 

After the opening of coastal ports to Western influence in the 
mid-nineteenth century the trend was toward “western learning 
in application, and Chinese learning in substance.” In spite of 
the pressure exerted by students returning from study abroad 
and the programs for reform of educational structure and prac¬ 
tice advanced by men like Yung Wing (the first Chinese scholar 
to have graduated from an American college), the conservative 
Chinese scholars were able to preserve the system which gave 
them their jealously guarded grip on power, wealth and prestige. 
It was only after 1895, when China was defeated in a war with 
Japan, which it had considered to be a second-rate oriental power, 
that the tide for educational reform began to turn. 

Government edicts of 1901 and 1905 abolished examinations 
for civil service; many more schools were established in the 
prefectures and districts; and Western science was introduced 
into the curriculum. Teacher training schools were introduced 
along with what appeared to be a modern school system. Ameri¬ 
can, British and other missionaries established schools from pri¬ 
mary to university level in different parts of the country. Many 
students went abroad to study, first principally in Japan, later in 
Europe and the United States. Returning scholars began to play 
an increasingly important role in the government. 

In the Republican period, especially after the establishment of 
the Nationalist government in 1927, the school system was modeled 
mainly after American prototypes. The Chinese classics were 
eliminated from the curriculum, and greater emphasis was placed 
on “practical” subject matter, such as the study of the natural 
and physical sciences and technology. 

At the same time, efforts were being made to reduce illiteracy, 
which had been estimated at 75 to 80 percent, and to introduce 
the adult population to modern ideas through a variety of adult 
education programs. To achieve results relatively quickly, means 
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were sought to shorten the necessary time of study, and the ex¬ 
perimental work in Basic Chinese by Yen Yang-ch’u, an American- 
trained educator, received wide attention. His program consisted 
of 1,300 characters which could be mastered in 96 hours of study 
by the average peasant. Its failure to eradicate illiteracy was 
caused not so much by inherent weaknesses as by a shortage of 
funds and teachers and the general political instability of the 
period. 

In spite of the disruptions of war and a chronic shortage of 
suitably trained teachers and administrators, a base was laid in 
the first half of the twentieth century for the establishment of 
a modern education system attuned to the needs of a changing 
world. The major emphasis was on increasing the number of 
children in elementary school as rapidly as possible. Between 
1912 and 1932 the number of children in school remained fairly 
constant at about 20 percent of the total school-age population. 
Between 1932 and 1944, however, the number rose to about 75 
percent, and the number of adults attending literacy classes also 
increased steadily. Primary schools were largely the concern of 
local governments with direction given by the central authorities. 
Private schools on the primary level were among the best in the 
country and offered a chance for experimentation denied to gov¬ 
ernment schools. 

The middle schools (corresponding to American high schools), 
divided into junior and senior middle schools, provided normal, 
vocational and academic courses in a single comprehensive school 
under county jurisdiction. Many counties had difficulty supporting 
such all-inclusive schools, and eventually they became simply nor¬ 
mal or vocational middle schools. Academic curriculum was pro¬ 
vided only in the national middle schools and in those wealthier 
provinces and municipalities that could afford them. Between 
1932 and 1934 courses in academic middle schools were stand¬ 
ardized, with emphasis on preparation for higher education and 
a choice of stressing either sciences or literature, although both 
programs contained “practical'’ subjects compared to the classical 
curricula. In 1938 the Ministry of Education drew up regulations 
governing the distribution of normal, vocational and academic 
middle schools on the basis of population, financial condition, 
cutural level and communication facilities. 

Institutions of higher learning also had difficulties changing 
to a modernized program. In 1929 laws governing the organiza¬ 
tion of universities and technical schools provided for stand¬ 
ardized courses of study, uniform requirements for entrance and 
for the various degrees and a minimum requirement for funds. 
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Any institution not meeting these requirements was known as 
an “independent college.” 

In accordance with these legislative measures, the system of 
higher education was reorganized and consolidated. Independent 
colleges were integrated into universities, and new schools were 
established on the basis of need and location. Graduate studies 
were fostered at the institutions of higher learning, and research 
work in the humanities and social and natural sciences was car¬ 
ried on at the Academia Sinica, the nation’s highest institute for 
advanced learning. The Sino-Japanese war (1937-45) took its 
toll on universities, forcing them inland with inadequate equip¬ 
ment and supplies, but also forcing them into contact with areas 
hitherto ignored. After 1946, under the stimulus of an ambitious 
government program to subsidize students, enrollment increased 
in the newly reestablished universities and colleges by 100 percent 
in private institutions and by 400 percent in public institutions. 
Total enrollment in 1946 was 129,224 students. 

EDUCATION UNDER THE COMMUNIST REGIME 
Policy on Education 

Chinese Communist policy on education was born out of the 
realities of the Yenan period when the shortage of trained man¬ 
power required that those with some education and training per¬ 
form several different jobs and when the shortage of teachers 
and supplies and the uncertainties of the times required that 
education and training concentrate on only the most essential and 
immediate matters. From this period the Communist idea of the 
all-around-man emerged—the intellectual-soldier-worker or peas¬ 
ant—and has been pursued with varying intensity by educational 
policy since the Communist takeover (see ch. 3, Historical 
Setting). 

Specifically, educational policy is based on two principles: 
schools must provide the literate and trained manpower needed to 
transform China into a modern socialist state, and all aspects of 
education must serve the proletarian cause and, therefore, must 
be under the direction of the Chinese Communist Party. 
Implementation of these principles has taken many forms and 
has varied in intensity over the years. At times, such as during 
the Hundred Flower period, emphasis has been placed on training 
qualified and competent manpower by encouraging the pursuit of 
learning in relative freedom and by making academic competence 
the basis for decisions in matters of admission, promotion and 
selection of a course of study (see ch. 3, Historical Setting; ch. 9, 
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Intellectual, Scientific and Artistic Expression). Most of the time, 
however, emphasis has been on making education serve the so¬ 
cialist proletarian cause by giving ideological training precedence 
over subject matter and by emphasizing practical education 
through work at the expense of the pursuit of knowledge. 

This so-called socialist education aims to promote class con¬ 
sciousness and encourage the continuing class struggle which will 
destroy old China and build a new classless society. The reading 
materials and examples used in all courses, from literacy classes 
to those of university level, include study of the evils of the past. 
By contrasting these with its own achievements, the Communist 
government hopes to develop antipathy to everything that pre¬ 
ceded it and dedication to its own aims and policies. 

An integral part of socialist education is learning through 
labor. Its purpose is to eliminate the traditional distinction be¬ 
tween scholarship and labor and break down the traditional con¬ 
tempt for manual work and those who engage in it. All students 
and teachers are required to devote some time to physical work, 
which is considered as educational as book learning and essential 
to the formation of the all-around-man. 

Labor education, particularly in the form of work-study schools 
which were widely introduced in 1950, also has a practical pur¬ 
pose. Neither the state nor the people have the financial re¬ 
sources to pay for wide expansion of educational facilities. By 
establishing schools in which students spend half of their time 
in class and half of their time at work, the same facilities can be 
used by twice as many students and the fruits of the student’s 
work pays for the cost of education. The most widespread develop¬ 
ment of work-study schools has been in rural areas, where the 
need to employ all available manpower was an additional impetus 
for their creation. 

According to press reports in the mid-1960’s, however, most 
Chinese retained traditional feelings toward education and the 
scholar and accepted labor education only under duress. Work- 
study schools are generally considered inferior, and most students 
resent having to attend them for lack of opportunity for a full¬ 
time education. 


Early Reform and Reorganization 

After the Communists seized power one of the first educational 
reforms was to institute changes in the curriculum at all levels, 
but particularly in secondary schools and universities. The aim 
was to simplify and intensify courses of study in order to ac¬ 
celerate the production of trained manpower and to reorient the 
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content of education to the principles and aims of the new govern¬ 
ment. Curriculums were shortened and consolidated to eliminate 
what was considered unessential, and special courses deemed nec¬ 
essary to the reconstruction of China were added. All courses in 
the social sciences were revised by replacing old theories and 
principles with those of Marx, Lenin and Mao. 

Closely related to curricular reform was the thorough reexami¬ 
nation of all textual materials. The central authorities responsible 
for education, through their subordinate agencies on provincial 
and municipal levels, supervised the revision of all textbooks be¬ 
fore releasing them to the schools, particularly those in the field 
of the social sciences. Large numbers of Soviet textbooks were 
translated to replace those judged unsuitable for continued use. 

In order to implement curricular reform effectively, teachers 
had to be reoriented toward the new principles and ideas. Large- 
scale dismissal of old teachers was impossible without causing 
the collapse of the school system; therefore, a program of thought 
reform was instituted to effect an ideological revolution among 
educators and students. An organized drive to change the thinking 
of educators and students started in September 1951 after a 
speech by Chou En-lai urging the educators to abandon their 
attitude of study for study’s sake and to step down from their 
professional pedestals to serve the masses. He exhorted students 
to forget about personal profit and to identify their ambitions 
with the national interest. 

During subsequent months, "petit bourgeois sentimentalism," 
“capitalist romanticism," "feudalistic individualism” and other 
so-called undesirable attitudes were subject to relentless attack, 
and criticism and self-criticism were encouraged. The press was 
crowded with signed confessions of past ideological errors. Al¬ 
though force was often used to reform the thinking of educators, 
many were converted through material inducements, such as free 
housing, additional ration cards and various social privileges. 

In 1954 a systematic reorganization of the school system was 
begun. In line with the regime’s desire to speed up the process of 
education to provide the needed manpower, primary education 
was cut from a 6-year, two-level cycle to a 5-year, one-level cycle, 
and many college courses were shortened. In addition, various 
forms of spare-time, part-time and accelerated education were 
instituted to provide educational opportunities for adults lacking 
previous education. 

Most private schools, particularly those run by foreign or re¬ 
ligious organizations, were taken over by the government. The 
most extensive reorganization took place in higher education. 
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Many institutions were closed down; others were broken up or 
transformed into smaller specialized institutes. Following the 
Soviet model, higher education became dominated by institutes 
specializing in one or several closely related fields, most of them 
in science and technology. Only a few institutions remained uni¬ 
versities offering a broad range of courses in the arts and 
sciences. 

The major part of the reorganization was completed by the end 
of 1952. In 1954, however, the old 6-year, two-level primary school 
was restored because the new system was found to give an inade¬ 
quate basic preparation. In addition to reorganizing the school 
system during the early 1950’s, special attention was paid to the 
expansion of secondary and higher education, particularly in the 
technical field, in order to produce more rapidly the urgently 
needed large numbers of technicians. Special attention was also 
paid to kindergartens and nursery schools which would not only 
provide an early start for the proper training of future genera¬ 
tions but would also release mothers for productive work. 

Administration and Control of the School System 

After the reorganization of the school system, government 
control of education was further defined by the promulgation of 
the 1954 Constitution. The formal chain of control in the mid- 
1960’s was not very different from that of the Nationalist system. 
Among the notable exceptions was the administration of the 
system by two separate ministries. The Ministry of Higher Edu¬ 
cation was in charge of education on the higher and upper 
secondary levels, particularly technical education. The Ministry 
of Education was responsible for the administration of teacher 
training schools, lower secondary or middle schools, primary 
schools and adult education programs. Both ministries were under 
the jurisdiction of the Staff Office for Culture and Education, 
which was directly responsible to the State Council (see ch. 12, 
The Governmental System). 

One significant development in the control of education by 
the Communist government has been the role played by the 
Communist Party. Although the official chain of control does not 
include the Party, its branches in all schools are actually the 
authorities for interpretation of official policy and frequently 
have the final decision on how a school should be run. This party 
control is reinforced by the assignment of well-trained veteran 
cadres to key positions on the administrative staffs of schools. 

Until mid-1966 branches of the Communist Youth League also 
held positions of power and authority in the schools and were 
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particularly concerned with political education and the mainte¬ 
nance of “ideological consciousness” of students and teachers. The 
upheavals attendant on the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
and the apparent replacement of the Communist Youth League 
by the Red Guards have brought some changes to the informal 
controls over the educational system. The extent of the changes, 
however, could not be determined in early 1967. 

In the mid-1960’s schools were operated by the central govern¬ 
ment, by local governments and by nongovernment institutions, 
such as industrial enterprises and collective farms. Because the 
government lacked the financial resources to expand its school 
system sufficiently to meet the great demand for education, it 
encouraged factories, farms and cooperatives to establish their 
own schools for which they are solely financially responsible. 
These so-called people’s schools are distinct from the state schools, 
although they are subject to the same overall administration and 
controls. Most of them are work-study schools in which students 
spend half of their time working in factory or farm and half of 
their time studying. 

Only higher education is free. Both state and people’s schools 
on the lower levels charge tuition which, although extremely 
modest, is frequently too high to be afforded by peasants and 
ordinary laborers. In work-study schools tuition is frequently paid 
through labor. 

Preschool Education 

Kindergartens and nursery schools are considered an important 
component of the school system. They serve educational aims 
by introducing the child at an early age to the ideas on which 
his thought processes should be based, and they serve economic 
needs by releasing women from child care and allowing them to 
engage in productive work. In most regions the development of 
preschool education is tied in with child welfare programs. 

Reported enrollment in kindergartens and nursery schools in¬ 
creased rapidly after 1949 and reached a peak of 30 million in 
1960 following collectivization of agriculture. No enrollment fig¬ 
ures have been published since 1960. The great increase in enroll¬ 
ment meant that many schools, particularly in the rural areas, 
were inadequately housed and staffed and were little more than 
child-care centers providing little, if any, systematic teaching. 
Special programs for the rapid training of nursery and kinder¬ 
garten teachers may have alleviated this situation by 1967. 

Primary Education 

Primary education in the mid-1960’s consisted of 6 years of 
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elementary schooling. The curriculum included Chinese language, 
arithmetic, geography, history and music. Ideological indoctrina¬ 
tion is an important component of primary education, but there 
are no political courses as such. The ideas are implanted through 
songs and slogans repeated daily, through examples used in lan¬ 
guage and history classes and through participation in parades, 
demonstrations and other political activities. 

Enrollment for 1958, the last year for which statistics have 
been published, was reported by the government to be 86 million. 
This represented an almost fourfold increase over official enroll¬ 
ment for 1949. The great growth in enrollment was caused mainly 
by a mushrooming of people’s schools all over the country. Many 
of these schools, however, are makeshift institutions staffed by 
recent graduates from primary and lower secondary schools who 
are part-time teachers. The students themselves are only part- 
time students who spend at least half of their time tilling the 
land or engaging in some other kind of work. Most of the schools 
write their own teaching materials with special reference to the 
particular needs of the area. The education provided by these 
schools, therefore, is far below the standards for primary educa¬ 
tion, and in March 1966 the government directed that they be 
consolidated and strengthened to bring them up to general stand¬ 
ards. 

In full-time primary schools classes number 40 to 60 students. 
The teacher is assisted by a class leader elected by the students 
from a list of nominees presented by the teacher. The class leader 
is in turn assisted by row leaders who sit at the end of each row 
of students and monitor their activities. The duties of these 
student leaders are to help maintain discipline, assist slow students 
under the teacher’s supervision and assure the ideological correct¬ 
ness of students and teacher. 

According to Chinese sources, 69 percent of school-age children 
in Kwangtung Province attended regular or part-time primary 
schools in 1946, and in 1965 the attendance was 80 percent. 
Kwangtung, however, is one of the more advanced provinces and 
is therefore not representative. Similar Chinese sources reported 
in 1965 that only 35 to 50 percent of rural youths have received 
a full primary education. The majority of young people in the 
village receive only a few years of primary schooling, at best. 

Secondary Education 

Secondary schools, usually called middle schools, build on the 
primary curriculum by adding courses in literature, sciences, more 
advanced mathematics and foreign languages. Formal political 
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study is also begun at this level. The regular full-time secondary 
course lasted 6 years in 1966. It was apparently divided into a 
lower and an upper level. Admission to middle schools seemed to 
be on the basis of entrance examinations in late 1966. Final 
examinations determine the awarding of diplomas. 

After an initial intense effort to expand government secondary 
school facilities, emphasis was shifted in the late 1950’s to the 
establishment of people’s schools conducted on a half-work, half¬ 
study basis. Most of the expansion in enrollment since that time 
has been in the work-study schools. In all of the expansion, 
emphasis has been on providing technical training rather than 
a general education. 

Secondary education includes both general middle schools pro¬ 
viding a broad education and vocational schools providing training 
for a specific occupation. Both concentrate on practical application 
of the subject matter rather than on theory. General middle 
schools are all full-time, whereas vocational middle schools are 
almost all work-study schools. A few full-time vocational schools 
were known to exist in the mid-1960’s, but their enrollment was 
limited. 

The course of study at full-time vocational schools lasts 2 or 3 
years and is divided into three stages: general subjects, elemen¬ 
tary technical subjects and sepcialization courses. Students at 
these schools are mostly Party cadres who need specialized tech¬ 
nical knowledge. 

The course of study at work-study vocational schools lasts from 
1 to 4 years and combines courses in politics, Chinese language 
and mathematics with courses in specific trades, agriculture or 
commerce. Students are admitted after completion of the lower 
level of general middle school. The actual subject matter taught 
is of an applied nature; in mathematics, for instance, students 
are taught the use of the abacus, filling in statistical forms and 
keeping accounts. During the work periods students get practical 
experience in their fields, and upon graduation they qualify as 
second- or third-grade technicians. Published information indi¬ 
cates that by 1964 about 10,000 work-study vocational schools 
had been established for agricultural training and about 1,000 for 
industrial and commercial training. 

Enrollment figures published for 1958 reported 8.5 million 
students attending general middle schools and 3.5 million students 
attending vocational middle schools. Statistics published since 
then have been fragmentary and inconclusive. It is known, how¬ 
ever, that a great increase in the number of work-study vocational 
schools took place in the early 1960’s and was continuing in 
1966-67. Thus, attendance at these schoo's has probably increased 
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considerably and may have surpassed attendance at general 
secondary schools. 

Expansion of opportunities for higher education has not kept 
pace with expansion on the lower levels of the school system. 
Therefore, only a limited number of secondary graduates can 
continue their education. In order to avoid unemployment and 
frustration among secondary graduates as their number increased 
after the mid-1950’s, the government initiated a drive to send 
them to farms where they could put their education to work by 
increasing agricultural production and raising the educational 
level of the rural population. Estimates are that over 40 million 
so-called educated youths had been sent to work on farms by 
1965. 


Higher Education 

Because of its importance to the future development of the 
country, higher education has been of particular concern to the 
leaders. The inherent conflict, however, between the two cardinal 
aims of educational policy—the need to produce well-educated and 
highly skilled manpower and the demand that politics take prece¬ 
dence over all else—has subjected it to continual changes in 
orientation which have had serious repercussions on the quality 
of education. 

The scarcity of published information and the frequent changes 
through the amalgamation of old and the creation of new in¬ 
stitutions made it difficult to determine the number and size of 
institutions of higher learning. In the mid-1960’s, 800 or more 
schools appeared to be in operation, most of them in or near 
large urban centers. The vast majority were specialized institutes 
providing courses at two or three levels of specialization in a 
particular field. Only a small number—the highest reported figure 
at any time was 20—were liberal arts colleges and universities 
offering programs in a range of subjects in the arts and sciences. 
Many schools which were called universities were, in fact, no 
more than vocational schools at a secondary level. Notable among 
these are the so-called universities established by provincial gov¬ 
ernments where peasant cadres receive training in their spare 
time. 

The oldest and most prestigious university is Peking University, 
founded in 1898. Its faculty and students have continually played 
an important role in the political life of the country. In 1964 
it was reported to have 18 faculties, 8 of them concerned with 
basic science, and some 10,000 students, mostly in the sciences. 

Another old and respected university is Nanking University. 
Founded in 1902 as a teacher training college, it became a full 
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university in 1923 and, since the educational reorganization of 
the early 1950’s, has been specializing in sciences and technology. 
In 1964 it was reported to have 12 faculties and 6,000 students. 
It has an extensive research program in the sciences. 

Enrollment in higher education has been increasing steadily 
since 1949 when it was reported to be 155,000. In 1958 enrollment 
was reported to be 660,000, and in 1964 the number of graduates 
alone was reported as 200,000. The percentage of women among 
students in higher education had not increased significantly be¬ 
tween 1949, when it was reported to be 19.8 percent, and 1958, 
when it was reported to be 23.3 percent. Admission to an institu¬ 
tion of higher learning entitles a student to free tuition and 
room; food, books and other expenses must be paid for by the 
students, but many students receive scholarships to cover such 
costs. Admissions are limited in number and highly selective. The 
basis for selecting students has varied at different times, depend¬ 
ing on what was emphasized in educational policy at that moment. 
The political reliability of the student is always taken into con¬ 
sideration, as is the family background; students from prole¬ 
tarian families are given precedence over those from middle class 
families. 

Until 1966, however, these factors were usually given less 
weight than achievement in a competitive entrance examination. 

As part of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, which 
came into full swing in mid-1966, the system of admission on 
the basis of achievement was to be abolished on the grounds 
that it perpetuated the educational advantages of the middle class 
and fostered educational elitism. Reports published in the Chinese 
press indicated that the percentage of students from a prole¬ 
tarian background never exceeded 60 percent and generally was 
below 50 percent. Such statements, coupled with a generally anti¬ 
intellectual attitude, were taken to mean that for some time 
ideological purity and a revolutionary or proletarian background 
would be the principal and, in some cases, the sole determinants 
for admission to higher education. It is known that in the past 
persons with little, if any, formal education have been admitted 
to advanced study on the basis of their familiarity with the 
ideas of Mao Tse-tung. 

Once admitted, students have little choice in determining their 
course of studies. Decisions about what they are to study are 
made by higher authorities on the basis of projected needs in 
various occupations. Students can, however, influence such deci¬ 
sions by applying to particular specialized schools. 

In assigning students to courses of study, emphasis has been 
on education, engineering and the sciences. According to official 
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reports, 43.9 percent of the students who graduated in 1958 re¬ 
ceived degrees in education; 24.3 percent, in engineering and 
other technological subjects; 7.5 percent, in medicine; 6.4 percent, 
in natural sciences; 5.7 percent, in letters; 4.9 percent, in agricul¬ 
ture; 3.3 percent, in economics and finance; and the remainder, 
in what were considered subjects of minor importance. Most 
courses of study last 5 years. All students must take courses in 
politics, economics, philosophy of Marxism, history of the Com¬ 
munist Party and one foreign language (usually Russian or Eng¬ 
lish). No degrees are conferred upon graduation, merely 
certificates of proficiency. 

In order to combat intellectual elitism, students and teachers 
in higher education are required to perform manual labor in 
factory or farm during vacations. In late 1966 it appeared that 
higher education would follow the example set by secondary edu¬ 
cation and convert to a part-work, part-study plan. To allow 
time for work without unduly extending the time spent acquiring 
a higher education, courses will be shortened by eliminating all 
material not directly related to production. 

A few select higher education graduates are allowed to do 
postgraduate work at research institutes in the country or abroad. 
Until 1964 Chinese students could go only to the Soviet Union 
and to Eastern European countries for specialization, and several 
hundred received advanced training in this manner. In 1964, after 
the signing of technical, scientific and cultural cooperation agree¬ 
ments with the United Kingdom and France, however, 102 Chinese 
students went to France and 25 to Great Britain for advanced 
study. During that same year 1,200 postgraduates were working 
at various institutions in China. 

Small numbers of foreign students have studied at Chinese 
institutions of higher learning over the years. Between 1950 and 
1964, 1,300 students from 46 countries were graduated in various 
disciplines. Most of them came from Africa and Asia, but some 
Russian and other European students of Chinese language and 
culture were among them. In the summer of 1966 the Chinese 
Government asked all foreign students to leave the country be¬ 
cause schools were closed pending the educational reorganization 
being carried out by the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 
In retaliation, and as an indication of worsening Sino-Soviet 
relations, the Soviet Union expelled the 50-odd Chinese students 
studying at Soviet institutions (see ch. 14, Foreign Relations). 

The Teacher 

Traditionally, teachers occupied an important position in Chi- 
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nese society and were held in high esteem. Under the egalitarian 
principles of the Communist government this special position has 
been destroyed, but many Chinese still look upon teachers with 
particular respect. The teachers themselves, particularly those 
who had enjoyed the privileged status, have continually objected 
to their loss of prestige and to being regarded as on a par with 
the frequently uneducated government cadres. As late as 1965 
there were occasional reports in the Chinese press of teachers 
seeking the esteem they consider rightfully theirs. 

Teachers in public schools are government servants with the 
same rights and privileges as any other government servant. 
Teachers in the people’s schools work under conditions arranged 
with the administering agency of the school, and their salaries 
are considerably lower than those of public school teachers. Sal¬ 
aries in public schools are based on the extent of education and 
experience. 

As was true in the rest of the world, there was a critical 
shortage of teachers in the mid-1960’s. The training of new 
teachers has not kept pace with the rapid expansion of the 
school system. In addition, many older teachers were dismissed 
because they would not adjust to the current educational policies. 
Young people were reluctant to enter teaching because they 
felt that the rewards were not commensurate with the hardships 
involved. Salaries were relatively low; promotion was slow r ; 
hours were long; teachers were called upon to perform many 
duties in addition to teaching; and political pressures were greater 
than in any other occupation. 

Statistics published in Chinese sources indicate that there 
were 3 million teachers in 1961 for a total of 100 million students 
in regular schools. This represents more than a four-fold increase 
over the number of teachers in 1949. A report in 1964 mentioned 
2.6 million teachers on the primary level alone, but this figure 
probably included teachers for the part-time and spare-time 
schools as well as those for the regular schools. 

Persons serving as teachers in the various types of schools 
have been recruited from many sources and many backgrounds. 
They include experienced teachers who have been retained from 
pre-Communist days following indoctrination into the new philos¬ 
ophy and methods of education; a large number of women with 
an education, but no special training as teachers, who were re¬ 
cruited into the teaching service during the early years of rapid 
expansion; recent graduates from teacher training schools; new 
graduates from primary and secondary schools who are sent into 
rural areas to teach; and many Party cadres with little educa- 
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tional background, but some specialized experience and a great 
deal of political consciousness. 

Teachers are trained at secondary schools and colleges which 
have equal standing with general schools on the same level. 
Political training is stressed in all the teachers’ colleges. The 
curriculums designed by the Ministry of Education specify that 
33.8 percent of the total credit hours for a teacher in training 
must be devoted to the history of the Communist revolution, 
Marxian and Leninist theories, psychology, the theory of educa¬ 
tion, the study of teaching methods and physical education. 
Large numbers of teachers are also trained in special short-term 
courses, evening courses, correspondence and television courses— 
all designed to accelerate teacher training and overcome the 
teacher shortage. Many large cities have established special 
schools for supplemental teacher training to raise the standards 
of untrained and hurriedly trained teachers. 

Special Education 

In order to fulfill the educational goals of the government the 
regular school system, consisting of full-day schools from kinder¬ 
garten to university, is supplemented by a variety of part-time, 
spare-time and accelerated education programs. These special pro¬ 
grams aim both at providing the needed trained manpower for 
agriculture and industry and at giving the masses of the popula¬ 
tion the ideological education required for the transformation 
of Chinese society. They are intended mostly for the adult popu¬ 
lation but are also important for those young people who cannot 
be accommodated by the regular school system. 

The introduction of part-time and spare-time schooling into 
the educational system has been widely hailed as one of the great 
achievements of the present Chinese Government. Rapid expansion 
of educational opportunities is one of the basic requirements for 
the industrialization and modernization of China, but the govern¬ 
ment does not have the funds and cannot afford the manpower 
to introduce universal education. Combining schooling with pro¬ 
ductive work contributes toward the support of the schools and 
provides education and training for large numbers of people with¬ 
out completely removing them from the labor force. Whatever 
the quality of education provided by the part-time and spare-time 
schools, they have raised the level of education and skill of millions 
of Chinese who, without them, would have no opportunities for 
self-improvement. 

Official statistics for 1958 claimed 71 million persons enrolled 
in spare-time classes: 40 million in literacy classes, 26 million in 
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spare-time primary schools, 5 million in spare-time middle 
schools and 150,000 in spare-time higher education. No figures 
were reported for the number of students in vocational classes 
in 1958, but in 1957 there were 588,000. It was not clear whether 
these figures involved enrollment in part-time as well as spare¬ 
time classes. 

It is sometimes difficult to distinguish between part-time and 
spare-time education since both involve a combination of work 
and study. The distinction is basically one of degree; part-time 
education involves more or less equal amounts of time devoted to 
work and study, whereas spare-time education involves study in 
addition to regular full-time work periods. The amount of time 
devoted to work or study and the sequence by which the two are 
alternated are arranged according to the needs of a particular 
group of students. Some students devote a set number of hours 
per day to each; others study on certain days each week and work 
on others; and still others study or work for weeks or months 
at a time. In rural areas the study and work periods are geared 
to the agricultural cycle. 

Almost all special schools, whether organized on a part-time or 
spare-time basis, are people’s schools operated by factories, com¬ 
munes, government agencies, street committees and the like. 
Many of the regular government schools, however, hold evening 
classes, and a number of special institutes have been organized by 
the government to provide correspondence courses. 

Most important among the special schools are those providing 
a general or vocational education following the pattern of the 
regular schools, but on a part-time or spare-time basis. Courses 
are offered from primary through university level, and graduates 
of each level are admitted to the next level of the regular school 
system if they wish to change to full-time education. Experience 
has shown, however, that part-time and spare-time schooling is 
not comparable to full-time schooling, and persons who have trans¬ 
ferred from the former to the latter have had great difficulties in 
following the prescribed course. 

Part-time and spare-time schools have no prescribed curriculum 
and follow no set standards. Curriculums are designed to meet 
the needs of the student and the sponsor; only Chinese language 
and arithmetic are courses common to all. In rural areas emphasis 
is on agricultural subjects, and the actual content of courses is 
based on the particular crops grown in the region. In urban 
areas emphasis is on those technical and professional subjects 
which would make the student most useful to the factory or 
office which sponsors the school. 
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Even more than in regular schools, the purpose of education 
in part-time and spare-time schools is practical training. Teachers 
are drawn from among persons with special knowledge or ex¬ 
perience in the factory, office or farm. Chinese and arithmetic 
are sometimes taught by professional teachers borrowed from a 
nearby regular school, but mostly they are taught by anyone with 
a higher degree of education than the students. The classification 
of primary school, middle school and university when applied to 
part-time or spare-time schools must, therefore, be taken with 
reservation. 

Correspondence courses are a popular form of spare-time educa¬ 
tion, particularly on the university level. Since admission to in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning is limited, many people resort to 
evening classes and correspondence courses to further their edu¬ 
cation. The courses offered cover a wide variety of sub¬ 
jects. Notable among correspondence schools are the 
Chinese People’s University and Kirin Teachers University which 
claim to have trained over 10,000 specialists in various fields 
and 3,000 middle school teachers by the early 1960’s. 

Since 1960 television has been used for spare-time education 
in large cities through a program called “TV University.” Fifteen 
of the largest cities have officially recognized TV universities 
which televise 2-hour classes twice each week. Students gather 
at designated viewing points for the lectures and are expected 
to spend an additional 4 hours each week in study. 

Although anyone may watch the televised broadcasts, students 
wishing credit must pass an entrance examination and register 
for the course. Registered students must watch the broadcasts 
regularly and spend the required time on additional study. Their 
progress is measured by semiannual examinations, and continued 
participation in the program is dependent on successful com¬ 
pletion of all tests. Individual courses last for 1 year and in 1966 
were offered at both secondary and university levels. A wide range 
of subjects is offered, and students may take a 4-year program 
leading to a regular secondary or higher school diploma. “TV 
University” in Peiping reported 35,000 students enrolled at some 
1,000 receiving centers in 1962. 

Literacy programs have been pursued with varying intensity 
since the early days of the Chinese Republic. The extent of 
illiteracy has never been accurately determined, but most sources 
estimate it as being around 80 percent at the time of the Com¬ 
munist takeover. The programs have been greatly aided by 
efforts to simplify the written language and by the promulgation 
in 1957 of a set of Latin letters for the spelling of Chinese 
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characters (see ch. 4, Ethnic Groups and Languages). The extent 
of success of literacy programs has been difficult to determine 
because of incomplete and contradictory information. An official 
source in 1960 claimed that by 1957, 67 percent of the counties 
and municipalities in the country had been largely successful in 
eliminating illiteracy. Most information indicates that the literacy 
drive has had greater success among urban workers than among 
peasants. One continuing problem is the tendency of people with 
only basic literacy to relapse into illiteracy for lack of practice. 

Political education or ideological indoctrination reaches the 
people daily through all the mass media, through cultural events 
and through the content of subjects taught at school (see ch. 
15, Public Information; ch. 16, Propaganda; ch. 9, Intellectual, 
Scientific and Artistic Expression). In addition most Chinese 
adults regularly attend special classes designed to heighten their 
political consciousness and strengthen their support of the govern¬ 
ment. The classes are organized by employers for their workers 
and by street committees, communes and other organizations for 
their members. They are held daily, weekly or at wider intervals, 
depending on need, and are conducted by Party functionaries. 
Class time is devoted to the study of the ideological base of 
Chinese Communist policy, the study of current policies and their 
application to daily life, and comparisons between the advantages 
of communism as practiced in China and the evils of other social 
and political systems. Political training for cadres is given par¬ 
ticular attention, and special schools have been formed for this 
purpose (see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 

Education for Ethnic Minorities 

With the slogan “all the ethnic groups in China are brothers in 
a big family,” there has been an effort to encourage the provision 
of educational opportunities for members of ethnic minorities. 
Regular schools are encouraged to enroll their children, and special 
schools have been established for them. According to government 
statistics, over 4 million children from minority groups were en¬ 
rolled in primary schools in 1958; 395,000 were in general middle 
schools; 64,000, in vocational middle schools; and 22,000, in 
higher secondary schools and institutions of higher learning. 
Official figures for 1951 indicate 943,000 students in primary 
school, 40,000 in general middle school, 5,000 in vocational middle 
school and 2,000 in upper-secondary and higher level institutions. 
Based on total population, the proportion of Korean, Mongol and 
Manchu students at institutions of higher learning in 1957 was 
higher than that of Chinese students (see ch. 4, Ethnic Groups 
and Languages). 
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Instruction in schools for minority groups is offered in their 
own languages. In ethnically mixed areas the same school may 
provide instruction in several languages, including Chinese. An 
effort is made to employ teachers of the appropriate ethnic 
group, and the number of teachers who are members of minority 
groups has been growing steadily. Special publishing houses were 
established in provinces with substantial minority populations to 
provide the textbooks and other teaching aids required by minor¬ 
ity schools. By 1964 literacy primers, textbooks for primary and 
middle schools and basic reference books had been published in 
Korean, Mongolian, Uighur, Kazakh, Sibo, Kirghiz and Tibetan. 

In 1958 eight academies of nationalities were located in Peiping 
and in the seven provinces with large minority populations. Their 
function is to train students from the minorities in politics, 
economics and cultural matters for work among their own people. 
Some 50,000 students had been graduated from these academies 
by 1963. 

The quality of education available to ethnic minorities appears 
to be comparable to that generally available in the country. 
Many of the lower level schools are part-time schools. Since a 
high percentage of the minority population is rural, minority 
schools suffer from inadequately trained staff, poor equipment, 
and all the other problems common to rural schools throughout 
the country. Although since 1959 information about education 
for minorities is fragmentary and does not present a clear pic¬ 
ture, it suggests that educational opportunities have continued 
to expand at an impressive rate and that the educational level 
of minority groups is approaching, and in some instances surpass¬ 
ing, that of the majority Han Chinese. 
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CHAPTER 9 


INTELLECTUAL, SCIENTIFIC AND ARTISTIC 
EXPRESSION 


In view of the Communist leaders who have ruled the Chinese 
People’s Republic since 1949, all talents and training—artistic 
as well as intellectual—should be mobilized in a collective effort 
to serve the goals of the revolution. Mao Tse-tung has called upon 
all teachers, scientists, engineers, technicians, doctors, writers, 
artists and other persons of culture to serve the people, saying 
that only those who have distinguished themselves in such service 
will be esteemed by the government and society. 

The new intellectual elite is composed of those who are politi¬ 
cally oriented and completely committed to Communist ideals. Im¬ 
portant among them are those who have been trained in the 
scientific technology of the West and are using their skills to 
advance the economic development and national defense of the 
country. Since the late 1950’s scientific effort has been largely 
concentrated on nuclear and missile development. 

The role of literature and art in a Communist society was set 
forth by Mao Tse-tung in an address given at the Yen-an Forum 
on Literature and Art in 1942. He stated that both must serve 
the people and their socialist cause and that socialist realism 
was the only acceptable approach. Beauty and artistic quality 
for its own sake he branded as decadence, since the function of 
artistic and literary expression was to educate the people and 
inspire them in their efforts to achieve a socialist society. 

The changes that are being made in the intellectual life of the 
country by the Communist regime will, if successful, remold 
virtually the entire pattern of Chinese thought. The new China 
is to live, breathe and have its being in Marxism-Leninism as 
taught by Mao Tse-tung. China’s traditions are not wholly dead, 
however, and in 1967 Chinese communism was as much the product 
of Chinese conditions as of Communist dialectics. 

For more than 2,000 years intellectual and artistic expression 
has been the symbol of past greatness. The people tend to glorify 
their cultural heritage and look back with nostalgia to the gold¬ 
en ages of philosophy, poetry and painting, in which China 
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excelled. They are especially proud of the originality of their 
philosophical thought and literary and artistic creations. Foreign 
influences were soon absorbed into the brilliant and all-embracing 
world of the Chinese thinkers and artists. 

Intellectual and artistic expression was the child of learning; 
and learning, whether formal or speculative, set the scholar- 
gentry class apart from the masses so that, both in social theory 
and in fact, it formed a more or less distinct class. Members of 
the scholar-gentry class wrote expressly for the readers and 
critics of their own class. On the other hand, the common man, 
illiterate and indigent, had little time or opportunity to enjoy 
the amenities and refinements of life. Nevertheless, popular folk 
traditions in ballads, tales and dramatic presentations have 
provided a stimulus to Chinese literature, and folk art has con¬ 
tinued to thrive for countless generations. Anonymous painters 
and sculptors, inspired by religious zeal, created some of the best 
specimens of Chinese art, particularly Buddhist art. 

In past centuries China’s cultural indebtedness to the outside 
world was insignificant when compared with the gifts it brought 
to neighboring countries. Chinese intellectual thought, literature 
and art have spread to Korea, Japan and the Indochinese Penin¬ 
sula. In the eighteenth century Europeans were fascinated with 
Chinese porcelain, embroidery and landscape gardening, as well as 
with the moral concepts of Confucius and other Chinese philoso¬ 
phers. 

Beginning in the late nineteenth century the situation was 
reversed, and China began to draw much of her modern artistic 
and literary inspiration from the West. Democratic idealism and 
dialectic materialism, both acquired from abroad, vied with each 
other to leave their imprints on China’s intellectual life and 
political structure. Gradually, the native traditions became blurred 
as they blended with the broader cultural trends of the modern 
world. This tendency was strong in the first half of the twen¬ 
tieth century, as Chinese intellectuals turned toward Western 
artistic expression and intellectual thought. 

Since coming to power the Communist regime has controlled 
intellectuals, writers and artists by intense psychological pres¬ 
sure, but it also has tried to stimulate voluntary enthusiasm and 
support from them. It has held frequent propaganda meetings, 
rallies and forums for popular reforms, all designed to appeal to 
the civic minded among the intellectuals. It has encouraged inter¬ 
national cultural exchange by sending missions to the Soviet 
Union, Japan, India and other Asian and European countries 
and by entertaining foreign cultural delegations. It has awarded 
art, drama and literature prizes for outstanding achievements 
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and service to the people. It has provided facilities and given 
substantial rewards for scientific and technological research. It 
has also provided material incentives, such as housing and sup¬ 
plemental food and clothing allowances. 

The Party’s attitude toward the intellectuals, writers and artists 
varied as the problems of the time and its own program re¬ 
quired. Generally speaking, from 1949 to 1951, the years of 
consolidation, the Party was conciliatory and tolerant of other 
than Marxist-Leninist-Maoist thought. By 1952, having achieved 
relative security and being anxious to use intellectuals to full 
advantage, it undertook the program of so-called ideological re¬ 
molding. The apparent success of this program brought about a 
gradual relaxation of the pressure on intellectuals after 1953 
which culminated in the short-lived Hundred Flowers Campaign 
of 1957 (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 

The Campaign intended to stimulate free discussion and activity 
in the arts and sciences in order to promote their more rapid 
development. Intellectuals, artists and writers took advantage of 
this opportunity to air their grievances against the social and 
political scene and to demand greater freedom in their activities. 
The volume, severity and outspokenness of the criticism so alarmed 
the government and the Party that the Campaign was quickly 
stopped and followed by an anti-rightist campaign in which many 
of the intellectual critics were disgraced or punished. 

The tight controls on intellectual and artistic activity were 
relaxed again after the failure of the Great Leap Forward, and 
between 1961 and 1963 there was another cultural revival, with 
emphasis on Chinese traditions (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 
Intellectuals again voiced their dissatisfaction with the regime 
and with conditions in China, but this time they disguised 
their criticism in innuendo, spoof and historical analogy which 
had been developed to a high art by their predecessors through¬ 
out Chinese history. 

By 1965, however, the curb was reimposed on intellectual free¬ 
dom, and orthodoxy again became the rule of the day. In the 
winter and spring of 1965-66 many prominent writers and 
scholars were attacked for their activities during the 1961-63 
cultural revival and were removed from their posts. These attacks 
and purges developed into the most extreme anti-intellectual cam¬ 
paign in the Communist regime and initiated the period of 
general turmoil and upheaval known a3 the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution (see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 

The vacillation of policy between extreme anti-intellectualism 
on the one hand, when nothing except the unquestioning follow¬ 
ing of Maoist doctrine is tolerated, and relative freedom of 
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thought and expression on the other hand has made the position 
of intellectuals difficult and frustrating. They are at all times 
subject to political indoctrination and to various forms of pres¬ 
sure to make their work coincide with the policies of the 
moment. Their compulsory participation in various political and 
cultural activities and their heavy burden of administrative 
work allow them little time to perform their professional work. 
Even so, it appears that a great deal of independent artistic 
and intellectual expression continues to take place and comes 
into the open whenever conditions are favorable. 


INTELLECTUAL AND SCIENTIFIC EXPRESSION 
Confucianism 

Of the so-called hundred schools of ancient Chinese thought, 
Confucianism, which originated in the fifth century B.C., won 
ascendancy and has remained the most important in the 
country’s intellectual history. Its humane tenets were well 
suited to the whole context of Chinese life; it became the state 
doctrine of the Chinese people and helped to establish the con¬ 
tinuity of Chinese intellectual traditions. 

Stressing family solidarity, friendship, social relations and 
imperial allegiance, Confucianism’s intellectual tenets included 
jen (humaneness or benevolence), sometimes translated as be¬ 
nevolence; i (sense of duty or righteousness); lx (rules of social 
conduct or propriety), including rites and etiquette; and chih 
(wisdom), including the ability to discriminate between right 
and wrong (see ch. 11, Social Values). In addition to these, 
the Confucian ethic contains the concept of filial piety, prin¬ 
ciples of moral cultivation and rules for detailed applications of 
the virtues to human relationships and problems. 

Paradoxically, Confucianism, which was variegated and flex¬ 
ible in its philosophy, became the center of a monolithic 
thought system. The key to its functioning was the special po¬ 
sition and character of the scholar-gentry class, whose forma¬ 
tion suggested the expanding Confucian orientation of all China 
in one of the great epochal developments of the country. Ortho¬ 
doxy came to mean the particular Confucian configuration held 
by a majority of the scholar-gentry members and sanctioned by 
the court. The vested interests of the institutionalized scholar- 
gentry class most often favored conservative attitudes toward 
philosophical change. This was especially true of those scholars 
chosen from it for the bureaucracy, whose security often rested 
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with the stability of the status quo. The adoption of the system 
by the imperial power and the final crystallization of a monopoly 
class of thinkers tended to lead the natural drift of institution¬ 
alized philosophy to ossification. 

The Chinese mind found satisfaction in traditions that con¬ 
formed to the culture with which it was familiar. Confucianism 
survived because it fitted Chinese society; China remained sub¬ 
stantially Confucian because it responded to the familiar ade¬ 
quate patterns. This state of affairs, however, was modified 
and conditioned by the continual existence of rival or com¬ 
plementary systems which, though never dominant, were often 
widespread and able to introduce occasional new ideas into the 
Confucian framework. Thus, in spite of this monolithic thought 
system, there was an atmosphere of toleration, in which the 
heterodox Confucian and even the non-Confucian could live and 
work together with the dominant orthodox Confucian group. 

Social Philosophy 

As a system of thought monopolized by the scholar-gentry 
class, Confucianism was accepted both officially and unofficially 
as a national ideology. Confucian politics envisaged a feudal 
hierarchy whose guiding principle was to be personal loyalty, 
applied socially and politically. In some respects Confucianism 
never lost its feudal coloring. Gradually, however, a new em¬ 
phasis appeared in the Confucian political concept based on the 
idea of heaven as the supreme ruler and the emperor as heaven’s 
deputy on earth and, by extension of the solitary character of 
the emperor, the concept of one-man authority and responsibility. 
From this new interpretation, the justification of the unitary 
state followed easily; Confucianism became the instrument of 
at least minimal centralism and was occasionally used to justify 
absolute authoritarianism. 

In theory the right to rebel existed, but no rebellion was 
considered moral until it succeeded, and the mandate of Heaven 
which the emperor (or dynasty) received could be withdrawn 
only when the use of swords and military skill had succeeded 
in driving him from power. When an attempt failed, even 
though the surviving ruler was ineffectual, no philosopher 
would dare to question the validity of the ruler’s mandate or 
the viciousness of the defeated rebels. 

In the general divergence and confusion which accompained 
the gradual sloughing off of Confucianism, the scholar-gentry 
class began to find itself self-consciously adrift, and a growing 
number of its members appeared to realize that they and their 
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society were slipping into an intellectual void. By 1900 the 
search for a new rationale was well underway and gained mo¬ 
mentum with the introduction of Western ideas. Among those 
that most strongly appealed to the imagination of the Chinese 
were democratic ideals embodied in some form of popular rep¬ 
resentative government. Democracy was initially in accord with 
the theories of a rising faction of scholars who wished a more 
positive role for their class in national policy. 

The fact that Western thought came to China as a part of 
an overwhelming power and that it was expressed by persons 
who generally had little understanding or sympathy for Chinese 
traditions combined to influence the Chinese reaction to it. 
Basic responses to Western ideas in the first years of the impact 
were: conservative resistance, compromising synthesis and total 
Westernization. Whatever attitude individual members took, the 
Chinese scholar-gentry class as a whole retained a legacy of 
resentment which was later used by the Communists to shape 
their attitude toward the West. 

In this transitional period the major lines of theoretical po¬ 
litical development—conservative traditionalism, empirical util¬ 
itarianism and liberalism, nationalism and Marxism-Leninism— 
were represented in the universities, which came to be the 
strongholds of the new intellectual class of twentieth century 
China. The most influential, the Peking University, commonly 
known as Pei-ta, was the center of exploratory study and dis¬ 
semination of Western ideas. 

In addition to providing the broadest possible scope for aca¬ 
demic discussions, the universities also encouraged active stu¬ 
dent-faculty interest in political, social and intellectual life 
outside the campus. In times of national crisis, students par¬ 
ticipated in political movements, such as those of May 4, 1919; 
May 30, 1925; and December 9, 1935. Student lecturers toured 
the countryside and cities and addressed the people, to stimulate 
national spirit, to seek nationwide support against foreign ag¬ 
gression and internal disunity and thus to establish for the 
academic profession a reputation of leadership in national affairs. 

The students’ activities were more than a reassertion of the 
traditional scholar’s interest in politics. They underlined the 
change which the impact of Western ideas and political realities 
had made on Chinese intellectuals. No longer monopolizing a 
single ideology and no longer identified with bureaucracy, the 
students and scholars emerged as a devoted nationalistic group 
of reformists, agitators and leaders of a changing society. Far 
more influential than any other type of leaders in modern China, 
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they were interested not so much in preserving the continuity 
of their influence and their culture as in finding some standard 
for a new China along the general lines of nationalism. 

During the first three decades of the twentieth century, the 
new Chinese intellectuals were most captivated by the Western 
liberal ideal in one or another of its outward manifestations. 
Modern democracy came to have enormous validity for the new 
intellectuals. One after another the remaining Confucian de¬ 
fenders of the old school were discredited, not only by the 
obsolescence of their theory, but also by their association with 
political reactionaries, imperial restorationists and later Japa¬ 
nese collaborators. 

The success of the student-scholar group was emphasized by 
the status and prestige it enjoyed in the nation, which looked 
more often to them for ideas than to any others. In rural areas 
the old traditions of ancestor worship and Confucian virtues 
survived, but even there the new scholars could receive the gen¬ 
eral veneration formerly shown the Confucian scholars. Their 
influence was most felt and their activities were most fruitful 
in cities and treaty ports. When the Nationalists assumed control 
of the country in the late 1920’s they immediately enlisted the 
new intellectuals in their cause. 

The response of scholars to the bulk of official thought, how¬ 
ever, was restrained. Anxiously patriotic, they were able to 
accept the anti-imperialist orientation of the Nationalist Party, 
and a considerable number, heeding the call of duty to serve 
their country, turned from academic to government work. Be¬ 
tween 1927 and 1937 there was a substantial movement of 
scholars into administration. 

These men were more interested, however, in national service 
than in party philosophy, and in the course of time the spirit 
of cooperation with the Nationalist Party waned among the 
new intellectuals. Politics and corruption disillusioned some; the 
Japanese occupation overtook others; but the strict demands 
and erratic extension of orthodoxy by the party leaders alien¬ 
ated most of them. 

Although Marxism-Leninism has no roots in the Chinese soil, 
the modifications made in it by the Chinese Communist Party 
have at least some bases in tradition—the use of peasants as 
a revolutionary group, a monolithic thought system, an ed¬ 
ucated elite group and a close interrelation of literature, phi¬ 
losophy, politics, social structure and economic system. Beyond 
tradition, however, there is much in the doctrine of the Party, 
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at least theoretically, to appeal to the intellectual. The new in¬ 
tellectuals were oriented to the doctrine through familiar pat¬ 
terns of thought and appeals to national pride. 

Chinese communism was the result of the new intellectual 
movement. From about 1900 to 1940 the intellectuals tended 
to be apologetic about their cultural traditions. To them Marx¬ 
ism, although Western in origin, offered a new national pur¬ 
posiveness, an assurance that their country could, through their 
efforts, become a real power. Originally, scholars responded to 
Marxism from a fundamental dissatisfaction with other Western 
ideas and actions, particularly the exploitation of China by the 
colonial powers. As communism became a political creed and 
the policy of an organized party, it became the chief opponent 
of groups which the new intellectuals viewed as reactionary or 
imperialistic. 

Marxism as an intellectual concept and economic theory dif¬ 
fered from communism as the doctrine of an organized party. 
The concept and theory were popular in universities among 
both students and professors after 1920 when the various non- 
Communist schools of thought were largely fragmentary and 
disorganized. Offering a useful critical standard in economics 
and history, communism succeeded in attracting many intel¬ 
lectuals personally toward the political Left. Party communism 
had a more limited appeal because of its formal restrictions and 
commitments. It was the combination of philosophy with a 
definite program of action that most profoundly affected Chinese 
intellectual climate. 

Chinese communism had its roots in the theories developed 
by Marx and Lenin but, in the process of fighting his revolution, 
Mao adjusted the theories to fit Chinese conditions. The adjust¬ 
ments were initially regarded only as practical applications of 
the basic dogma—Mao in his writings was interpreting 
Marxism-Leninism within the Chinese context. In the mid- 
1960’s, however, as the adulation of Mao reached a high pitch 
under the Cultural Revolution, Mao’s thought, as expressed in 
his writings, was increasingly being interpreted as forming part 
of the philosophical basis of communism, not just a blueprint 
for its practical application (see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 

Marxism-Leninism-Maoism, as most frequently referred to in 
the Chinese Communist press in 1966-67, views the world on 
the basis of dialectic materialism. It aims to establish a classless 
society in which collectivism will have replaced individualism, 
and all people will be motivated by the well-being of society as 
a whole rather than by their individual aspirations and desires. 
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Until such a society can be achieved, there must be a continued 
class struggle, and all traces of traditional Chinese humanitar- 
ianism—the search for a common human nature—must be 
eradicated. 

For political, economic and social control, the key standard 
urged in the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung is service. Service to 
the people, to the goals of revolution, to the Party and to the . 
government all demand, through collective effort, the compli¬ 
ance and full support of the intellectuals. Mao has called upon 
all intellectuals to serve the people. 

The nature and direction of the intellectuals were in 1967 
in the process of radical change under government supervision. 
An effort was made to spread literacy universally so that knowl¬ 
edge of the written language no longer constitutes intellectual 
supremacy. The new political elite was composed of a special 
section of intellectuals oriented first to real politics, next to 
economic-political canon and only thirdly to scholarship as such. 

In imperial times, though scholars were not rulers themselves, 
they were used by rulers who accepted doctrines evolved and 
interpreted by a literate class. Under communism scholars have 
the same political role as tools, but the doctrine is not theirs 
and is imposed on them by the new elite. Formerly, the scholar- 
gentry class and not the government set the cultural-moral 
pattern of China; now the political elite controls the state and 
possesses the means and power to impose its ideology, through 
enforced indoctrination, on all intellectuals. 

Science and Technology 

In science and technology China’s early achievements, such 
as the invention of gunpowder and paper, were followed by a 
long period of stagnation during which the rest of the world 
made steady advances. Modern scientific concepts and research 
methods were introduced around the beginning of the twentieth 
century with the reorganization and modernization of the 
school system (see ch. 8, Education). 

During the early years of the twentieth century the deep 
interest of Chinese intellectuals in Western political ideas was 
paralleled by an equally intense interest in Western scientific 
thought, with its empirical method and universal phenomena 
inquiry. This interest in science followed curiosity about the 
technological advancement and material well-being of the West. 
Many scholars came to believe that their country’s best hope 
of rivaling the West and preserving its independence was to 
employ the scientific method and to adopt the new technology 
as well as the democratic processes of the West. 
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During the Nationalist period, the foundations were laid for 
the development of modern science. Students were trained at 
home and abroad in the fundamentals of scientific technique 
and were introduced to the latest discoveries from abroad, and 
the educated elite realized the importance of science to the mod¬ 
ernization of China. 

• The Communist government, from its inception, has been 
determined to catch up with the rest of the world in science 
and technology in order to ensure the economic development of 
the country and to enable Communist China to take its place 
as a world power. Since the rift with the Soviet Union, applica¬ 
tion of science to national defense has assumed great importance. 
Scientific development has had priority in the allocation of 
scarce resources, and highly trained scientific manpower has 
enjoyed special immunities from some of the more restrictive 
aspects of Communist rule. 

After 1949 the Communist government embarked on an in¬ 
tense effort to induce scientists at home and abroad to collaborate 
with the government in building a new China. Many highly 
trained Chinese scientists working or studying abroad returned 
home as a patriotic gesture, and these, together with other 
Western-educated men, formed the core of the most advanced 
scientists and technicians working in the country in 1967. Of 
all Chinese intellectuals, the scientists have had the greatest 
freedom to pursue their research and studies. 

Since the late 1950’s scientific effort has been largely con¬ 
centrated on nuclear and missile development, since China could 
no longer depend on nuclear protection from the Soviet Union, 
with whom it was having increasing disagreements (see ch. 14, 
Foreign Relations). The effort culminated in the October 1964 
explosion of the first atomic bomb and the December 1966 firing 
of a ballistic missile with a nuclear warhead. Among the most 
prominent of the scientists who returned from abroad were 
those who have been prominent in the nuclear and missile de¬ 
velopment program. 

Ch’ien San-ch’iang, director of the Institute for Atomic Energy, 
holds a doctorate from the University of Paris, and in 1946 he 
received a physics prize from the French Scientific Institute for 
his work on gamma and alpha rays and the tripartition of 
nuclear fission of uranium. Wang Kan-ch’ang, one of his deputies, 
holds a doctorate from the University of Berlin and worked 
with beta rays in Germany in the 1930’s. From 1959 to 1961 he 
experimented with bubble chambers at the Joint Institute of 
Nuclear Research in Dubna, Soviet Union. Chao Chung-yao, 
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another deputy, holds a doctorate from the California Institute 
of Technology and later studied at Halle, Germany, and Cam¬ 
bridge, England. 

Ch’ien Hsueh-shen, director of the Institute of Mechanics and 
China’s key missile expert, is considered one of the world’s most 
noted aeronautical and jet propulsion experts. He received a 
master of science degree from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1936 and a doctorate from the California Institute of 
Technology in 1939. From 1947 to 1955 he taught first at one 
and then at the other institution. Ch’ien’s deputy, Kuo Yung 
huai, is also a noted aeronautical engineer trained at the Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

The shortage of funds, lack of proper equipment and scarcity 
of trained manpower have forced the government to stress the 
practical aspects of scientific research and development. Only 
essential projects which could produce immediate results were 
undertaken; basic research of a speculative nature or of long- 
range applicability was considered squandering of funds. 

Initially Communist China depended heavily on Soviet tech¬ 
nicians and equipment, both for undertaking current research 
projects and for training future Chinese scientists and tech¬ 
nicians. After the Soviet Union withdrew its aid in 1960, re¬ 
search and development in the sciences were seriously affected. 
In order to rationalize the necessity to function with what they 
had in equipment and knowledge, the government attempted to 
nullify the importance of advanced tools and specialized training. 
Much effort and money were expended, however, to overcome the 
void created by the Soviet withdrawal and to accelerate the 
pace of advance in nuclear physics and other fields related to 
modern defense. 

After 1960 the former isolation from the rest of the world 
was slowly broken. Western books and scientific journals began 
to be imported in great numbers and made available in their 
original form or in translation to scientists and students. Ex¬ 
perts from friendly Western countries were invited on visits 
and lecture tours, and Chinese experts took part in selected 
international meetings and information exchange programs. 
Many of Communist China’s scientific advances in the mid-1960’s 
were made possible by knowledge gained through these new 
contacts. 

Research in 1967 was under the auspices of the universities, 
the Ministries of Health and Agriculture, the various industrial 
ministries and the Chinese Academy of Sciences. All research is 
planned and coordinated by the State Scientific and Technological 
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Commission, which is directly responsible to the State Council. 
In 1956 the Commission promulgated a research development 
program which appeared to continue in effect in 1967. Research 
conducted under the auspices of the various ministries is mostly 
specific and directly applicable to the work of the ministry. 
Research done at the universities deals mostly with matters 
which have been explored in more developed countries but are 
still unknown in Communist China. Almost all significant re¬ 
search is conducted under the auspices of the Chinese Academy 
of Sciences, whose status in government organization is equi¬ 
valent to that of a ministry. 

The Chinese Academy of Sciences was created soon after the 
Communist takeover and absorbed under its jurisdiction all 
government and private research facilities in the country. Its 
specific functions were to collect and compile systematically 
source materials and other data; conduct large-scale basic re¬ 
search and applied research in the sciences and technology; and 
conduct theoretical study in philosophy and the social sciences. 
The activities of the Academy are divided into five departments: 
mathematics, physics and chemistry; technology; biological 
sciences; earth sciences; and social sciences. The departments 
decide on the general research plans and supervise the work in 
their respective fields. 

In 1964 the Academy was reported to have about 250 members. 
In addition to the national organization, it has branches through¬ 
out the country. The research activities of the Academy are 
carried out through research institutes. Approximately 100 
such institutes were in operation in the mid-1960’s, some under the 
jurisdiction of the central academy and some under the control 
of the branches. The institutes varied in size, the smaller having 
a staff of about 100 and the larger having a staff of about 
1,000. Most of the staff were young and inexperienced; 
therefore, training under the supervision of experienced 
scientists was one of the important functions of the institutes. 

As part of its responsibility to compile and collect data, the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences operates a translation and pub¬ 
lication program. The Committee on Translations and Publica¬ 
tion, in addition to translating and publishing material from 
foreign sources, also is engaged in standardizing scientific ter¬ 
minology in the Chinese language. The Science Publishing Press 
is operated in cooperation with the scientific professional or¬ 
ganizations. It publishes books on all aspects of the sciences and 
a great number of journals, both highly technical and of more 
general interest. 
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Statements by Chinese officials, scientists and others con¬ 
tinue to lament the backward state of scientific development in 
the country in the mid-1960’s. Although some Westerners have 
found young Chinese scientists to be well trained, other ob¬ 
servers and the Chinese press have indicated that in the effort 
to train large numbers of scientists quickly the quality of train¬ 
ing has been poor and recent university graduates were lacking 
in important basic training. The gap in expertise between the 
Western- or Soviet-trained senior scientists and the locally 
trained junior levels appeared to be great in 1967. 

Most of the instruments and equipment used in scientific 
experimentation in 1967 were built by the Chinese with no out¬ 
side help. The Soviet Union had provided them with much 
equipment in the 1950’s, including the first nuclear reactor. 
Since the withdrawal of Soviet aid in 1960, Communist China 
has been without assistance. Chinese scientists and technicians 
have been able to achieve some original innovations and to utilize 
outmoded or discarded Western equipment and processes to new 
advantage. 

In spite of all its shortcomings and the lack of development 
of Chinese science when compared to the West, the careful use 
of available resources has enabled Communist China not only to 
produce nuclear weapons and an up-to-date delivery system, but 
also to achieve notable advances in medicine and in other areas. 
In late 1966 it became known that Chinese scientists had made 
a major discovery in biology by developing a process for pro¬ 
ducing synthetic bovine insulin, an achievement which has been 
subject to research for many years (see ch. 7, Living Conditions). 


LITERATURE 

Until the end of the imperial period (about 1910), literature 
was divided into that which was written in the literary language 
and that which was written in the vernacular, or spoken, 
language (see ch. 4, Ethnic Groups and Languages). Works in 
the literary language were produced by and for the scholar- 
gentry and educated members of the merchant group; vernacu¬ 
lar literature was never highly regarded as a serious literary 
form. In general the literary language was considerably more 
stylized than the spoken language, and the two came to have 
extensive differences in vocabulary. 

In addition to the Confucian classics, which set an example 
for literary style, literature comprised poetry and prose of vari¬ 
ous forms. Literature was the substance of the scholars’ educa- 
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tion and the basis of literary examinations through which edu¬ 
cated persons acquired gentry status and official rank. Thus, 
the circumstances of the scholar-officials’ life encouraged con¬ 
tinued production of literature. 

After the collapse of the empire and the gradual disintegration 
of ancient traditions, literature became the spokesman of social 
reformers. In Communist China, literature, like art, must follow 
the precepts of the Yen-an Forum on Literature and Art; it must 
serve the masses and their socialist cause. 

Literary and Vernacular Traditions 

Traditional Chinese poetry consists of poems written for song 
tunes, those derived from a lyrical tradition and those written 
without a musical background. The earliest Chinese poems in 
the Book of Poetry, one of the Confucian Classics, were originally 
written to music and sung to musical accompaniment, but later 
poets composed poems according to the rules of euphony based 
on the four tones (see ch. 4, Ethnic Groups and Languages). 
During the T'ang period, in which Li Po, Tu Fu and many 
other famous poets lived, poetry reached the height of its de¬ 
velopment. The use of the tones became an art as sophisticated 
as parallel prose. Many poems of the T’ang period and later 
follow a tonal pattern, a parallel structure and a strict rhyming 
scheme, all of which make the writing of poetry highly artificial 
and formalized. The writing of poems in the formal classical style 
continues to be practiced by educated Chinese, frequently as a 
hobby. Mao Tse-tung, among others, prides himself on his classi¬ 
cal poems written as relaxation during the period of his guer¬ 
rilla fighting. These poems have been published in several 
volumes. 

A more flexible poetic medium exists in the tz’u, a type of 
poetry based on popular song tunes, some of which were of 
central Asian origin. There are many kinds of tz’u tunes, each 
characterized by a specific arrangement of rhyme and tone and 
a varying number of words in each line. The tz’u was developed 
to its fullest by the poets of the Sung (960-1279) dynasty. In 
the subsequent dynasties it was followed by the ch’u, a kind of 
dramatic song used chiefly in musical presentations. The ch’u 
songs are simpler in metrical requirement and employ a more 
colloquial language. The use of colloquial ch’u song in drama 
marked an important step in the development of vernacular 
literature. 

In the earliest prose in the literary language, the Confucian 
ideal of a moralistic literature was opposed by the aesthetic 
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view, which emphasized the importance of style and form. An 
elegant prose style which employed parallel grammatical con¬ 
structions having antithetical meanings and which observed 
strict rules of euphony based on the four tones flourished in 
the fifth and sixth centuries A.D., when Confucianism was in 
eclipse. The style of the Confucian Classics, however, was re¬ 
vived during the ninth century and used in most prose writings 
until modern times. 

During the six dynasties (fourth to sixth century) numerous 
collections of literary tales and anecdotes appeared, in which 
supernatural elements were combined with an ostensibly factual 
basis. These “tales of the marvelous/’ which developed later into 
a literary genre, comprised the greater part of fiction from the 
seventh to the tenth centuries. Because of their other-worldly 
nature, these tales were particularly suited to allegorical at¬ 
tacks on political and social evils and for this reason have 
attracted the attention of the Communist regime. 

Vernacular Chinese fiction stemmed originally from the oral 
tradition of the professional storytellers, who recited stories 
and story cycles in the teahouses and marketplaces. Each story 
consisted of alternating portions of prose and vernacular verse 
and the recitation was frequently accompanied by stringed in¬ 
struments. Closely related to the storytellers were the drum 
singers, who often recited stories in songs and ballads to the 
accompaniment of drumbeats. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, stories of storytellers 
began to be collected and published in written form. Some of 
these storybooks were collections of unrelated short stories, and 
others were groups of stories with a central historical theme. 
These crude tales eventually were rewritten in a more literary 
form, but they retained much of the colloquial language and 
flavor of the original. This was the background of some of the 
great Chinese novels of the fourteenth century. Instead of an 
overall plot, each novel is constructed around a series of action- 
filled episodes, reflecting the storyteller’s need to hold his au¬ 
dience in suspense. 

Major types of traditional Chinese fiction include the his¬ 
torical novel; the supernatural novel; the family novel; the 
realistic social novel; the romantic novel of love and beauty; 
the legal case novel centered around an upright magistrate; 
and the novel of adventure, featuring bandit-heroes in their 
struggle against the evil forces of officialdom. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, as the attention 
of the novelists was increasingly focused on the corruption and 
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chaotic conditions of the bureaucracy, many wrote bitter, sa¬ 
tirical novels attacking the government and were forced to flee 
to foreign settlements in Shanghai to escape reprisals. There 
they found an outlet for expression in the numerous new Chinese 
periodicals and newspapers which had flourished through West¬ 
ern influence. The episodic tendency of the traditional novel 
was particularly suited to serial publication in the press. The 
social consciousness of the reform writers and journalists toward 
the end of the imperial period heralded that of the new genera¬ 
tion of largely leftist writers who appeared in the wake of the 
literary revolution of the early 1900’s. 

Literary Revolution and the New Literature 

The early years of the twentieth century saw the virtual end 
of important literary efforts in the traditional form, and a new 
type of literature soon took the place of the old. The main 
factor responsible for this break was a radical change in the 
written style brought about by the use of the vernacular lan¬ 
guage in literary works. 

After the abolition of the examination system for scholar- 
offlcials in 1904, the main impetus for traditional literary edu¬ 
cation ceased to exist. The literary language, which was based 
on the ancient classics, was considered inadequate for the ex¬ 
pression of many modern ideas, especially democratic and 
scientific thought (see ch. 8, Education). Hu Shih, Ch'en Tu’hsiu 
and other leading scholars first advocated in 1917 the use of the 
vocabulary and syntax of the spoken language in order to sim¬ 
plify education and increase the size of the reading public. The 
student uprising on May 4, 1919, was another rallying point 
in the attempt to modernize Chinese education and learning 
(see ch. 3, Historical Setting). Within a few years the written 
vernacular was widely in use and taught in the schools by 
national law. The literary revolution, which thus prevailed, 
involved a reevaluation of Chinese letters and resulted in a com¬ 
plete change in the form, style and content of nearly all kinds 
of literary writings aimed at a larger group of readers. 

The rejection of traditional literature by the revolutionary 
writers was accompanied by a predilection for foreign literature 
which came to have a tremendous impact on new writers. A 
vast assortment of Western works appeared in translation. Poetry 
became influenced by the romantic and impressionistic schools, 
and the new spoken drama (huar-chu) presented realistic scenes 
of contemporary life and people with a social nessage in the 
manner of modern Western playwrights. Critics accepted the 
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novel and the short story as important literary forms, which 
were cultivated by the best literary talents under the influence 
of French, Russian and United States writers. 

As a result of Western influence the short story became the 
major literary form of the period. Chief among its writers was 
Lu Hsun, the most influential literary figure of modern China. 
Lu Hsun was strong in his conviction that the traditional 
Chinese society was corrupt and had to be drastically changed 
through revolutionary means. Because of his preeminent position, 
his name has been evoked by Communist propagandists as the 
symbol of the new literature advocated by the Communist gov¬ 
ernment. 

Among the poets, Kuo Mo-jo was the most violent spokesman 
of the anger and rebellion that characterized the intellectuals 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s. Kuo Mo-jo, whose unrestrained emotion 
is unusual among Chinese poets, eventually became one of the 
strongest advocates of the Communist policy of outlawing all 
individual expression in writing. 

This new literature was essentially a realistic literature with 
a definite social message. Although Western influence was gen¬ 
erally prevalent, the largest single body of Western literature 
to profoundly affect the thoughts and sentiments of the Chinese 
writers was Soviet literature, particularly since the late 1920’s. 
This is attested to by the emergence of the so-called proletariat 
literature movement and the organization of the Federation of 
Left-Wing Writers under Lu Hsun’s leadership. 

The Nationalist government attempted to counteract these 
leftist tendencies and activities by advocating a national litera¬ 
ture of its own, but its voice was drowned in a rising wave of 
revolutionary outcries. The Sino-Japanese War helped to under¬ 
mine the political control which the Nationalists had imposed 
on all literary publications. In consequence, immediately after 
the war, the stage was set for a Communist domination of the 
literary world, even before its military conquest of the 
country. 


Literature Under the Communist Government 

Although many Chinese writers had long been sympathetic 
to the Communist cause, they were apparently not prepared for 
the restrictions imposed by Communist policy after the end of 
the civil war in 1949. Their plays, novels, stories and poetry 
were not what the new leaders wanted, for they had continued 
to write of their individual reactions to war and social in¬ 
justice instead of presenting the collective Communist view- 
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point. Under the new order, literature and art were to be created 
for the masses and should always reflect the ideals and political 
demands of the working class. The writers’ “petty bourgeois 
idealism” had to be transformed into a strictly “working class 
ideology.” 

In Communist China literature must be proletarian and revol¬ 
utionary. It must deal with the life and deeds of the laboring 
masses in simple, clear-cut terms. It must illustrate the 
values and policies of the government and the Party and thus 
educate the people in the proper way to think and act. The 
principal characters must be heroic examples for people to fol¬ 
low. After he was dismissed in 1966, Chou Yang, as deputy 
head of propaganda, vice chairman of the Federation of Litera¬ 
ture and Art and one-time vice minister of culture, was accused 
of advocating that literature reveal the individual instead of the 
class, speak about reality, both good and bad, and present the 
average man with his weaknesses and strengths rather than 
only the noble hero. 

According to the policy laid down at the Yen-an Forum on 
Literature and Art in 1942, the correct literary style was to be 
socialist realism, although realism did not necessarily mean stat¬ 
ing the whole truth accurately. In 1960 this policy was amended 
to include revolutionary romanticism as another acceptable style. 

In classical Chinese literature and that written in modern 
times by non-Communists, a distinction is made between accept¬ 
able and nonacceptable works. The criterion for what is ac¬ 
ceptable has varied with changes in the interpretation of the 
policy on literature and the degree of strictness with which the 
policy has been applied. Classics reissued with great fanfare at 
one time may be severely condemned shortly thereafter. Many 
old works have been rewritten or expurgated for current con¬ 
sumption. At all times, however, indications have been that the 
well-established older works are very popular, particularly with 
those who have had more than just a basic education. A survey 
of reading habits conducted in 1966 indicated that old books 
are read for pleasure, but contemporary ones are read for 
their educational value. 

Although many of the well-known writers and poets of pre- 
Communist China hold eminent positions in the Party, govern¬ 
ment and cultural organizations, few have published anything 
other than literary criticism since about 1950. Contemporary 
literary output in Communist China comes from amateur writers 
and poets—workers or peasants writing about their revolution¬ 
ary experiences and sentiments—or from professional propagan- 
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dists. The most successful novel of 1966, The Song of Ouyang 
Hai, was written by a member of the staff of the army propa¬ 
ganda unit who was assigned this task in order to dramatize 
the example set by a young soldier who gave his life for the 
good of the people. 

An important institution for the training of young writers 
“from the ranks of the workers, peasants and soldiers” is the 
Central Literary Institute, established in Peiping after the Com¬ 
munist victory. Some established writers considered to be lacking 
in ideological conviction have also been retrained there. The in¬ 
tensive 2-year course consists of a thorough grounding in Com¬ 
munist thought as well as practice writing in factories and 
rural areas. 

To enhance the educational value of any literary work and 
ensure that the reader will interpret it in the desired manner, 
the device of public criticism has been extensively used. On a 
small scale, sessions for reading and discussing literary works 
have been organized in factories, schools, communes and various 
social organizations. These are always under the direction of 
an initiated Party member, who makes certain that the proper 
interpretations are given to whatever is discussed and prevents 
the emergence of any bourgeois or reactionary ideas. 

On a larger scale, literary and cultural periodicals and the 
daily press carry articles of literary criticism by prominent men 
in the arts, letters or the Party. In contrast to usual literary 
criticism, these articles do not concern themselves with 
form, style or other literary attributes of the work, but only 
with its political significance and meaning. The plot and char¬ 
acters are analyzed according to whether they illustrate correct 
or incorrect behavior. During times of relaxed revolutionary 
fervor, debate may develop in the press over the interpretation 
of a work and its educational value. More frequently, however, 
differences of interpretation reflect a change in policy. Many of 
the literary figures purged in 1966 were accused of faulty in¬ 
terpretation of certain literary classics or of writing and en¬ 
couraging the publication of works which were later judged as 
politically incorrect. 

THE TRADITIONAL ARTS 
The Fine Arts 

Classical Chinese art was a reflection of deeply rooted religious, 
philosophical and social ideas. Early animism, Taoism, Confu¬ 
cianism and Buddhism all contributed to shaping the character 
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of Chinese art; its austere simplicity, harmonious design and 
linear style represent the philosophers’ concept of balance between 
man and nature. 

In imperial China the production and appreciation of great 
art considered to include only calligraphy and painting, were the 
province of the scholars, who alone had the leisure to perfect the 
prerequisite techniques and sensibilities. Other art forms, such 
as sculpture, architecture, music and dance, were associated 
mainly with religious observances and folk traditions. Although 
imitative of the great art, they were more utilitarian in nature, 
produced by artists of lower social levels and, therefore, less 
highly valued. Jade, porcelain and embroidery, which are so 
highly prized by Westerners, were not considered pure forms of 
art by the Chinese. Even the lower art forms, however, were not 
meant for popular enjoyment and were distinct from the folk art 
of the peasant masses. 

Calligraphy 

To the Chinese, calligraphy was the highest and purest form 
of art. It required great skill with the brush pen made of animal 
hair. In ancient times writing as well as painting was done on 
silk, but, with the invention of paper, silk was gradually replaced 
by the new and cheaper material. Black ink was made from the 
soot of burnt wood, such as pine or fir, and molded with some 
glutinous substance into sticks, rectangles and other shapes. The 
ink stick was rubbed with water on a stone slab to produce a 
fresh supply of ink. Original writings by famous calligraphers 
were greatly valued and sold for as high a price as did original 
paintings. 

A scholar was required to undergo rigid training in calligraphy, 
starting in early childhood soon after he was able to read and 
write. Elegant penmanship, with its emphasis on symmetry, bal¬ 
ance and vigor of the brush strokes, was an accomplishment 
greatly admired in the scholarly world; it was also a basic re¬ 
quirement for success in the literary examinations which those 
aspiring to become scholar officials were required to take. 

Painting 

Painting in the Chinese tradition was a direct outgrowth of 
calligraphy and its requirement of a mastery of brush strokes. 
The format of scholarly painting—scrolls that could be rolled up 
and albums that could be carried about like books—also showed 
its essentially literary character. Ancient Chinese painting was 
done most frequently on paper and silk but also on walls, lacquer 
ware and other media, and its subjects included historical figures 
and religious scenes. Except for portraits of donors, early Bud- 
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dhist frescoes and banner paintings were influenced by traditions 
from India and other foreign regions. Figural Buddhist painting 
became a Chinese art in the T’ang period (A.D. 618-906), after 
it had accommodated itself to the technique and format of schol¬ 
arly painting. 

The primary theme of painting after the T’ang era was the 
landscape, known in China as shan-shui, or “mountain and water” 
painting. A true landscape art presupposed the acceptance of the 
Chinese philosophy of nature and man’s place in it. Landscape 
painting was not an attempt to reproduce the actual appearance 
of nature but rather a highly intellectual effort to grasp the inner 
reality of nature and the meaning of the universe. Traditional 
painting evolved a vast number of type forms, pictorial abstrac¬ 
tions by which the general characteristics and permanent aspects 
of nature could be represented. By thus universalizing natural 
phenomena and dispensing with the need for pursuing its exact 
representation, as in Western artistic tradition, the Chinese paint¬ 
ers were left free to explore the inner spiritual forces of nature, 
with which man is intimately involved. 

Traditional Chinese painters had little interest in the technical 
problems of perspective, light and color. An educated person who 
could use the brush competently and who learned the type forms 
was able to turn out an acceptable and pleasing picture. It was 
the extent to which the painter succeeded in using the conven¬ 
tionalized types to penetrate the objective forms and reveal the 
inner harmony of nature and man that distinguished a good 
painting from a mediocre one. 

Sculpture 

Throughout Chinese history, sculpture was never accepted as 
a major art form and even in its great periods it was the product, 
not of known artists, but of anonymous artisans in the service of 
religion. Ancient Chinese sculpture was mainly a tomb art, a 
byproduct of ancestor worship and the belief in a spirit existence 
after life. It consisted largely of small objects and figures repre¬ 
senting the worldly possessions necessary to the happiness and 
protection of the deceased. 

After the arrival of Buddhism, sculpture came into full light, 
reaching its culmination in the pre-T’ang and T’ang periods. The 
most famous examples of Buddhist art were found in the cliff 
chapels in Yun-kang (Shansi Province), Lung-men (Honan Prov¬ 
ince) and Tun-huang (Kansu Province), where whole caves were 
chiseled into thousands of Buddhist statues and often adorned 
with paintings. Gradually, sculpture lost its spiritual impulse and 
deteriorated once again into a minor art. 
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Architecture 

The principal feature of traditional Chinese architecture, both 
secular and religious, was a massive roof with upcurving edges, 
resting on a post and lintel system of beams supported by short 
columns. Buildings were usually one storied and unimpressive in 
height, additions being made horizontally on a symmetrical plan. 
Side buildings, courtyards and pavilions were often built around 
the main structure, the whole forming a symmetrical arrange¬ 
ment encircled by a high wall. The roof of a palace or temple, 
considerably greater in elevation than other types of buildings, 
was covered with brilliantly colored tiles. Dragons, phoenixes and 
other ornamental animals were fixed to the crest of the roof, the 
eaves and the corner ends. The great weight of the roof rested 
entirely on multiple columns, usually of wood, with the areas 
between filled in with nonstructural brick walls, windows, doors 
or various decorative features, none of which was intended as 
support. 

The Folk Arts 

Generally speaking, folk art is that which is directly and 
closely related to the life of the people. It reflects the customs, 
beliefs and characteristics of the people just as the formal arts 
of calligraphy and painting reflect the attitudes and way of life 
of the intellectuals. Although frequently extemporaneous in its 
creation, the form of folk art, like other Chinese art forms, 
generally follows long-established traditions. 

Folk art is mainly the product of village artisans and includes 
such objects of daily use as ceramic vessels, textiles, objects woven 
of bamboo and reed, toys, dolls and lanterns. It also fills the 
decorative needs of rural households. In parts of northern China, 
cutout pictures of red tissue paper are pasted on the white trans¬ 
lucent paper windows of peasant huts as a year-round decoration. 
The designs are usually of familiar objects, such as flowers, plants, 
insects, animals and human figures; some also represent events 
and persons from legend and history. 

In their traditional form. New Year pictures displayed at the 
entrance to the house during New Year celebrations show the 
general character of folk painting. In recent years, however, they 
have been mostly produced by various graphic media. The origin 
of the New Year pictures is believed to have been in the “door 
gods” representing deities who, since ancient times, have been 
placed on doors to deter the entry of malevolent spirits into the 
house (see ch. 10, Religion). Later, subjects of New Year pictures 
came to include portraits of heroes of legend and history, various 
designs of symbolic objects and illustrations from popular tales 
and plays. 
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Music and Dance 

Music and dance are traditional arts as old as Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion itself. From the deep recesses of ancient history they came as 
forms of ritual observance, as educational agents and as religious 
forces capable of regulating the universe. In the classical period 
the influence of music on men’s feelings, moods, passions and 
humors was held to be of utmost importance. Music education 
was essential to an aristocrat, and musicians were a part of any 
noble household. Music was also an important component of the 
popular theater, in which orchestras of string instruments, per¬ 
cussion instruments and flutes accompanied the action. 

Chinese musical instruments were classified according to the 
materials from which they were made, such as stone, metal, silk 
and bamboo. Some of these instruments were very ancient. The 
hsuan (ocarina), an egg-shaped vertically blown wind instrument 
made of clay, predated the fifteenth century B.C.; and the ch’ing 
(musical stone), which was at least 2,500 years old, may have 
been China’s most original contribution to musical instruments. 
Instruments of foreign origin include the mu-yu (wooden fish), 
which entered China with Buddhism and is still used by Buddhist 
monks in religious rituals, and the hu-ch’in (Tartar violin), which 
came to China from Arabia and is the chief musical instrument 
used in the Peking opera. 

Together with music, traditional Chinese dance had its origin 
in religious rites. These ecstatic dances had a natural significance 
and were performed to the magic of the shaman or by the shaman 
himself. In the feudal period, dances were performed at court 
functions or ceremonials, the dancers carrying plumes and flutes, 
or shields and hatchets, during civil or military performances. 
The dances took place to the singing of poetry; the pattern of 
the poetic lines was intimately related to the music and the dance 
movements. The palace dances of the later period were rather 
elaborate and presented a lavish spectacle during court enter¬ 
tainments. As a whole the Chinese seem to have shown little 
interest in the dance except as a form of dramatic presentation. 

Theater 

Theatrical performances before the thirteenth century seem to 
have consisted largely of farces, musical presentations, dancing, 
acrobatics and a form of sung poetry called ch’u songs. During 
the Yuan period (1260-1368) a form of musical theater was 
developed from the ch’u songs in which they were combined with 
spoken parts in the vernacular to tell a story. Subsequently, 
several regional forms of musical theater came into existence. 

The real theater of the people, however, was the puppet show 
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and the shadow play. These were usually dramatized presenta¬ 
tions of fairy tales, legends and other folk stories or simplified 
versions of formal plays. Music and song were an important 
component of the dramatic action. 

Since the early nineteenth century, the theater has been domi¬ 
nated by the so-called Peking Opera. A highly stylized theatrical 
form, its characteristics are the use of Mandarin, in both the 
songs and the spoken dialogue, elaborate makeup and costuming 
and dance-like movements and gestures with symbolic meaning. 
By comparison, regional theater is considerably less refined and, 
by using the vernacular, is a more popular form of theater. 

THE ARTS IN TRANSITION 

Significant Western influences in the arts occurred only in the 
twentieth century, when the breakdown of traditional Chinese 
society and values sent many Chinese students abroad for their 
artistic training, and many Western ideas were introduced into 
the reorganized Chinese educational system. Some art forms, such 
as calligraphy, receded with the abolition of the examination 
system, the simplification of the written language and the use of 
Western-style pens and pencils. Other art forms, such as painting, 
were enriched by new influences without losing all traditional 
values. Some artists returning to China after study abroad con¬ 
tinued to paint in the manner and style of contemporary Western 
artists. Others attempted to blend Western techniques and native 
Chinese traditions. Several traditional schools of Chinese painting 
continued to exist. 

Modern stone and brick buildings using Western techniques 
were first constructed in coastal cities to meet the demands of 
Western business and industry. Schools and hospitals built by 
missionaries were generally of Western style, but some also dis¬ 
played typical Chinese features. Notable examnles are the hold¬ 
ings of Ginling College in Nanking and Yenching University in 
Peiping, which used Chinese architectural style modified to meet 
modern needs. 

After the beginning of the twentieth century Chinese students 
began to go abroad to study Western music in Paris, Vienna, 
New York and other Western cities. They were especially im¬ 
pressed by Western techniques and the use of harmony. In coastal 
cities, such as Shanghai and Tientsin, European music performed 
by symphony orchestras replaced Chinese music in the concert 
halls. A number of Chinese musicians attempted an amalgam of 
the styles and techniques of classical Chinese with those of West¬ 
ern music. 
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After the literary revolution in the early twentieth century, 
drama along Western models was introduced into China. The 
plays were based on actual contemporary life, and most had a 
social message. They contained spoken dialogue without music or 
singing. 

In its early pioneering years, the new intellectual drama was 
performed mainly by student dramatic societies and experimental 
theater groups. It failed to gain popular acceptance among larger 
audiences in rural areas where the traditional drama was still 
strong and in cities, such as Shanghai and Peiping, where the 
opera and films offered keen competition. During the war years, 
however, the more sophisticated plays of Ts’ao Yu and others 
began to attract groups of urban theatergoers. Even more im¬ 
portant, the war gave rise to a kind of open-air theater that 
presented short propaganda plays on patriotic themes, and in 
remote or isolated rural districts the stage functioned as a “living 
newspaper” by dramatizing current events and news of the war 
front. Similar mobile theatrical units were organized extensively 
in Communist-occupied areas in northern China, where the propa¬ 
ganda play became the chief dramatic form. 


CONTEMPORARY ART 
Art Policy 

Since the Communist takeover in 1949, fundamental changes 
have been effected in Chinese art and its role in society. Con¬ 
temporary art policy is based on Mao Tse-tung’s 1942 talk at the 
Yen-an Forum on Literature and Art. The idea that beauty and 
artistic quality had an intrinsic value of their own was branded 
as middle class decadence; the only acceptable function for artis¬ 
tic and literary expression was to educate the people and inspire 
them toward building a socialist society. 

The status of Chinese artists and artisans as a whole has been 
raised under the Communist regime. For the purpose of political 
propaganda and education, the government needs the service of 
artists to popularize, through art forms, Communist doctrines 
among the people. To further this aim, artists are trained in a 
number of government schools. 

Artists have been organized into various government-sponsored 
associations under the overall direction of the All-China Federa¬ 
tion of Literary and Art Workers, which comprises, in the field 
of arts, such member organizatons as the China Association of 
Musicians, China Association of Artists, China Association for 
the Study of Choreography and China Association for the Study 
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of Folk Literature and Art. All of these organizations are directed 
by artists who won national fame in pre-Communist days and 
have identified themselves with the art activities of the new 
regime. 

Although the purpose and form of contemporary artistic ex¬ 
pression was to be quite different from Chinese traditions and 
much of the old art has been condemned as decadent, the Com¬ 
munist government has from its inception promoted a policy of 
preserving ancient art objects and monuments. In 1950 the gov¬ 
ernment published regulations calling for the registration with the 
Ministry of Culture of all historical art objects, artifacts and 
books. Numerous private and public collections of books and art 
were shipped to Peiping to be deposited in state libraries and 
museums, and the export of art objects was strictly regulated. 
Artists and art historians were reportedly sent to the famous 
Buddhist cave temples at Yun-kang and Tun-huang to study the 
problems of preserving the remaining frescoes and sculptures and 
to make copies. Some monuments, such as the Great Wall, were 
restored, and others, such as the Forbidden City in Peiping, were 
made accessible to the people for the first time and have been 
maintained in their original splendor for public enjoyment. 

Considerable archaeological work was also undertaken by the 
government. During the great construction activity in the early 
1950’s numerous sites of historic and artistic interest were uncov¬ 
ered, and the excavated articles were carefully preserved and 
placed in museums throughout the country. The most ambitious 
archaeological project undertaken since 1949 was the location 
and opening of one of the Ming tombs near Peiping. Thirteen 
Ming emperors are buried in the Valley of the Tombs; the grave 
sites and their approaches are noted as examples of great archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture. The tombs themselves, however, are buried 
deep in the hills, and the exact location is unknown. Chinese and 
foreign archaeologists had been trying to locate them for decades 
before the first one was found in the early 1950’s and its treasures 
revealed to the world. In 1967 the search for the other tombs 
presumably was continuing. 

After the Red Guards began their rampage in late 1966, some 
reports emerged from Communist China about widespread de¬ 
struction of ancient art objects, monuments and books. Other 
reports denied any destruction. 

The Fine Arts 

Soon after the establishment of the Communist government, 
the Central Academy of the Fine Arts was founded in Peiping to 
train artists of the working class. For their themes, artists were 
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directed to use current political and educational campaigns and 
the construction of a socialist society. Traditional landscape 
painting gave way to scenes of iron mines, steel mills, dams and 
agricultural collectives. The stylized abstractions of traditional 
art were replaced by bold, realistic portrayals of ordinary people 
at their tasks—happy, energetic, intense and dedicated peasants, 
workers and cadres—the new man in his new life. Much of the 
contemporary art, however, even paintings of a propagandistic 
nature, follow the form and style of traditional Chinese art and 
have much of the same flavor. 

To acquire a working-class point of view which will be pro¬ 
jected in their art, artists periodically are sent to participate in 
the daily activities of farms, factories, mines and construction 
projects. Workers and peasants are also encouraged to express 
their creative urge or patriotic enthusiasm through art works 
which are exhibited in their place of work or in the local cultural 
palace. As in traditional Chinese art, the merits of any piece of 
work are not determined by the mastery of style or technique, 
but by the extent to which the artist has been able to capture 
and convey the spirit of his subject. 

By far the greatest part of art creation under the Chinese 
Communist regime has been illustrative art: posters, cartoons, 
woodcuts and picture storybooks. Their enormous production 
serves a vast number of illiterate or barely literate persons. Small 
serial cartoon books for both children and adults present in an 
easily understandable form educational and propaganda pro¬ 
grams, such as health and sanitation, care of livestock, new farm¬ 
ing methods and elections. In addition, many traditional tales 
are brought up to date in picture books to point up politically 
useful morals or to illustrate various Communist virtues. 

The woodcut, a centuries-old Chinese art, is the most frequently 
employed medium for book illustration. Artists have been urged 
to seek their inspiration from traditional graphic and folk arts. 
The results are often of high quality and extremely decorative. 
Two new styles in woodcut illustration have emerged. One is 
highly linear and reminiscent of the New Year picture style; 
the other is a bolder and more self-contained style strongly 
derivative of the papercut decorations for windows. 

Many painters of the traditional style, who enjoyed fame and 
social prestige before the Communist conquest, have left the 
China mainland for Taiwan (Formosa), the United States and 
other countries. Many others have remained, however, to partici¬ 
pate in the programs sponsored by the Communist government. 

Architecture and sculpture have not fared well. The Communist 
government, immediately after its establishment, built a number 
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of expensive tiled buildings in a stately, modified traditional 
style. More recently, however, public buildings have tended to be 
bulky brick structures devoid of any ornamentation, and resi¬ 
dential buildings to be drab barracks-like housing developments. 
Modern sculpture consists mainly of clay modeling. Figures are 
cast in plaster and sometimes in bronze. Much of it resembles 
the massive heroic works of contemporary Soviet artists. 

The Folk Arts and Theater 

As art is to be of the people and for the people, the study and 
utilization of traditional folk arts are greatly encouraged. Artists 
in all media are urged to rely on the traditions of the people for 
their inspiration and to create works which reflect the struggle 
and aspirations of the masses. An effort has also been made to 
develop a new national style based on selective scrutiny of Chinese 
art traditions. 

New Year pictures and papercut decorations for windows are 
particularly suited to the portrayal of the ideas and values being 
promoted by the government and the Communist Party. Although 
traditional themes continue to be employed, they are frequently 
overshadowed by scenes of happy peasants and factory workers 
building a socialist society or enjoying the advantages of their 
new life and by representations of Communist Party leaders and 
heroes and scenes from Party history. 

The government and the Party have also encouraged and patron¬ 
ized such popular entertainment as shadow plays, puppet shows, 
storytelling, ballad singing, folk dancing and acrobatics. These 
are also used to promote Communist ideals and values and to 
educate the people in such practical matters as improved sanita¬ 
tion, health and agricultural practices. 

The theater, both traditional and contemporary, appeared to 
be thriving in the mid-1960’s. It is a popular form of entertain¬ 
ment found, in its various forms, in city parks as well as in 
formal theaters. The government and the Party have promoted 
the formation of professional and amateur theatrical groups 
throughout the country, and hundreds were reported in each 
province. Professional companies usually tour the more remote 
parts of their area. 

Although traditional plays and operas continue to be performed, 
the theater, like other art media, has been reformed and revolu- 
tionalized since 1949. Only approved traditional plays and operas 
may be presented, and many have been expurgated or “modern¬ 
ized” to meet approval. The writing and production of new plays 
and operas on revolutionary themes has also been encouraged. 

Much of the traditional theater deals with ghosts, spirits and 
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legendary supernatural creatures of various kinds. Literary pe¬ 
riodicals and the daily press have had many articles and debates 
as to whether such creatures should be eliminated from the stage 
as part of the battle against ancient superstitions or whether 
they should be viewed as the folk heritage of the people which 
illustrated the evils and oppression of feudal China. Most of the 
ghosts and spirits in traditional plays are avenging wrongs done 
to individuals during their lifetime. Official policy has generally 
favored the elimination of the supernatural from the stage, but 
this has not been followed very consistently. Frequently a dis¬ 
tinction is made between good and acceptable supernatural crea¬ 
tures and bad and unacceptable ones. 

At times of relaxed revolutionary fervor, such as during the 
Hundred Flowers Campaign of 1957 and the years immediately 
after the Great Leap Forward, there has been a marked increase 
in the number of traditional plays and operas produced, many of 
them in their original form. In the mid-1960’s, however, the 
theater was undergoing a renewed effort at reform and moderniza¬ 
tion. The main target was the Peking Opera, and the aim of the 
reform was to make the theater an instrument for political and 
social education rather than entertainment. 

Traditional plays had no place on the stage except as puppet 
shows and shadow plays in popular recreation centers. Formal 
theatrical productions were limited to modern plays and operas 
based on revolutionary themes and dramatizing the teachings of 
Mao Tse-tung. Receiving great acclaim as exemplary modern 
operas in 1966 were “Taking the Bandits’ Stronghold,” which 
tells the story of how a band of Communist guerrillas conquered 
a Nationalist stronghold by following tactics advocated by Mao, 
and “Ayiguli,” which deals with the conflict between evil persons 
seeking individual gain and good people working for the common 
good. 

In order to accommodate Peking Opera to such modern themes, 
its format has been altered and most of its traditional charac¬ 
teristics have been lost. The formal ch’u songs have been replaced 
by marching songs and military airs and traditional instruments 
by Western ones; the elaborate costuming has given way to the 
military uniforms and drab tunics of contemporary China; and 
the stylized movements and gestures have been eliminated as inap¬ 
propriate to modern characters. Thus, the only similarity be¬ 
tween the original Peking Opera and its contemporary version 
is the combined use of songs, dance and dialogue to tell a story. 
Reports from China indicate that audiences dislike the simplicity, 
realism and lack of refinement of the contemporary theater. 
Theaters are always full, but the audience is composed almost 
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entirely of organized groups whose attendance is a matter of duty 
rather than choice. 

Reports also indicate that many actors, musicians, dancers and 
other popular artists dislike many aspects of the contemporary 
atmosphere. On the other hand, they enjoy more prestige than 
formerly, and some have gained political recognition if not politi¬ 
cal influence. Women are taking an equal and active part in the 
theater. The difference in wages between the bit player and the 
main actor is not so great as it used to be. 

Music and Dance 

In Communist China, even more than in traditional China, 
the influence of music on the thoughts and actions of men is 
given great significance. Music is viewed as a force that can 
arouse the people’s class consciousness, inspire their devotion to 
communism and strengthen their commitment to the Party and 
the government. Much of the traditional music has been rejected 
as middle class, feudal and imperialistic, but some of the music, 
which is considered to have its roots in the sufferings and aspira¬ 
tions of the peasants and workers, has been actively promoted in 
its original form and is the basis for modern compositions. West¬ 
ern music and Western-style music of pre-Communist Chinese 
origin are generally attacked as middle class and imperialistic, 
although most of the Communist-inspired music is Western rather 
than traditional Chinese in style and flavor. 

Since a primary function of music is to arouse the people to 
support and action, much of it is martial music whose lyrics 
sing the praises of great revolutionary deeds, idolize Mao Tse-tung 
and urge the people to promote the revolution at home and abroad. 
Love songs and folksongs on various themes are well represented 
in contemporary music, but all carry an ideological message. 

Socialist music, as acceptable music is called in Communist 
China, was born in the 1930’s in the Communist stronghold in 
Yen-an and was declared the only acceptable form of musical 
expression in 1942 in the Yen-an Forum on Literature and Art. 
Nieh Erh and Hsien Hsing-hai are generally referred to as the 
fathers of socialist music in China. Nieh Erh has composed a 
great number of popular songs, the best known of which is the 
“March of the Volunteers,” which for a time served as a Com¬ 
munist anthem. Hsien’s compositions are of a more serious nature 
and include symphonies, orchestral suites, cantatas and an opera. 
His best-known work is the “Yellow River Cantata.” 

Group singing has been highly developed as an educational 
and propaganda tool. Young children spend much of their time 
learning and singing patriotic songs and songs with lyrics de- 
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signed to inculcate desirable values and attitudes. Workers and 
peasants are urged to sing such songs while they work and while 
they go in groups from home to work. Soldiers sing while they 
march, and in 1966-67 groups of Red Guards were marching 
through city streets and along country roads singing the message 
of the Cultural Revolution. 

In order to popularize music and take its message across the 
country, the performance of music has been highly organized. 
In addition to the more-or-less spontaneous group singing in 
schools, at work or in the streets, numerous amateur choirs and 
instrumental groups have been organized, and many professional 
groups tour the country. Singing contests and music festivals 
are organized to stimulate the composition and performance of 
all forms of music. Most of the larger cities have symphony 
orchestras that play regular concerts in their own city and tour 
other parts of the country. 

Musicians are trained at several conservatories and music 
schools, some of which enjoyed a high international reputation 
before the Communist era; they have produced outstanding mu¬ 
sicians that are performing in Europe and the United States. The 
music schools and conservatories also have been the source of 
many of the contemporary compositions and have been active in 
collecting and assembling folk music from all parts of the country. 

Under Communist tutelage, the dance, formerly subordinated 
to the theater, has become an independent art form. Folk dancing 
has been separated from its religious connotations and popu¬ 
larized as part of the cultural heritage of the peasant class. It 
provides a splendid opportunity for group participation and mass 
attendance. The yang-ko (harvest song) dance, originally a very 
old harvest fertility dance from northwest China, was taken over 
by the Communists during the Yen-an period and popularized as 
Communist forces spread to other parts of the country. The simple 
steps of the dance became known all over China and were as¬ 
sociated with liberation, unification, peace and the national spirit. 
Regional and ethnic dance troupes are encouraged, and dance 
festivals with competitions and prizes attract large audiences. 
Professional folk dance troupes perform in the large cities, and 
some have toured abroad. 

Ballet, which has virtually replaced traditional Chinese dance 
in theatrical productions, enjoys considerable popularity in its 
own right. Two full-length ballets, “The Red Detachment of 
Women” and “The White-Haired Girl,” both with revolutionary 
themes, have received great acclaim in China and in the pro- 
Communist press abroad. 

Social dancing, formerly practiced only by Westernized Chi- 
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nese or in commercial dancehalls in the big cities, has been 
accepted as a popular form of recreation. It is officially considered 
a respectable pastime for workers, peasants and students, and 
dancing parties are frequently held in cultural palaces and other 
recreation centers. 


Films 

Little information is available about films as an artistic me¬ 
dium. A film industry started in China before the Sino-Japanese 
War and grew considerably after 1949. In 1964 a total of 480 
feature films was produced in addition to several thousand short 
subjects (see ch. 16, Public Information). Because of the edu¬ 
cational and propaganda value of films, particularly with the vast 
illiterate population, their production is tightly controlled. All 
screen plays must pass approval. Even so, films which received 
complete approval before and during production have been vio¬ 
lently attacked as counterrevolutionary and subversive when re¬ 
leased because the cultural policy had changed in the meantime. 
Consequently, writers, directors and actors are extremely careful 
not only to meet all current requirements for an acceptable film, 
but also to protect themselves against possible future attack. 
The result is either blatant propaganda or blandness without 
any artistic or entertainment value. 

Most feature films deal with the history of the Communist 
movement in China, with the oppression and evils of pre- 
Communist China and with the glories of life in new China. In 
addition, film versions of Chinese literary classics and of well- 
known modern novels have also been produced. Such films, how¬ 
ever, have a precarious existence because they are most subject 
to changes in cultural policy. 
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CHAPTER 10 


RELIGION 


The Communist Constitution provides that "Citizens of the 
People’s Republic of China have freedom of religious belief,” but 
in practice, the authoritarian government reserves the right to 
dictate religious practice as well as to control religious organiza¬ 
tion. The Communist determination to destroy all remnants of 
the preceding regimes has made the government move steadily, 
with only an occasional tactical retreat, toward the liquidation 
of religion. 

In the imperial period, religious organizations and activities 
were always strictly limited by the state. Public and private 
morality was based on a combination of philosophical principles 
and secular practices. Governmental authority judged whether a 
religion was conducive to morality and the welfare of the state 
and then allowed it and its adherents a carefully defined sphere 
of activity. Since anything beyond that range was regarded as 
subversive and was curbed or suppressed, conditions were never 
conducive to the emergency of a strong church capable of de¬ 
cisively influencing public morality or state policy. With the slow 
collapse of the traditional order, the effectiveness of governmental 
control of religion diminished. 

As Western powers gained more and more political concessions 
from a weakening China, they also demanded and obtained the 
rights to religious and missionary activity, which no strong Chi¬ 
nese government would have granted, but the rise of nationalist 
sentiment in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
brought with it a hatred of foreigners and their religion that 
exploded repeatedly in antiforeign, anti-Christian riots. 

Meanwhile, religious groups and a number of outstanding poli¬ 
tical leaders decided that religion had furthered the power and 
success of Western nations and began to feel that China could 
not become a truly modern nation unless it was reformed. This 
view was rejected, however, by two overlapping groups, which 
had decisive power in state and society after 1925. The first 
group consisted of intellectual leaders who were increasingly 
committed to some form of materialistic philosophy which con- 
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sidered all religions to be parasitic, corrosive and nonprogressive. 
The second group consisted of Nationalist officials, many of whom 
derived their antireligious views from the intellectual leadership. 
Consciously or unconsciously they reverted to the view that no 
strong, self-respecting government should permit independent re¬ 
ligious bodies to challenge the government’s right to control all 
aspects of public or private life. 

Religion in twentieth-century China was thus caught in the 
crossfire of negative sentiment and attack. To modernize or to 
become militant was to provoke state suppression, and the efforts 
of religious leaders to stem the rising tide of intellectual mate¬ 
rialism failed. In the countryside, in spite of peasant per¬ 
sistence, religious Taoism and Confucianism were dying of 
spiritual anemia, a Buddhist revival was ephemeral and Chinese 
Islam remained isolated. Christianity made some advances, but it 
was always tainted by its foreignness and by the fact that its 
missionaries came with the backing of the Western powers that 
once held China in thrall. 

Communist policy toward religion is in many ways the cul¬ 
mination of these trends. It reflects the triumph of materialist 
philosophy and the imposition of materialism as the intellectual 
orthodoxy. It is highly nationalistic and antiforeign, and thus it 
insists that all organizations of a religious nature cease receiving 
support from abroad and assert their distinctive Chinese char¬ 
acter. It is carrying forward, through the most effective ap¬ 
paratus of control and coercion that China has ever known, the 
confiscation of church property and the secularization of the 
clergy to destroy all religious institutions. 

The presence of several varied religious beliefs and practices 
and the complete lack of a strong unified church made religions 
particularly vulnerable to the attacks of Communist policy. Dif¬ 
ferent groups have been subjected to various forms of attack. 
Lacking an organizational framework, Confucianism, Buddhism 
and Taoism readily succumbed. Islam and Christianity, having 
a clearly defined laity, a well-organized church and a strong 
political background in other parts of the world, required slower 
and subtler destruction. 

RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS 

Chinese religion has been a mixture of local religious beliefs 
and practices, bound together by a universal culture. The part 
of Chinese culture that has been known to the West since early 
missionary contacts was primarily the culture of the learned, 
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who read the ancient Chinese classics, used the written language 
as a medium of expression and communication and played a 
leading role in the bureaucracy that imposed unifying political 
control and social conformity. These literate traditions enriched 
the universal religious aspects of Chinese culture. On the other 
hand, a profusion of local religious elements had its origin in 
the common people. Ancestor worship and the institution of the 
family, that is directly related to it, have been common to both 
traditions. 

The three great literate traditions, generally known as the 
three religions of China, were the teachings of the Confucian 
school (Ju-chia), recorded in the Chinese classics; Taoist teach¬ 
ings, drawn from Chinese religious and philosophical traditions 
preserved in the classical language; and Buddhist teachings, 
composed mainly of Chinese translations from Sanskrit and 
commentaries written by Chinese Buddhists. Buddhism, though 
of foreign origin and rejected by many Chinese scholars, became 
thoroughly assimilated into the religious world of both the edu¬ 
cated and the peasants. 

' Islam and Christianity remained foreign religions to most 
Chinese. In spite of a thousand years on Chinese soil, Chinese 
Moslems congregated in social communities of their own, in vary¬ 
ing degrees of isolation from Chinese society. Moslems rejected 
ancestor worship and the Chinese classics; they replaced family 
loyalty with loyalty to the Islamic community. They gave political 
allegiance to the central government, but in other respects they 
were as foreign as the Arabic merchants who traded in China 
when Islam was first introduced. - "' 

Chinese Christians also rejected the ancestral cult, though at 
first not universally. This rejection led to great opposition from 
Confucian scholars. 


Ancestor Worship 

The most pervasive of all Chinese religious practices is ancestor 
worship. It is found in all classes of society and in all geographical 
areas. It has the longest historical continuity and the greatest 
social utility of all Chinese religious observances. It is so inter¬ 
woven into the fabric of Chinese life and has such a firm hold on 
the individual that he cannot give it up without the most severe 
struggle. To some, ancestor worship is the religion of China. 

Ancestor worship is based on the assumption that the living 
can communicate directly with the dead, who, while living in 
another realm, can influence and be influenced by deeds in this 
world. This belief in an afterlife is so strong that Chinese prefer 
strangulation to decapitation as a mode of capital punishment so 
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that they will not enter the spirit world in a mutilated form. The 
chief duty of a faithful descendant is to propitiate the spirits of 
his ancestors. Most homes have a small chapel or a shelf con¬ 
taining ancestral tablets, which are pieces of wood inscribed with 
the name, title and, sometimes, birth and death dates of an 
ancestor. The institution of the wooden tablet as the spirit throne 
has keep such ancestral shrines generally free from idols. If there 
are religious portraits, they are valued as family heirlooms, not 
as religious objects. 

Ceremonies, in which incense is burned and candles are 
lighted, usually take place before the tablets on the first and 
fifteenth days of the month in the lunar calendar. On festivals, 
such as New Year’s Day, and occasions, such as a change of 
residence, official promotion and the birth and death anniver¬ 
saries of ancestors of the last three generations, a complete meal 
is offered. This meal is shared first spiritually by the ancestors 
and then physically by the living members of the family. All 
offerings of food, rice and wine are accompanied by kowtowing, 
which the parents and children perform according to their 
seniority. 

Once every year an important ceremony is performed outdoors. 
At the spring festival ( ch’ing-ming ) the family graveyard is 
cleaned and repaired, and yellow paper currency is burned for 
the use of the departed. These two cult centers, the ancestral 
shrine and the grave mound, have been from earliest times the 
two physical centers of ancestor worship. 

Ancestor worship cannot spread beyond family groups and, 
therefore, can never develop into a national or world religion. 
From the time of Confucius ancestor worship has flourished with 
unabated vigor, and filial piety, which propagates ancestor 
worship, has not changed greatly. In spite of the prestige of Bud¬ 
dhism, Chinese ancestor worship continued unmodified. Although 
Buddhist, Islamic and Christian beliefs do not agree with tradi¬ 
tional Chinese concepts of the spirit world, their ideas failed to 
modify the ancestor cult. As a social custom, ancestor worship is 
so universal that when all religious accretions are removed, the 
custom itself remains. 


Folk Religion 

Popular Chinese religion has absorbed the three literate tradi¬ 
tions, taking something from all of them, so that there is a 
mixture of sophisticated ideas and superstition, differing widely 
from person to person. The Chinese peasant views religion as a 
practical part of everyday life, and he creates his religion for his 
own use. 
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Chinese secret societies are religious as well as political or¬ 
ganizations, more strictly religious in times of peace and pros¬ 
perity and more political in time of social upheaval. As religious 
organizations they have traditionally drawn their rituals, lit¬ 
urgies, dogmas and patron deities from folk religion. They offer 
a focus of religious and social life particularly appealing to those 
who travel beyond the limits of their local kinship groups (see 
ch. 5, Social Structure). 

Beliefs 

Chinese peasants are strong believers in ancestor worship, and 
they also believe in the existence of a world of spirits, a shadowy 
but real counterpart of life on earth. The other world is the 
abode of departed ancestors and also of various types of deity- 
dragons, controlling rain and water supplies; ghosts; demons; 
animal spirits; and deified heroes. Gods, men and animals are 
jumbled into a cosmopolitan pantheon that intimately affects the 
fortunes of all. At prescribed yearly festivals ancestral spirits 
return to their living families. Departed ancestors are dependent 
on their descendants for sacrifices, and the ancestors are expected 
to seek blessings for the living. 

Chinese peasants believe that the ghosts of those who have 
suffered violent or unjust deaths are compensated by an increase 
in physical force or good fortune in their next abode. Buddhist 
ideas of judgment have contributed to a refinement of the con¬ 
cept of afterlife. Death is the result of a summons by Yen-lo 
Wang (Yama Buddha), the king of Hades, who sends out an 
emissary to call the soul to him. 

Some Chinese believe there are two souls in every human 
being. The p’o (animating agent), which belongs to all living 
creatures, at death returns with the body to earth. The him 
(rational soul), belongs only to man and at death ascends to 
heaven. The heart is the seat of the soul, but sometimes the soul 
has its residence in the breath. Breathing exercises have impor¬ 
tant religious overtones. A person’s name is a “handle” to the 
soul, and control over names, through curses, charms and other 
devices, amounts to control over the person. 

Spirits and souls may enter into, or possess, animate or inani¬ 
mate objects. The grave is treated as a fetish, hence the Chinese 
concern for fengshui (lit., wind and water, that is, occult influ¬ 
ences) w T hen choosing a site for a family grave. Certain animals, 
expecially the tiger, wolf, fox, crane, unicorn, phoenix, dragon 
and tortoise, are invariably considered fetish objects, as are 
flags, books, mirrors, pictures and trees. Since ancient times the 
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most important spiritual media have been human agents 
(shamans). 

The shaman is a person of singular physical and mental char¬ 
acteristics. As he is possessed by a spirit, he is an expert in deal¬ 
ing with the spirit world. The services of a shaman are usually 
sought when affairs or persons are in extremis. The office of the 
shaman is hereditary, passing from father to son, and the greater 
the number of generations who have practiced shamanism, the 
more powerful is the indwelling spirit in the incumbent. 

Superstition and primitive beliefs have been typical features 
of Chinese folk culture from earliest times. Such ancient religious 
practices have flourished in spite of hostility and repression by 
the ruling class. The shaman has always remained a peasant and 
seldom betrayed the aims of the peasant society, in which he has 
enjoyed high prestige. 

Deities 

There is no clear line between ancestral spirits and gods, or 
between impersonal forces and men. All mysterious or unknown 
elements in the universe are interpreted in terms of another 
world peopled by personal gods. Blessings and fate are the gifts 
of divinities, organized into an enormous hierarchy, such as 
Chinese imperial society, with most gods holding a temporary 
office subject to promotion or demotion, like earthly function¬ 
aries. This pantheon includes many deceased men who have been 
elevated to godly rank and thus many gods have human ties 
and biographies. Buddhism introduced ethical consideration 
when the assignment of the deceased to divine posts was made 
to depend on merits acquired in previous existences. 

Just as the peasant cannot and dare not approach govern¬ 
mental authority except through a string of intermediaries, so 
he approaches the great gods through minor deities and repre¬ 
sentatives whom he knows well through their earthly links. Many 
peasants attribute supreme lordship to Shan-ti (Emperor Above) 
or to T’ien (Emperor of Heaven). The chief deity is also known 
as Yu-huang (Jade Emperor). Whatever his name, the supreme 
being is omnipotent and omniscient. 

The Chinese also worship as divinities the sun and moon, 
mountains and rivers. Of the five sacred mountains in China, 
the most important is T’ai Shan in Shantung, where reigns the 
Great Emperor of the East. According to folk tradition the east 
dominates the male forces, and the Emperor of the East presides 
over life, fixes death and otherwise controls human destiny. The 
sun and moon are sometimes called Buddha. The peasant makes 
no distinction between Buddhas, bodhisattvas, arhats (Buddhist 
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ranks), immortals (Taoist ranks), emperors and empresses 
(political ranks) and tutelary gods (folk religious ranks). The 
most important folk god is a household divinity, the kitchen god. 
Even well-educated persons revere this tutelary deity who keeps 
an account of all the good and bad deeds of the family during 
the year. In many homes incense is offered to the kitchen god 
on the first and fifteenth days of the month. He is offered a 
complete meal on his birthday, the day he reports to heaven and 
the day he returns to his household. 

The next most important household deities are the gods of 
the door. Their images are often pasted on doors as part of the 
New Year decorations. In their worldly existence, they were 
originally two generals of the seventh century.' 

The worship of local deities has undergone more modification 
with the passage of time than has the worship of household gods. 
Each village or town has its own shrine or temple dedicated to a 
tutelary god. In the Yangtze region the local deity is called 
t’u-ti kung-kung. He has charge of the local census, and all 
deaths are announced to him. The local god is often pictured 
with his wife (t’u-ti p'o-p’o or t’u-ti nai-nai) and a large but 
varied household. 

Like the local gods the ch’eng-huang (gods of walls and moats) 
are the spirits of men who had some local importance. They are 
appointed, promoted and dismissed in the heavenly hierarchy 
just as are their confreres in this life. Their temples serve the 
same purpose in the spiritual environment that magistrative 
courts serve in this world. The ch’eng-huang have been human¬ 
ized into spiritual local magistrates and have often assumed the 
place and functions formerly relegated to the local deities. 

In addition to household and tutelary deities the Chinese wor¬ 
ship ts’ai-shen (god of wealth). The entire rural population, as 
well as urban tradesmen and shopkeepers, welcome him on New 
Year’s Eve. The offerings to the ts’ai-shen are the same as those 
to the kitchen god. 

In parts of rural China the rain god is practically a god of 
wealth. In areas where the absence of rain signifies ruin for 
most people, the cult of the rain god is the most popular village 
cult. The rain god is represented by lung-wang (dragon king). 
His temple is usually the most ancient temple in the village, and 
it frequently occupies what may have once been a Buddhist 
monastery. 

There are many other minor deities for particular groups and 
professions. In towns and cities each professional guild has a 
protective deity to whom all members pay respects. Ming-huang, 
an eighth-century emperor who patronized music and dancing, is 
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the patron god of the dramatic profession. Hua To, a deified 
surgeon, is petitioned for aid in serious sickness. Women seek 
children from niang-niang, a special female deity, sometimes 
called the mother of birth. In Buddhist-influenced areas she is 
the Kuan-yin (Goddess of Mercy) who sends sons, and in Taoist- 
influenced areas she is the Princess of the Frigid Clouds, the 
daughter of the Great Emperor of the East. 

The world is also inhabited by good as well as evil spirits, 
such as demons, monsters and goblins. The commonest are kuei 
(spirits) of the victims of sudden death or suicide. A dead per¬ 
son may inadvertently enter the city of suicides, and his soul 
then also haunts the earth as a wandering homeless kuei. Certain 
animals have supernatural powers, especially foxes and snakes, 
and may assume charming forms to seduce young men and 
slowly devour their spiritual essence. Badgers and tigers are 
supernatural. People eaten by tigers try to attract others as 
replacements so as to free themselves. Old rocks and old trees 
may also develop into supernatural spirits. 

Children particularly are exposed to evil spirits, so they must 
wear amulets for special protection. There are, in fact, 30 
dangerous “crossings” in a child’s life between birth and his 
sixteenth birthday. For the first hundred days all infants must 
beware of the t’ou-tzvrkuei (wicked spirit), who tries to steal 
young children. 

Almanacs are useful in that they tell of auspicious or unlucky 
days. The peasant’s religious life, like his agricultural life, is 
integrated into a calendar. The lunar calendar used by the 
peasants reflects the life of the world of spirits better than does 
the modern solar calendar. The New Year’s festival includes a 
feast to all gods and special attention to the kitchen god and the 
god of wealth. The spring festival includes visits to the family 
cemetery and offerings of food and paper money to the dead. In 
the seventh month there are special ceremonies for the enter¬ 
tainment of the visiting souls of deceased ancestors. 

At other times the peasant continues a weary round of work 
and worship. Since he believes that pious works permit escape 
from the underworld, he patronizes Buddhist and Taoist shrines 
as deeds of penance. He makes small contributions for the 
restoration of temples, the erection of statues and the copying 
of holy books; he gives alms, saves life by freeing fish and birds 
and practices vegetarianism in the Buddhist tradition. He even 
has recourse to faith in the devout repetition of the Buddha’s 
name, as taught by Buddhist evangelists. He is deferential 
toward Buddhist and Moslem idiosyncrasies. He refuses to burn 
candles made of sheep fat before Buddhist shrines, and he 
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avoids the presentation of pork to Moslem believers. Modified by, 
and politely deferential to, the organized faiths, folk religion 
contains traditions as old as antiquity and has remained until 
very recently a potent force in the life of the Chinese peasant. 

Literate Religious Traditions 

Confucianism 

The chief literate tradition is Confucianism, which consists of 
philosophical and literary writings attributed to Confucius and 
his followers. It has remained an intellectual tradition without 
formal organization (see ch. 9, Intellectual, Scientific and 
Artistic Expression). 

Chinese scholars with strong rationalistic biases glorify the 
transcendence of Confucianism over superstition and religion. 
Western writers with religious interests and biases find a great 
deal of the religious element in Confucianism. Perhaps the best 
evaluation is that Confucianism is a complex system of thought 
containing both religious and secular elements. It is possible for 
one to be an atheist or a theist and at the same time a Con* 
fucianist. 

There are two different components of Confucianism, the 
earlier Ju-chia (Confucian school of philosophy) and the later 
K’ung-chiao (Confucian religion). The Ju-chia represents a 
political-philosophical tradition that was extremely important in 
imperialist times and is the element most directly connected 
with the person and teachings of Confucius. The K’ung-chiao 
represents state efforts to. meet religious needs within the frame¬ 
work of the Confucian tradition, an unsuccessful attempt in the 
late imperial period. 

For some 2,000 years, Confucianism had almost unassailable 
prestige as the ideology of the imperial bureaucracy essential 
for the political unity of China. Regardless of how much a par¬ 
ticular ruler might personally prefer Buddhism or Taoism, Con¬ 
fucianism had a practical importance in the affairs of govern¬ 
ment that could not be denied or neglected. Philosophical 
Confucianism was a great success as a political ideology and was 
impressive as a system of moral philosophy. It provided stability 
to society and built a logical system of purposes of government, 
but, because of its inherent religious neutrality, it failed to gain 
the popular religious sympathies of the people. Confucianism 
received from the peasant the respect that all scholar-bureau¬ 
crats received as their due, but it was never a warm haven for 
the people. 

Under the administration of the Confucian scholars, the im- 
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perial sacrifices, though containing some religious appeal, had 
become chiefly ceremonial, and the emperor was not in the slight¬ 
est degree a high priest. The popularity of Buddhism in the 
medieval period, however, alarmed the educated elite, and they 
tried to extend the archaic imperial cult into a public state cult, 
making a place for the sage Confucius and the local protective 
deities. This was the origin of the state cult of Confucius, or 
K’ung-chiao. Confucian temples were erected in his ancestral 
home, in the capital and in all prefectural cities. He was canon¬ 
ized first as “Supreme Master,” then as “King,” “Perfect Sage” 
and “Highest Saint”; and his image was placed in the schools. The 
educated elite who were privately skeptical encouraged peasants 
to revere Confucius as a deity like other local gods. 

The prestige of the scholar class meant that Confucious had 
to be the chief god in the state cult, but to the peasant, Confucius 
always represented the interests of the central government. 
Rather than places of worship, village temples to Confucius 
were attempts to curry favor with the government. Confucius 
was never a popular peasant deity. He was venerated, but not 
worshiped. In spite of state support, K’uang-chiao never became 
a popular religion. 

In the modern period Confucianism as a religious institution 
ended abruptly. The identification of Confucian teaching with 
the empire created a determined opposition to Confucianism in 
all its forms. The civil service examinations based on Confucian 
classics were abolished in 1905. After 1916 no sacrifices were 
made to heaven. Sacrifices in the Confucian temple were dis¬ 
continued in 1928. A number of abortive attempts to bolster Con¬ 
fucianism as a state cult merely discredited it further in the eyes 
of the people. 

The Nationalist government, after the 1927 break with the 
Communists, gave more and more honors to Confucius, but 
studiously kept free from any religious involvement. Confucian¬ 
ism, stripped down to a philosophy, has survived only in the 
narrow confines of the intellectual world, and even there it is 
in danger of being supplanted by new systems of thought from 
the West—in particular, the dialectical materialism of the 
Communists. 

Taoism 

Taoism, like Confucianism, has both a philosophical and a 
religious tradition. Although philosophical Taoism flourished 
early in the fifth century B.C., Taoism as a religion did not 
develop until the first century A.D. Then it continued to be a 
philosophical foil to Confucianism, but its religious elements 
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were a foil to Buddhism, its more successful rival. Its great 
tolerance enabled Taoism to absorb many features from both of 
its chief rivals and from many other sources. It is still of some 
philosophical significance, but as a religion it is almost dead 
except for its rich reservoir of superstitions: geomancy, 
alchemy, divination, fortunetelling, witchcraft, astrology and 
communication with the dead. 

The Taoist pantheon, like the Buddhist, is one of the largest 
and most eclectic. In the divine hierarchy, headed by the Jade 
Emperor, all the ancient folk deities, such as the kitchen god, 
guardian spirits, the god of wealth, the god of the North Star 
and many others were assigned their respective places. 

Taoism appealed to the mystical side of human nature, evoking 
responses more religious than philosophical. It asked for faith 
and in return promised blessings and immortality. Taoism grew 
into a warm personal religion and supplied a human need 
Confucianism had neglected. It finally became very difficult to 
draw a line between Taoism and folk religion: whenever folk 
religion became literate, systematic and intellectual, it became 
Taoism. 

Traditionally the organization of Taoist religion is said to 
have had its beginning in the first century A.D. It was a kind of 
Taoism that some scholars suspect was based on Persian 
Mazdaism. This cult practiced confession of sin, cure of diseases, 
prayers to the spirits and an elaborate angelology; it introduced 
a priesthood and a tight organization in order to compete with 
the Buddhists. Later, Persian influence on Taoism was forgotten, 
but the organization it had given the Taoist religion and the 
Taoist church remained for the rest of its history. 

The long association of alchemy and Taoism began in very 
early times. Both alchemy and medicine continued to be identi¬ 
fied with Taoism throughout Chinese history and were consist¬ 
ently despised by educated Confucians as superstitious prac¬ 
tices. The divorce of science from learning is probably one of 
the reasons why China failed to exploit its inventions, such as 
the compass and gunpowder, and to develop a scientific civiliza¬ 
tion such as modern Europe later produced. 

The organization and ritual of Taoism are blatant imitations 
of Buddhism. Taoism introduced religious rules for monks and 
the laity; it founded monasteries and adopted a tight parish 
organization with hereditary patriarchs, presided over by the 
t’ien-shih, known to the West as the “Taoist Pope.” Its clergy, 
called tao-shih (Taoist priests) are elected, classified and or¬ 
dained in ways very similar to those of the Buddhists. There are 
two classes of Taoist priests; nonmonastic tao-shih, who remain 
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with their families while observing a religious rule; and regular 
tao-shih, who reside as groups in monasteries. Both types must 
fast, recite liturgies and conduct ceremonies as the occasion de¬ 
mands. Unlike Buddhist monks, Taoist priests keep their family 
names as well as their hair. Taoist temples are called kuan and 
kung and architecturally follow Buddhist patterns. The same is 
true of Taoist ceremonies and music. 

The last hereditary t’ien-shih who presided over the Taoist 
headquarters in the Dragon and Tiger Mountain in Kiangsi 
Province was dispossessed by the Nationalist government in 
1927, an act which spelled out officially the end of the Taoist 
religion. 

Buddhism 

Buddhism, the third great literate tradition in China, was 
originally the teaching of Gautama Buddha (sixth century B.C.), 
and the schools and traditions that claimed derivation from it. 
Outside of India it grew into a world religion. 

Chinese Buddhism was of the Mahayana (Great Vehicle) 
school, so named to distinguish it from the earlier form of 
Buddhism known as Hinayana (Lesser Vehicle). Whereas the 
Hinayana Buddhists taught that the historical Gautama was the 
only Buddha, a great teacher and not a divinity and that no 
prayers, invocations and offerings were to be made to him, the 
Mahayana Buddhists believed that Gautama was merely one of 
a series of incarnations, and that he listened to the prayers of 
mankind, responded to invocations, and delighted in offerings. 

Buddhism was first introduced into China in the first century 
A.D. Its chief appeal lay in its promise of salvation. Chinese 
Buddhists used Mahayana materials to create a new religion to 
suit their own temperament. Nirvana was replaced by the West¬ 
ern heaven; monasteries became havens of peace rather than 
schools of discipline. Buddhism became a worldly church con¬ 
tributing to the practice of a serene and kindly life. Buddhism, 
which exhibited religious restraints in early India, took the 
most profoundly religious forms in China. 

In their Chinese guise Buddhist gods were not distinguished 
from the Taoist gods who lived in palaces, were surrounded by 
officials and held audience in courts. Buddhist images were 
worshiped and sacrifices were offered to them. Buddhist temples 
and ceremonies were replicas of the imperial palace and court 
ceremonies. Public officials demanded two things—loyalty and 
gifts—and these were also expected of Buddhist worshipers. The 
Buddhist philosophies were never important in Chinese Bud- 
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dhism which, though of foreign origin, is in a real sense Chinese 
rather than foreign. 

In early times Buddhist ideas were developed in discussions of 
the educated elite. These discussions were often very practical; 
for example, on how to overcome the troubles of daily life. The 
noble scholars and monks called their newly discovered Bud¬ 
dhism nei-hsueh (internal study); that is, the study of man’s 
inner nature. This was in contrast to Confucian wai-hsueh 
(external study); that is, study of the social order. Both sought 
to restore the cosmic order, Confucianism by slow moral reform 
and Buddhism by an act of grace. 

The scholar-gentry found parallels between Buddhist and 
Confucian traditions. Buddha was the sage; the sramanas 
(ascetics) were his disciples, carriers of his message and pos¬ 
sessors of his secret. The sramanas were considered similar to the 
superior men ( chun-tzu ) in Confucian philosophy. They had a 
high social position and the right to be supported without work¬ 
ing; they advised the emperor and mediated between the people 
and heaven. By withdrawal they fulfilled the Confucian precepts. 
Buddhism thus permeated China through the indulgence of the 
ruling social class. 

Buddhist sanghas (religious communities) developed clergy 
and masters of ceremony, who attended to ritual rather than 
philosophy. These were less respected by the scholars than by 
the masses. Like Taoism, Chinese Buddhism organized great 
ceremonies of penitence and of the sacrifices for dead ancestors, 
festivals which gave to individuals the personal religious life 
they sought. The sanghas also aided social mobility. The career 
of a monk had natural advantages over that of a peddler or 
domestic servant. His family gained prestige, and he gained an 
education which might open the way to fame and political in¬ 
fluence. Social equality in the eyes of Buddha was a factor in 
the beginning of an incipient middle class. 

The influence of Buddhism in China has been great. It en¬ 
couraged direct contact between China and India, with Chinese 
monks undertaking pilgrimages to India and Indian Buddhist 
patriarchs and teachers taking up residence in China to spread 
the Buddhist gospel. The Buddhist Dhyana school, a meditative 
or institutional group founded by the Indian monk Bodhidharma, 
grew into the prominent Ch’an contemplative school. It claims 
that all human beings contain the germ of Buddhahood and that 
this state is to be realized by contemplation. Ch’an Buddhism so 
rejected theology and avoided written texts that it was de¬ 
nounced as heretical by the other schools. This school was trans- 
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mitted to Japan where, under the name of Zen, it is even more 
famous. 

The spread of Buddhism in China had its ups and downs. 
There were periods in which Buddhism was welcomed by both 
the ruling class and the masses; at other times it suffered perse¬ 
cution at the hands of Taoist-inspired emperors or Confucian- 
controlled bureaucrats. Anti-Buddhist Confucianists denounced 
Buddhism as a foreign religion, taking wealth from the emperor 
and the people, encouraging monks to be unproductive and dis¬ 
rupting the family tradition. Amidism, the Chinese cult of 
Amida Buddha, which promises rebirth in the Western heaven 
to its followers, found response in the hearts of the common 
people but was despised by scholars for its anti-intellectualism 
and recourse to faith. 

Chinese rulers made political use of Buddhism in their ef¬ 
forts to control the Mongol and Tibetan peoples who adhered to 
Lamaism, a form of Mahayana Buddhism, adulterated by native 
shamanistic beliefs and elaborate ritualistic practices. Although 
Lamaism had little effect on the matter-of-fact settled population 
of China Proper, the imperial government sedulously cultivated 
and fostered Lamaism with all its hierarchal organization as a 
potentially useful form of control, especially in Lhasa. It also 
authorized the founding of lamaseries in Chinese territory, the 
most famous of which is the Yung-ho kung in Peiping. 

Buddhism has suffered severely from persecution and control. 
In the rural areas many monasteries reverted to local ownership 
and were converted to other uses. There remained only a small 
clergy, disorganized and disheartened. Iconoclastic destruction 
by the Boxer armies was followed by equally bitter hostility from 
radical elements ranging from freethinkers to militant atheists. 
External and internal wars necessitated special taxes and con¬ 
fiscation of religious properties. From 1929 to 1933 the National¬ 
ist government announced severe regulation of all Buddhist 
temples and clergy. 

In spite of these external vicissitudes, Buddhism seems to 
have rediscovered an inner strength. Almost miraculously the 
sanghas produced in the twentieth century important religious 
teachers such as Abbot Yin-kuang, an eloquent preacher; 
T’i-hsien, who taught a form of Buddhist pietism; and Ou-yang 
Ching-wu, who led a revival of the Idealist school. Abbot T’ai-hsu 
gave a new stimulus to Ch’an idealism. He represented China at 
the Asian Conference on Buddhism in Japan, instituted Chinese 
conferences on Buddhism and sent Chinese students to study 
Buddhism in Thailand, Ceylon and Tibet. He revived the Chinese 
Buddhist Society in 1939 in Chungking, and by 1947 the organ- 
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ization claimed 4.5 million members. Intellectual revival 
to the founding of several Buddhist colleges and institi 
1987 there were 45 active Buddhist seminaries. From 
1950 there was a large-scale reprinting of Buddhist texts. 

Probably under the pressure of rival Christian mission ac¬ 
tivities the Buddhists developed youth organizations, founded 
hospitals and orphanages and engaged in many types of social 
work. A definite Buddhist revival was in progress before the 
Communist conquest. 


FOREIGN RELIGIONS 

Many foreign religions, such as Judaism, Nestorianism, 
Manichaeism and Mazdaism, at some time had a temporary 
foothold in China. They did not win acceptance among the 
Chinese people and were easily dislodged at times of religious 
persecution. The only foreign religions that have weathered 
Chinese governmental opposition and gained a large following in 
China are Islam and Christianity. 

Islam 

Islam is the most important foreign religion that has found 
a permanent place in China. Buddhism lost its status as a foreign 
religion as a result of the relentless process of Sinicization that 
accompanied its spread as a popular faith. Because of its un¬ 
bending, monotheistic insistence that there is but one God, Allah, 
and Mohammed is his prophet, Islam was never widespread in 
China. 

Chinese Moslems call their religion Ch’ing-chen Chiao (Pure 
and True Religion) or T‘ien-fang Chiao, (Religion of Heavenly 
Direction), referring to prayer toward Mecca. In general they 
call it Hui-Hui Chiao, which probably means the religion of the 
Uighurs, a Turkic tribe mainly in Sinkiang. Islam was the faith 
of the Uighur, Arabian, Iranian and other immigrants who found 
a permanent home in China and who now generally exhibit little 
racial difference from their Han Chinese compatriots. Almost 
half of the Chinese Moslems still speak a Turkic language as 
their native dialect. Pre-Communist sources estimated that there 
were 10 million to 15 million Moslems in China. They are distrib¬ 
uted in a number of Chinese provinces, but their most important 
centers are in Yunnan, Kansu, Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia, 
where they constitute a significant percentage of the total popu¬ 
lation. 

The religious life of the Moslem community exhibits an almost 
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puritanic simplicity. The lack of a strong centralized authority 
encourages local democracy. Imams (prayer leaders) and akhunds 
(mosque ministers), elected by the local mosques, lead the Friday 
services and those on special festivals. In the most important 
mosques, Arabic-speaking mullahs replace the akhunds in cere¬ 
monial offices. These Moslem preachers earn a living by teaching, 
public donations and fees for the slaughter of animals, which is 
a religious monopoly. Spokesmen for the Chinese Moslem commu¬ 
nity, with more prestige than authority, have been appointed by 
the government throughout Chinese history in a generally suc¬ 
cessful attempt to keep the sect under Chinese political control, 
but such representatives have never been considered religious 
officers. 

The Islamic community never sought to identify itself with 
Chinese culture. Chinese Moslems for a long time regarded them¬ 
selves as foreign tributaries, and, as such, recognized imperial 
political control. It was only after their sojourn had lengthened 
into generations that the Moslems finally built religious edifices, 
took Chinese wives and began raising children. Like all Moslems, 
Chinese Moslems share a predilection for Arabic and avoid the 
Chinese language in a religious context whenever possible. The 
standard Chinese Life of Mohammed was not written until 1712, 
almost a thousand years after Islam’s entrance into China. In the 
early 1950’s there was a revival of interest in a Chinese transla¬ 
tion of the Koran. 

Moslem social customs have been preserved tenaciously. The 
marriage and burial rites consciously perpetuate differences. The 
bride and bridegroom do not make an obeisance to heaven and 
earth; wedding certificates are still written in Arabic. Burial 
takes place in segregated Moslem graveyards. Arabic and Persian 
phrases are preserved, especially in polite salutations. Turbans 
are customary; and food laws are observed. Children are named 
from the Koran; boys are circumcised at the age of 7 and married 
at 15. Sons may take Chinese wives, but daughters are never per¬ 
mitted to marry out of the faith. Moslems shun usury, divination, 
geomancy and the stage. They usually live in secluded quarters, 
preferring military to civil posts, though there have been Moslem 
viceroys and governors throughout Chinese history. They still 
call their villages “barracks” and “quarters.” 

Chinese Islam is reported to be one of the most isolated and 
provincial communities in the Islamic world. It early lost its over¬ 
land and overseas contact with the Arab centers. When a Chinese 
imperial ban on traveling abroad was lifted in the seventeenth 
century, some Chinese Moslems made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
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and reestablished contact with other countries. Chinese Moslem 
leaders noted the political consolidation that had taken place in 
the Islamic world and judged their own earlier democratic tradi¬ 
tions to have been unorthodox. A series of evangelistic reformers, 
of whom Mohammed Amin (Ma Ming-hsin) was the most im¬ 
portant, campaigned for a return to orthodoxy. The “new doc¬ 
trine" (hsin chiao) demanded a centralized, institutionalized, 
orthodox Moslem state, and introduced ritual differences to mark 
its changed political outlook from the “old doctrine.” 

Strife between followers of the old and new doctrines was the 
most important factor in the Moslem defeat in the nineteenth 
century revolts. The “new doctrine” sect wanted to found a sep¬ 
arate Moslem state within Chinese territory in the tradition of 
Yakup Beg. The “old doctrine” Moslems surrendered to imperial 
Chinese troops and aided in restoring order among their country¬ 
men. The new sectarians accused the “old teachers” of betraying 
their cause, but they were so divided that they recognized no 
common leadership. After 1911 a “new, new sect” arose that 
preached a liberalized Islam in terms of social custom, political 
theory and religious faith. It gained adherents in the large 
coastal cities. 

The republican period saw a revitalization of Islam. The Koran 
and other Islamic literature were translated in great numbers 
from Arabic and Persian into Chinese, and several Islamic 
monthly magazines flourished. The government, anxious to unite 
and strengthen the Chinese state, encouraged Moslem participa¬ 
tion in all aspects of national life. Prominent Moslem leaders 
found success in politics and the military, which stimulated 
younger Moslems to enter these fields. Government support again 
made possible the pilgrimage to Mecca for Chinese Moslems. 

During the Sino-Japanese War (1937-45) the Nationalist gov¬ 
ernment encouraged the formation of the Chinese Islamic Na¬ 
tional Salvation Federation, which supported the government in 
its efforts and was in turn supported by it. Japan sought support 
from the All-China Moslem League established in areas under 
its occupation. 

Christianity 

There is no generally accepted term for Christianity in Chinese. 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, which were introduced 
separately, are called, respectively, T’ien-chu chiao (Doctrine of 
the Heavenly Lord) and Chi-tu chiao (Doctrine of Christ). Apart 
from a mutual recognition of baptism, both groups maintain an 
isolation as studied as that between two different religions. 

Christianity first entered China during the T’ang Dynasty 
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in the form of Nestorianism, a sect of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. This soon disappeared after the religious persecution of 
A.D. 845, and, except for a brief contact between the Mongol 
emperors and the papacy in Rome, Christianity was not rein¬ 
troduced to China until the sixteenth century in the wake of 
European exploration of the Pacific regions. 

At that time the Jesuits, under the leadership of Matteo Ricci, 
established Catholic missions in Peking and other Chinese cities 
in the Yangtze Valley. By means of their scientific knowledge 
and especially their mathematical and astronomical skills, they 
displaced the Moslem officials who regulated the calendar and re¬ 
ceived a stipend from the emperor for their services. Their dili¬ 
gent cultivation of the Chinese language and literature won them 
the goodwill of the Confucian scholars. Their success encouraged 
other religious bodies, such as the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
to follow them to China, but internal discord among missionary 
groups started the Rites Controversy, which found the Chinese 
emperor and the Pope in irreconcilable opposition. 

The papal decision in 1742 forbidding Chinese Christians to 
observe ancestor worship and to participate in other Confucian 
rites was denounced by the emperor, who ordered all Chinese 
Christians to conduct such worship as befits loyal Chinese. This 
impasse meant the end of official favor for Catholic missions and 
the beginning of local persecution. The French Revolution, the 
rise of secularism and the suspension of the Jesuit order reduced 
European support and virtually destroyed the religious founda¬ 
tion that had been so carefully laid over a period of 200 years. 

The modern phase of Christian missionary work began at the 
time of China’s defeat by European powers in the mid-nineteenth 
century. In the treaties that China concluded with the Western 
nations, missionaries were guaranteed the right to live and travel 
in the interior, the protection of their own governments and 
indemnity from Chinese violence. Christian successes caused in¬ 
creasing apprehension among Chinese government officials. The 
double threat of Christian alliance with foreign imperialism and 
its theoretical contribution to native rebellions generated much 
anti-Christian sentiment among loyal Chinese. This reached a 
high-water mark in the Boxer Rebellion of 1900. In spite of 
hostility, Christian expansion among the Chinese people con¬ 
tinued. At the beginning of the republican period (1910) there 
were an estimated 1.5 million Catholics and 0.33 million Protes¬ 
tants in China. 

Missionary efforts—both Catholic and Protestant—to teach 
Western learning contributed to the ferment that gave birth to 
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the revolution of 1911 and the establishment of the Chinese Re¬ 
public. Westerners saw in the nascent republic the emergence of 
a new China built on Western premises. Veteran missionaries 
played the role of public servant, sometimes for China and some¬ 
times for Western governments. Chinese Protestant and Catholic 
clergy took part in the organization of their own churches on a 
national basis. In spite of foreign wars and internal strife, mis¬ 
sion work flourished during the republican period. 

The Confucian bureaucracy lost its position with the demise 
of the empire, as Western education became the prerequisite train¬ 
ing for government work. Such education was generally available 
through cooperation with missionary organizations. Relations be¬ 
tween church and state were friendly, and the church flourished. 
The Chinese Nationalist government maintained cordial relations 
with the Western nations and the Vatican. 

Opposition to Christianity, however, did not die; it merely 
smoldered. Some Chinese champions of their own secularism, re¬ 
senting the position of Christianity, tried to gain support for 
their humanism in the anti-Christian humanism of the West. 
Other Chinese Nationalists turned to radicalism in an effort to 
find a counterbalance to Anglo-United States influence. These 
found a congenial home in Chinese communism. Even before the 
Communist conquest of China, its anti-Christian, antireligious 
propaganda had a powerful influence. As a whole, however, mis¬ 
sionary work expanded as foreign men and money poured into 
China. 

After World War II over 3 million baptized Roman Catholics 
were reported in China. In December 1945 the Chinese Catholics 
received their first cardinal, Thomas T’ien (T’ien Keng-hsin), 
archbishop of Peiping; and in April 1946 a completed Chinese 
Catholic hierarchy was established. Approximately half of the 
5,442 priests, 1,304 brothers and 6,456 nuns were Chinese; and 
1,214 senior seminarians and 4,143 junior seminarians ensured 
an increasing supply of Chinese priests. A large international 
body, representing as many as 36 different nationalities and 13 
large orders (Jesuit, Dominican, Franciscan, Maryknoll and oth¬ 
ers) laid foundations for the church in mission stations through¬ 
out the country. Catholics are found all over China, but the 
largest concentrations are in Peiping, Shanghai, Canton, the 
lower Yangtze Valley and the Chinese agricultural colonies in 
Inner Mongolia. 

By 1948 there were 776 primary schools and 155 middle schools, 
with 220,000 students, and 3 universities. Medical work was co¬ 
ordinated through the Catholic Welfare Committee, which served 
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as a central agency for 288 hospitals, 866 dispensaries, 320 or¬ 
phanages and 8 leper hospitals. A Catholic daily newspaper, Yi- 
8hih pao, gained wide circulation in a number of Chinese cities, 
and a Catholic press service supplied information to independent 
newspapers. 

During World War II approximately 170 Protestant missionary 
societies from a dozen Anglo-Germanic countries maintained for¬ 
eign missionaries in China. More than 2,000 Chinese ministers 
and 900 foreign missionaries maintained 12,000 separate places 
of worship in China. Religious training for Chinese ministers and 
catechists was given in 50 theological schools and 160 Bible 
schools. 

Although Protestants generally gave the responsibility for the 
organization of the Chinese church to the Chinese, the same di¬ 
visions and schisms as in Western Protestantism resulted. Most 
of the 1 million baptized Protestant Chinese in the postwar pe¬ 
riod belonged to 13 Chinese Christian churches. The most im¬ 
portant were the Church of Christ in China (Presbyterian-Con¬ 
gregational), Methodist, Episcopal, Baptist and Lutheran. After 
1922 most of the larger denominations participated, on the basis 
of liberal theological tendencies, in the National Christian Coun¬ 
cil of China. Fundamentalist Protestants, however, persisted in 
an obdurate isolation. 

Chinese Protestant Christians are usually found in large cities 
and in the treaty ports along the coast, where foreign contacts 
are most numerous. One missionary society, the China Inland 
Mission, dedicated itself exclusively to evangelism of the interior. 
A new middle class with Western professional training, includ¬ 
ing educators, lawyers, doctors, scientists and merchants, consti¬ 
tuted an important part of the membership of most major Protes¬ 
tant bodies. The lower-class city workers, a byproduct of China’s 
rudimentary industrialization, have sometimes found a place in 
fundamentalist Protestant chapels. 

For several decades Protestant missionary societies paid great 
attention to education. After World War II they maintained 13 
Christian colleges and 2,301 Christian middle schools in 103 cities. 
St. John’s University in Shanghai and Yenching University in 
Peiping were perhaps the most respected of the numerous mis¬ 
sionary institutions. There are at least 250,000 alumni of Chris¬ 
tian schools in China. 

Medical work, too, received heavy emphasis. In 1948 Protestant 
missions supported 216 hospitals, 23 leprosariums, 38 clinics, 6 
medical schools and 40 nursing schools. These ministered to 5 
million outpatients and 60,000 inpatients per year. According to 
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one reliable source these educational and medical services cost 
United States church missions the largest part of their annual 
budget of $8 million. The Associated Board of Christian Colleges 
in China provided another $1.25 million annually. 

Most Protestant churches distributed Christian literature 
through the Christian Literature Society in Shanghai. Another 
important cooperative venture was the National Christian Relief 
Council. During World War II this body cooperated with the 
Chinese Nationalist government in providing and distributing re¬ 
lief. Separate Protestant churches worked in rural missions in 
certain model relief stations in the interior, which contributed 
to the rural reconstruction movement. 

Apart from the churches, the most important Protestant Chris¬ 
tian organizations were the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion (YMCA) and the Young Women’s Christian Association 
(YWCA). The YMCA, organized in China in 1885, proved to be 
a more rapidly growing organization than the churches because 
of its flexible nature. It came under complete Chinese control 
earlier; it was always more liberal, possibly because its short 
history isolated it from contact with orthodox theologies. The 
YMCA and YWCA led the Chinese labor battalion in World War 
I, conducted extensive literacy campaigns, guided labor unions 
and cooperatives and supported liberal social and political pro¬ 
grams. In the last days of Nationalist China, the YMCA and 
YWCA courted public support for the Communist cause and pro¬ 
vided many of the Christian spokesmen for the Communist gov¬ 
ernment in China. 

RELIGION UNDER COMMUNISM 

In traditional China people worshiped as parts of a family, 
seeking good fortune for the family as a whole, so that the Chi¬ 
nese Communists attacked the traditional patriarchal family sys¬ 
tem. Ancestor worship, the religious concomitant of the tradi¬ 
tional family, was repudiated, ridiculed and denounced as super¬ 
stitious, antisocial and unscientific, and stigmatized as a fossil 
remnant of a tribal past. Ceremonial adjuncts of the cult were 
also denounced for their necessary expenditures of time and 
money. 

Study groups organized among the peasants during land re¬ 
form programs and in the winter slack season spend a part of 
their time ridiculing ancestor worship and folk religion, which 
are depicted as ignorant superstitions and psychological crutches 
for weak and cowardly people. Even though this approach has 
had considerable success among the younger generations, to most 
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Chinese ancestor worship continues to be a very real and im¬ 
portant influence. 


Confucianism 

Confucianism as a religion has been submerged in Communist 
China. All local Confucian temples or shrines were converted into 
schools, cultural centers or storage depots. There were generally 
no priests or caretakers about the premises, and the local people 
were sympathetic to the idea that these temples should be put to 
practical use. All the external appurtenances of the Confucian 
cult have disappeared. The teachings of Confucianism have had 
difficulty withstanding the onslaught of modern ideologies. 

Buddhism 

In 1960 Chinese Buddhism was stripped of its temples, income 
and priesthood. Local temples were deprived of their economic 
base by the confiscation of monastery lands during the land re¬ 
form, and local Communist officials were directed to use the 
temple buildings for public purposes. In rural areas they fre¬ 
quently became government granaries, and in towns and cities 
they often became workers’ cultural halls. In conjunction with 
this confiscation, priests were forced to abandon their profession 
and enter productive occupations. Some monks have opened res¬ 
taurants specializing in Buddhist vegetarian food; others have 
either worked on nearby farms and mills or converted their tem¬ 
ples into small factories to produce handicrafts. Buddhist sources 
on Taiwan reported that fewer than 100 Buddhist establishments 
existed in mainland China in 1954, compared to 130,000 in 1947. 
The same source also estimated that out of a total of 500,000 
to 600,000 Buddhist clergymen in 1931, only 2,500 remained in 
1954, and half of these were Communist Party agents. 

In November 1952 a new, Communist-inspired Chinese Bud¬ 
dhist Association was formed to participate in land reform, to 
struggle against counterrevolutionaries, to resist the United 
States, to aid Korea and to recognize the Buddhist duty to con¬ 
duct a new religion in the new society. The Association is used as 
a propaganda device to allay the fears among the Buddhist coun¬ 
tries of Southeast Asia that China is an enemy of Buddhism; it 
is also used to pacify and control Buddhist populations in Mon¬ 
golia and Tibet. 

Aside from these front organizations and government-spon¬ 
sored activities, Buddhist religion has a poor chance of survival 
in Communist China. There is little in Buddhist doctrine to en¬ 
able the believer to resist totalitarianism or the trend of the 
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changing times. The willingness of some Buddhist lea< 
openly embrace Communist doctrine has probably unde 
what little will to resist there may have been. 

Taoism 

Traditionally weaker than Buddhism, Taoism has suffered the 
same repressive measures with the same disastrous results. Taoist 
temples and lands have been confiscated and the clergy disbanded. 
The only difference is that Taoism was internally so weak and 
internationally so insignificant, that it has even less chance of 
revival in spite of an attempt to set up with official sanction a 
China. Taoist Association. 


Islam 

Islam has been generally dealt with as a minority nationality 
rather than as a religion, because it has semiautonomous political 
control of certain geographical areas in northwest China and is 
more important politically than religiously. The Chinese Commu¬ 
nists try to present themselves as saviors of the Moslem minorities 
from Han Chinese oppression. They promise equality in an at¬ 
tempt to integrate local Moslem leadership into their own frame¬ 
work of political and military control. Akhund officers have joined 
the Communist army; and mullahs, the local governments. Prom¬ 
inent Moslems have been represented in the governments of 
autonomous regions or as minority representatives in provincial 
and central governments. 

Some Communist efforts to control the Moslem community and 
its religious activities have encountered strong active opposition. 
In 1950 public dissatisfaction in the northwest with a slaughter 
tax forced its suspension during three Moslem festivals. During 
the land reform program, efforts to confiscate landholdings of 
mosques, as had been done with Buddhist and Taoist temples, 
resulted in armed revolts in many areas and the amendment of 
the land reform law to permit mosques to retain their land. In 
the mid-1950’s other armed revolts of Moslem minorities were re¬ 
ported (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 

In the cities control has been more effective. Moslem schools 
have been established and made instruments for Communist in¬ 
doctrination. Islam is taught in the Central Institute of National¬ 
ities and the Chinese Moslem College in Peiping (see ch. 8, Edu¬ 
cation). The nationwide Chinese Islamic Association was orga¬ 
nized in 1953 with Burhan, the Uighur governor of Sinkiang, 
as chairman. The organization is for “peace partisans and demo¬ 
crats of the Islamic faith.” Its most important mission is to aid 
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the expansion of communism in the Islamic world. 

During the Great Proletarian Cultural revolution of 1966-67, 
isolated attacks by Red Guards against Moslem religious prac¬ 
tices were reported, such as the forced feeding of pork to Moslems. 
The overall policy toward Islam, however, appears to continue to 
be one of general toleration. Of all the religions in China, Islam 
has the best prospects of survival. It has not been deprived of 
its economic base. Although Islam’s leadership has been generally 
discredited by collaboration, it has not lost its lay support. The 
Communists are anxious to preserve at least a skeleton of Islam 
in China to win friendship in the Islamic world, especially in 
Southeast Asia. 


Christianity 

The Communist belief that Christianity has contributed to the 
resistance against communism and may provide, through mis¬ 
sionary organizations, a possible contact with anti-Communist 
activities abroad has prompted the Communists to wage a de¬ 
termined campaign for the elimination of all foreign influences 
in Chinese Catholic and Protestant churches. From the Catholic 
Church they have met a bitter resistance not encountered in their 
drive against any other religion. 

The Communist campaign for the elimination of Christianity 
is marked with finesse and cunning. There is no overt, forceful 
repression; no man is executed for being a Christian. They do 
not intend to make martyrs and leave a root of faith in the 
hearts of the common people. They fabricate cases against Chris¬ 
tians and charge them with criminal deeds or counterrevolu¬ 
tionary activities. They do not liquidate religious organizations, 
but they infiltrate and use the organizations to descredit and 
disparage religious doctrines. Communist collaborators subvert 
the Protestant leadership to serve Communist goals so that the 
organization disintegrates of inner contradiction, leaving only 
the monolithic power of the Communist state. 

The Communists interfered with church services without vio¬ 
lating the letter of their own laws. They knew that if armed 
soldiers were posted as sentries at the gate of the church, most 
people would be afraid to attend service. They therefore assigned 
sentries, and when local church leaders requested their removal, 
they explained that they were there to ensure the “freedom of 
worship” the Communists had promised. Members of the Com¬ 
munist army, however, were denied this freedom and were pun¬ 
ished severly if they attended Christian services. 

During land reform all rural churches were closed as part of 
a general order forbidding all public assemblies. In many cases 
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the buildings were used in this interval for public functions, 
meetings, classes, storage and billeting. After land reform was 
completed, each individual congregation had to receive permis¬ 
sion from police headquarters to resume its activities. The per¬ 
mission was seldom granted. Thus, Christianity in rural China 
was virtually eradicated by land reform. 

The first antireligious educational campaign began in mid- 
1950. The schools, under strict Communist control, launched a 
nationwide study movement which gave “scientific” answers to 
the problems of the origin and evolution of man and the world. 
“Men are descended from monkeys, and work, not God, is the 
agent of creation,” the students were told. The campaign was 
strongest in the Christian schools, where students tended to be 
lukewarm to the Communist ideology. The immediate purpose 
was to replace Christian teaching with “scientific Marxism.” 
Any Christian who argued against this disparagement of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine was denounced as a reactionary. If he persisted he 
was jailed, or simply disappeared. The Communists denounce 
Christianity as an aspect of Western imperialism in China. Any 
good it may have done is discounted on -the grounds that its over¬ 
all purpose had been to serve imperalistic ends. 

The campaign of denunciation against the Protestant churches 
began in 1950. In May, Premier Chou En-lai summoned the lead¬ 
ers of the National Christian Council of China from Shanghai 
to Peiping. As a result of the meeting, in July 1950 a Protestant 
reform movement was forced on all Protestant churches. The 
announced goal of the movement was threefold: self-government, 
self-propagation, and self-support of the Chinese Christian 
Church. The purpose was to separate Chinese Protestant Christ¬ 
ianity from all its overseas contacts and to drive out all foreign 
missionaries. Mission work in China was denounced as serving 
imperialist ends, the result of clever plotting by mssionary im¬ 
perialist agents. 

By October 1950 the National Christian Council had acquiesced 
to the leadership of the reform movement and published a Chris¬ 
tian manifesto to be read, studied and signed by each Christian. 
This political document accepted Communist views on Christian¬ 
ity. It agreed that Christianity had been an agent of Western 
imperialism and promised that in the future Chinese Christians 
would support the Communist Party and government in building 
a new China. By condemning the church’s past, the Communists 
hoped to discredit it in the eyes of its constituents, and by so¬ 
liciting signatures the Communists hoped to bind people closer as 
collaborators with the Communist regime. 
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This Christian manifesto caused great turmoil in the leader¬ 
ship of the Protestant churches. If anyone were to argue openly 
against it, he would be charged with counterrevolutionary activi¬ 
ties and punished by the state. Certain prominent Protestant 
leaders were imprisoned as a result of their refusal to sign. Other 
Chinese Protestant leaders collaborated with the Communists and 
allowed their church organization to be used in the service of 
the Communist goals. 

Overt Chinese participation in the Korean war led to a United 
States embargo against the remittance of funds to China. Prot¬ 
estant schools and institutions, churches and personnel were de¬ 
prived of their economic support. The Communist government 
used this as an occasion to place all Christian schools, hospitals 
and other institutions under direct government control. 

Assured of cooperation and obedience from the Protestant lead¬ 
ership, the Communists began extensive campaigns of reeduca¬ 
tion for all church members. Meetings were held to ridicule and 
denounce “feudal practices’’ as well as “foreign imperialism.” 
The denunciation of the United States Government and foreign 
missionaries was kept constantly before the public. If any Chris¬ 
tian spokesman was brave enough to champion his own orga¬ 
nization against Communist attacks, he was quickly arrested or 
threatened into silence. 

Theological seminaries were taken over by the state, but they 
were not closed. Teachers who would support the Communist 
program were retained; others were forced into retirement. The 
seminaries, under Communist direction, began campaigns to dis¬ 
credit their own teachings as much as possible so that gradually 
the young theological students would freely transfer their loyalty 
from Christianity to Chinese communism. 

The Communist campaign to destroy the churches from within 
made great headway among the Protestant churches. The Epis¬ 
copal Church, for instance, lost 40 percent of its membership by 
1955. Even more important than this loss of membership was the 
fact that the church could not educate its members. 

Of the Protestant Christians, only some fundamentalists have 
remained free from Communist perversion. In the large cities, 
especially Shanghai and Peiping, there are individual churches 
which have refused to take part in the Communist propaganda 
programs and remained open. The regime resented their inde¬ 
pendence but did not resort to force to destroy them. 

The same techniques were employed against the Catholics but 
with considerably less success. Unlike the Protestant churches, 
whose structure and organization were that of a national church 
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in spite of their heavy dependence on foreign funds, the Catholic 
Church had a strongly hierarchical organization culminating in 
the Papacy in Rome. The loyalty of the Chinese Protestants was 
directed to the leadership of their church in China, but that of 
the Catholics was directed to the Pope. Thus, all efforts to con¬ 
trol the Catholic Church in China met the full power of the 
Church directed from Rome. 

The first step taken against the Catholic Church in China was 
to deprive it of its economic support. The main support of Catholic 
institutions, like that of Moslem, Buddhist and Taoist ones, 
came from the land which was confiscated during land reform. 
In some places churches were compelled to make financial retri¬ 
bution for so-called wrongs they had done in the past. By 1961 
Catholic churches, like the Protestant, had been reduced to dire 
poverty. In November 1950 a Szechwan Protestant convert to 
Catholicism called for a pro-Communist campaign to reform the 
church. In January 1951 another Szechwan diocese issued a “pa¬ 
triotic” manifesto calling for a break with the papacy and the 
establishment of an indigenous national Catholic Church. These 
movements received no sympathy from the Catholic laity. 

Communists suspected that opposition was sparked by foreign 
priests and began public campaigns against them. The Sacred 
Heart Home for Children in Nanking was labeled a “Little Buch- 
enwald,” and the sisters were accused of deliberately starving, 
torturing and selling Chinese children into slavery. Many hospi¬ 
tals were charged with practicing on human guinea pigs. Mission 
schools were pictured as centers of spying and sabotage activities 
for the United States Army. The Vatican was depicted as the tool 
of American imperialism, and Catholic clergy as an organized 
spy network. These charges led to arrests and trials in Tientsin, 
Nanking and Shanghai. Foreign priests were publicly dishonored, 
jailed or expelled. Some of the laity were frightened, but others 
formed a hard core of resistance, loyal to the Church. 

In 1951 Monsignor Riberi, the papal nuncio, was expelled from 
China. The vicar general of the Archdiocese of Nanking, Li Wei- 
chiang, with Communist support took control of Catholic prop¬ 
erties and affairs in the lower Yangtze Valley as the head of the 
Central Catholic Bureau of Shanghai. A bishop of Lu-an (Hopeh 
Province) was installed as the head of the “Sino-Catholic” Church 
in Peiping, representing Communist interests among the Cath¬ 
olics in the capital. The main body of the church, however, re¬ 
fused to associate with the Communist collaborators, and the 
Communists were forced to repress the orthodox hierarchy by 
force to give the progressives an opportunity to achieve their 
aims. 
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By August 1954, out of 143 dioceses, 126 had lost their superi¬ 
ors. Seventy-eight foreign bishops had been expelled. One hun¬ 
dred to two hundred Chinese priests, 315 brothers and 14 nuns 
had been executed or died in prison. Many more simply disap¬ 
peared. From 30 to 40 non-Chinese are known to have been killed. 
Of the 5,496 foreign religious leaders who were originally resi¬ 
dents in China, less than 100 remained. The Communists were 
thus forced to destroy the hierarchy in their search for coop¬ 
eration. 

They also attempted to promote the Patriotic Catholic Church, 
which would have no ties with the Vatican and with Catholic 
bodies in the non-Communist world. Several Chinese bishops were 
ordained without papal appointment and were consequently ex¬ 
communicated. Although the Patriotic Catholic Church gained 
some power, it was never able to control the whole Catholic com¬ 
munity of China, most of which remained loyal to the orthodox 
church. 

In spite of all the persecutions many Christians, particularly 
in the cities, continued their religious life as best they could. 
Reports from China in the 1950’s and 1960’s indicated that 
churches were well attended, and, where no churches were avail¬ 
able, Christians of various denominations joined together to hold 
religious services wherever they could. 

Christmas 1966 was the first major Christian holiday on which 
no church services were held anywhere in China. All Christian 
churches had been closed earlier in the year by Red Guards at¬ 
tacking vestiges of foreign influence in China as part of the so- 
called Cultural Revolution. Church buildings were stripped of all 
religious objects and symbols and covered with slogans and quo¬ 
tations from Mao Tse-tung. Many were used to house the thou¬ 
sands of Red Guards moving about the country in 1966 and 1967. 
Many individual Christians were targets for persecution by the 
Red Guards. After the closing of the churches, the few remain¬ 
ing mission schools and hospitals, which since the early 1950’s 
had catered exclusively to the foreign community in China, were 
also closed; their foreign nuns and priests were subjected to 
indignities and then expelled. 
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CHAPTER 11 
SOCIAL VALUES 


One of the most striking features of the Chinese empire was 
the diversity of the many peoples and cultures it brought under 
its sway. The peasantry never was uniform in its local expres¬ 
sion, and there was much regional and subcultural variation. 
Yet there remained a remarkable uniformity of social values 
throughout China. 

The change from a folk society to a mass society has entitled 
changes in certain social values and attitudes. The power of the 
old and the appeal of the new vary not according to regions 
but according to social groups. It was among the people of 
modern cities like Shanghai that the old values were first chal¬ 
lenged by the pressures of modern problems, whereas among the 
peasantry and rural gentry, despite discontent and tensions, the 
old ways still prevailed. As late as 1941-43 in rural Yunnan 
the traditional value of filial piety was still the foundation stone 
of social organization, as it had been for centuries. 

Intellectuals and members of the new industrial and com¬ 
mercial groups were the first to discard many of the traditional 
attitudes and adopt Western values; among other groups this 
process was slower. These variations affect Communist tactics 
to the extent that different kinds of persuasion are used with 
different groups, but the final goal is universal adoption of the 
attitudes and values considered by the Communist leadership as 
conducive to socialist transformation. 

GOOD AND BAD 

In traditional China the moral philosophy as worked out by 
the Confucian scholar-officials held that man was inherently 
good and that socially harmful behavior occurred only when 
men lacked guidance. According to Confucian theory, guidance 
is provided by the personal example of one’s superior. When the 
ruler himself was put up as a moral example for the people to 
follow, the real meaning was that the government did not have 
the apparatus to exercise power in the name of minimally en¬ 
forceable statutes. Social control was left to the subadministra- 
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tive features of the social structure, such as the relationship of 
the local gentry to the peasantry and relationships within the 
family circle of wealthy and powerful men. Local gentry pro¬ 
vided a model which peasants were expected to respond to not 
by imitation but by avoidance in favor of an inward-looking 
round of life as dictated by the agricultural cycle. When the 
Confucian elite spoke of leading in a correct way, so as to make 
correct the moral character of the commoners, the implication 
was that the nonelite masses were educated or corrected only 
insofar as they did not follow but rather avoided the ways of 
the elite. 

The Communists have had much to gain by insisting on a 
literal interpretation of the same dogma; the local cadre, re¬ 
placing the local gentry, is put up as a model of virtue to be 
imitated. The effect is to prompt the participation of the masses 
in national goals, whereas the same formula in traditional times 
had the effect of creating social distance and keeping the none¬ 
lite in their place. 

Bad conduct was not, as in the West, a violation of the laws 
of God but deviation from conventional norms of social behavior. 
The peasant was expected to defer from a powerless position to 
the elite without making any claim on their privileges. Within 
gentry families, however, the Confucian formula of moral leader¬ 
ship was taken at face value. Moral concepts and all philo¬ 
sophically rationalized ideas of good and bad were the property 
of the scholar-officials, a monopoly of knowledge which helped 
define their superior status in society. The great men of the 
empire were concerned at a practical level with correct conduct 
as exemplified in their relation to authority figures over them in 
government and in the family. 

In gentry families, which tended to large size, every member 
was related to every other member in terms of rights and ob¬ 
ligations ; power differences existed between every position in the 
kinship structure. Bad behavior in this context meant going 
against norms of behavior which made for harmony among 
persons of unequal rank and influence, such as hsiao (filial piety) 
to fathers and elders as expressed in certain rituals of deference; 
chung (loyal and submissive devotion) to superiors; hsin (good 
faith among) friends, equals and associates; jen (benevolence or 
humaneness) in delivering the proper ritual in all social re¬ 
lationships; K (propriety or rules of social conduct) in the 
public execution or correct ritual or accepted procedures in hu¬ 
man relations; i (righteousness) or the self-satisfaction that 
one has done right in one’s dealing with others; lien (integrity) 
or the basic human character out of which any human relation- 
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ship is expressed and eh’ih (sense of shame) or the readiness 
to leave a relationship in which one has erred. 

In keeping with a national culture which lacked both a church 
and a police, prevailing norms were customary practices sanc¬ 
tioned by tradition and ratified by a high degree of community 
agreement. Outspoken ideas of goodness and of badness were the 
exclusive property of the scholar-officials who formulated them. 
Peasants had their own rules for community living, but they 
were unformulated, so that they deferred to the image of the 
scholar-official as a man who embodied all there was to know at 
the level of books and writing. The scholar-officials thought of 
themselves as educating the peasantry by their example, but 
in fact their example served only to display the social gap be¬ 
tween elite and nonelite in the local community. 

The Chinese Communists have laid out new standards of good 
and bad. The object is to educate for a “selfless citizenry.” In 
setting the new standards they used traditional moral ideas; 
some have been taken over with little change, and others have 
been distorted to fit Communist concepts. 

The basic Marxist view that the individual is molded by his 
environment has much in common with the Confucian view of 
the prime importance of environment in the formation of char¬ 
acter. The Communist effort to create a new society envisages 
a favorable environment for the development of social goodness, 
but the goodness is different. The highest expression of Com¬ 
munist morality is the sacrifice of the individual to the nation 
and the Party. This sentiment lies close to the traditional virtue 
of loyalty to superiors. An important difference is that the hori¬ 
zon of loyalty has been lifted from out of the local community 
to that of the Chinese national community. 

The citizen is to pattern his character after approved models 
and to subject himself to intensive self-cultivation. This was the 
pattern of moral education in traditional China, where the 
models of character and behavior found in the classics and 
histories were to be followed. Filial piety held special importance. 
Selected heroes from the traditional past and highly productive 
workers of the present are now recommended as models. They 
are presented in fiction, in textbooks and in newspapers, and 
young and old are urged to emulate these heroes. In addition, 
model farmers and soldiers are feted and publicized, and their 
pictures and idealized biographies appear in all propaganda 
media. 

Self-cultivation consists of being unremittingly conscious of 
one’s faults and of Communist ideals and of being ever alert 
in study and education to the recrudescence of bad attitudes 
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left over from pre-Communist times. Party theoreticians assert 
that self-cultivation under communism is more Chinese in char¬ 
acter than it was under the old order. It is said that Confucian 
ideology was class linked and, therefore, influenced only a mi¬ 
nority of the population, the scholar-officials and the local gentry, 
whereas communism is for all the people. 

The list of bad qualities denounced by the Communists is 
long—liberalism, formalism, bureaucratism, opportunism, revi¬ 
sionism, individualism and a dozen others. 

Group criticism and group pressure are the universal Com¬ 
munist devices for fostering approved behavior and eliminating 
the disapproved. Members of Party organizations, professions, 
government bureaus and all other groups meet continually for 
criticism and self-criticism, and the whole process reaches the 
people through the publication of confessions and criticisms in 
the media of mass communication. The study meetings, popularly 
called struggle meetings, are characterized by an atmosphere of 
tension and fear. Confessions of deviation or defection are made 
by individuals and analyzed or exposed by the group; criticisms 
are leveled at individuals and promises of reform are exacted. 

WORK AND LEISURE 

Except for a small class of idle rich, everyone was expected 
to work in traditional China. The Chinese had great respect 
for industry, and to call someone a loafer was a severe con¬ 
demnation. All classes of people, including scholars and officials 
took for granted that everyone must be content with a minimum 
of leisure or none at all. Ideally, the example of industry was 
to be set by the emperor himself, who should rise and hold court 
before daybreak. It was necessary for court officials to rise at 
3 a.m. to be on time for the imperial audience. There were 
neither Sundays nor regular hours of work, and officials and 
administrators maintained a routine of early rising and mid¬ 
night conferences. Peasants and laborers, as a rule, rose early 
and were at work by sunrise. 

Long hours of employment did not, however, necessarily imply 
long hours of toil. A carpenter building a house might be on the 
job from sunrise to sunset, but if during working hours an 
event of interest should occur, such as a street fight or a wedding 
or funeral procession, he could stop work to enjoy the scene. 
Any worker would lay down his tools whenever he wanted a 
leisurely pipe or a cup of tea. Leisure was part of the work 
routine and not entirely separated from work as it is in the 
West. 
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In the country farmers and their families worked especially 
hard during the seasons of planting and harvesting. Everyone 
was in the fields before sunrise and worked as long as there was 
enough light. The long hours of work, however, were not always 
geared to productive tasks. For peasants there was some im¬ 
portance in acting out hard work in order to forestall the jeal¬ 
ousy of a neighbor who might feel that a loafer had no right 
to his land, especially when population pressure made for land 
hunger. The time between planting and harvesting provided 
periods of enforced idleness as far as work in the fields was 
concerned, but an effort was made to fill this time with employ¬ 
ment for cash in the local handicraft industries. 

Leisure patterns of the scholar-gentry class centered around 
self-cultivation, and it was not unusual to see such a person 
strolling along the river’s edge, perhaps with his pet bird in a 
cage, gazing at the water, the lilies or the willow trees, meditating 
on a poem, a prose composition or the beauty of nature. Friend¬ 
ship and tea drinking were closely allied in this traditional pat¬ 
tern. Tea drinking was not a hurried affair; a leisurely tempo 
and a sociable atmosphere were essential elements of the en¬ 
joyment of both tea and friendship. The nongentry classes, al¬ 
though they did not have time for the contemplation of nature, 
could indulge in tea drinking and conversation after their day’s 
work was done. Neighbors, relatives and friends gathered to 
talk over events in the city or in their own villages. All village 
occurrences were common knowledge. 

From the more informed came news about national or inter¬ 
national events, but for the most part conversation centered on 
the events close to the people’s own lives, such as the rice crop, 
buying, selling and the care of farm animals. Storytelling was 
popular and ranged from tales of historical figures and heroes 
to local legends, fairy tales and ghost stories. Elder members 
would relate their own past experiences or memories of some 
exciting events. In the country teahouse, visits between friends 
took place, and card games were played. 

In the large industrial centers and cities, a gradual change in 
the concept and pattern of labor had taken place before 1949. 
The Nationalist government proclaimed the 8-hour workday and 
the 6-day week for government offices and business enterprises. 
Factories also changed the life pattern of the urban worker. 
Nevertheless, the pattern remained much the same in rural 
districts and among the farming population; the small business 
men continued more or less at their own pace. 

The accession of the Communist regime changed the rhythm 
and routine of life. Enjoyment of labor has replaced the enjoy- 
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ment of leisure. The masses are urged to adopt new habits of 
working and living. 

The professed purpose of the agricultural production teams 
and communes is the improvement of the peasant’s livelihood. 
The movement also serves the purpose of extending the centrally 
controlled apparatus of the state to the lowest level. The lot of 
the Chinese peasants and workers has never been easy, and 
Communist production schedules have not made it easier. Slogans 
such as “support the rural people,” and “labor created the world,” 
have facilitated the establishment of Communist-directed mass 
organizations at the village level. Party-controlled labor unions 
for workers and Party-organized producers’ cooperatives for 
peasants have stimulated individual competition in production 
with medals and the title of “model worker” as rewards. 

Driven by such incentives, the worker attends meetings, par¬ 
ticipates in discussions and submits to criticism sessions. The 
atmosphere of struggle and rectification which characterize such 
meetings evidently serves an important purpose in the upkeep 
on the new Communist social institutions. Where no consciously 
erected organizations existed before in the countryside, an in¬ 
tensive play of ideology apparently is necessary to retain the 
commitment of the peasantry and the cohesion of planned or¬ 
ganizations, such as the agricultural production teams. 

Everyone, including young people and women, is engaged in 
the Party-directed activities of self-cultivation, struggle and na¬ 
tion building. Work has been divorced from leisure; the ceaseless 
activity of the leaders is meant to set a pattern for his followers. 
Leisure, as contemplative bodily replenishment, is devalued, and 
active sports which develop competitive spirit are being em¬ 
phasized. Leisure as a mark of high status has virtually dis¬ 
appeared. 


AUTHORITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

As the family head was the model for the exercise of au¬ 
thority in Confucian China, the cadre represents the mode or 
style of authority in Communist China. Communism is actively 
promulgated among all the people, whereas Confucianism be¬ 
longed only to the elite class of scholar-officials and local gentry. 
The chiarchiang (family head) existed as a Confucian model 
only for the gentry. If anything has been borrowed from this 
model in the enforcement of Communist morality and thinking, 
it has been done so on a broad scale among the entire population. 
Ideally the upper-class father was stern and aloof, seeing to it 
rather impersonally that his children were well cared for and 
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given proper instruction. A son was to submit unquestioningly 
to his father’s will at all times. He had no independence of 
judgment or action until after his father’s death. The son’s 
loyalty and devotion were also to show themselves in providing 
for the father’s comfort in old age, in arranging a proper funeral 
and burial and in periodic offerings to his father’s tablet in the 
ancestral hall of the family. 

In the political sphere the emperor was the father of his 
people, and the key local magistrates of the imperial bureaucracy 
were often referred to as “parents of the people.” To reciprocate 
the care and concern of those in authority, the people were to 
provide material support through taxes and labor; they were to 
obey the rules that custom and the laws laid down for them. In 
those laws the heaviest punishments were decreed for those who 
showed unfilial behavior in the family or, in its political counter¬ 
part, rebellion and treason against the state. 

The role of the individual was determined by his position in 
the family, and he was taught to fill that particular role. Younger 
sons were subjected to comparatively less discipline, for mothers 
were inclined to be more indulgent with them. Through the 
complex relations of the family, roles were assigned, and the 
individual’s life and character were formed by the role he played. 
Freedom of choice and freedom to develop individuality were 
thus rigidly limited. 

The well-being of the family group was the individual’s prime 
concern. He was committed to work to assure the family’s pros¬ 
perity. He was obliged to protect the family’s reputation for 
example, by paying off the debts of a family member rather 
than have the family disgraced. He would rather continue to 
live in a tense and unhappy household than to break away and 
thereby weaken the family’s solidarity. 

In exchange for his submission to authority and discipline in 
every phase of his personal life, the individual was given the 
basic necessities of life and the help of the family’s influence in 
obtaining jobs and in obtaining a bride. Nepotism was sanctioned 
by the society, and family members were benefited when one of 
them rose to wealth or power. 

The only social relationship which an individual could enjoy 
with less family interference was friendship, which was there¬ 
fore cherished throughout life. Popular novels and dramas have 
treated it with vividness and force. Friendship has the overtones 
of the elder brother and younger brother relationship. This type 
of relationship between self-elected individuals, with virtual 
equality between the participants, is a refuge from the father- 
dominated rigid hierarchy of the family. 
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The two patterns, paternal domination and fraternal associa¬ 
tion were reflected in political life. Established governmental 
authority was of the paternal type; everyone was subject to 
the will of the emperor, who was the father of all. Dissident 
movements were organized on the basis of the brotherly friend¬ 
ship pattern; the romantic rebels of Chinese novels, the organiza¬ 
tion of bandit gangs, the leadership of rebel armies and the 
members of secret societies were all bound together by ties 
of friendship and blood brotherhood. 

When the old social order began to break up under the impact 
of modern forces, the big-family system was undermined and 
began slowly to disintegrate. Chinese critics held that the old 
family system bred authoritarianism, stifled individuality, pre¬ 
vented the development of individual initiative and hindered 
the development of democratic citizenship. They also felt that 
a new kind of individual was needed, and that the family system 
prevented his birth. 

The Communists are developing a new image of the individual 
and a new relationship between the individual and authority. 
In doing this they are using some of the old family ideas, and 
by capitalizing on dissatisfaction with the old system they are 
releasing the individual from his bonds and pushing him into a 
new system of human relations. 

The Communists have paid special attention to the groups 
which suffered most under the old family system, particularly 
to younger women, such as daughters-in-law. Bitter denuncia¬ 
tions of the tyranny of the old family system and insistence on 
the individual’s loyalty to the state rather than to the family are 
measures being resorted to in order to create new individuals 
suited to the needs of a Communist society. In Communist 
literature this new type of individual, freed from the family 
and from feudal relationships, is claimed to have boundless op¬ 
portunities for self-development. Stories of young heroes who 
have broken away, sometimes denouncing their fathers as re¬ 
actionary, and gone on to make striking contributions to state 
and society are glorified in almost every publications. 

With the shattering of the old family and the assumption of 
its functions by the state, the individual is still urged by the 
leadership to work in a disciplined and cooperative way for the 
larger social group. The prescription for individual behavior from 
official sources recalls the formulas for the activity of good 
members of the traditional family. The people are expected to 
engage in labor and productive activities and to place the com¬ 
mon good above personal benefit. They are asked to learn to be 
helpful and to submit willingly to the discipline of group life. 
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They must always be ready to learn and to accept criticism 
for self-improvement. 

The Communist government tries to adapt both patterns of 
individual-group relationships to its purposes. On the one hand 
it encourages the equal cooperation pattern associated with the 
old image of brotherhood and friendship. On the other hand it 
increasingly subjects each individual to a type of authority 
that is reminiscent of the former all-powerful head of the family. 
For certain types of work carried on by party cadres, the former 
may be encouraged as the efficient pattern, but for the masses 
of the population submission to absolute paternalistic authority 
and the subordination of the individual to the group is the or¬ 
dained pattern. 

In effect the Communist government has been working to 
shift loyalties among the Communist Chinese people from family 
to state. The present regime aims to reduce particularistic loyal¬ 
ties, be they to family or to locality, in favor of a wider, more 
universalistic identification. Aside from officials and their co¬ 
horts, the vast mass of the Chinese population was never con¬ 
sidered by the emperors of old in terms of loyalty or nonloyalty 
to the state. Today, the government encourages a sense of 
patriotism and penalizes its absence. 

The impetus to change comes not only from direct Communist 
government involvement with family matters. Some of the 
trends are the cumulative result of several decades of influence 
on indigenous Chinese culture. With respect to these, the Com¬ 
munists have succeeded in capitalizing on and accelerating many 
changes that have been in process for some time. 

The primary cause for the rapid changes in modern Chinese 
culture has, of course, been the impact of Western civilization. 
Most of the early revolutionaries of Sun Yat-sen’s period were 
the young men who had been most exposed to Western influences. 
The economic, social and political reforms, from the establish¬ 
ment of the republic to the present, have all been derived from 
Western ideas and have been directed at adjusting Chinese cul¬ 
ture to existence in a Western-dominated world. 

Although the Chinese Communists have imported the rhetoric 
of Marxism from the Soviet Union, they have come to reject 
the example of its practice there, as has been well publicized by 
the so-called Sino-Soviet split. The Chinese leaders have good 
reason to be self-satisfied with the use they have made of Com¬ 
munist ideology. They claim that Confucianism reached out only 
to the ruling elite; communism is everybody’s ideology, irrespec¬ 
tive of class. In the ANALECTS, Confucius says of government 
policy, “The people can be made to follow it, they cannot be 
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made to understand it.” In Communist China the official iHonin«rv 
not only affirms that the people follow state policy but that they 
understand it as well. Communist society is a participant society 
at one level if nothing else. 

Not unexpectedly, a new source of danger to the socialist 
state has arisen from the means of local conformity to outside 
directives. The chief enemy of the regime at the start was the 
landlord class, which since has been eliminated together with 
the joint family and the lineage, and all the nepotistic dealings 
associated with those kinship organizations. There is, however, 
evidence to indicate that nepotistic kin relations have been 
driven downward in society to be reestablished at the level of 
the so-called rich peasant. The rich peasant, before land reform, 
held more land than other peasants in the village, but his holdings 
have been made part of the collective holdings of the agricul¬ 
tural production teams. The regime still speaks of perfidy on the 
part of the rich peasant. This wrongdoing cannot possibly entail 
aggrandizement of land; it must rather entail managerial capa¬ 
bilities on the part of the rich peasant to secure the assistance 
of his kinsmen, who are his neighbors in the village. It is the 
rich peasant who has found reason to covertly organize his 
kinsmen into some kind of lineage for the mutual advantage of 
leader and follower in that organization. The regime has dis¬ 
covered that it no longer has to combat the old ways of old 
enemies; rather it must combat those who have found ways of 
taking advantage of the new situation. 

Comradeship, the brother-friend type of relationship is strongly 
emphasized in Party and other organizations. The Communist 
leadership, which was bound together by comradeship during 
the long years of its suppression, is continually romanticized 
and extolled in textbooks and other writings. This pattern of 
human relationships is built on an age-old Chinese ideal and 
is most attractive to those who suffered most under the old 
family system. It is used to encourage cooperation between in¬ 
dividuals in a common task. In the textbooks it is fostered by 
moral tales—a pail of water is too heavy for little brother and 
too heavy for big brother, but it is easily carried by both; a 
lone tree is easily shaken by the wind, but many trees standing 
together can withstand a heavy storm. 

It is interesting to observe that friendship is just as subversive 
(if not more so) an institution as far as the Communist state 
is concerned as it was for the family in traditional times. The 
old family required a particularistic loyalty to itself that could 
not afford competition. Now it is the state that allows no com¬ 
petition in loyalty to it. The ethics of nation orientation, as 
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against community or family orientation, is called comradeship. 
Originally the term was applied only among a loyal band of 
Communist followers within an alien society. Now comrade¬ 
ship is promoted as a universalistic ethic that provides a basic 
for everyone in society to relate themselves to every other person 
in terms of a citizen devoted to the nation’s goals. It is now 
possible for people to start a relationship with others they have 
never met before, as in volunteering help to another comrade in 
his work or in persuading him to fall into line with Party policy 
if deviation be detected. 

The other side of comradeship is that one should not have 
special relationships with anyone else because friendship might 
interfere with one’s obligations to state and society. Friendship 
is risky, especially among officials, Party members and other 
persons of importance, all of whom have a dossier kept on them, 
which includes frequent autobiographical texts; cross-checks are 
routinely made on friends and other persons mentioned in the 
autobiographies. Loyalty to the regime is best displayed by 
showing that friendships would never be allowed to stand in 
the way of that loyalty; reporting that a friend’s talk, eating 
habits, dress or furnishings may even remotely seem to indicate 
nonconformity to proletarian ideals is good proof of that loyalty. 
Individual insecurity runs high under such circumstances, al¬ 
though factory workers and peasants are more removed from it 
because of their greater distance from the heights of political 
power. Even among the new elite, friendship has not dissap- 
peared, so long as personal matters are not involved. What is 
unique in Communist China is not the existence of a universa¬ 
listic ethic (which is similar to the Protestant moral ethic gov¬ 
erning formal work relationships in the West) but, rather, the 
absence of a private ethic complementary to the public one. Un¬ 
like the West, the regime in Communist China discourages the 
personal commitment of an individual to his friend outside of the 
formal work context. 


FACE 

In Chinese there are two words which translate into English 
as the word “face”; they are lien and mien-tze. Lien means 
one’s basic character and integrity no matter what one’s class 
identity. Mien is the name for one’s position in a system of 
social relationships among power persons; this kind of face was 
not ordinarily thought of as a quality held by peasants. Members 
of the bureaucracy and of scholar-gentry families used the term 
mien-tze to refer to one’s position relative to another where 
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power differences existed in the government and in the kinship 
system. 

Westerners have often misunderstood the Chinese concept of 
face to mean little more than superficial prestige; actually, it 
stands for what is most important in any relationship between 
persons of different status in the social hierarchy. To lose face 
is not a simple matter of embarrassment; it is to lose one’s place 
in the structure. Face thus involves very broad notions of right 
and wrong in the handling of human relations; the Chinese have 
given a name to the adherence to ethical norms of interpersonal 
relationships and have accorded prestige to such fulfillment. 

Prestige could be increased by making important contacts and 
by performing acts of conspicuous generosity but this could be 
done only within the role which society assigned to the individ¬ 
ual. To “get above oneself” in a play for prestige was actually 
“to lose face.” The widespread use of go-betweens in business, 
marriages and political negotiations was a device for ensuring 
that, in the event of failure, neither principal would lose face. 
Consideration for the face of others was highly regarded, and, 
in actual behavior, care for one’s own and other’s face, par¬ 
ticularly of one’s family, was conducive to the surface harmony 
of Chinese social relations. 

Modern Chinese critics have argued that this harmony was 
too dearly bought, that individual concern for face, intensified 
by community pressure, stifled individual initiative and turned 
creative people into timid conformists who sacrificed all for the 
preservation of relationships for the mere sake of form. This, 
they held, worked against China’s successful adjustment to the 
modern world. 
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SECTION IL POLITICAL 


CHAPTER 12 

THE GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM 


The Chinese Communist Constitution of 1954, though pro¬ 
visional in concept, has not been revised, and in 1967 it continued 
to define the country’s formal governmental structure. It pro¬ 
vides that the powers of state be shared by the National People’s 
Congress, its Standing (Executive) Committee and the Chair¬ 
man of the Chinese People’s Republic. In fact, however, the for¬ 
mal structure of government constitutes an administrative 
framework within which the ruling Chinese Communist 
Party—which is not mentioned specifically in the Constitu¬ 
tion—exercises complete control. The real rulers of China are 
the members of the Central Committee of the Party, especially 
its executive committee, the Politburo. Party, government and 
army were interlocked through well-known personalities of the 
Party who were to be found at all intersecting points. 

Mao Tse-tung, leader of the Communist insurgents in their 
struggle against the Nationalists, became the formal head of 
state—Chairman of the People’s Republic—when the Commu¬ 
nists seized power in 1949. He continued to hold this office until 
April 1959 when Liu Shao-ch’i was elected to replace him. Mao 
Tse-tung, however, continued as chairman of the all-powerful 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party. 

In recent years Mao Tse-tung has been obsessed with the 
belief that the Party itself was not following the brand of 
communism elucidated in his writings and pronouncements and 
that upon his death it might “degenerate into revisionism.” Mao 
therefore embarked in 1966 on what he termed the “Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution” which has resulted in the most 
serious purge of high Party officials and intellectuals since the 
disgrace of Defense Minister P’eng Te-huai in 1959 (sec ch. 13, 
Political Dynamics). 

Mao appeared to operate very much on his own outside the 
normal machinery of the Party, utilizing his trusted deputy 
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Ch’en Po-ta who has been placed in charge of an ad hoc body 
known as the “group in charge of the cultural revolution.” Under 
the apparent leadership of the army and specifically Lin Piao, 
the Minister of Defense, he also organized the Red Guard, a 
radical and militant youth organization, outside the normal 
structure of the Party to spearhead a massive attack on the 
“revisionism” apparent within the Party and throughout the 
society. In March 1967 the outcome of this movement was still 
in doubt. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The concept of an overall guiding principle for the organiza¬ 
tion of the state and the conduct of national affairs was familiar 
to the Chinese, but the idea of a written document as the funda¬ 
mental organic law of a nation dates back only to the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. Under the influence of the West and 
Japan, a number of constitutions, in the modern sense of the 
word, have been drafted during the past 50 years. As with many 
other ideals and institutions which the Chinese have taken over 
from the West, however, there was a tendency to stress form 
rather than the underlying principles, and these constitutions 
had little validity (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 

Early Constitutions 

The need for a written constitution in China was first en¬ 
visaged by K’ang Yu-wei during the “Hundred Days of Reform” 
in 1898. He and his associates advocated a document patterned 
after the Japanese Constitution of 1889, which provided for a 
constitutional monarchy. K’ang’s reform movement ended in 
failure. Nevertheless, because of the clamor set up by a number 
of organizations established throughout the country to discuss 
and promote constitutionalism, and general discontent with the 
corruption and weakness of the Manchu court, missions were 
sent abroad to study the constitutional systems of Japan and 
the Western countries. 

The studies culminated in the Outlines of the Constitution, a 
document made public in 1908, which followed the pattern of the 
Japanese Constitution and consisted of articles on both the 
prerogatives of the Crown and the rights and duties of the 
subject. It gave the emperor the power, however, to issue edicts 
and decrees without the countersignature of the ministers con¬ 
cerned and thereby failed to create the responsible Cabinet sys¬ 
tem characteristic of a constitutional monarchy. 
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After the establishment of the Chinese Republic a number of 
attempts to write a constitution were made. Most contained 
ideas borrowed from the French, British and American systems. 
The Provisional Constitution of the Republic of China, promul¬ 
gated in March 1912, was followed in October 1913 by the 
T’ien-t’an (Temple of Heaven) Draft Constitution, named for 
the place where it was drafted. It provided for a bicameral 
national legislature consisting of a Senate and a House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. The executive power rested with the president, to 
be elected by both houses, but his decrees and orders had to be 
countersigned by his ministers. 

The T’ien-t’an Draft, representing the efforts of the National¬ 
ist Party to curb the power of Yuan Shih-k’ai, who was presi¬ 
dent at the time, was never enacted. Yuan adopted instead the 
new Provisional Constitution of 1914, which centered authority 
in the hands of the president. The whole system resolved into a 
“dictatorship by the president,” who, under changes in the presi¬ 
dential election law, could hold office for a term of 10 years and 
was eligible for reelection. 

The decade following the death of Yuan Shih-k’ai in 1916 was 
a period of confusion in which civil wars rent the country. The 
Peking government, monopolized by one warlord after another, 
merely revised some of the earlier drafts of constitutions; they 
remained on paper and had little effect on actual government. 

Constitutionalism Under the Nationalists 

The constitutional theory of the Nationalist Party, which as¬ 
sumed control of the government in 1928, was embodied in the 
Outline of National Reconstruction, written by Sun Yat-sen in 
April 1924. The work of national reconstruction was to be divided 
into three periods: the period of military government, during 
which the central task of the government was to eliminate all 
counterrevolutionary elements by force; the tutelage period, dur¬ 
ing which the government was to devote itself to training the 
people in the exercise of their political rights; and the constitu¬ 
tional period, which was to be a period of constitutional govern¬ 
ment. 

At the end of 1928 the military period was brought to an end. 
In the following October a new organic law of the Nationalist 
government, together with a document entitled the Outlines of 
Political Tutelage, was enacted by the Nationalist Party to pre¬ 
pare for the initiation of the tutelage period. The Outlines of 
Political Tutelage provided that the Nationalist Party, through 
its National Congress or its Central Executive Committee, should 
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teach the people the exercise of the “four political rights” of 
election, recall, referendum and initiation. Further, the govern¬ 
ment should exercise the five powers of administration, legisla¬ 
tion, adjudication, examination and control under the surveil¬ 
lance of the Central Executive Committee of the Nationalist 
Party. 

A National Conference, convened by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Nationalist Party on May 5, 1931, adopted the 
Provisional Constitution for the Tutelage Period. It provided that 
when a majority of the provinces of the country reached the 
stage of constitutional government—that is, when self-govern¬ 
ment prevailed in all the counties of the province—the govern¬ 
ment should call a National Assembly to adopt a constitution. In 
December 1932 the Nationalist Party’s Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee passed a resolution to the effect that a National Assembly 
should be called in March 1935. The convocation of this assembly, 
however, was postponed repeatedly, and it was not actually con¬ 
vened until the end of World War II. 

In the meantime, a constitutional draft, based on the Outline 
of National Reconstruction and prepared by a special drafting 
committee, was promulgated on May 5, 1936. This constitution, 
commonly known as the May 5th Draft, embodied a presidential 
system. The vice president of the republic and the ministers of 
the Executive Yuan (Council) were to be appointed and held 
responsible to the president of the republic, and the president 
had the authority to issue emergency decrees having the force of 
law. Governors of provinces were to be appointed by the central 
government, and a provincial legislature was to be a council con¬ 
sisting of a delegate from each county and city, elected by the 
county or city council. Self-government was to operate only in 
counties and cities. 

The adoption of the draft constitution was delayed by the out¬ 
break of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937. After the war the Na¬ 
tionalist Government made renewed attempts to enact the con¬ 
stitution, but it was not until 1946 that a National Assembly was 
convened. On January 1, 1947, the Constitution of the Republic 
of China was finally promulgated (see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 

The principle of coalition government was adhered to in the 
preparation and promulgation of the Constitution of 1947. The 
assembly was attended by representatives of the Nationalist 
Party, the Young China Party, the Nationalist Socialist Party 
and certain nonpartisan groups. Only the Chinese Communist 
Party and the Democratic League, a leftist-oriented party which 
since 1944 had been vociferous in demanding a constitution, re- 
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fused to participate in drawing up the constitution or in the coali¬ 
tion government that took office when the 1947 Constitution went 
into effect. 

The 1947 Constitution of the Nationalist Government was 
largely American in design, but it contained some of the tradi¬ 
tional features of Chinese political thought. It vested actual con¬ 
trol in the president who could appoint all ministers and com¬ 
mission chairmen without restraint and issue emergency decrees 
or declare martial law without the previous consent of the Legis¬ 
lative Yuan. The National Assembly was in effect only a presi¬ 
dential college. The amendment process was very rigid. The Con¬ 
stitution enumerated the powers and functions of both the central 
government and the local government units, but it provided that 
jurisdictional disputes were to be settled by the Legislative Yuan 
of the central government. 

Constitutionalism Under the Communists 

When the Nationalist Constitution went into effect in January 
1947, the Communists rejected it and refused a part in the coali¬ 
tion government which then took office. They did not reject the 
principle of constitutionalism, however, and after they seized 
power in 1949, they embarked on a constitutional program of 
their own. 

The Chinese Communist Party’s constitutional theory and con¬ 
stitutional program was first stated in Mao Tse-tung’s essay, 
“On New Democracy,” which he wrote in 1940. In his view China 
was still a semifeudal and semicolonial country, and therefore its 
revolution, differing from that of Russia, should be separated into 
the stage of new democracy and the stage of socialism. The 
principal task of the Party in the first stage was to throw off 
the yoke of “foreign imperialism,” by the combined and unified 
forces of the peasantry and the proletariat as represented and 
led by the Communist Party, and by the “national bourgeoisie” 
as represented and led by the various “democratic parties.” It 
was anticipated that when China had built up her own industry 
and become independent of foreign capitalism, it would move into 
the second stage of socialism. 

On April 24, 1945, in a formal report on coalition government 
to the seventh National Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party, Mao Tse-tung insisted that China’s path to socialism would 
be Chinese and disavowed the adoption of a pure “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” of the Russian type. “To the Russians,” he 
declared, “such a system is completely necessary and rational . . . 
but Chinese history will create a Chinese system.” In the hope of 
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embarrassing the Nationalist government and winning friends 
and allies among the non-Communist political factions, Mao also 
demanded a coalition government at this time. 

On May 1, 1948, when the military and economic situation on 
the mainland portended Chiang Kai-shek’s downfall, the Commu¬ 
nist Party issued its “May Day Slogans,” one of which ran as 
follows: 

All democratic parties and groups, people’s organizations and 
social celebrities, will convene, as soon as possible, a Political Con¬ 
sultative Conference to discuss and authorize the convocation of a 
People’s Conference for the establishment of a democratic coalition 
government 

On the same day all political parties and groups friendly to or 
controlled by the Communist Party announced their acceptance 
of this proposal in a joint telegram to the Communist Party. In 
November the Communist Party and leaders of the “democratic” 
parties and groups met for preliminary consultations and, after 
agreeing to schedule the People’s Political Consultative Confer¬ 
ence for the following year, organized a preparatory committee. 

After the Communists came to power, Mao Tse-tung, in a 
speech delivered on July 2, 1949, propounded his ideas on the 
“people's democratic dictatorship.” The state power would be 
wielded by the people—defined by him as being made up of four 
classes: the proletariat, the peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie and 
the national bourgeoisie—under the leadership of the proletarian 
workers. A mixed type of economy would exist, and class struggle 
would wipe out feudal vestiges and imperialism. 

Mao later defined the new democracy as “democracy for the 
people and dictatorship for the reactionaries.” Only the “people” 
were to have the rights to vote and voice their opinions, while 
the “reactionaries” were to be suppressed. He declared: 

Such state apparatus as the army, the police, and the courts are 
instruments with which one class oppresses another. As far as the 
hostile classes are concerned these are instruments of oppression. 

They are violent and certainly not “benevolent” things. We defin¬ 
itely have no benevolent policies toward the reactionaries or the 
counterrevolutionary activities of the reactionaries. 

While denied various rights, members of the “reactionary 
classes” still had duties to the state, since the Communists made 
a sharp distinction between the “people” on one hand and "na¬ 
tionals” on the other. The latter included all reactionaries, pend¬ 
ing their transformation into worthy members of the new society. 
Persuasive as well as compulsory methods were to be used in 
their transformation. 
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The People’s Political Consultative Conference was called on 
September 21, 1949, in Peiping, with 662 delegates attending, 
all of whom had the approval of the preparatory committee. The 
conference passed the Organic Law of the People’s Republic of 
China, the Organic Law of the People’s Political Consultative 
Conference and the Common Program. Although these three docu¬ 
ments did not amount to a constitution in the accepted sense of 
the term, together they represented a detailed statement of the 
philosophy, program and goal of the Chinese Communists in 
1949 and of the structure of their government. 

The Organic Law of the People’s Republic set up the central 
government structure and defined the functions of the various 
state organs and their relationships to one another. The Organic 
Law of the People’s Consultative Conference outlined the organi¬ 
zation, powers and functions of the Conference, which, pending 
the convocation of the National People’s Congress, was to exercise 
all the powers and functions of that body projected as the su¬ 
preme organ of the state. The Common Program of the People’s 
Political Consultative Conference contained the guiding prin¬ 
ciples and policies of Communist China during the “new demo¬ 
cratic stage.” 

In the Preamble of the Common Program the “new democracy” 
was declared to be the political foundation of the People’s Re¬ 
public of China, based on the concept of the state as defined by 
Mao Tse-tung in his essay "On the People’s Democratic Dictator¬ 
ship.” Other portions of the document provided for the exercise 
of state power through a system of people’s congresses and peo¬ 
ple’s governments elected by these congresses. It also stipulated 
that the new government was to be run according to the principle 
of “democratic centralism” which was to operate in the fol¬ 
lowing way: 

. . . the people’s congresses shall be responsible and accountable 
to the people; the people’s government councils shall be responsible 
and accountable to the people’s congresses. Within the people’s 
congresses and within the people’s government councils, the mi¬ 
nority shall abide by the decisions of the majority; the appoint¬ 
ment of the people’s government of each level shall be ratified by 
the people’s government of the higher level; the people’s govern¬ 
ments of the lower levels shall obey the people’s governments of 
the higher levels and all local people’s governments throughout 
the country shall obey the Central People’s Government. 

The Common Program also delineated the foreign policy of 
the new state, which was to “lean to the side” of the Soviet Union 
and other “people’s democracies.” The largest section of the Com¬ 
mon Program was devoted to economic policy. It defined a mixed 
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economy for China consisting of state-owned elements and semi¬ 
state-operated and semiprivate elements. 

In October 1953 the government began actively moving from 
the initial stage of political consolidation and economic rehabili¬ 
tation into the transitional stage which was to lead to the ul¬ 
timate goal of socialism and communism. It officially announced 
the “general line of the state during the period of transition to 
socialism.” The opening phase was the introduction of the first 
Five-Year Plan in 1953 and the announcement of a general elec¬ 
tion and the drafting of a new constitution. The administrative 
and constitutional reforms were designed to bring government 
policy and structure into close correlation with economic and 
social developments. 

Earlier in 1953 a committee had been formed to draft a con¬ 
stitution for the People’s Republic of China. It was headed by 
Mao Tse-tung and consisted of 32 people, of whom 19 were Com¬ 
munist Party members, mostly from the Party’s Central Com¬ 
mittee and Politburo. Among the non-Communist members of the 
committee, many—such as Kuo Mo-jo and Ch’en Chia-keng— 
followed the Communist line. An election committee, with Liu 
Shao-ch’i as chairman, was organized to supervise a planned gen¬ 
eral election. 

The Central People’s Government promulgated, on March 1, 
1953, the “Electoral Law of the People’s Republic of China for 
the National Congresses and Local Congresses at All Levels," 
which is still extant. Under its provisions all citizens who had 
attained the age of 18, except when disqualified by mental dis¬ 
ease or by reason of being classified as a member of the traditional 
landlord class, bourgeois reactionary or an adherent of the Kuo- 
mintang, were given the right to vote and be elected to office. 
Direct voting was to exist only at the base level where villagers 
elected their deputies to the local people’s congresses. The depu¬ 
ties to higher people’s congresses at district, provincial and na¬ 
tional levels were to be chosen by indirect election by the peoples 
congresses. 

According to the provisions of the electoral law the National 
Congress was to be composed of 1 deputy for every 800,000 per¬ 
sons from a province; 1 for every 100,000 persons from a munici¬ 
pality directly under the Central People’s Government and from 
an industrial municipality with a population of more than 900,- 
000 under a provincial government; 150 from the national mi¬ 
norities; 60 from the armed forces; and 30 from the Overseas 
Chinese. In 1954 the number of deputies to the National Congress 
was 1,226. The electoral law, by providing the machinery to elect 
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the National People’s Congress, effectuated the promulgation of 
the 1964 Constitution which required the approval of the Con¬ 
gress. 

The final draft of the Constitution, which was in fact a docu¬ 
ment originally drafted by Mao and the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party, was unanimously adopted by the 
drafting committee on March 23, 1954. Immediately, a nation¬ 
wide propaganda campaign was launched to familiarize the peo¬ 
ple with its contents before a final adoption by the National Peo¬ 
ple’s Congress. In September 1954 a general election was held; 
the deputies to the people’s congresses were elected level by level, 
culminating in the election of delegates to the National People’s 
Congress. One of the main functions of the delegates at the 
first National People’s Congress in Peiping was the adoption of 
the draft constitution, which was presented by Liu Shao-ch’i and 
passed unanimously on September 20 by secret ballot. 

In his report on the draft constitution in September 1954, Liu 
Shao-ch’i declared that the effectiveness of the Constitution 
would depend upon its implementation. He admitted that the 
difficulties would be many, for he said, “it is on the one hand, 
an epitome of our past struggle and, on the other, it provides us 
with a fundamental law on the basis of which to proceed with 
our present struggle.’’ “It does not mean,” he said, “that once the 
constitution is introduced, all its articles will automatically go 
into operation.” 

Many of the provisions of the 1954 Constitution have not gone 
into effect; others, which appear to have been implemented, sim¬ 
ply serve as the facade under the surface of which the Commu¬ 
nist Party exercises real power. In fact, the Constitution serves 
the regime largely as an educational and propaganda document 
which has been useful in that it appears to be about to fulfill the 
aspirations of the Chinese people. For more than half a century 
many had believed that achievement of a constitution would pro¬ 
vide a panacea for all of their country’s ills. 

Sometimes implicitly and sometimes openly, the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party has made it known that it is the chief source of 
state power and authority. In speeches and publications, how¬ 
ever, Communist leaders seldom justify their actions by invok¬ 
ing the powers vested in them by the Constitution. The 1964 
Constitution, like the Chinese constitutions that preceded it, 
places emphasis more on form than on the spirit of constitution¬ 
alism. It is a work of political expediency rather than funda¬ 
mental law embodying the political philosophy and principle of 
the government of a nation. 
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The Communist Constitution of 1954 

The Constitution of 1954 bears little resemblance to earlier 
Chinese constitutions and contains only a few features reminis¬ 
cent of the political forms of Imperial China. In style, substance 
and basic principles it most closely resembles the Soviet Con¬ 
stitution of 1936. 

There are, however, divergences. The Chinese Constitution, for 
example, contains no provisions parallel to those concerning the 
right to secede which is theoretically granted the constituent 
Republics of the Soviet Union. Also in contrast to the Supreme 
Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which is com¬ 
posed of two chambers, the Chinese National People’s Congress 
is a unicameral system. In the Soviet Union the Council of Min¬ 
isters, including its chairman or premier, is appointed by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, but in Communist China the 
chairman of the People’s Republic and the head of the State Coun¬ 
cil (premier) are, in theory, subject to the acceptance or rejec¬ 
tion of the National People’s Congress. The change of the Soviet 
Presidium into the Chinese Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress and the provision of a chairman and vice chair¬ 
man of the People’s Republic of China also have made the Chinese 
version of Communist government structure distinct from its 
Soviet prototype. 

The principle of the people’s democratic dictatorship is reaf¬ 
firmed in the 1954 Constitution. China is declared to be "a single 
multinational state.’’ In effect, it is a quasi-federation of the Han 
(Chinese) ne lonality and the various minor nationalities, uni¬ 
fied under the authority of the state, which, based on the various 
democratic classes, transcends national distinctions. Hence: 

... all the nationalities have freedom to use and foster the growth 
of their spoken and written languages, and to preserve or reform 
their own customs. These autonomous areas may adopt their own 
statutes and regulations subject to the approval of the Standing 
Committee of the National People's Congress. 

The first function of the state in the stage of new democracy 
is the development of industry and the betterment of the economy. 
Another function is the elimination of class antagonisms, to be 
achieved primarily by government regulation of the national 
bourgeoisie and other democratic classes. The state deprives 
“feudal landlords’’ and “bureaucratic capitalists” of political 
rights, subjecting all “exploiting” classes to reeducation con¬ 
ducted by the state. 

Provisions pertaining to the rights and duties of citizens are 
set forth in the 1954 Constitution. Duties include upholding the 
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Constitution, observing public order, preserving and protecting 
public property, paying taxes and enlisting in the military serv¬ 
ices. Work is declared to be a matter of honor for every citizen 
who is able to work. Rights include the exercise of political 
rights of election; full equality of women in political, economic, 
social and family life; freedom from intrusion; privacy of corre¬ 
spondence ; and freedom of press, assembly, association and dem¬ 
onstration. 

Property rights, such as that to own land and other necessities 
for production, are also guaranteed as is the right to inherit prop¬ 
erty. Both are subject, however, to the general limitation that all 
persons are forbidden by the state to use private property “to 
the detriment of the public interests.” 

These and other rights and duties have appeared in every con¬ 
stitution or provisional constitution since the Outlines of the Con¬ 
stitution of 1908, but the Chinese people have never possessed 
the majority of their declared rights. In Communist China in 
1966 the duties of citizens were real enough, but rights of 
citizens existed mainly on paper, and the lives of the people were 
rigorously controlled by the Communist Party. 

The Constitution requires the state to perform many services 
for the welfare of the people. These include the defense of na¬ 
tional sovereignty; the maintenance of public order; the suppres¬ 
sion and punishment of traitors and counterrevolutionary ele¬ 
ments ; the promotion of full employment and labor welfare; the 
improvement of labor conditions; the operation and management 
of social insurance, social welfare, and public health and sanita¬ 
tion programs; the establishment and operation of schools, and 
the regulation and promotion of educational and cultural activi¬ 
ties. Many services which are actually performed by the state, 
such as transportation and communication, are not prescribed in 
the Constitution. 

Stress is laid on economic planning. The state protects the 
rights of the peasant to own land and other means of production, 
and the peasants are to be guided and helped by the state to 
establish cooperatives “on a voluntary basis.” At the same time 
the state seeks to restrict and eventually eliminate “rich peasant 
economy.” Although the state promises to protect the right of 
capitalists to own means of production and other capital “ac¬ 
cording to law,” the Constitution explains that: 

The policy of the state towards capitalist industry and com¬ 
merce is to use, restrict and transform them. The state makes use 
of the positive sides of capitalist industry and commerce which 
are beneficial to national welfare and the people’s livelihood, re¬ 
stricts their negative sides which are not beneficial to national wel- 
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fare and the people’s livelihood, and encourages and guides their 
transformation into various forms of state capitalist economy, 
gradually replacing capitalist ownership with ownership by the 
whole people. 

Not only does the state forbid capitalists to engage in activities 
which disrupt the socioeconomic order or undermine the economic 
plans of the state, but it may “in the public interest” requisition 
or nationalize land and other means of production both in cities 
and in the countryside. 

The authority for amending the Constitution rests with the 
National People’s Congress. Constitutional amendments require a 
two-thirds majority vote of the entire membership of the National 
People's Congress, while laws and other bills require a simple 
majority. The Constitution does not provide other details of the 
procedure for amendment. 


STRUCTURE OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

Under the Constitution of 1964 the powers of state authority 
are shared by the National People’s Congress, the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress, and the chairman and vice chairman of 
the People’s Republic of China. No sharp distinctions are made 
between legislative, executive and judicial functions (see fig. 7). 

The National People’s Congress 

The powers of the National People’s Congress, as enumerated 
in the Constitution, are manifold. Described as the only “legis¬ 
lative authority in the country,” it is empowered to “supervise 
the enforcement of the Constitution" and, through its Standing 
Committee, it has the authority “to annul decisions and orders 
of the State Council which contravene the Constitution, laws 
and decrees.” In theory it also elects the chairman and vice chair¬ 
man of the People’s Republic, appoints numerous other officials 
and performs many other functions. 

In actual practice the National People’s Congress has no signifi¬ 
cant power. It normally meets once a year, on the call of its 
Standing Committee, and acts largely as a sounding board for 
Communist Party policy and a transmitter of Party policy to the 
lower levels of government and the people. In the congresses 
which have been held to date, sessions have been short; voting 
has been characterized by “unanimous decision”; and speeches 
have echoed the Party line after it has been explained to the as¬ 
sembled body. The state government is principally an administra- 
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Figure 7. Chinese Communist Government Organization , August 1966 






























































































































tive structure subject to the policy direction and control of the 
Chinese Communist Party. 

The National People’s Congress serves as a showcase and cen¬ 
ter for propaganda, where leaders of the various strata of the 
population are indoctrinated into the programs and policies of 
the government. The propaganda value is enhanced by the provi¬ 
sions that the deputies should actively assist in the execution of 
the laws and policies of the state and that they may attend the 
meetings of their electoral people’s congresses as observers. 

The Congress is elected for a term of 4 years. It has no perma¬ 
nent officers. At each session it elects a temporary presidium to 
direct its meetings and a secretary-general to assist in the exer¬ 
cise of its functions. The presidium elects a certain number of its 
members to preside over the sessions of the congress by turns. 

The Standing Committee of the Congress 

The Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress is 
composed of a chairman, a number of vice chairmen, a secretary- 
general and about 65 members. In theory, all of them are elected 
by the Congress and are subject to recall by it; in practice, the top 
leaders of this committee are all high ranking members of the 
Communist Party or leaders of other major “democratic parties.” 
The Committee serves to relieve the Congress of the burdens of 
national legislation, and, therefore, it is endowed with the role 
of a “little congress.” Of all its powers and functions, the en¬ 
actment of laws or decrees is perhaps the most significant. It 
normally meets twice a month. 

Other Committees of the Congress 

The Budget Committee of the Congress is responsible for the 
examination and review of the budget; it also examines and re¬ 
views final accounts. It is subject at all times to the control of 
the National People’s Congress and its Standing Committee. 

The Nationalities Committee was created as a compromise be¬ 
tween rigid unicameralism and the establishment of a second 
chamber representing the nationalities, as in the Soviet Union. 
Its function is to examine and study bills or parts of bills relative 
to affairs of the various nationalities handed down by the Con¬ 
gress or its Standing Committee. The following nationality 
groups are represented on this committee: Han Chinese, Tibet¬ 
ans, Uighurs, Chuang Miao, Chinese Moslems, Yi, Mongols, Thai, 
Puyi, Koreans, Kazakhs, Yao, Manchus, Pai and other smaller 
groups. 

The Bills Committee prepares the final drafts of bills submitted 
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to it by the Congress or Standing Committee. It has great im¬ 
portance, and its membership is carefully selected from experts 
to ensure precise handling of legislative enactments. 

There is also a Credentials Committee with technical functions. 

The Chairman of the People’s Republic 

The formal head of state is the chairman of the People’s Re¬ 
public. He represents the government in its relationship with for¬ 
eign states and receives their diplomatic representatives. He also 
has certain mandatory powers which result from decisions 
reached by the Party, normally through the National People’s 
Congress or its Standing Committee. He promulgates laws and 
issues decrees; appoints or removes the premier and other officials 
of the State Council; confers awards; proclaims general amnes¬ 
ties and grants pardons; proclaims martial law; proclaims a state 
of war; and orders mobilizations, all in pursuance of the resolu¬ 
tions of the National People’s Congress or its Standing Com¬ 
mittee. He also appoints and recalls diplomatic representatives 
of foreign states in pursuance of the resolutions of the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress. 

The chairman of The People’s Republic nominates the premier 
of the State Council and members of the National Defense Coun¬ 
cil to the National People’s Congress for election. He is presiding 
officer over the National Defense Council and Supreme State 
Conference. He does not exercise control over the premier or the 
State Council. His responsibilities, therefore, are largely proce¬ 
dural in character, but his office carries great symbolic impor¬ 
tance. 

The vice chairman assists the chairman in his work and per¬ 
forms such functions as delegated to him by the chairman. He 
succeeds the chairman in case of death or resignation. He may act 
as chairman if the latter is incapacitated by sickness for a pro¬ 
longed period of time. All of these functions are carried out 
through the machinery of the state government but under the 
immediate control of appropriate committees of the Party. 

The State Council 

The State Council, headed by a premier, is the executive organ 
of the highest state authority. The number of vice premiers 
varies, but there have been as many as 16. In early 1967 all vice 
premiers were members of the Communist Party, and the major¬ 
ity were in the Politburo. Before 1954, however, when coalition 
with the “democratic parties” was established policy, two of the 
then five vice premiers were non-Communists. 
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There are more than 40 ministers whose work is coordinated 
by the State Council. In addition to these, there are about 30 
commissions and bureaus under the Council. Administrative co¬ 
ordination by the State Council is exercised primarily through six 
staff offices and secondarily through the secretariat of the pre¬ 
mier’s office. 

The Constitution provides that the State Council is responsible 
to the National People’s Congress and reports to it or, when it is 
not in session, to its Standing Committee. The premier and the 
State Council are in office subject to the will of the majority of 
the National People’s Congress or its Standing Committee, but 
that majority is automatically unanimous in a one-party dictator¬ 
ship. 

The State Council issues orders and decisions through the State 
Council meeting. In effect, therefore, the premier is the coordi¬ 
nator of the ministers and commissions. The plenary sessions of 
the Council are held once a month as a rule and are attended 
by the premier, vice premiers, and the several ministers and com¬ 
mission chairmen. The administrative meetings are attended by 
the premier, vice premiers and the secretary-general of the 
State Council and are held on call by the premier. It is an “inner 
cabinet.’’ In their nomination to office, the premier is selected 
by the chairman of the People’s Republic and the ministers by 
the premier, and then all are elected by the People’s Congress. 
Since the fact of nomination assures appointment, the premier 
thus exercises power leadership over his ministers. 

The State Council, with the approval of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the National People’s Council, is empowered to set up, 
consolidate or abolish agencies which handle special types of busi¬ 
ness affairs. These organs include the People’s Bank of China, 
the New China News Agency and the Bureau of Broadcasting 
Affairs, all directly under the supervision of the State Council. 

Advisory Councils 

The chairman of the People’s Republic has two senior advisory 
bodies to aid him in his decisionmaking, the Supreme State Con¬ 
ference and the National Defense Council. 

The Supreme State Conference is an advisory body of approx¬ 
imately 300 members responsible to the chairman of the Repub¬ 
lic. Consisting of a cross section of the senior members of the 
state ministries and agencies, it actually serves as a sounding 
board for the explanation and dissemination of policy formulated 
by the Party. 

The chairman of the People’s Republic is commander of the 
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armed forces and chairman of the National Defense Council. The 
vice chairman and members of the Defense Council are elected by 
the National People’s Congress upon the nomination of the chair¬ 
man of the People’s Republic. 

Under the stipulations of the Constitution the National Defense 
Council is concerned with high military affairs; in practice it 
has at most an advisory role, and it would probably be more ac¬ 
curate to say it exists more as an honorific body with consider¬ 
able symbolic prestige. From 1954 to 1960 it has been convened 
only four times for sessions of 2 days. Many of its members are 
non-Communists, and almost one-third are former Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist generals. Its membership of over 100 would make it 
difficult for this body to perform a precise military policy de¬ 
velopment function. 


The Judicial System 

The Supreme People’s Court, the highest judicial body, directs 
and supervises the entire court system. The system is based on a 
three-level plan: the Supreme People’s Court; the provincial peo¬ 
ple’s courts; and the county people’s courts. In effect it is a two- 
instance system: the county court ordinarily functions as the 
court of first instance and the provincial as that of second. How¬ 
ever, the provincial court can conduct the initial trial in impor¬ 
tant cases which then are subject to appeal to the Supreme Court. 
In highly important cases the Supreme Court is empowered to 
conduct the trial of first instance, in which case no appeal is 
possible. Trial procedures in Communist China are not always in 
accordance with normal standards. During the period of land re¬ 
form and the campaign for the “suppression of counterrevolu¬ 
tionaries,” the government resorted to many unorthodox meas¬ 
ures, including mass denunciation in open meetings and the use 
of courts to conduct the preliminary investigation before trying 
the same case. 

The Supreme People’s Procuratorate 

In all courts the prosecution is performed by members of the 
Supreme People’s Procuratorate which is independent of the court 
system. While both the Court and the Procuratorate are author¬ 
ized to act independently of each other, each is directly re¬ 
sponsible to the National People’s Congress. 

Although the Supreme People’s Procuratorate performs the 
function of prosecution in the judicial system, its primary pur¬ 
pose is to protect the interests of the state and the Party. Specifi¬ 
cally, it has investigative authority over all departments of the 
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State Council, all local organa and persons working in these 
organs and the people in general and is not subject to interfer¬ 
ence by any state organ at any level. Its duties have been out¬ 
lined as follows: 

... to check the decisions, orders, and measure of state organs to 
insure conformity with the law; to inquire into criminal cases and 
to conduct prosecutions; to check the adjudication of people’s 
courts to insure their conformity with the law; to check the exec¬ 
ution of judgement and reform activities; and to exercise the right 
to prosecute or join in the prosecution of important civil cases 
involving the interests of the state and people. 

All procurators are either elected or appointed by the level of 
political organization in which they function. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Immediately following their conquest of mainland China, in 
October 1949, the Communists set up the six Greater Adminis¬ 
trative Regions (ta-hsing-cheng-ch’u): North China Region; Cen¬ 
tral-North Region; Northwest Region; East China Region; Cen¬ 
tral-South Region; Southwest Region. In each of these regions a 
Military and Administrative Council was established as the gov¬ 
erning and supervisory body of the area. Upon the adoption of 
the Constitution in 1954, however, all the Greater Administra¬ 
tive Regions were discontinued. 

Otherwise, the Communist rulers accepted the Nationalist pat¬ 
tern of local governmental divisions without substantial change. 
Except for certain adjustments, most of the provinces, munici¬ 
palities, and counties remained as they were before 1949. There 
were two important innovations: the establishment of national 
autonomous areas, consisting of autonomous regions, districts 
and counties; and the organization of people’s communes on or 
below the county level (see ch. 4, Ethnic Groups and Languages). 

The local government system in effect in 1966 is prescribed in 
the Constitution and Local Government Law, both passed by the 
National People’s Congress in September 1954. According to this 
system, local people’s congresses at all levels are the organs of 
government authority in their respective localities, while local 
people’s councils, that is, local people’s governments, are the 
executive organs of local people’s congresses at corresponding 
levels. 

Deputies to the people’s congresses of provinces, counties, spe¬ 
cial municipalities directly under central authority and other 
large municipalities divided into districts are elected by the peo- 
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pie’s congresses of the next lower level; deputies to the people’s 
congresses of municipalities not divided into districts, municipal 
districts, villages, nationality villages and towns are directly 
elected by the voters. All these deputies are subject to supervision 
by the units which elect them. The number of deputies to all 
local people’s congresses is provided in the Election Law of March 
1, 1953 (see table 2). 

Only at the lowest level under the hierarchical system of the 
Communists do the people vote directly. These elections are held 
every 2 years. There are several stages of indirect representation 
which intervene between the elections of the people’s congresses 
of communes and equivalent units at the base and the election of 
the Standing Committee by the National People’s Congress. 

Table g. Number of Deputiei to Local People’t Congreeeee »» Communiet 

China. 


Political unit 

Population iu< 

Number of deputise 

Villages and Towns 

Exceptionally small_ 

7- 15 


Not over 2,000 _ 

15- 20 


2,000 or above . 

20- 35 


Exceptionally large_ 

35- 50 

Counties _ .. 

Exceptionally small_ 

35-100 


Not over 200,000 _ 

100-200 


200,000 or more 

200-350 


Exceptionally large_ 

350-450 

Provinces 

Exceptionally small_ 

50-100 


Not over 20 million_ 

100-400 


20 million or above_ 

400-500 


Exceptionally large_ 

500-600 

Municipalities . _ 

_Exceptionally small- 

50 


Exceptionally large- 

800 


Source: The Election Law of March 1, 1953, of the Common Program, Ch. 

II, Arts. 9-18. 

The term of office of provincial people’s congresses is 4 years, 
and that of all other people’s congresses, 2 years. 

As local organs of state authority, the local people’s congresses 
formulate plans and policies of local administration, approve local 
budgets and financial accounts, and elect and recall local people’s 
councils and presidents of local people’s courts, there being no 
people's courts at the commune level. The sessions of the people’s 
congresses are called by the respective people’s councils. The peo¬ 
ple’s congresses of communes and equivalent levels meet quar¬ 
terly ; the congresses of all other local units meet annually. Extra 
meetings may be called whenever the people’s councils deem them 
necessary, or when requested by one-fifth of the congress mem¬ 
bership. 
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People’s Councils 

Members of the local people’s councils of different levels, 
whether they are provincial governors, mayors of cities, county 
magistrates, district administrators, commune chairmen or 
others, are all elected by the respective people’s congresses. They 
have the same term of office as the electoral people’s congresses. 
The number of delegates to the people’s councils is as follows: 
provinces and cities under direct control of the central govern¬ 
ment, 25-55; municipalities, 9-25 (for municipalities with an 
extra-large population, up to 45); counties, 9-21 (for counties 
with an extra-large population or with an extra-large number of 
villages and towns, up to 31); districts of a city, 9-21; and 
communes and equivalent units, 3-13. 

The people’s council of all local units other than the commune 
level meet monthly, and those of the latter twice a month. The 
meetings are presided over by the local chief administrators. 
The president of the local people’s court and the chief procurator 
of the local procuratorate (there being no such agencies at the 
commune level) may attend the meetings without the right to 
vote. 

The people’s councils function in three different capacities. 
First, as the executive organs of the people’s congresses they 
execute the resolutions of the latter, which cover all fields of 
local administration. Second, as the “presidiums” of the people’s 
congresses they exercise the powers of the people’s congresses 
when they are not in session, call them into session, and conduct 
the election of their deputies. Finally, they are the executive 
organs of orders and decisions of people’s councils of all higher 
levels in all fields of administration. 

The Commune System 

Since 1958 the basic administrative unit of the country has 
been the commune, which may comprise one or several villages in 
a county, and with a population range of from several to several 
thousand households. As originally conceived, the commune was 
an outgrowth of the Agricultural Production Cooperatives with 
all property rights taken from the peasant and placed in collec¬ 
tive ownership at the commune level. The peasant was to be paid 
a living wage for performing labor on a planned commune basis. 
In the more advanced communes, centralized dormitories, mess- 
halls, and nurseries were provided so that the utilization of 
female as well as male labor could be more effectively made. The 
commune therefore, was to be not only an administrative organ 
but a production unit, all products to be taken and disposed of 
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by the commune. Furthermore, the commune had been given the 
responsibility for maintaining a rural educational system and a 
militia. It was also the agent of the state’s trading and banking 
organizations. With complete control of the economic resources, 
the commune government was to have been able to undertake 
the building of small scale industrial establishments and water 
conservation projects. 

This highly centralized plan for regimented social mobilization 
at the grassroots did not last long. The peasants, exhausted by 
the high pressure program of the Great Leap Forward with 
which this commune plan was integrated, and resentful of mis¬ 
management and their loss of land tenure which they had ini¬ 
tially gained in the early takeover period of the Communists 
when the landlords were destroyed, forced a retreat upon the 
state. 

The retreat, which appeared to have begun in December 1958, 
finally culminated in the basic village unit being recognized as 
the operating center for cooperative agricultural efforts. Portions 
of land were also returned to the individual peasant family, on 
which to grow crops and livestock to be sold on the free market. 
The commune organization, therefore, while continued in name, 
reverted to a status of an administrative organ with a few 
specialized functions in the field of training a popular militia, 
and exercising responsibilities over pooled efforts which by their 
nature supported the villages in their individualized activities. In 
1966 the state was not in a position to command the peasants to 
raise crops to meet its requirements; rather it could only per¬ 
suade them to do so. 

Nationality Autonomous Areas 

There are two types of nationality autonomous areas: former 
dependencies of China and areas inhabited by minority national¬ 
ities in predominantly Han-Chinese populated provinces. Before 
the Communist conquest these areas were governed by native 
hereditary tribal chieftains nominally under the jurisdiction of 
provinces and counties. 

On February 22, 1952, the Government Administrative Coun¬ 
cil passed the General Program for the Implementation of Au¬ 
tonomy for Nationalities and the Decision and Enforcement 
Measure Concerning Implementation of Local Nationalities Coali¬ 
tion Governments. Under the provisions of the Genera] Program, 
autonomous regions or districts may be established in areas 
largely inhabited by minority nationalities. The autonomous re¬ 
gions or districts rank as provinces, counties, villages, or inter- 
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mediary between provinces and counties. People’s congresses are 
to be elected to serve as their organs of state authority. These 
congresses would further elect their people’s governments. In 
areas inhabited by two or more nationalities, all nationalities 
should be represented in the people’s government. 

By 1957 a total of 82 nationality autonomous regions, districts 
( chou ) and counties ( hsien) had been created. In addition, there 
were numerous nationality villages where minority nationalities 
lived in small compact communities within the country. The 
nationality village, however, remains a regular local unit. 

The governing bodies of the nationality autonomous areas, 
like all other local governments, may organize local public secur¬ 
ity forces, manage local finance and enact local regulations. How¬ 
ever, they are subject to tighter control by the central govern¬ 
ment than provinces and counties. The enactment of their 
people’s congresses must be approved by the Standing Committee 
of the National People’s Congress before they can take effect. All 
that their autonomy means is the right of various minority 
nationalities to use their own language instead of the Han- 
Chinese language, and retain certain cultural characteristics. 
The central and provincial governments are empowered to inter¬ 
fere in every aspect of local administration of these autonomous 
areas. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND ADMINISTRATION 

The Chinese civil service system is noted for its long history 
and for the importance attached to its administration. Civil 
service examinations were serious administrative affairs of the 
government during Imperial times. In the first years of the Re¬ 
public, the civil service administration suffered a setback at the 
hands of the warlord governments, but it was revived by the 
Nationalist government under which the Examination Council 
(Yuan) was in charge of the civil service examinations and 
other personnel affairs. With the establishment of the Commu¬ 
nist regime the traditional Chinese civil service system was cast 
aside a second time. 

The existing statute on Communist personnel administration 
was promulgated by the Central People’s Government on No¬ 
vember 5, 1961, and bears the title of Provisional Regulations on 
the Appointment and Dismissal of Working Personnel of the 
State Organs. This statute follows the western principle of con¬ 
trol-appointment ; that is, appointment as a means of control and 
supervision, instead of the traditional Chinese principle of 
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status-appointment, or appointment showing the status of the 
appointees. 

The Communist officialdom expanded tremendously in the first 
few years after the Communist takeover. Government employ¬ 
ment was regarded as a measure of relief against unemployment. 
Indiscriminate and unlimited recruitment of government officials 
followed. All college and middle-school graduates not employed 
by private enterprises were placed in the government. All "ac¬ 
tivists” in the various mass campaigns were considered loyal 
supporters of the regime and were rewarded, as far as possible, 
with government positions. Large numbers of unemployed in¬ 
tellectuals were given positions after a short period of training. 
There were, in addition, the large army of Communist cadres 
who had strong claims to spoils in the government. 

The need for a real recruitment policy began to be felt in the 
fall of 1953, when the reconstruction program called for quali¬ 
fied personnel for many types of specialized work. Because of the 
shortage of such personnel, however, selective recruitment was 
still not possible. The administrative personnel of the new enter¬ 
prise units to a large extent were drawn from the Communist 
Party. College graduates have constituted the principal supply 
of technical personnel. Other technical personnel have been ob¬ 
tained by special training of less qualified employees. 

The political indoctrination of public employees and appli¬ 
cants for government has been practiced on a large scale. The 
People’s Revolutionary University, like the Nationalist Central 
Training Corps, gives political training to persons already in 
government employment. It also gives instructions to cadres of 
the Communist Party, preparing them for advanced education. 
Similar training schools have been founded in many local govern¬ 
ment units. “Study” classes, symposiums and discussion groups 
have been organized in practically all public agencies, to famil¬ 
iarize employees with the doctrines of Communism and the 
policies of government. 

There is a special Personnel Division within the Secretariat of 
the State Council which seems to be responsible for the handling 
of personnel procedures and regulations pertaining to employees 
directly under the State Council. Below this level and going down 
to local government the administration of personnel is highly 
fragmented. 

In 1960 a Ministry of Personnel was established with broad 
responsibilities for personnel selection. It was closely associated 
with the Organization Department of the Party. In 1959, how¬ 
ever, this ministry was placed under the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs and renamed the General Personnel Bureau. This sub- 
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ordination of the Personnel Ministry served to bring together its 
general responsibilities over the bureaucracy with the Ministry 
of Interior’s responsibility for veterans’ affairs, the mass mobili¬ 
zation of labor for public works projects and the administration 
of welfare and relief programs. 

There is a range for promotions in the civil service, starting 
with a bottom grade 32 through grade 21 for recent college grad¬ 
uates to a high ceiling of about grade 11. A small group of high 
officials hold the 10 top grades. Criteria for awards are based 
on loyalty to the job; superior or model performance of duty; 
observance of discipline; suggestions, innovations and inventions 
which contribute to national welfare; actions protecting govern¬ 
ment property or preventing loss to the government; fighting 
illegal activity. 

The principles that prevail in personnel management are: the 
supreme authority of the Party, a highly centralized manage¬ 
ment procedure and consistency of purpose at the highest com¬ 
mand level. This has produced a disciplined and dedicated elite, 
but it has also resulted in inflexibility toward those below. 

There is a similarity between the state bureaucratic system 
in Communist China today and that of the Stalin period in the 
Soviet Union. The top echelon is overworked, tired and old, but 
they form an impenetrable roadblock for promotion from below. 
The bureaucracy, because of stern centralized direction and an 
overemphasis on ideological conformity, has suffered from stag¬ 
nation. Advancement is slow, and Party seniority and personal 
relationships still play an important role in the selection of indi¬ 
viduals for responsible positions. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CHINESE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 

The Chinese Communist Party is not mentioned in the 1954 
Constitution, and, in a formal sense, it exists outside the regular 
government. In actual practice, it dictates government policy and 
its execution at all levels of government. It does this through its 
hierarchical organizations which correspond closely to those of 
the government. 

In the top echelons of government, a relatively small group of 
leaders concurrently occupy high office in both the party and 
government. For example, Liu Shao-ch’i was in mid-1966 con¬ 
currently chairman of the People’s Republic of China and a 
member of the Politburo of the Party. Lin Piao was minister of 
defense, a member of the National defense Council, vice premier 
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and a member of the Politburo and its Standing Committee. 

In an article, “On Strengthening the Work Connected With 
The People’s Representative Conference” (September 1961) 
Tung Pi-wu, vice chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic as 
well as member of the Politburo of the Party, pointed out that 
all the laws and orders issued by the government have been in 
keeping with the decisions of the Party. He further described 
the "correct relationship between the Party and government” as 
follows: the Party should issue proper directives to the state 
administrative organs on the nature of the tasks to be carried 
out and the proper course to follow in their implementation; 
through the state administrative organs and their subsidiary de¬ 
partments, the policy of the Party should be enforced, while the 
operations of those organs should be supervised; and there should 
be selection and promotion of loyal and capable cadres for work 
in the state administrative organs. 

The physical presence of the Party in government depart¬ 
ments and mass organizations are the Party committees and 
cadres. The Constitution of the Communist Party stipulates that 
Party cells are to be formed in any government body or mass 
organization in which three or more Party members hold re¬ 
sponsible positions. These Party cells generally work in two 
ways; first, by telling Party member office workers how the office 
should be run and, secondly, by sending reports, when needed, 
to higher party organizations which give the necessary instruc¬ 
tions to the corresponding higher grade of government of¬ 
fice. When general work efficiency is to be raised, the Party 
organizes a “working emulation” movement. In these efforts the 
Party workers are assisted by such organizations as the Young 
Communists League and workers unions which are under the 
strict control of the Party. 
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CHAPTER 13 

POLITICAL DYNAMICS 


Since coming to power in 1949 the Communist regime under 
Mao Tse-tung has alternated between periods of relative moder¬ 
ation and periods of severity. The failure of the drastic Great 
Leap Forward, initiated in 1958 to achieve rapid industrializa¬ 
tion of the country, was followed by a period of retrenchment 
and recuperation. Later this was followed by the so-called Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution to reform the society which 
wracked the country and continued without resolution well into 
1967. 

All political power rests with the Chinese Communist Party. 
The few other political parties allowed are merely facades. The 
Party controls the governmental bureaucracy and the Army by 
means of parallel directional nets and by having Party personnel 
perform the major roles therein. All mass organizations are tools 
of the Party; the two most important, the All-China Federation of 
Trade Unions and the Young Communist League, have long 
been bulwarks of Party strength and under its complete control. 
The Party permeates all levels of the society. 

The original base of the Party were the peasants who consti¬ 
tuted at least 80 percent of the population and who supplied most 
of the manpower for the Army. The continued support or acquies¬ 
cence of the rural masses has been assured by the establishment 
of a system of advisory and supervisory Party cadres down to 
the lowest, or village, level. 

The landlord and business classes have been largely elimi¬ 
nated. The remaining potentially influential persons opposed to 
the regime belong to the intellectual class. Chou En-lai in 1956 
estimated that there were some 100,000 top intellectuals in the 
country, of whom 40 percent actively supported the Party and 20 
percent opposed it. 

Mao Tse-tung, a firm believer in the theory of permanent 
revolution, had long feared the loss of revolutionary zeal within 
the ranks of the Party. By 1965 he had become convinced that 
the people as well as the Party were becoming too satisfied with 
the status quo and were returning to the capitalist concept of 
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progress by means of material incentives. Mao considered this 
last tendency, which he called revisionism, to be already prev¬ 
alent in the Soviet Union, the leaders of which he castigated. 

To fight against revisionism Mao, in September 1965 at a 
meeting of the Central Committee of the Party, launched his 
Cultural Revolution. Initially it was aimed chiefly at the intel¬ 
lectuals and called for the elimination of all vestigial class priv¬ 
ileges. As his principal ally in the Cultural Revolution, he chose 
the Army, under the leadership of Defense Minister Lin Piao, 
who for several years had been indoctrinating all ranks within 
the Army with the thought of Mao Tse-tung. 

What apparently started as an attack against the intellec¬ 
tuals developed into an intraparty struggle. When Mao found out 
that he did not have the Party structure behind him, he closed 
the schools and directed Lin Piao to organize student groups to 
help propagate the revolution. On August 18, 1966, at a massive 
rally in Peiping, an organization composed of teenagers and 
called the Red Guards, paraded before Mao and Lin Piao. 

From then until mid-1967 the Red Guards were used by Mao 
to carry the Cultural Revolution into all parts of the country. A 
small red-covered book containing selected writings of Mao be¬ 
came their testimonial and their bible. By means of wall posters 
the Red Guards repeatedly attacked many senior Party members, 
including Liu Shao-ch’i, the Chairman of the People's Republic, 
and Teng Hsiao-p’ing, the Secretary of the Standing Committee 
of the Politburo, who appeared to be the leaders of the section of 
the Party opposed to Mao’s even though they never were so 
named in any official Party or government publication. 

THE RISE OF CHINESE COMMUNISM 

The Chinese Communist Party came into being on July 1, 1921, 
as one of the many expressions of popular discontent over the 
failure of traditional China to come to grips with the moderniz¬ 
ing process introduced and imposed on it by the technologically 
more advanced Western civilization. Contrary to the experience 
of the Soviets, the Chinese Party gained its strength by remain¬ 
ing largely in the rural areas and capitalizing on the grievances 
of the peasants. This it did with success unequaled by other 
reformist groups (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 

After a short-lived united front with the Kuomintang (Na¬ 
tionalist Party) disintegrated, the Nationalists and the Commu¬ 
nists fought against each other in several bitter battles. The 
two most important Communist military undertakings took place 
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in August 1927 at Nan-ch’ang, Kiangsi, where a revolt within the 
army was led by Chu Te and Chou En-lai, and in September 
1927 at the Autumn Harvest Insurrection in Hunan, led by Mao 
Tse-tung. Both of these insurrections failed, but Mao moved the 
remnants of his organization to the Chingkang mountains on the 
Hunan-Kiangsi border where he established a base. 

The establishment of local socialist councils, called soviets or 
soviet regimes, in the rural areas after 1927 gained momentum 
through the effectiveness of gaining peasant support for land 
reform programs. Such soviets sprouted in various provinces but 
mostly in the southeast. Mao Tse-tung and Chu Te moved to 
Southeastern Kiangsi and established the strongest and most 
important soviet in the country. 

In May 1930 a conference of the Central Committee of the 
Party was held in Shanghai for the establishment of a Central 
Soviet Government. At the First All-China Congress of Soviets in 
November 1931, Mao Tse-tung was elected Chairman of the 
Chinese Soviet Republic, and the capital was to be located in 
Juichin, Kiangsi. Soon thereafter, as a psychological gesture to 
gain status in the country, his government declared war on 
Japan which had just invaded Manchuria. In November 1931 the 
Chinese Soviet Republic adopted its first constitution, which was 
to last until 1954. The 1954 Constitution was still in effect in 
1967. 

The development of the soviets caused Chiang Kai-shek to start 
a campaign for their annihilation in 1930, and by 1933 he had 
severely battered the Communists. Because of this, at the Second 
All-China Congress of Soviets in January 1934, Mao Tse-tung 
was stripped of his powers, and power came into the hands of a 
Moscow-trained group known as the “returned students,” who 
owed allegiance to Stalin and the Comintern. 

On October 15, 1934, in order to escape further Nationalist 
attacks, the First Front Army, built by Mao and Chu Te, but 
now under the control of the “returned students,” set out with 
30,000 civilians on what became known as the Long March (see 
ch. 8, Historical Setting). The military ineptitude of the new 
leaders cost them the confidence of the Army commanders. This 
enabled Mao, after a fierce battle for power, to seize control of 
the Central Party and the military machinery at a conference in 
Tsunyi, Kweichow, in January 1935. He gained the support of 
the Comintern by this move. By October 1935 Mao had com¬ 
pleted the Long March to Northern Shensi, and by 1936 he had 
reestablished the Central Soviet and had made Yen-an its capital. 
He was now in complete command of the Chinese Communist 
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Party. The Long March had endowed him and the Party with 
prestige (see ch. 27, The Armed Forces). 

The Chinese Communists had certain advantages over the 
Nationalists: they did not have to maintain a formal govern¬ 
ment structure; they controlled no major cities so did not have to 
feed their populations; they had no problem of inflation; and they 
sustained discipline and morale through the prestige gained by 
close affiliation with the Soviet Union. 

Mao cut into the Nationalist’s support by appealing to the 
bourgeoisie, the students and the intellectuals. He worked directly 
to the masses to educate the peasants and to penetrate the ranks 
of the workers. The cadre leadership of the peasant-soldier ap¬ 
pealed to the young, and through their energy and training Mao 
was successful in overcoming the resistance of most of the village 
elders. 

In 1937, forced by an all-out war against Japan, the Kuomin- 
tang and the Communists established a united front against the 
Japanese. By 1939, however, it had begun to deteriorate, and 
Mao redefined his goals as follows: utilization of the united front 
for the defeat of Japan; the emphasizing of the revolutionary 
role of the peasants which was to take precedence over that of 
the proletariat; the building of an Army skilled in mobile war¬ 
fare and guerrilla tactics; and the isolation of the Nationalists 
by building a middle-of-the-road opinion calling for a united 
front of the “four class bloc”—the proletariat, the peasantry, 
the national bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie. 

Chiang Kai-shek never was enthusiastic for the united front, 
and, when forced by Japanese pressure to move his capital to 
Chungking, he reimposed a blockade on the Shensi Soviet, and 
by 1941 a veiled civil war had developed. In 1944 the Chinese 
Communists put forward a demand for a coalition government 
with the Nationalists. This was rejected by the Nationalists. 

When Japan surrendered in 1945 more serious efforts were 
made to join the Nationalists and Communists in a coalition 
government. General Marshall’s mission of November 1945 was 
accepted by both sides, and, in an attempt to avert a civil war, 
an agreement was signed in February 1946 for the integration of 
the Communist forces into the Nationalist army. It was never 
carried out, however, and the mission failed. 

In 1948 the Communists opened an offensive in the Yellow 
River area from Shantung. The same year Lin Piao conquered 
Manchuria and deprived the Nationalists of their best troops. 
The collapse of the Nationalists on the mainland in 1949 came 
faster than expected (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 
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Political Consolidation (1949-58) 

The gravitation of power into the hands of Mao Tse-tung in 
1949 was the result of real military, economic and mass power 
“by an elite of professional revolutionaries which had risen to 
power by basing itself on the dynamics of peasant discontent.” 
The power ingredients existed within the Chinese Communist 
movement and did not spring from decisions made in Moscow. 
Once in control, the Chinese Communists began to carry out 
social, economic and ideological measures directed toward com¬ 
plete change in China. 

The first year of Communist rule was one of moderation. Time 
was needed to take over the administration of all parts of the 
country and to prepare a large number of officials to replace the 
existing administrators. The experience of those who had held 
positions of responsibility in government, business, industry and 
education was needed to prevent a socioeconomic collapse. Most 
were kept in office, and Party control was maintained by placing 
military commanders in executive control of the six administra¬ 
tive regions into which China was then divided. 

Immediate attention was directed toward economic recovery 
through the restoration of the means of communication de¬ 
stroyed during the war years. Within 2 years railroad traffic was 
restored to normal, and new construction was begun. River 
transport was revived, and control over currency inflation 
instituted. 

In 1960, after a year of moderation devoted to the restoration 
of order and strengthening the economy, the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists initiated their participation in the Korean war and launched 
a violent propaganda attack against the United States. Coinci¬ 
dent with these activities, they shifted their internal policy to 
social revolution and attack on the social groups which were 
eventually to be eliminated. To universalize Party control, an 
edict was promulgated in July 1950 which provided for the con¬ 
fiscation of property in the possession of “war criminals, 
traitors, bureaucratic capitalists and counterrevolutionaries.” 
The punishment meted out to individuals in these groups ranged 
from 3 years’ imprisonment to death. Secret trials were followed 
by public denunciation, and public executions in the cities were 
witnessed by thousands. The distribution of land among the poor 
peasants was a first step toward collectivization. Landlords lost 
their property, but some were permitted to retain family plots. 
A “class struggle” campaign of vilification of all landlords and 
wealthy peasants took place, which lasted about a year. As a 
result, it has been estimated, that perhaps 10 million people were 
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annihilated and many others were placed in forced labor camps. 

The redistribution of the land of the destroyed landlord class 
was welcomed by the peasants, who by tradition were individual¬ 
ists, conservatives and believers in private ownership of property. 
This way of thinking, however, was contrary to the precepts of 
communism, and by 1965 the Party had instituted the Agricul¬ 
tural Production Cooperatives (see ch. 19, Agriculture). Al¬ 
though these met with resistance from the peasants, the massa¬ 
cres of the landlords in 1960-61 were still fresh in their minds, 
and by 1958 the Agricultural Production Cooperative councils, 
led by Party cadres, had penetrated completely the traditional 
village social and economic structure. 

In September 1951, in an address to 3,000 university profes¬ 
sors, Chou En-lai inaugurated a “study” campaign for ideolog¬ 
ical reform. The professors were informed of their new task to 
“train for our country 160,000 to 200,000 industrial, agricul¬ 
tural, communication and transport, medical and other categories 
of senior construction cadres.” The aim was to require the intel¬ 
lectuals to accept Communist dogma, by coercion if necessary. 

In achieving this end such techniques as “thought struggle,” 
criticism and self-criticism, denunciation and confession were 
employed. Public meetings were held in which the intellectuals 
were made to participate and accuse each other of distorted 
thinking. Written confessions and other means of public humili¬ 
ation were widely utilized. If the intellectuals failed to respond 
satisfactorily, in certain cases they were sent to “re-education 
camps.” 

The drives against the landlords and potential political enemies 
were followed in 1952 by a purge within the Communist Party 
and the bureaucracy. In January of that year Mao Tse-tung 
announced a nationwide campaign against “corruption, waste 
and bureaucratization,” which became known as the “three-anti” 
campaign. In the course of this campaign the Party claimed to 
have discovered a well-organized attempt by businessmen and 
industrialists to corrupt Party and government officials. This 
charge was enlarged into an attack on the “capitalist” class as a 
whole. Announcement was made of several thousand serious 
cases in 27 central government bodies, as well as in Peiping, 
Shanghai and Canton. 

By May 1952 a nationwide campaign against the “five poisons” 
of the bourgeoisie was instituted. This “five-anti” attack was 
directed against bribery, cheating on government contracts, 
theft of economic intelligence, tax evasion and stealing of state 
property. The “five-anti” campaign was especially thorough in 
Shanghai, where only 16 percent of the 163,400 business and 
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industrial establishments was classified as law abiding. Eight 
thousand establishments, or about 5 percent, were singled out 
for harsh treatment. It was reported by Party sources that 80 
percent of Shanghai workers and shopkeepers played a role in 
mass denunciations that followed. 

The control of ethnic minority groups was effected through a 
program of regional autonomy, promulgated in August 1952. Cer¬ 
tain cultural freedom was permitted these peoples in order to 
minimize their disaffection, but this was not permitted to inter¬ 
fere with the political organization of the areas inhabited by the 
Party. 

Following the elections of 1953, the first National People’s Con¬ 
gress convened in 1954. It promulgated the Constitution of 1954, 
which marked the end of the first 5 years in the life of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. During this time, by aggressive and 
ruthless action, the Chinese Communists had succeeded in con¬ 
solidating their control of mainland China. 

There followed a period of consolidation and some relaxation. 
Internally, the results of the aggressive campaigns of control of 
the previous 5 years were being assessed. Externally, a policy of 
conciliation toward the Afro-Asian complex of emerging nations 
was initiated at the Bandung Conference in April 1955 (see ch. 
14, Foreign Relations). 

In an address to the Supreme State Conference on May 2, 
1956, Mao Tse-tung first revealed the inauguration of the Hun¬ 
dred Flowers Campaign, which was later defined as a movement 
“to promote freedom of independent thinking, freedom of debate, 
freedom of creation and criticism, freedom of expressing one’s 
own views.” At first it was limited to the expression of views on 
literature, art and scientific research, but by November it had 
been broadened to include the political realm. There was a two¬ 
fold objective in this movement: to find a solution to the prob¬ 
lem of internal contradictions; and to disclose discontentment, 
so as to be able to formulate plans to remove it. 

Believing the program to be sincerely motivated, the intellec¬ 
tuals began attacking Party policy and programs with such 
candor that the Party saw in their comments ominous signs of 
disloyalty. The example of the intellectuals was soon followed by 
the public at large. Student unrest grew, and anti-Communist at¬ 
tacks sprang up in the major universities at Peiping, Shanghai 
and Nanking. 

In 1957 the Party abandoned the Hundred Flowers movement 
and launched a rectification campaign in which cadres were 
dispatched to all schools and other institutions implicated to 
enforce conformity by subjecting student and faculty to political 
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investigation. Those found guilty were punished by ways rang¬ 
ing from demotion to execution. The Hundred Flowers move¬ 
ment left deep-seated distrust of the intellectuals in the minds of 
the Party leaders. 

In the economic field a first Five-Year Plan was carried out 
between 1952 and 1957. The collectivization of agriculture was 
part of this plan but was given less emphasis than the develop¬ 
ment of heavy industry, particularly in Manchuria, with the 
help of the Soviet Union. Under this plan centralized planning 
and control was emphasized, and the role of the Party commit¬ 
tees was minimized because they were not permitted to interfere 
with the managerial functions. 

In November 1957 a second Five-Year Plan, which envisaged 
continuing Soviet aid, had to be scrapped when the promise of 
such aid was not forthcoming. Thereafter economic planning 
became increasingly decentralized. Central government personnel 
were transferred to the provinces in large numbers which led to 
great increases in Party participation in economic enterprises. 

The Great Leap Forward and the Communes 

At the National People's Congress held in February 1958 the 
revolutionary Great Leap Forward was launched. Primarily eco¬ 
nomic in nature, it was a program designed to utilise the vast 
manpower of the country, to foster heavy industry and increase 
agricultural production. The building of millions of homemade 
furnaces for the manufacture of pig iron was the chief program 
to help industry directly. The institution of rural communes 
which would release manpower for work on such major projects 
as irrigation works and hydroelectric dams was an integral 
part of the program. 

The Great Leap Forward was not successful. Among its con¬ 
sequences were a food shortage, also contributed to by natural 
disasters; shortages of raw material for industry; overproduction 
of poor quality goods; the deterioration of industrial plants 
caused by overuse of machinery and the lack of spare parts; 
and the slackening of effort on the part of peasants and intel¬ 
lectuals. 

Peiping became aware of these failures, and in early 1969 
the “three level systems of ownership” was instituted, which 
placed the Commune on top; Production Brigade in the middle, 
with control over a cluster of villages; and the Production Team 
at the basic single-village level. The concentration of power 
at the Commune level slipped down first to the Production Bri¬ 
gade and finally to the Production Team. The Production Bri- 
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trades eventually became administrative units handling auditing, 
receiving production quota reports and dispensing cash and pay¬ 
ments in kind to the peasants. The Communes also became ad¬ 
ministrative centers which controlled certain functions, such as 
banking, water control and use of the militia. In effect, the pea¬ 
sant farmer was back to working his own land and cooperating 
with his neighbor in joint projects. This was a great victory 
for the peasants who in their traditional independence had 
strongly resisted the dictatorial control of the Commune cadres 
(see ch. 19, Agriculture). 

In January 1961 the Central Committee of the Party devised 
a plan to cope with the economic crisis thus created. Industry 
was ordered to cut back and to place emphasis on efficiency in 
production and labor utilization. Regularization of production 
was stressed, and reckless expansion was discouraged. The qual¬ 
ity and variety of products were to be improved. Management 
was to be given more leeway, and the role of the technician 
was better recognized. A rectification campaign was then begun 
to correct and curb the dictatorial tendencies of the Production 
Team leaders. Intellectuals again were recognized, and schools 
returned to being schools. At no time, however, did the Party 
retreat from its position that the principles behind the Great 
Leap Forward were correct. 

The Party hierarchy had, in effect, reinstituted some measure 
of centralized control and planning, although not to the extent 
exhibited in the First Five-Year Plan modeled after Soviet ex¬ 
perience. Nevertheless, although the mass-line concept was con¬ 
tinued, a pragmatic approach favoring practical and effective 
solutions to problems had gained adherents. 

The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 

In early 1965 the Chinese Communist leaders reportedly were 
anticipating a military attack by the United States. The dis¬ 
cussions that occurred at this time on how best to prepare for 
this possibility appeared to observers of the China scene to 
widen the gap between the Maoists and the pragmatists. In the 
military field the issue became one of placing dependence on a 
“people’s war’’ versus modernizing of the armed forces. Lin 
Piao’s speech of September 1965 indicated that he was an advo¬ 
cate of the former. This view prevailed, and the chief of the 
People’s Liberation Army, Lo Jui-ch’ing, a proponent of pro¬ 
fessionalism, was purged in November 1965. 

The unfavorable turn of the war in Vietnam and the political 
reversal in Indonesia, where the Communist coup in October had 
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failed, added to the consternation caused by the failure of the 
Great Leap Forward. The high birth rate and the shortage of 
food also increased popular discontent. In addition, the gap 
between the city and village was widening, and the new urban 
society was losing its revolutionary zeal in the pursuit of educa¬ 
tion, status and stability in society. In many areas Mao’s revolu¬ 
tionary dogma was being questioned. 

The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution was therefore or¬ 
ganized by Mao Tse-tung to rejuvenate the Communist revolu¬ 
tion he had engineered and brought to power. Mao was faced 
with an insistent trend toward a leveling off and stabilization of 
the Party’s dynamics which he believed was moving Communist 
China toward revisionism or imitation of the domestic policy of 
the Soviet Union. Whereas his past revolutionary achievements 
had been accomplished from the bottom up, Mao was now con¬ 
fronted with the necessity of directing the Cultural Revolution to 
reform society from the top down. 

All this indicated to Mao that bold action was necessary to 
recapture the old revolutionary dynamism. Other Party leaders, 
not necessarily disloyal to Mao, believed that changed conditions 
called for new methods to solve the problems that had arisen. 
To Mao, however, "red” had become more important than "ex¬ 
pert,” and those intellectuals and technocrats whose views di¬ 
verged from his were disloyal and had to be curbed or if neces¬ 
sary, purged; only a total mobilization of faith could save the 
revolution. 

The event which brought the Cultural Revolution to the sur¬ 
face occurred in November 1966 when a Shanghai journal 
launched an attack on Wu Han, a respected historian and deputy 
mayor of Peiping. He had written a play about the intrigues of 
an ancient ruler, into which was read a criticism of the existing 
order. The attack upon it was used as a warning to those in¬ 
tellectuals who were questioning whether Mao’s militant dogma 
was responsible for the long series of diplomatic setbacks abroad 
and economic troubles at home. Months of increasing criticism 
of the country’s intellectuals and artists culminated in May 1966 
in a public confession by Kuo Mo-jo, Communist China’s most 
famous writer, in which he suggested that all his works should 
be burned. 

In June 1966 Peiping’s mayor, P’eng Chen, was removed from 
his post. This was the highest Party official to date who had 
incurred Mao’s wrath. The reason for the act was difficult to 
ascertain since P’eng Chen was known as a “hard-liner,” but he 
was presumably aligned with elements of power in Mao’s op- 
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position. In July 1966 Lu Ting-yi, Party director of propaganda, 
was also removed in disgrace. Lu, known to be a Party regular, 
was considered an obstructionist to Mao’s plan to instill the 
revolutionary elan in the masses by bypassing the Party bureau¬ 
cracy. 

Mao's reaction, based on experience, was to turn to the Army 
where in Lin Piao he had a stanch supporter. He also needed 
shock troops, however, and in August 1966 the Central Committee 
met and ordered the “recapture of leadership from those taking 
the capitalist road.” A new organ of power called the Cultural 
Revolutionary Committee was also created, and Ch’en Po-ta, a 
Mao confidant, was appointed to head it. Mao’s wife, Chiang 
Ching, heretofore in the background, became deputy chairman 
of this Committee and later cultural advisor to the Army. In 
late 1965 or early 1966 students were mobilized to assist in de¬ 
stroying entrenched power in the Party and government and 
were directed not to fear the chaos that might result from 
their actions. 

In May 1966 pro-Mao students of Tsinghua University began 
by denouncing the university leaders and numerous professors 
for rightist views. This was followed by similar activities in 
Peiping, Nanking, Sian, Cheng-chou and Wu-han. The universi¬ 
ties and secondary schools were given a long vacation in lieu of 
the summer holidays, during which time they were prepared 
for their revolutionary task. On August 18, 1966, the Red Guards, 
now officially organized, were paraded before Mao at a massive 
rally in Peiping. On this occasion Lin Piao was presented as 
heir designate to Mao. The slogan of the Guards became “Learn¬ 
ing revolution by making revolution.” 

Mao followed by closing all middle schools and universities for 
the full school year on pretense that educational reforms were 
to be drafted. This was a radical step since it meant interrupting 
the training of personnel for the new technology. Following this, 
there was a declaration that the entire populace would continually 
study the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung. Initially, 35 million copies 
of a red-covered book containing selected quotations from Mao’s 
works were disseminated throughout the country. People were 
observed carrying and studying the red book in public, and Red 
Guards would appear at public gatherings of whatever description 
to read to the assembled groups excerpts from Mao’s writings. 

It soon became apparent that the trend the Cultural Revolution 
had taken had caused a cleavage within the Party itself. Mao 
depended more and more upon agencies outside of the Party 
structure to support his policies. The supremacy of the Party 
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apparatus was challenged by the growing importance of the 
Army as a political instrument and by the specially constituted 
Cultural Revolutionary groups. The Communist Youth Corps was 
immobilized, and its functions were taken over by the Red Guards. 
The purge of many of Mao’s old companions brought the inner 
Party struggle into bold relief. 

From September through November 1966 the Red Guards 
rampaged throughout China intimidating store owners, raiding 
the private homes of alleged reactionaries and destroying or 
defacing traditional works of art. One tactic was to change 
street names; for example, the one before the Soviet Embassy 
became known as Struggle Against Revisionism Street. They 
also humiliated Party and industrial leaders whom they con¬ 
sidered to be disloyal by parading them in public dunce caps. 

When it became obvious to Mao and his supporters that the 
excesses were causing serious resentment, they admonished the 
Red Guards to use “reason and not coercion” in their attacks. 
The Red Guards were centrally controlled, but it was not feasible 
to enforce rigid discipline over their activities. Attacks on Party 
officials, and especially Chairman of the Republic Liu Shao-ch’i, 
continued, and Mao’s wife, Chiang Ching, became the leader of 
defamations against persons selected for disgrace. 

In December 1966 a new group, known as the Revolutionary 
Rebels emerged. This was an adult group recruited from among 
such groups as workmen, civil servants in the ministries and 
employees of the railroads, airports and hotels. Its mission was 
to undercut the power of certain Party members, especially Liu 
Shao-ch’i and Teng Hsiao-p’ing, and so-called rightist elements 
who were reported to have subscribed to economism. 

To Mao and his supporters economism meant the demand for 
material incentives, such as pay raises, bonuses and other benefits 
designed to capture the allegiance of the workers. This worked 
at cross-purposes to the so-called spiritual incentives regarded 
by Mao as essential to the creation of the ideal Communist man 
who was at once a worker, a peasant and a soldier. Economism 
was said to aggravate the differences between rural and urban 
society and for this reason could not be tolerated. Trade unions 
were suspended in January 1967. 

Meanwhile the efforts of the Revolutionary Rebels to penetrate 
into and control the factories and ministries met with opposition 
from the provincial authorities and Party leaders and, in the 
main, were unsuccessful. The strength of the entrenched Party 
interests lay in their diffuseness rather than their cohesion. Al¬ 
though denunciation of Party leaders continued to emanate from 
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Peiping, no large-scale purges at the regional bureaus or lower 
levels took place. Resistance checked at one place would appear 
at another. Uprisings and disorder were reported from Inner 
Mongolia, Manchuria, Tibet and many other provinces. Shanghai, 
Canton and Tientsin had troublesome uprisings. Indications 
were that the Army was not functioning unitedly for Mao and 
Lin Piao. In Sinkiang Province it was reported that Wang En- 
mao, the military and political chief, had threatened to capture 
the nuclear installation in an anti-Mao resistance move. No de¬ 
cisive victory for either side was foreseeable in March 1967. 

In February 1967 the Shanghai local radio proclaimed a new 
era, initiated by the formation of a provisional Shanghai People’s 
Commune, said to be patterned after the Paris Commune of 
1871. Peiping also reported that similar provisional Communes 
were to be established throughout the country, Peiping and 
Tai-yuan being next in order. It was reported that Mao’s plan 
was to bypass the bureaucrats who had been disloyal, self-serving 
and unresponsive. The provisional Communes were later to be 
made permanent through universal elections of commune com¬ 
mittees. 

It was noted that there were several problems to be overcome 
in setting up Communes: officials in power were certain to op¬ 
pose them for bypassing their authority; new officials were not 
likely to be experienced in government and management; and 
the Paris Commune offered an unreliable model since it had lasted 
only 2 months. The Paris Commune called for universal suffrage, 
the recall of chosen leaders at any given time, abolition of the 
standing army and organization of a popular militia, abolition 
of the police and installation of a system of popular surveillance, 
and replacement of economic managers with elected worker dele¬ 
gates. 

By the end of February 1967 reports indicated a slowdown in 
the pace of the Cultural Revolution. Middle schools were being 
reopened, and the Red Guards were being checked by restriction 
of their travel and by disciplinary admonitions. The Revolutionary 
Rebels were also being curtailed in their actions to usurp power 
in the provinces. The Shanghai Commune was reported to have 
been disbanded. 

On March 9, 1967, Peiping announced the rehabilitation of 
the All-China Federation of Trade Unions and also of the All- 
China Youth Federation, the root organization of the Communist 
Youth Corps. At about the same time the Army was dispatched 
to the fields to assist the peasants during the planting season 
and thus forestall the possibility of famine which might result 
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if the peasants reacted with passive resistance to the excesses 
of the Cultural Revolution. Attacks against the party and govern¬ 
ment structures in strategic provinces diminished because their 
knowledge and experience were needed to keep the economy run¬ 
ning. The Maoist Headquarters also began urging the end of 
indiscriminate violence against Party cadres. At the same time it 
advocated the formation of committees in all areas—made up of 
representatives of the Army, of the revolutionary groups and of 
Party cadres—to carry on the Cultural Revolution. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Role 

When the Chinese Communist Party came to power in 1949 
it claimed a membership of some 4.5 million; by 1952 this had 
increased to 6 million; by 1961 to 17 million; and by 1967 to 
over 20 million (see table 3). Although this made it the largest 
Communist Party in the world, among all Communist countries, 
it had the smallest proportion of Party members per capita, 
perhaps 1 to 38, in 1967. 

As the repository of doctrine, the Party stands apart from, 
although it pervades, the formal institutions of government; 
these institutions, however, are instruments through which the 
Party normally activates policy which only it has the power to 
determine. To the Chinese Communists, the government is the 
formal bureaucratic structure which dominates society, whereas 
the Party is the organized expression of the will of the worker 
and the vanguard and protector of the people. It, therefore, is 
charged with resolving the contradictions between state and 
society and utilizing its power and control to effectuate coordi¬ 
nation. For the Party to assume the operational functions in¬ 
herent in the governmental organization would inhibit its free¬ 
dom to make innovative actions based on doctrine (see ch. 12, 
The Governmental System). 


Table 3. Chinese Communist Party Growth in Selected Years, 1981-97 


Ymar Member* 

1967 .. 20 , 000 , 000 * 

1964 ... 18 , 000 , 000 * 

1961 _ 17 , 000,000 

1969 - 13 , 960,000 

1967 - 12 , 720,000 

1966 - 10 , 734,000 

1966 - 9 , 393,000 

1964 - 7 , 869,000 


Year 

Member* 

1953 _ . 

_ 6 , 612,000 

1952 _ 

_ 6 , 002,000 

1951 _ 

_ 5 , 762,000 

1950 _ 

5 , 821,000 

1949 .. 

4 , 500,000 

1948 _ 

_ 3 , 066,000 

1947 _ 

_ 2 , 759,000 

1946 _ 

1 , 348,000 
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Year Member§ 

1945 _ 1,211,000 

1944 _ 853,000 

1942 _ 736,000 

1941 _ 763,000 

1940 _ 800,000 

1937 _ 40,000 

1934 - 300,000 

1933 _ 300,000 


Year 

Mtmbt ra 

1930 _ 

_ 122,318 

1928 - _ 

_ 40,000 

1927 _ 

_ 10,000 

1925 _ 

_ 960 

1923 _ 

_ 432 

1922 _ 

_ 123 

1921 _ 

_ 57 


'Estimate 

Source: Adapted from Franz Schurman, Ideology and Organization in Com¬ 
munist China , p. 129. 


The Party exercises control and leadership in a variety of 
ways. Party members hold all of the key positions in the govern¬ 
ment, and, in addition, the Party has functioning organs which 
parallel those of the government at all levels, from the national 
government to the villages. These Party organs make the de¬ 
cisions that the governmental organizations merely carry out. 
The Party also permeates all other organized units within the 
society; its representatives are found in factories, schools, pro¬ 
duction brigades and military units. The Party thus exercises 
the true political power throughout the entire country. 

Party members monopolize the key leadership positions in gov¬ 
ernment at all levels and simultaneously hold Party positions at 
the same level. This system ensures that they are subject to 
instructions coming to them through the Party as well as through 
government channels. Large numbers of non-Party members work 
for the government, but the system guarantees that they do not 
attain positions of power and influence; if a non-Party member 
appears to hold a key position, it will be found that his deputy 
is a Party member and actually wields the power. The role of the 
Party in government is to deny the growth of independence in 
the bureaucracy, especially in the economic and security areas 
where the very nature of the functions breeds power. 

Political activities and participation normally take place with¬ 
in the Party and on the terms dictated by it. Competitive or 
partisan politics are absent because of the lack of free choice by 
the people. The people can either support the Party or go through 
the motions of supporting it. For those who dissent, corrective 
measures take the form of indoctrination, criticism or self-criti¬ 
cism leading to reform; if these means of discipline fail or are 
inappropriate, other punitive measures are used (see ch. 26, 
Public Order and Internal Security). 
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Organization 

The highest authority of the Party is the National Party 
Congress, which is elected hierarchically from the lower con¬ 
gresses of the Party (see fig. 8). Since the Chinese Communist 
Party was founded in 1921, there have been eight Party Con¬ 
gresses, the last of which—still extant—held sessions in Sep¬ 
tember 1956 and May 1958. Among its more important functions 
are the approval of long-range Party policy, the approval of the 
Party rules submitted to it for ratification and validation of the 
appointment of Central Committee members. 

In theory, the Central Committee, made up of all of the top 
members of the Party, has unlimited power. Because of its large 
size and infrequent meetings, however, it has not played a major 
role. 



Figure 8. Chinese Communist Party Organization, December 1966 

In practice, the Politburo, which is appointed by the Central 
Committee, is the supreme decisionmaking body of the Party. It 
has a Standing Committee of seven members where the hard 
core of Party power is concentrated. The Politburo carries out 
its supervision and control through a number of departments or 
committees, which vary in numbers, but generally coincide in 
activity with the functional areas in which the governmental 
organization is divided. In 1966 these departments were reported 
to be as follows: the Organization Department, Propaganda De¬ 
partment, United Front Work Department, Agricultural and 
Forestry Political Department, International Liaison Department, 
Industry and Communications Political Department, Finance 
and Trade Political Department, Higher Education Department, 
Social Affairs Department and Women’s Work Department. These 
departments work to the Politburo through the Secretariat which 
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wields great power as the administrative center of the Party 
apparatus. The Military Affairs Committee, which actually makes 
all policy decisions regarding the armed forces, is supervised 
directly by the Politburo itself. Below the national level the or¬ 
ganization of the Party becomes less complex as the governmental 
structure simplifies progressively in organizational pattern. 

There are six Central Bureaus of the Party located at regional 
control points. First established in 1949, these were later 
abolished. In 1961, however, they were reinstated, apparently 
for the purpose of tightening the ties between the national 
Party organization and the provincial committees which had 
been loosened by the remoteness of Peiping from the local interest 
of the provinces. There is no parallel governmental structure. 
These bureaus are located in Northeast China (Mukden), North 
China (Tientsin), East China (Shanghai), South Central China 
(Canton), Southwest China (Ch’eng-tu) and Northwest China 
(Sian). 

One device through which the Party maintains control is the 
Party Fraction, composed of the highest leaders within a particu¬ 
lar staff office or ministry of the national government who are 
said to be designated by the Organization Department of the 
Politburo. The responsibility of the Fraction is to see to it that 
Party policies are carried out; each is the center of power in 
the particular organization to which it belongs. Their functions 
are more important than those of the Party Committee, although 
some members may be included in both groups. 

All government bodies and other institutions from top level 
to bottom have Party Branches to which every Party member 
must belong. Policy directives are often transmitted through 
Party channels before they become known to non-Party cadres 
through administrative channels. Each Branch is led by a Party 
Committee, the membership of which is approved by the next 
higher echelon of Party organization. The functions of the Party 
Committees are less important than those of the Party Fractions, 
although some members may be included in both groups. 

Political influence is exercised in all Party Branches through 
“study sessions” which are held regularly, usually once a week 
for 2 hours. Non-Party cadres must also attend these sessions, 
which are organized into small groups to discuss subjects deter¬ 
mined by the Party hierarchy. It is likely that a cadre may need 
to attend more than one session since he often is a member of 
more than one organization, for example a government body 
and a mass organization. Branches, with Party Committee ap¬ 
proval, can impose a variety of administrative disciplines, the 
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most dreaded being expulsion from the Party and the resulting 
ostracism. 

Particularly sensitive units within a governmental, industrial 
or other organization are designated as watchdog units and are 
usually completely staffed with Party members. Personnel bu¬ 
reaus, which control promotions, transfers and demotions, are 
the most common type. Party Committees usually have their 
offices adjacent to personnel bureaus, and some—often the same 
Party members—belong to both units to ensure a greater degree 
of Party control. 

A prime feature of all Communist Parties is the cadre system. 
To the Chinese Communists the word “cadre” refers to Party 
members, or groups of members, who have a leadership role. 
Mao Tse-tung has defined a cadre as a combat leader who is 
closely identified with the group he leads but is always beholden 
to higher Party discipline. Mao calls them the teachers as well 
as the pupils of the masses and explains that they are the trained 
leadership vanguard endowed with “ability” and “virtue.” 

In October 1949, according to a study of the Organization 
Department of the Central Committee, there were 720,000 cadres, 
and by September 1952 this figure, excluding military cadres, 
had increased to 2,750,000. More recent figures are not available, 
but presumably there has since been a large increase in their 
numbers. 

Cadre training is accomplished through detached schools or¬ 
ganized in a hierarchical system for selected talent. Most are 
trained, first in the regular schools, then by inservice instruction, 
then through self-education and group study sessions. Rectifica¬ 
tion campaigns are conducted periodically to raise ideological 
vitality and correct any “wrong attitudes” that may have low¬ 
ered the motivations of cadres. Hundreds of training manuals 
and handbooks are distributed through the Party Committees. 

The most serious problem has been that too much was often 
expected of cadres who lacked either the educational background 
or sufficient time to absorb the instruction. To budget time, the 
Party developed a system with variations illustrated by the 
5-2-2-1 plan: 3 days on the job working; 2 days in group 
sessions, which include study, criticism and self-criticism; 2 days 
for individual study; and 1 day of rest. Studies include leadership 
techniques and political and cultural indoctrination. 

The Party has discovered many weaknesses in the cadre system. 
After the Great Leap Forward it was discovered that cadres 
were reporting successes which did not exist. Some padding was 
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done for self-aggrandizement, but much of it could have been 
forced by too much pressure from above. It was also found that 
the intellectual cadres gravitated toward technical professionalism 
at the expense of revolutionary zeal, whereas the peasant cadres 
became concerned that their lack of education would be a handi¬ 
cap to their advancement in leadership. 

Some other weaknesses are inherent in the system. Among them 
is what cadres refer to as commandism, or the sin of arrogance. 
Its antithesis—being taken in by the group they were designed 
to lead—is equally deplored. The distinction between “red” and 
“expert” comprises one of the most serious unresolved problems 
of the Party. The dedicated or “red” cadre is preferred over the 
technically trained or “expert” cadre, but a combination of the 
two is the ideal to be attained. “Red” cadres in the directional 
line have frequently clashed with the “expert” cadres operat¬ 
ing in an advisory capacity. 

The greatest fear of the Party, however, is that as cadres get 
older they will degenerate into bureaucrats. The Party uses this 
term to refer to those who strive for routinization and rationali¬ 
zation of their functions in order to maintain the status quo. In 
contrast to such bureaucrats are those who, operating from a 
base of revolutionary zeal, strive for human solidarity. 

Membership 

Recruitment policy was indiscriminate in the early periods of 
the Party’s political successes, but this later necessitated the 
sloughing off of undesirables and opportunists. As the Party 
established itself in power, recruitment procedure became more 
strict, and attention was directed more closely to the motivation 
and potential usefulness of the applicant. 

A Party candidate in 1966 was required to submit a lengthy 
application with two endorsements by Party members. After he 
was investigated and determined to be eligible, a Branch mem¬ 
ber was assigned to cultivate him. If this judgment was favora¬ 
ble, the applicant was required to present his case to a Branch 
meeting where, in open discussion, he was subjected to analysis 
and criticism. If, after this, he was accepted, he became a can¬ 
didate member for a probationary period of 1 year before full 
membership was conferred. If he failed he could resubmit his 
application after a period of self-correction. More simplified pro¬ 
cedures applied in cases where the applicant had good Party 
connections and at times when policy dictated the need for mass 
recruitment. 

Among those accepted as recruits were persons classed as 
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positivists, or the eager idealists with the correct working class 
background; students, known as the new intellectuals and needed 
for their ability; and the old intelligentsia, who, through proven 
reform, could be accepted for their talents. Those excluded from 
membership have been variously described as counterrevolutiona¬ 
ries, bureaucratic capitalists, reactionaries, the old landlord class 
and “lackeys of the imperialists.” 

The latest figures available on the social backgrounds of Party 
members are those for 1957. The breakdown at that time was 
as follows: workers, 13.7 percent; peasants, 66.8 percent; intellec¬ 
tuals, 14.8 percent; and others, 4.7 percent. 

In 1952 the Party had an excess of peasant members. On the 
other hand, non-Party intellectuals were in positions of respon¬ 
sibility in government and industry because of their training and 
ability. There was an urgent need to recruit as replacements 
new intellectuals because of the economic tasks at hand. To meet 
the need, institutions of higher education were required to impart 
Party ideological training in addition to the standard curriculum. 
In 1967, however, under the Cultural Revolution, it appeared that 
Mao Tse-tung was facing a growing alienation of the intellectuals. 

Leadership 

When the Cultural Revolution was launched in 1965, the unity 
of the Chinese Communist leaders, which had been forged in 
struggle and common experience since the days of the Long 
March, was beginning to break down. The reasons for this are 
not easy to pinpoint, but apparently the revolution and Party 
were changing in ways Mao Tse-tung could not tolerate. He was 
obsessed by the need to keep the revolution alive lest China fall 
into what he considered the revisionistic error of the Soviet 
Union which he felt presaged a slipback to capitalism. Mao be¬ 
lieved that the leveling-off of the revolution was conducive to the 
development of a Party bureaucracy and that entrenched interests 
and routinization were developing. 

Mao’s opposition, often referred to as the pragmatists, were 
said to believe that the revolution could not be sustained at high 
pitch indefinitely and that the Party must accommodate to the 
realities of a modernizing society. They felt that the growing 
problems relating to population, agriculture and technology should 
be analyzed in terms of scientific and rational approaches and 
that the military should be professionalized in the face of modern 
weapons. Mao thought that the country should rely principally 
on the “spiritual” power of the Communist-inspired mass. These 
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differences in viewpoint led to the struggle for power between 
the two factions. 

In 1965 the top 10 Party leaders were: Mao Tse-tung, Liu-Shao 
ch’i, Teng Hsiao-p’ing, Chu Te, Chou En-lai, Tung Pi-wu, Ch’en 
Yiin, Lin Piao, Wu Yii-chang and Ch’en Po-ta. Chu Te, Tung 
Pi-wu and Wu Yii-chang were not really contenders for power 
because of their advanced age, all being 80 years of age or over. 
Chu Te, however, was publicly discredited in February 1967. 
Ch’en Yiin, an economist, lost power over disagreement with Mao 
on the Great Leap Forward. 

There have been other purges of such prominent leaders as 
P’eng Chen, mayor of Peiping, and Lo Jui-ch’ing, Chief of Staff 
of the People’s Liberation Army and member of the Party Military 
Affairs Committee. The latter was accused of advocating pro¬ 
fessionalization of the Army in much the same manner as P’eng 
Te-huai, who purged in 1959 and reported to be imprisoned in 
1967. Tao Chu, who rose to fourth place in the hierarchy by 
promotion to Director of Propaganda of the Party in 1966, was 
accused of being unreliable and suddenly removed after a short 
tenure. 

In early 1967 Mao Tse-tung continued to be at the apex of the 
hierarchy. The close group around him included Lin Piao, the 
minister of defense; Ch’en Po-ta, a propagandist; K’ang Sheng, 
a theoretician; and Chiang Ching, Mao’s wife. In August 1966 
Lin Piao, when 60 years of age, succeeded Liu Shao Ch’i as heir 
apparent to Mao. As a genuine national hero of the civil war, 
he gained national stature by his own right and increased it 
through unquestioned loyalty to Mao Tse-tung. He had shaped 
and purged the armed forces until it fitted the concept of a 
"people’s army” as envisioned by Mao. His support of the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution was solid. His rise to power over 
the heads of senior personalities and his resistance to advocates 
of “professionalism” have earned him some enemies in the armed 
forces. 

Ch’en Po-ta, 63 years of age and long the ideological mouth¬ 
piece of Mao, in 1966 was named to head the committee for 
directing the Cultural Revolution. Formerly he had edited the 
Party theoretical journal Red Flag and had been chief of the 
New China News Agency. His control of news and propaganda 
media contributed to this unusual rise in power and influence. 

K’ang Sheng, age 67, although a Party member of long stand¬ 
ing, was a newcomer to Mao’s inner circle. Known as a Marxist 
theoretician, he was reportedly head of the secret police and a 
member of the directing committee of the Cultural Revolution. 
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Since 1959 he had been active in contacts with other Communist 
parties worldwide. 

Chiang Ching, fourth wife of Mao Tse-tung and a former 
actress, came to the forefront in 1966 as the eyes and ears of 
Mao. Previously she had taken no part in party affairs. She was 
made deputy chairman of the Cultural Revolutionary Committee 
and, in 1967, cultural advisor to the Army. Her personal influence 
has been used to discredit individuals scheduled for discard. 

A second group, apparently headed by Premier Chou En-lai, is 
known for its moderation and midposition. In early 1967 Chou 
En-lai appeared to have maintained his position as third ranking 
Party leader and continued to be loyal to Mao Tse-tung and Lin 
Piao. He was known, however to have urged more discipline 
and order in the activities of the Red Guards and to be concerned 
with the effect the Red Guards were having on industrial produc¬ 
tion. Some observers have characterized Chou as an opportunist, 
but others believed that he was maintaining good relations with 
the Mao faction because he believed that some kind of modera¬ 
tion and compromise was necessary in pursuing the purge. His 
chief followers were thought to be Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi, 
Finance Minister Li Hsien-nien and Vice Premiers Hsieh Fu-chih 
and Nieh Jung-chen. 

A third group includes the so-called pragmatists who are re¬ 
ported to be in opposition to the Cultural Revolution and regard 
it either as a threat to themselves or to the Party, which they 
see as an evolving apparatus moving from revolution to stability. 
They are said to be a fluid grouping rather than a unified whole. 

The two most important figures in this group are Chief of 
State Liu Shao-ch’i and Party Secretary General Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing. Liu Shao-ch’i, who derived much of his power from the 
trade unions, dropped from second to eighth position in Party 
standing in August 1966. This abrupt drop of one who had long 
been the second most prestigious Communist in China was a 
shock to the entire Party apparatus. Both Liu and Teng were the 
targets of a running vilification campaign during 1966, and in 
February 1967 they were publicly labeled as revisionists. Mao 
was hesitant to remove them from power, but in February 1967 
there was an unconfirmed report that they had been removed 
from their respective Party posts. 

Other important personalities reported to have been classed as 
disloyal to Mao were Lu Ting-yi, former director of propaganda 
for the Party; Ho Lung, a former marshal and member of the 
Politburo, accused of plotting a coup d’etat against Mao in 1966; 
Liu Chih-chien, a deputy head of the army political department; 
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Li Ching-chuan, chief of the Southwest China Regional Bureau 
and said to be implicated with Ho Lung; Ulanfu, military chief 
of Inner Mongolia; Wang En-mao, political and military second 
political head of Sinkiang; Li Hsueh-feng, first secretary of the 
North China Bureau; and Wang Jen-chung, who replaced Tao 
Chu as first secretary of the South-Central China Regional Bureau. 


OTHER POLITICAL PARTIES 

Of the political parties active in China before the Communist 
seizure of power, several have been permitted by the Communist 
regime to continue their existence. Of these only two, the China 
Democratic League and the China Kuomintung Revolutionary 
Committee, have some justification for being considered as sepa¬ 
rate political entities, although a few other minor groups make 
similar claims. 

The China Democratic League was originally a coalition of the 
middle parties which occupied a precarious central position in 
the conflict between the Nationalists and the Communists. At 
the end of World War II the Democratic League attempted to 
mediate the differences of the two major parties and to bring 
about a coalition government. In its first national congress, held 
in October 1945, it urged the discontinuing of the one-party rule 
maintained by the Nationalists and adopted as its platform 
freedom of thought, belief, speech, press and assembly. After the 
Communists came to power, the Democratic League submitted 
completely to its control, and, as a reward, its leaders were given 
high positions in the State Council and Standing Committee of 
the National People’s Congress. 

The Kuomintang Revolutionary Committee was set up in Hong 
Kong in 1948 by a number of dissident members of the Kuomin¬ 
tang (Nationalist Party). In 1949 it moved to Peiping to partici¬ 
pate in the Communist government. Leaders of the Committee 
have held positions in many government organs, including the 
National Defense Council, but these positions were mostly honor¬ 
ary and advisory in character. 

Of the lesser groups, the China Democratic National Recon¬ 
struction Association is an organization founded in Chungking in 
1945 by a group of educators, industrialists and businessmen. Its 
avowed aim is to consolidate the national capitalist class and to 
promote its interests. The China Association for Promoting Demo¬ 
cracy is a small group of former Nationalist Party intellectuals 
and cultural workers. The China Peasants and Workers Democra¬ 
tic Party is the successor of the so-called Third Party, which had 
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been established in 1928 with a program of gradual realization 
of socialism and land reform. The Chih-kung Party, founded by 
Chinese residents in the United States as an offshoot of the 
Hung or Triad Society, functions as a group to attract Overseas 
Chinese to the Communist cause. The Chiu-san Society consists 
of a small group of intellectuals, mostly scientists and college 
professors. The Taiwan Democratic Autonomy League was 
created by the Communists to attract defectors from Taiwan. 

These so-called democratic parties are under the control of 
the United Front Work Department of the Politburo. After they 
joined the Communist government in 1949, they were not per¬ 
mitted to accept any new recruits for 1 year, and then they were 
assigned special social and professional classes as recruiting bases. 
The new members were to be those not qualified for Communist 
Party membership but who expressed their willingness to cooper¬ 
ate through these parties. No recruiting was permitted in the 
armed services or among peasants and workers, the police or mem¬ 
bers of the foreign service. Separate categories of social groups 
were assigned for recruitment purposes to each party. For ex¬ 
ample, the China Democratic League could recruit among the 
intelligentsia, and the China Democratic National Reconstruction 
Association could recruit among the middle-sized and small busi¬ 
nessmen. 

Feelings of discontent and resentment have been latent among 
these democratic parties. During the Hundred Flowers Campaign 
many of their members seized the opportunity to air their griev¬ 
ances and to criticize the Communist Party. Alarmed by this, 
the Communists struck back by launching an antirightist cam¬ 
paign among all the political parties. This unquestionably 
weakened the strength and influence of these parties, and by 
1967 their status had diminished to the point that they represented 
a mere facade permitted to exist for political expediency. 


MASS ORGANIZATIONS 

Mass organizations are tools through which the Communists 
carry their policy into every section of society. To carry through 
their policies, the Communists need subsidiary organizations with 
a much larger membership than the Party enjoys. Each organi¬ 
zation, following the pattern of the Communist Party itself, op¬ 
erates under the principle of “democratic-centralism.” Nominally 
there are elections for committee members, but the candidates 
are previously designated by the Party. Each organization has a 
national congress which is supposed to meet every 4 years. Each 
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has an executive committee which usually meets every 6 months 
and which is dominated by a standing committee that is the cen¬ 
ter of power. The leadership of each is permeated with Commu¬ 
nist cadres, and policy is controlled and made uniform through¬ 
out all mass organizations through the appropriate departments 
or committees of the Politburo. 

One of the most important mass organizations is the All-China 
Federation of Trade Unions. The Communists claim it represents 
the national leadership of all trade unions of the People’s Re¬ 
public. Like other popular organizations this Federation has taken 
an active part in major political movements guided by the Party. 
The workers have no right to strike, but may voice grievances. 
The Federation undertakes recreational, health and cultural pro¬ 
grams and conducts competitions to increase industrial produc¬ 
tion. For propaganda purposes it publicizes the activities of labor 
heroes who gain prominence through their dedication to Com¬ 
munist teachings. 

The Young Communist League, more frequently known as the 
Youth Corps or Youth League, was an organization second in 
importance to the Communist Party and was considered the Chi¬ 
nese equivalent of the Soviet Union’s Komsomol. It has been de¬ 
scribed as the school of the Party where future Party members 
served their apprenticeship. It was organized on the Party pat¬ 
tern, and its leader was called First Secretary rather than Chair¬ 
man. It had a Central. Committee of 178 members and 74 alter¬ 
nates, elected by a Youth Corps Congress which met every 5 
years. Its latest membership was estimated at 25 million. The 
importance of this organization was shown by the fact that in 
1964, at the opening ceremonies of its ninth congress, it was ad¬ 
dressed by Mao, Liu, Chou En-lai, Chu Te and Teng Hsiao-p’ing. 

In March 1965 the Central Committee of the Youth Corps met 
and was informed by the Party that it would be responsible for 
the training of children below the age of 15 to become successors 
in the proletarian revolution. Later in the year the Corps was 
urged to place greater emphasis on teaching the thoughts of Mao 
Tse-tung, an area of training where it was lagging far behind 
the Army. In April 1966 the Liberation Army Daily began call¬ 
ing for the Youth Corps to model itself after the Army. In June 
1966, concurrently with the purge of P’eng Chen, the mayor of 
Peiping, the leadership of the Peiping Youth Corps Committee 
was removed. The Youth Corps immediately pledged its loyalty 
to Lin Piao and agreed to the suspension of high schools for 6 
months, while trying to blame its past sins on its Peiping Com¬ 
mittee. 

In September 1966 the Red Guards began to spread leaflets 
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accusing the Youth Corps Central Committee of being revisionist. 
The name of the Corps was dropped by the Party in its propa¬ 
ganda. The Youth Corps Daily, a widely read newspaper, disap¬ 
peared, as did its fortnightly magazine. Partly because of the 
militant surge of the growing Red Guards, the Youth Corps 
went into eclipse, and some observers have reported it as in¬ 
activated. 

The All-China Federation of Democratic Women fosters equal¬ 
ity for women in government and industry. It has been instru¬ 
mental in training women’s cadres for utilization in all the organs 
and institutions of the Party. It has emphasized its interest in 
economic production and agricultural output through the partici¬ 
pation of women in all areas of production. The Federations 
have also established nurseries and child-care institutions over a 
broad area to care for the children of working mothers. 

Many other mass organizations have been created. Principal 
among these are the All-China Federation of Literary and Art 
Workers, established in Peiping in 1949, and the All-China Asso¬ 
ciation of Industry and Commerce, established in 1953. The latter 
was used to force business to accept the Communist Party policy 
for takeover of private enterprise by the state. 

ELECTIONS 

The Common Program and the Organic Law of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference of 1949 provided for 
the convocation through universal franchise of a National Peo¬ 
ple’s Congress as well as people’s congresses at lower levels. The 
first National People’s Congress, which met on September 15, 
1954, with Mao Tse-tung presiding, was attended by 1,141 of the 
1,226 elected delegates. TTiey adopted the Constitution of 1954 
and elected Mao Tse-tung Chief of State. 

The delegates were elected under the provisions of the electoral 
law promulgated by the central government on March 1, 1953. 
The law provided for a system of indirect elections with certain 
features of unequal representation. On the lowest level, the peo¬ 
ple’s congresses were elected directly by the people, but from 
there up to the highest level each congress elected the delegates 
to the next higher congress. 

For each province the number of delegates to the National 
People’s Congress was determined on the basis of 1 for every 
800,000 people, whereas the municipalities directly under the 
central government and other populous industrial municipalities 
were represented by 1 deputy for every 100,000. The delegates 
from the autonomous regions represented both a territory and a 
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minority people. Delegations from ordinary provinces and mu¬ 
nicipalities included the proportional shares of the 150 deputies 
from minority groups living therein. Sixty seats were assigned 
to the armed forces, and 30 for the Overseas Chinese. 

The election of delegates was controlled as only one slate of 
candidates was put up, and these had been previously selected 
by the Party. It was not required, however, that every delegate 
be a member of the Party. Article 47 of the electoral law provided 
that the Party, the “various democratic parties” and the “various 
people’s organizations” were to nominate candidates from which 
the slate was prepared. Franchise to vote at the basic level was 
given to all persons over the age of 18, except members of the 
landlord class “whose status was not changed according to law” 
and counterrevolutionaries and “others who have been deprived 
of political rights according to law.” 

Election committees at all levels were established to direct and 
supervise elections and to screen lists of those entitled to vote. 
Those registered to vote in 1953-54 numbered 323,809,684. Ap¬ 
proximately 85 percent voted and elected 5,665,000 representa¬ 
tives to basic level congresses. 

Since the elections were exclusively Communist sponsored and 
since the candidates were handpicked, neither political issues nor 
personalities were significant. The election was a propaganda de¬ 
vice designed to furnish the program of the nation’s transition 
to a “socialist state” with the constitutional basis of popular 
sanction. Through 1966, there had been no succeeding elections. 
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CHAPTER 14 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The primary objectives of Communist China’s foreign policy 
have long been to achieve recognition for itself as one of the 
world’s great nations and to establish itself as the leading power 
in mainland Asia. In pursuit of these ends it has consistently 
sought the collapse of the Nationalist Chinese Government on 
Taiwan and possession of the island, the elimination of United 
States power in Asia, diminution of the Soviet Union's influence 
everywhere but particularly in Southeast Asia, the establishment 
of neutral and preferably friendly buffer states on its borders 
and a role of effective leadership within the international Com¬ 
munist movement. 

It has also made strong efforts to acquire friends and gain 
influence in Africa, the Middle East and Latin America and to 
undermine the influence of the United States and, more re¬ 
cently, the Soviet Union in these areas. 

Since 1949, when they established the Chinese People’s Re¬ 
public (CPR), Mao Tse-tung and other Chinese Communist lead¬ 
ers have adopted a variety of tactics which they hoped would be 
effective in achieving their foreign policy ends. These have in¬ 
cluded the use of force (participation in the Korean war, the 
invasion of Tibet in 1953, the suppression of the 1959 revolt in 
Tibet and the border war with India in 1962); extreme truculence 
and aggressive propaganda (threats of invasion of Taiwan at 
various times); amiable blandishments (the espousal of Nehru’s 
five principles of coexistence at the Bandung Conference of Afro- 
Asian nations in 1955) and numerous offers of material aid on a 
modest scale to the newly emerging nations of the world); and 
direct challenge of the Soviet Union for leadership within the 
international Communist movement. Some successes were 
achieved, at least temporarily, but in early 1967 it appeared 
that Communist China had not only failed in most of its foreign 
policy efforts but had also estranged most of the countries whose 
friendship and admiration it had once sought. 

In early 1967 Taiwan was still in the possession of the Na¬ 
tionalists under Chiang Kai-shek, largely because of United States 
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protection. In Korea, the Philippines, Thailand and Vietnam, 
Communist China’s support of revolutionary movements had also 
been countered. Failure to eliminate the United States as a power 
in Asia rankled, and led to a continual barrage of propaganda 
directed against the activities of what it termed the “leading 
imperialist” in Asia. 

Relations with the Soviet Union had progressively deteriorated, 
because of sharp differences of opinion on a variety of issues, 
some international in scope and some relating to the internal 
policies. Communist China bitterly resented the Soviet Union’s 
failure to support its policies on Taiwan and India and was 
scathing in its criticism of the Soviet Union’s cooperation with 
the West, particularly in the 1963 signing of the Test Ban Treaty. 
Both countries supported North Vietnam in its confrontation 
with South Vietnam and the United States, but each accused the 
other of obstructing its efforts. Communist China’s ambition for 
a position of leadership in the international Communist move¬ 
ment suffered a severe setback when most of the European satel¬ 
lite countries appeared to side with the Soviet Union on the issues 
that increasingly divided the two largest Communist powers. 

Regarding itself as the foremost revolutionary force in the 
world, Communist China has given active support to leaders in 
many of the newly emerging nations in Asia and Africa. At first, 
offers of moderate financial assistance and technical aid were 
welcomed, but the motives underlying these offers soon became 
apparent. As a result representatives of Communist China were 
expelled from several of these countries because of alleged sub¬ 
versive support to antigovernment left-wing elements. In In¬ 
donesia the reaction to Chinese manipulation of internal affairs 
was particularly violent. By 1967 the image of Communist China 
as the revolutionary inspiration for emerging nations had suffered 
considerably from the internal convulsions which have been 
caused by the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 

Communist China has in common with traditional China a con¬ 
cept of consistently maintaining values which it considers to be 
so superior to those of other countries that they ought to be 
accepted without question by the world at large. The principal 
difference between the old and the new—apart from the nature 
of the values themselves—is that whereas traditional China was 
aggressive as a state and passive as an ideological force, Com¬ 
munist China in action has been most vigorous in propagating 
its ideology beyond its confines and relatively passive with re¬ 
gard to expanding its borders. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Traditional China, whose history goes back approximately 
4,000 years, was a civilization which developed almost entirely 
within itself and not in competition with other civilizations. It 
was supreme, culturally and morally, as the “Middle Kingdom” 
ruled by an emperor with a “mandate from heaven" who re¬ 
tained power so long as he obeyed his mandate as defined by 
Confucian ethics. Within these precepts China developed an in¬ 
tricate, elaborate and efficient political system held together by 
cultural unity. 

The neighboring countries surrounding China were looked upon 
by it as barbarian. In most cases they were bound to it in a 
tributary system, under which lesser states regularly sent tribute 
to the throne, receiving in return such gifts as China chose to 
grant. 

Trade and contact with Europe had started as early as the 
sixteenth century when Jesuit missionaries and Portuguese trad¬ 
ers brought Western knowledge and goods to China. In 1793 
Great Britain attempted without success to establish diplomatic 
relations. By the middle of the nineteenth century, Great Britain, 
France, Russia and Japan were all engaged in replacing Chinese 
influence in the tributary states. By the end of the century the 
most productive part of China itself had been carved up into 
economic spheres of influence. 

Much of this was accomplished because the Ching dynasty had 
become weakened by corruption and indolence, but other factors 
were involved. Through the centuries China developed an attitude 
of imperious self-sufficiency which caused it to be inflexible to¬ 
ward learning from the outside world. Thus, in the nineteenth 
century when confronted with the more advanced learning from 
the West in science, technology, economic and military fields, 
China unlike Japan, failed to adjust to the modernizing forces. 

The humiliation and frustration experienced by the Chinese 
contributed to the outbreak of the Opium War with Britain in 
1839, and other wars with Britain and France in 1858 and with 
Japan in 1894. The Chinese were defeated in each war, and under 
the treaties that ended them, China was forced to permit these 
Western nations and others to settle and trade in Canton, Amoy, 
Foochow, Ning po and Shanghai. Hong Kong became a British 
colony. Later, all important Chinese cities along the coast, and 
Hankow, some 800 miles up the Yangtze river became treaty 
ports. Taiwan was lost to Japan. The granting of extraterritori¬ 
ality in the treaty ports deprived China of jurisdiction over for¬ 
eign nationals in the country. 
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The United States, while not involved in military actions, 
traded with China and received the benefits gained by other na¬ 
tions through the most-favored-nation clauses written into the 
treaties even though it did not mark off a portion of China for 
its own interests as the others did. These treaties were called 
“unequal treaties” by the Chinese because of the extraterritori¬ 
ality rights involved. 

The overthrow of the Ching dynasty and the establishment of 
the Republic of China in 1911 did not change the relations of 
China with other nations, even though strenuous efforts were 
made by a highly competent corps of Chinese diplomats to gain 
a measure of equality in foreign relations denied China under the 
various peace treaties. It was under the Nationalist Government 
after 1928 that China achieved tariff autonomy, but not until 
after World War II did it gain full and absolute jurisdiction 
over its former foreign concessions. 

When the Sino-Japanese war broke out in 1937, the Nationalists 
suffered major military defeats and lost effective control of east¬ 
ern China. Confined to the interior of China and almost cut off 
from the world, Nationalist troops were saved from defeat by 
Japan’s decision to conquer Southeast Asia, and by its attack on the 
United States in 1941. At this time the Communists, under Mao 
Tse-tung, were able to capture the support of the peasantry in 
the broad area surrounding Yenan. Their brilliant exploitation 
of peasant grievances, reinforced by unity against the Japanese 
enemy, gave them a power base which they later turned against 
the Nationalist government, whose vitality and power had been 
sapped by the long war with Japan. 

After World War II cordial relations were established by the 
Nationalist Government with the United States through a Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation signed in late 1946. 
A Treaty of Friendship and Alliance was signed with the Soviet 
Union in 1946, which recognized the Nationalist Government’s 
dominant position in Manchuria attained under the Yalta Agree¬ 
ment. The Soviets, however, stripped the Japanese industrial fa¬ 
cilities there as war booty and seized all Japanese arms which they 
then turned over to the Chinese Communists. Thus in 1949 the 
Communists were able to defeat the Nationalists in a civil war and 
to assume political control of mainland China (see ch. 3, Historical 
Setting). 


DETERMINANTS AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs is under the direction of the 
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premier. In 1949 Chou En-lai became premier and concurrently 
foreign minister. He was later succeeded by Ch’en Yi in the For¬ 
eign Ministry post. Both, and on occasion Liu Shao-ch’i, chairman 
of the Chinese People’s Republic, have made international trips 
in the interest of extending Communist China’s influence and 
prestige, especially in Asia and Africa. 

Foreign affairs are actually controlled by the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party since all leadership positions in the government are 
held by members of the Central Committee of the Party. Party 
foreign activities through Party channels are coordinated with 
government activities in related fields. 

The chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic, as head of 
state, dispatches all ambassadors abroad and, in turn, receives 
the credentials of ambassadors accredited to Peiping. Information 
is unavailable on the quality of foreign service officers and on 
the methods used in selecting them. 

When they came to power, the Communists inherited a number 
of problems and relationships which did much to determine their 
foreign policy. Their initial concern was to bring all of China, 
including Taiwan, under effective control and to have neutral and 
preferably friendly nations on its borders. Their long-range ob¬ 
jective was to establish Communist China as one of the great 
powers of the world, and an important step toward realizing this 
goal was to foster the establishment of Communist governments 
that would be friendly toward Communist China in the emerging 
nations of the world. The attainment of these objectives soon 
became difficult and complicated by actions taken by the United 
States Government, such as its support of Taiwan and its military 
presence in the Pacific, and later by the divergencies with the 
Soviet Union and the reactions of some emerging nations. A 
primary requirement for the successful attainment of these ob¬ 
jectives became the withdrawal of United States forces from 
Asia and the diminution of Soviet influence in southern Asia. 

Since Communist China’s boundaries are contingent to 12 na¬ 
tions, large and small, a wide variety of border problems exist. 
The problems are further complicated by the fact that most of 
the border areas within mainland China are inhabited by mi¬ 
nority ethnic groups, which historically have been antagonistic 
to interference in their way of life. With most of the smaller 
countries the Chinese Communists have been able to bring about 
amicable settlements without great difficulties. The unsettled 
Indian border dispute however, related as it is to the Tibetan 
problem, is an area of serious concern to Communist China. By 
far the most dangerous border potentially is that with the Soviet 
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Union. This border extends for 4,150 miles, exclusive of the 
border with Outer Mongolia, a Soviet satellite. 

Despite a long history of border and territorial disputes be¬ 
tween China and Russia, soon after the Chinese Communists 
gained control of the mainland in 1949 they became allies of the 
Soviet Union. The Chinese Communists depended upon Soviet 
promises of military and economic aid for national rejuvenation 
and border disputes were muted. Only after a rift developed be¬ 
tween the two countries did the age-old disputes again become 
problems. 

Japan is a matter of concern to Chinese leaders; it has always 
been the country’s main rival in East Asia, and they know that 
Japan’s vast industrial development could readily be converted 
to military power. On February 14, 1950, a Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance was signed specifi¬ 
cally for the protection of Communist China from a possible 
future attack by Japan or an ally (meaning the United States). 
Since World War II Japan had developed trade markets in South¬ 
east Asia superior to those of Communist China which views 
such Japanese trade as a threat to its political and economic 
purposes in that area. On the other hand, Chinese leaders know 
that trade with a friendly Japan could support their ambition 
toward world power status. 

The Chinese leaders often express their concern about the 
possibility of “encirclement,” an important aspect of which is 
their professed fear of an attack from Taiwan by the Chinese 
Nationalists, supported by the United States. Should this occur, 
they now doubt that they would have the support of the Soviet 
Union under their treaty of Friendship and Allance; indeed they 
accuse the Soviet Union of probable collusion with Taiwan and 
the United States in the event of such an attack. 

In attempting to preserve what Communist China considers 
the inviolability of its borders, Chinese soldiers have already 
fought in Korea as “volunteers” and in India as “border guards.” 
In Vietnam the Chinese Communist government has not, for 
reasons of caution, introduced its troops, although it is providing 
military, political and economic support. There has been no indi¬ 
cation that the North Vietnamese have requested Chinese combat 
troops. Soviet support of North Vietnam has also inhibited direct 
Chinese intervention. 

Communist China considers the possession of large stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons by both the United States and the Soviet 
Union as a threat to its existence. To counter this danger it em¬ 
barked in 1956 on an extensive nuclear weapons program which 
resulted in the successful development of nuclear bombs and 
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medium-range missiles. Although as yet this development is not 
a realistic counter to either of the major powers, it has enhanced 
Chinese prestige in many countries and has caused both Japan 
and India to consider the need for developing their own nuclear 
weapons. 

The economic base of communications and heavy industries in 
Communist China, while inadequate by Western standards and 
those of Japan, has developed fairly impressively despite setbacks 
caused by the failure of the Great Leap Forward—an organized 
industrial program—and by the withdrawal of Soviet aid. Com¬ 
munist China has managed to maintain sufficient production to 
offer trade and aid to developing nations in the pursuit of its 
international goals. 

Communist China has attempted to use foreign trade for 
political as well as economic ends. Such trade is under the control 
of the state government. Trade missions have been used as agen¬ 
cies to foster political unrest and have completed a number of 
barter arrangements with developing countries. For example, rice 
has been traded for Cuban sugar. On the other hand, China's 
need for foreign products has caused it to conclude contracts with 
Canada and Australia for wheat, and these were not contingent 
upon diplomatic exchange. The fact that Hong Kong remains 
relatively free from harassment is chiefly a result of the desire by 
China to use this colony as port of entry into Communist China 
(see ch. 24, Foreign Economic Relations). 

Since coming to power the Communist government of China 
has considered itself to be the proper example for newly develop¬ 
ing countries to follow and, by urging this course, has hoped to 
foster the establishment of friendly Communist governments in 
all parts of the world. To further this end, it has utilized the 
media of conferences and state visits. As early as November 1949, 
at the Asian-Australasian Trade Union Conference in Peiping, 
Liu Shao-chi projected Communist China as the model for all 
revolutionary movements in “colonial and semi-colonial” areas. 

In October 1952 the so-called Peace Conference of the Asian 
and Pacific Regions was held in Peiping to proclaim the Chinese 
Communist policy of fostering revolutionary struggle in all parts 
of the world and to gain the support of the emerging nations 
for its long-range “anti-imperialist” objectives. Approximately 
400 Communists and leftists from 37 countries were present, in¬ 
cluding significant numbers from Africa and the Middle East. 
This paved the way for future contacts and return visits which 
in turn led to student exchanges and trade and aid agreements 
with many emerging nations. 

The culmination of efforts to gain the friendship of emerging 
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nations came with the Bandung Conference of April 1955 when 
Chou En-lai urged the adoption of the five principles of peaceful 
coexistence developed by Indian Premier Nehru and advocated 
Afro-Asian solidarity. In keeping with the peaceful approach 
recommended at Bandung, the ambassadorial talks between Com¬ 
munist China and the United States on matters outstanding be¬ 
tween the two countries were begun in Geneva during August 
1955. 

When a treaty of friendship with Indonesia was signed in 
April 1961, a joint call was made for convening a second con¬ 
ference of Afro-Asian nations as soon as feasible. To stimulate 
this move emissaries were sent to the various capitals concerned 
to secure endorsement for this conference as well as to broaden 
contacts with non-Communist countries where “revolutionary in¬ 
gredients were present.” Another aim was to counter Indian 
influence in countries which almost uniformly supported India in 
its border dispute with Communist China. To these ends, Premier 
Chou En-lai visited the United Arab Republic, Tunisia, Algeria, 
Morocco, Ghana, Mali, Guinea, Sudan, Ethiopia and Somalia. 

In April 1964 a preparatory conference attended by delegates 
for 22 nations was held in Djakarta, and the Afro-Asian Con¬ 
ference was set for March 10, 1965, in Algiers. It was later post¬ 
poned and, finally, canceled despite last-minute trips to Africa in 
1965 by Chou En-lai and Foreign Minister Chen Yi to stir up 
interest in the meeting. 

That Communist China aspires to be an example in political 
development for newly emerging countries to follow continued to 
be evident. In September 1965 Lin Piao made a statement on 
foreign policy entitled “Long Live the Victory of People’s War!” 
which has been widely discussed and interpreted. The main point 
emphasized was that the course of events in the world would lead 
to an ultimate Communist victory along the lines that had suc¬ 
ceeded in China, that is, the forces of successful revolutionary 
power would develop in rural areas and then would engulf the 
cities. 

Lin Piao stated that this meant that Asia, Africa and Latin 
America were to be defined as the rural area and the North 
American continent and Western Europe as the cities. Such areas, 
with their grievances against the exploitation of the “imperial¬ 
ists,” would take action through insurgency and “people’s” wars, 
following the maxims of Marxism-Leninism, and with Chinese 
Communist support. Lin Piao further declared that these revo¬ 
lutionary actions would be based on self-reliance. He did not indi¬ 
cate that soldiers from Communist China would help in the fight, 
although "volunteers” have been “offered.” The Chinese Corn- 
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munist model for revolution is a “do it yourself” plan, requiring 
a strong and disciplined Communist Party, a broad united front, 
and a protracted guerrilla struggle based on an armed peasantry 
under direct control of the Party. He indicated that a “revolutio- 
ary struggle” can only be won from the inside, with mainland 
China as a support base. 

When the Communists came to power in China on October 1, 
1949, they promptly claimed the right to the permanent seat for 
China in the Security Council of the United Nations and insisted 
that the Chinese Nationalist government be expelled. The United 
Nations action in Korea was seen by the Communist Chinese as an 
indication that the United States exercised control over the 
United Nations. The Communist Chinese entered the war in 
October 1950 and were subsequently condemned by the United 
Nations on February 1, 1951, as aggressors. Communist China 
accepts no compromise with a two-China representation in the 
United Nations. Despite its bellicose statements against the poli¬ 
cies of the United Nations, however, it seems willing to wait until 
it can muster sufficient votes to be seated on is town terms. It is, 
therefore, proceeding with an international policy to gain support 
from other nations (see table 4). The most important immediate 
objective of its foreign policy—bringing about the collapse of the 
Nationalist Government on Taiwan—would be furthered by the 
admission of Communist China to the United Nations. 


Table 4. Countries Which Recognize Communist China , 1966 


Country 

Soviet Union_ 

Bulgaria_ 

Rumania_ 

Hungary _ 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Democratic People’s Republic of 

Korea _ 

Poland _ 

Yugoslavia_ 

Mongolia_ 

German Democratic Republic 

Albania_ 

Burma_ 

India __ 

Pakistan_ 

United Kingdom _ 

Ceylon_ 

Norway_ 

Denmark _ 

Israel _ 

Afghanistan_ 


Dot* of 
recognition 

Date of firot 
diplomatic exchange 

Oct. 2, 1949 

Oct 3, 1949 

Oct. 

3, 1949 

Oct. 4, 1949 

Oct. 

3, 1949 

Oct 5, 1949 

Oct. 

4, 1949 

Oct 6, 1949 

Oct 

5, 1949 

Oct. 6, 1949 

Oct 

5, 1949 

Oct 6, 1949 

Oct. 

5, 1949 

Oct. 7, 1949 

Oct. 

5, 1949 

Jan. 10, 1955 

Oct. 

6, 1949 

Oct 16, 1949 

Oct. 

27, 1949 

Oct. 27, 1949 

Nov. 

21, 1949 

Nov. 23, 1949 

Dec. 

16, 1949 

June 8, 1949 

Dec. 

30, 1949 

Apr. 1, 1950 

Jan. 

5, 1950 

May 21, 1951 

Jan. 

6, 1950 

June 17, 1964 

Jan. 

7, 1950 

Feb. 7, 1957 

Jan. 

7, 1950 

Oct. 5, 1954 

Jan. 9, 1950 

May 11, 1950 

Jan. 

Jan. 

9, 1950 

12, 1950 

Jan. 20, 1955 
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Table 4. Countries Which Recognize Communist China , 1966 —Continued 


Country 

Finland _ 

Sweden _ 

Democratic Republic of Vietnam 

Switzerland _ 

Netherlands_ 

Indonesia _ 

Nepal_ 

United Arab Republic_ 

Syria- 

Yemen_ 

Cambodia_ 

Iraq_ 

Morocco _ 

Sudan _ 

Guinea _ 

Ghana _ 

Cuba _ 

Mali_ 

Somalia - 

Senegal- 

Tanzania _ 

Laos _ 

Algeria _ 

Uganda- 

Kenya _ 

Burundi _ 

Tunisia _ 

France _ 

Congo Republic (Brazzaville) ... 

Central African Republic_ 

Zambia _ 


DaU of 
recognition 

Jan. 13, 1950 
Jan. 14, 1950 
Jan. 15, 1950 
Jan. 17, 1950 
Mar. 27, 1950 
Apr. 13, 1950 
Aug. 1, 1955 
May 16, 1956 
July 3, 1956 
Aug. 21, 1956 
July 18, 1958 
July 18, 1958 
Oct 31, 1958 
Nov. 29, 1958 
Oct 4, 1959 
July 6, 1960 
Sept. 2, 1960 
Oct. 14, 1960 
Dec. 14, 1960 
Mar. 14, 1961 
Dec. 9, 1961 
June 28, 1962 
July 3, 1962 
Oct. 18, 1962 
Dec. 14, 1963 
Dec. 23, 1963 
Jan. 10, 1964 
Jan. 27, 1964 
Feb. 18, 1964 
Sept 27, 1964 
Oct 26, 1964 


DaU of firet 
diplomatic exchange 

Oct. 28, 1950 
May 9, 1950 
Jan. 18, 1950 
Sept. 14, 1950 
Nov. 19, 1954 
June 9, 1950 
Aug. 1, 1955 
May 30, 1956 
Aug. 10, 1956 
Sept 24, 1956 
July 23, 1958 
Aug. 25, 1958 
Nov. 1, 1958 
Dec. 1, 1958 
Oct. 4, 1959 
Suspended 
Sept 28, 1960 
Oct 27, 1960 
Dec. 16, 1960 


Dec. 9, 1961 
June 28, 1962 
July 3, 1962 
Oct 18, 1962 
Dec. 14, 1963 
Suspended 
Jan. 10, 1964 
Jan. 27, 1964 
Feb. 22, 1964 
Suspended 
Oct. 29, 1964 


Source: Adapted from A. M. Halpern, Policies Toward China: Views from 
Six Continents, 1966, pp. 496, 497. 


THE SOVIET UNION 

For a number of years after the Chinese Communists came to 
power, their relations with the Soviet Union were close, being 
based on mutual Communist interests, their need for the economic 
and military assistance the Soviet Union could provide, and the 
nonconflicting nature of the national interests of each. Gradually, 
however, sharp differences of opinion developed on a variety of 
issues, including long-standing border problems between the two 
nations, competition for leadership of the Communist world, 
foreign policy objectives and even certain internal programs of 
each. As a result, relations between the two great Communist 
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nations deteriorated to such an extent that by 1967 the breach 
appeared to be virtually irreparable. 

Border Problems 

The roots of Sino-Soviet border problems go back to the ter¬ 
ritorial ambitions of the Tsars. They were able to consolidate 
territorial gains from China in three treaties: the treaties of Hi 
in 1868 and of Aigun in 1881, by which large areas of Central 
Asia and of the Far East were ceded to Russia; and the Treaty of 
Peiping in 1860, which recognized Russian sovereignty over all 
territory north and east of the Amur River and a coastal strip 
down to Vladivostok. As an aftermath of the latter treaty, Russia 
obtained a strong hold on Manchuria in 1896 when China granted 
it rights to construct the Chinese Eastern Railroad from Man- 
chouli across to Vladivostok. In addition to these treaty gains, the 
Tsars had long held interests in Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia. 
Since the end of the nineteenth century Russia has sought to 
expand its interests in Sinkiang. In Outer Mongolia the Soviet 
Red Army helped in the establishment of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic in 1921 although in 1924 the Soviet Union formally 
recognized Chinese sovereignty over Outer Mongolia. 

Russia gradually lost many of its interests in Manchuria to 
Japan and finally, in 1933, sold its rights to the China Eastern 
Railway to Japan. Those rights and others, as well, were restored 
to Russia by the Yalta Conference of February 1946. At the 
conference an agreement, later subscribed to by Chiang Kai-shek, 
gave the Soviet Union a 30-year lease of Port Arthur as a naval 
base and provided for a 30-year joint Sino-Soviet administration 
of all the railroads in Manchuria. 

In accordance with the Sino-Soviet agreement of August 1946, 
a plebiscite was held in Outer Mongolia, and the vote of the 
Mongolian people was overwhelmingly in favor of independence 
from China. 

After the Communists came to power they reacted differently 
to these various border problems. The Soviet hold on Manchuria 
was relaxed when they voluntarily returned the railways to ex¬ 
clusive Chinese control as of January 1, 1963, and relinquished 
the naval base of Port Arthur in May 1966. With the cooling of 
Sino-Soviet relations, the Chinese Communists encouraged a great 
migration of Han Chinese into Northern Manchuria to reinforce 
their hold on the area. 

Since the worsening of Sino-Soviet relations the Chinese Com¬ 
munists have cautiously put forward the opinion that much of 
the Soviet Far East rightfully belongs to China since this area 
was acquired by Russia through the treaties negotiated during 
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the Tsarist regime which are among those forced upon China 
and often referred to as the “unequal treaties." In 1962 the Com¬ 
munist leaders of China accused the Soviets of inciting rebellion 
in Sinkiang when a number of Kazakh dissidents fled to Soviet 
territory. Both nations are suspicious of the Kazakh, who are 
settled on both sides of the border and move back and forth 
freely, and each feels that the other may be using them to gather 
information. Since Sinkiang is being used by the Communist 
Chinese as a testing ground for their nuclear weapons, they are 
especially sensitive regarding security in this area. 

A Sino-Soviet agreement to build a railroad connecting the two 
countries across the Sinkiang border has resulted in the Soviets 
completing their section to the border and in the Chinese govern¬ 
ment’s checking construction 100 miles west of Urumchi. Troop 
deployment by both governments is substantial on both sides of 
the border, in Sinkiang and elsewhere along the Sino-Soviet 
borders. Border incidents have been numerous in areas where 
demarcations have not been accurately defined. 

Economic and Military Assistance 

Before and during World War II the Soviet attitude toward 
the contending Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) and the Com¬ 
munist Parties was ambivalent. Even as late as 1946 Stalin, al¬ 
though concerned with the growing influence of the United States 
in China and its backing of the Nationalists, appeared to be 
backing the Kuomintang. At the same time however, he gave 
covert support to Mao. This support became evident when he 
supplied Mao with captured Japanese arms in Manchuria after 
the war precisely at the time Chiang Kai-shek was attempting to 
consolidate his control of the mainland. 

Between 1949 and the time of Stalin’s death in 1963 Sino- 
Soviet relations were generally satisfactory. The Chinese Com¬ 
munists were successful in using the Soviet Party and State as a 
ladder to greater power and influence and at the same time to 
avoid being dominated by the Soviets. 

Mao Tse-tung visited Moscow for the first time in December 
1949 and remained there until February 1960. His arrival just 2 
months after his takeover of power was the result of his urgent 
need for economic and military support from the Soviet Union at 
this insecure early period of control. On February 14, 1950, he 
signed with the Soviet Union a 30-year alliance, entitled the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance. 
Under its terms the Soviet Union undertook to protect Com¬ 
munist China from attack by Japan or an ally of Japan (meaning 
the United States). Both parties also agreed to conform with the 
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principles of equality, mutual benefit and mutual respect in mat¬ 
ters concerning the national sovereignty, territorial integrity and 
internal affairs of the other. In addition Mao was able to obtain 
a credit equivalent to $300 million, repayable at 1 percent interest 
in 10 annual installments. In March 1950 an agreement was 
reached for the establishment of four joint stock companies which 
were to be controlled by the Soviets and operated largely for 
their own benefit. These were oil, minerals and air transport 
companies and the shipyard at Dairen in Manchuria. 

In 1957 the Soviets agreed to assist Communist China in the 
development of nuclear weapons and are said to have signed an 
agreement to this effect. A research nuclear reactor and a gaseous 
fission plant were furnished, and some Chinese nuclear scientists 
were trained in the Soviet Union. 

In 1960, as a result of generally deteriorating relations, all 
Soviet aid, credits, technical assistance and assistance to the 
Chinese nuclear program came to an end. This was a blow to the 
industrial development of Communist China. Chinese acceptance 
of Soviet technical assistance had not always been cordial, caus¬ 
ing misunderstandings for which the Chinese must bear their 
full measure of responsibility. Cultural differences no doubt 
caused antagonisms, and more so as Chinese proficiency in 
technical fields improved and the need for the Soviets began to 
diminish. 


Ideological Issues 

Some Chinese Communist leaders have professed to believe 
that the Soviet Union had become too Westernized to direct 
revolutions in developing countries, and that Communist China 
must therefore fill the gap. The Chinese view the Russians as 
essentially European with a less civilized tradition than their 
own, and this attitude may well have profoundly affected the 
relations between the two nations. It is of note that Mao Tse-tung 
has never attended a Soviet Party Congress, nor did he attend 
the funeral of Stalin, but sent Chou En-lai to represent him. 
Nevertheless, the Chinese Communists respected Stalin as a 
“continuator” of the Marxist-Leninist dogma, and as an uncom¬ 
promising foe of "imperialism,” and ideological differences were 
minimal throughout his lifetime. 

After Stalin’s death in 1953 Mao attempted to establish him¬ 
self as the senior personality within the international Commu¬ 
nist movement. Nevertheless, he acknowledged the vested position 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union as first among the 
Communist Parties throughout the world. In less than 2 years, 
however, Mao became disillusioned with the internal conflicts 
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and external movements of Stalin’s successors. Khrushchev had 
been engaged in unseating Malenkov and had sought the agree¬ 
ment of the Chinese Communists in this move, thereby appear¬ 
ing to acknowledge its co-leadership. The Chinese Communists 
saw this as an opportunity to withdraw its endorsement of 
Soviet Communist leadership. 

When Khrushchev made his attack on Stalin in 1956, the 
Chinese Communists took the stand that the Soviet Communists’ 
seniority in the international Communist movement was the 
result of an historical accident in that it had been the first 
Communist Party in the world to seize state power. The Chinese 
Communists contended that the Soviets had an obligation to the 
other "socialist” states to make its experience available to them 
through aid and support. 

This attitude was not fully acceptable to Khrushchev, and he 
countered with the announcement that the “socialist” states 
comprised a “commonwealth” in which the Soviet Union was 
only one member with no status as leader. Therefore, it was not 
obliged to aid, support or defend other such parties beyond spe¬ 
cific commitments it had made, or would make, which were in 
its own national interests. Khrushchev, on the other hand, 
claimed the right to guide other parties in the international 
Communist movement through Party channels. The Chinese 
Communists found this entire concept unacceptable and an indi¬ 
cation of an irresponsible attitude on the part of Soviet leader¬ 
ship in the fight against ‘imperialism.” In the meantime 
Khrushchev consolidated his power position by successfully 
eliminating Zhukov, launching the first Sputnik and successfully 
testing an intercontinental ballistics missile in October 1957. 

In November 1957 the Soviet Communists called a meeting of 
all of the world’s Communist Parties at which a document 
known as the “Moscow Declaration” was produced. This was a 
statement of consensus on international Communist doctrine to 
which all parties contributed. It contained statements such as 
"As long as imperialism exists, there is soil for aggressive war” 
and “Each country can take its own path in conformity with its 
concrete historical conditions.” The term “modern revisionism” 
was written into this declaration and was first referred to by 
Khrushchev who also condemned “nationalist communism.” Be¬ 
cause of Peiping’s insistence the following paragraph was 
included in the Declaration: 

. . . the existence of bourgeois influence is the origin of revisionism 
at home. Yielding to imperialist pressure is the origin of revisionism 
coming from abroad. Modern revisionism tries to slander the great 
teachings of Marxism-Leninism by declaring the Marxist-Leninist 
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theories out-dated and of having lost their significance in the course 
of socialist development Revisionists have tried hard to corrode the 
revolutionary soul of Marxist-Leninism, to undermine the faith of 
the laboring class and working people in socialism . . . and to turn 
a Communist Party from a militant revolutionary unit into a 
quarrelsome club. 

From 1958 onwards the Chinese Communists made increasing 
use of the term “modern revisionism" to criticize the direction 
communism was taking in Europe. At first such criticism was 
directed mainly at Tito and included Khrushchev only by indi¬ 
rection, but their condemnation of Khrushchev became more 
open as he continued to antagonize them by a long series of 
further acts. 

Issues of Foreign and Domestic Policies 

Closely related to the ideological differences that increasingly 
divided the Soviet Union and Communist China in the late 
1950’s and early 1960’s were certain attitudes each took toward 
some of the foreign and domestic policies of the other. One such 
issue that greatly concerned Communist China was Soviet rela¬ 
tions with the United States and the West, particularly with 
respect to nuclear development. 

In late 1957 Khrushchev launched a campaign of summit 
diplomacy with the United States and the West and seemed 
more concerned with this matter than with mending his fences 
with Mao Tse-tung. On March 31, 1958, he announced his deci¬ 
sion to suspend nuclear testing on a unilateral basis, giving as 
his reason his concern with the possibility of nuclear prolifera¬ 
tion, especially to West Germany. This was interpreted by the 
Chinese Communists as a deal with the West to keep nuclear 
power from coming into Chinese hands. 

In 1963 the Soviet Union signed the nuclear test ban agree¬ 
ment along with the United States and Great Britain, and it was 
later signed by more than 100 other countries, including the 
government of the Republic of China on Taiwan. Communist 
China viewed this as Soviet connivance with the “imperialists” 
to forestall the rise of Communist China to a first-class power. It 
accused the Soviet Union of traitorous behavior in this detente 
with the West. While the break did not involve the severing of 
diplomatic relations, it resulted in both countries pursuing inde¬ 
pendent courses in the international field causing damaging 
divergence within the international Communist movement. 

In 1958 Communist China bombed the off-shore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu and attacked them with persistent artillery 
fire. The counteraction of Nationalist China, logistically sup- 
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ported by the United States, was ultimately successful in stale¬ 
mating the action. The Soviet Union, although urged for support 
by Communist China, failed to respond because of the risk of 
United States’ direct military involvement. This was interpreted 
by the Chinese Communists as an unforgivable act in which the 
Soviet Union had deserted a fraternal ally. 

About the same time (1958-69) the Soviets took strong issue 
with the Chinese Communists, decision to mount the Great 
Leap Forward and the Commune system, stating that the 
Chinese Communists should have learned from Soviet experience 
that these movements could not succeed. The Chinese Commu¬ 
nists boasted that they would demonstrate to the "socialist” 
association of states that this was the path to the early develop¬ 
ment of a true Communist state. They believed that this would 
catapult Communist China into supreme leadership within the 
bloc. The failure of these steps greatly aggravated the mounting 
friction. 

In 1959 and continuing through to 1962, Communist China 
contended with India over border questions. In 1962 this contro¬ 
versy culminated in an attack by Chinese forces which pene¬ 
trated into Indian territory causing an unusually grave interna¬ 
tional problem. Soviet policy on India at that time differed appre¬ 
ciably from that of Communist China. The Soviets advocated 
peaceful coexistence with the Nehru government and centralized 
support of the Indian Communist Party. In keeping with their 
policy of grassroot revolution, the Communist Chinese govern¬ 
ment advocated provincial support of the Indian Communist 
Party because of the varied provincial differences and rivalries. 

On November 1, 1969, Khrushchev advocated “friendly consul¬ 
tation” in settling the border conflict between India and Commu¬ 
nist China. Later the Soviets decided to assist India in the build¬ 
ing of a plant to produce military aircraft, and committed them¬ 
selves to supply India with 12 MIG 21’s. 

In the Cuba crisis of 1962 the Chinese Communists criticized 
Khrushchev severely for giving in to President Kennedy and 
withdrawing its missiles. They based their attack on what they 
termed as Khrushchev’s fear of the Russian people and not his 
fear of the "capitalists,” inferring that his moderate views and 
desire to get along with the United States would ultimately turn 
the Russian people against him. This resulted in Khrushchev’s 
counterattacking a statement made by Tito that Peiping was 
trying to draw the Soviet Union into a war with the United 
States. 

In 1963 Khrushchev had come to sharp differences with Enver 
Hoxha and the Communist Party of Albania in which the Chinese 
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Communists sided with Albania. Hoxha, an adherent of Stalinist 
policies, was fearful of Tito’s ambitions to control Albania and 
could not accept the scheme of moderation Khrushchev was 
advocating toward Yugoslavia. The severe break resulting from 
this situation remains, and the alliance between Albania and 
Communist China continues steadfast. 

Relations Since 1964 

When Khrushchev was removed from power in October 1964, 
the immediate effect was a relaxation of tensions with Commu¬ 
nist China, but the fundamental issues remained unchanged. 
Although the Soviet leaders practiced patience and forbearance, 
the Chinese Communists again started their barrage of recrim¬ 
inations and accusations, which ultimately led to Soviet counter¬ 
attacks if only in self-defense. By 1966 the split had grown to 
almost irreparable dimensions. One indication of the extent of 
the rift was the Chinese Communist Party’s rejection of a Soviet 
invitation to the twenty-third Party Congress of March 1966. 

On November 1, 1966, Brezhnev made a speech in which he 
defended the Soviet Union’s interest in finding ways to cooperate 
with Western governments, thus defying Communist China’s 
criticism that such efforts amounted to collusion with the 
enemies of communism. On the same day the Foreign Ministry 
of Communist China accused the Soviet Union of “acting in 
collusion with the United States imperialism” to whip up anti- 
Chinese feeling. The Chinese Foreign Ministry also said the 
Soviets had “unreasonably expelled all Chinese students in the 
Soviet Union.” On November 4, 1966, the Soviet Union and the 
United States signed an accord for direct Moscow to New 
York air service, the flights to be made by Pan American Air¬ 
ways and Aeroflot. To Communist China this was another proof 
of collusion between the Soviet Union and the United States. 

The following statement, made at a Kremlin rally on November 
6, 1966, appears to reflect an accurate picture of relations with 
Communist China. “What is going on now in China under the 
flag of so-called 'cultural revolution’ has nothing to do with revo¬ 
lution or with culture, with Marxism or with the policies of 
socialism.” It was reported that 6,000 Communists greeted the 
reading of the statement with applause as the Chinese repre¬ 
sentatives at the rally walked out—a reversal of what happened 
in Peiping on October 1, 1966; then the Soviets walked out on a 
similar rally. 

Speaking before the Party congress in Sofia, Bulgaria, in late 
November 1966, Brezhnev stated: “The leaders of China are 
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more and more submitting to their policy of narrow nationalistic 
aims” and accused the Chinese Communists of “leftist adventur¬ 
ism.” Brezhnev called for blackballing the Chinese Communist 
leadership under Mao but he could not obtain unanimous Com¬ 
munist bloc support. Rumania was strongly against it; Yugo¬ 
slavia and Poland abstained; but Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Bulgaria supported the Soviet Union. Generally, the East Euro¬ 
pean bloc countries side with the Soviet Union in its disputes 
with Communist China. However, as fraternal equals, they often 
express divergent views. This is especially true of Rumania 
which, under the leadership of Nicolae Ceausescu, has shown 
rare independence. 

On November 27, 1966, Pravda called upon opponents of Mao 
within China to halt his “erroneous course.” This was the first 
time that the Soviet Union had lined up with the dissatisfied 
elements within Communist China. Also for the first time Pravda 
denounced Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao by name. A few days 
before the convening of the Hungarian Communist Party Con¬ 
gress on November 28, 1966, the Soviets renewed the attack by 
stating that the Chinese Communist Party was “systematically 
brainwashing China’s population in an anti-Soviet spirit.” 

OUTER MONGOLIA 

As a result of a plebiscite conducted in 1946 under a Sino- 
Soviet agreement. Outer Mongolia is at least nominally an in¬ 
dependent country, known as the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
In fact, however, it has been maintained by the Soviet Union as 
a satellite buffer state since 1921, and this status is protected 
by a military alliance concluded in March 1936. 

Even before coming to power, the Chinese Communists indi¬ 
cated an interest in gaining control over Outer Mongolia, but 
this was opposed not only by the Soviets but also by the Mon¬ 
golians who have a traditional fear of the Chinese dating back 
to the Manchu Empire of which they were a part. After coming 
to power, the Chinese Communists accepted an offer for diplo¬ 
matic recognition from Outer Mongolia on October 16, 1949, and 
this action tended to subdue the Chinese Communists’ claim to 
the region. 

Chinese Communist activity in Outer Mongolia began to in¬ 
crease in 1952, but the Mongolians continued loyal to the Soviet 
Union. In 1962 a boundary treaty was signed between Com¬ 
munist China and the Mongolian People’s Republic. Soon after, 
however, relations began to deteriorate, and in 1962, Outer Mon- 
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golia accused Communist China of distributing anti-Soviet prop¬ 
aganda. This was followed by the expulsion of large numbers of 
Chinese technicians from Outer Mongolia. Thereafter relations 
continued to deteriorate, and in 1964 Communist China boycotted 
all trade with Outer Mongolia. The Soviet Union is alert to the 
possibility of Chinese military acts of agression in the area and 
in 1966 maintained troops and bases there. 

THE UNITED STATES 

The earliest contact between China and the United States was 
made in 1784 when an American trading ship reached Canton. 
Trade between the two countries expanded rapidly, and during 
the nineteenth century United States traders gained advantages, 
under the most-favored-nation clause, in the “unequal treaties” 
exacted from China by the European powers. Such special pri¬ 
vileges caused much resentment against the United States, as well 
as against Europe. 

Another cause of discord was that American traders, in col¬ 
laboration with Chinese, became engaged in the “coolie” traffic. 
Thousands of Chinese “coolies” were shipped to South America 
and the United States to work on constructing the railroads to 
the west. They disrupted the labor market, and this ultimately 
led to the passing of the Exclusion Act of 1882, which was ex¬ 
tended in 1902 to exclude Chinese labor from entering the 
United States. This act was further strengthened by the Ex¬ 
clusion Act of 1924, which closed out permanent residence in 
the United States for all Chinese. 

In 1899-1900 a secret society known as the Boxers, reportedly 
with the support of the Manchus, reacted ruthlessly by terrorist 
acts against the penetration of China by foreigners. The settle¬ 
ment, after an allied European and American military inter¬ 
vention, in the form of indemnities was large and contributed 
to anti-American sentiment. Later, the United States and Great 
Britain transferred their share of the indemnity to educational 
funds for Chinese students to study in their respective countries, 
and this did much toward winning Chinese friendship. 

The first American missionaries reached China in 1830 and 
during the next 100 years expanded into the largest missionary 
group in the world. The confrontation of Christianity with the 
ancient culture of China caused friction, particularly since many 
of the early missionaries were dedicated evangelists. Conflict was 
aggravated by the special privileges they enjoyed under the “Un¬ 
equal Treaties” and in the minds of the Chinese they were often 
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associated with traders whose actions and attitude they abhor¬ 
red. Despite such friction fairminded Chinese have long attested 
to the humanitarianism of the missionaries. Later, when mis¬ 
sionaries began building schools and hospitals, such respect was 
enhanced. Sun Yat Sen and Chiang Kai-shek were Christians, 
and the Chinese under their leadership were oriented toward 
developing a Western type of democracy in China. 

From the Chinese point of view, one of the weaknesses of 
United States policy was that its idealism and purpose did not 
appear to be backed by effective action. The United States Open 
Door Policy of 1899, for example, directed against the “spheres 
of influence” practice engaged in by European nations and Japan, 
and symbolized the territorial integrity of China. The Chinese 
appreciated its motive but criticized it for lack of tangible re¬ 
sults. Later, in 1931 when Japan occupied Manchuria, the Ameri¬ 
can people expressed their overwhelming sympathy for China, 
but the United States found no way to arrest Japanese ag¬ 
gression. 

Only after the Pearl Harbor attack was an alliance signed 
with China, but logistical support was most difficult because Ja¬ 
pan held all of the eastern ports. Energetic United States efforts 
to bring in supplies resulted in the “Over-the-Hump” air supply 
operations from India and the construction of the Burma Road. 
Nevertheless, differences between the forces of Chiang Kai-shek 
and the United States began to crop up over strategy and lack 
of mutual understanding in political and economic fields. 

After World War II the United States attempted and failed to 
bring peace to China by forcing a coalition of the Kuomintang 
and the Chinese Communists. General George C. Marshall headed 
an American commission which tried to bring about this coali¬ 
tion, but only lipservice was given by both sides to the effort. Civil 
war broke out as soon as the United States forces in China were 
withdrawn, and the disestablishment of the war theater in May 
1946, coupled with a major withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Manchuria, created conditions favorable to an eruption. The 
Chinese Communists hoped to win in a protracted war, and the 
Kuomintang hoped to finish it off quickly by massive crushing 
blows. United States military support had given the Nationalists 
an early military superiority and thereby contributed to the 
antagonism and hostility of the Chinese Communists toward the 
United States. When the Chinese Communists were victorious 
in 1949, the United States became the great “imperialist” en¬ 
emy. 

Since then relations between Communist China and the United 
States have been difficult. United States support of Chiang Kai- 
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shek on Taiwan has been the major source of contention. The 
Chinese Communist policy of fomenting revolution has caused 
the United States to revitalize its Far Eastern bases established 
during World War II and to move large military forces into 
Korea and South Vietnam in order to counter a Communist take¬ 
over of governments friendly to the United States. Communist 
China cried “encirclement” when the United States used its 
bases in these countries as well as in Japan, Okinawa, the Philip¬ 
pines and, more recently, Thailand, and concentrated its attacks 
on the United States as the leader of the “imperialists.” 

Soon after coming to power, the Chinese Communists at¬ 
tempted to take over Taiwan, but they were frustrated when 
President Truman, on June 27, 1960, two days after the outbreak 
of the Korean war, decided to protect Taiwan. This threatened 
not only Communist China’s ambitions in Taiwan but also its 
internal security because of the possibility of a counteroffensive 
by the Nationalists supported by the United States. President 
Truman’s policy decision also set the course of United States 
policy against seating Communist China in the United Nations. 

The most direct confrontation between Communist China and 
the United States came in Korea where, after early setbacks, 
the United Nations forces defeated the North Koreans, pushed 
them back over the 38th parallel and continued their assault to¬ 
ward the Yalu River. In support of the North Koreans large 
Chinese forces struck in October 1960, but after initial successes 
they were beaten back and the war was stalemated at the 38th 
parallel. 

The core of hostility between Communist China and the United 
States was and remains Taiwan. The Chinese Communists insist 
that Taiwan is part of China, and the United States supports it as 
the legal representative of China as a charter member of the 
United Nations. In February 1963, in the interest of gaining an 
armistice in Korea, the United States “unleashed Chiang Kai- 
shek.” In 1954 the United States began to supply the Nationalists 
with military and economic assistance in significant quantities. 
Communist China, alarmed by the possibility of an invasion, 
began shelling Quemoy Island. In January 1965 the United States 
Congress passed the Formosa Resolution which authorized the 
President to defend the off-shore islands if, in his judgment, 
this was necessary to protect Taiwan from invasion by the Com¬ 
munists. Subsequently the Secretary of State threatened attack 
with nuclear weapons if Communist China attacked Taiwan. 

By 1968 the Nationalists, with the United States’ assistance, 
had built up a powerful armed force. The Chinese Communists 
again bombed and shelled Quemoy, but without tangible results. 
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Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and President Chiang 
Kai-shek issued a joint statement strongly implying that there 
would be no attempt to invade the mainland unless the situation 
there demanded it as a result of an internal collapse of the 
Chinese Communist government. 

A third Taiwan crisis took place in 1962 during a period of 
economic decline after the failure of the Great Leap Forward. 
Chiang Kai-shek and other Nationalist leaders threatened in¬ 
vasion of the mainland, which caused the Chinese Communists 
to recruit and mass forces in expectation of an attack. 

The only diplomatic contact between Communist China and 
the United States has been in Warsaw, by meetings between the 
two countries’ ambassadors to Poland. These meetings were held 
first in Geneva in 1965 and started as an informal effort to 
negotiate the Taiwan issue. Since then the scope has been 
broadened to include a number of other problems, such as the 
release of Korean war prisoners held in Communist China and 
the general situation in Southeast Asia. No great progress has 
ever been made in these meetings, but they served to keep open 
diplomatic channels between the two countries. 

TAIWAN 

Taiwan had always been an integral part of China until, along 
with the Pescadores, it was lost to Japan by the peace treaty 
of 1895. At the Cairo Conference in November 1943, it was re¬ 
solved that Taiwan was part of China and should be returned to 
her at the end of the war. When the Nationalist Forces were 
defeated on the mainland in 1949, and the Nationalist Government 
withdrew to Taiwan, Mao Tse-tung stated that the final status of 
Taiwan should be determined by a plebiscite of the Taiwanese 
people. Immediately after he seized power, however, he insisted 
that Taiwan was part of Communist China. 

To the Chinese Communists Taiwan remains a province to be 
redeemed. The Nationalist government on Taiwan, on the other 
hand, considers mainland China to be its true seat of government 
which must be reconquered. Neither recognizes the authority of 
the other. The Communist government denies that the Nationalist 
government legally represents China in the United Nations and 
in its Security Council, and considers itself to be the true repre¬ 
sentative of the Chinese people. 

JAPAN 

Since assuming power in China, the Communists have been 
especially sensitive about relations with Japan. Despite the Sino- 
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Soviet military alliance and the fact that Japan has recognized 
Taiwan and permitted the United States to use military bases 
in Japan and Okinawa, Communist China has persistently sought 
to promote better relations with Japan. In April 1957 Mao Tse- 
tung informed a Japanese leftist politician that his government 
would be willing to eliminate Japan from the Soviet alliance 
provisions if Japan would join a Pacific pact of collective peace. 

Communist China enthusiastically welcomed the demonstra¬ 
tions in Japan in the spring of 1960 against ratification of the 
revised Mutual Security Treaty with the United States. After 
the signing of the revised treaty the Chinese Communists were 
partially instrumental in causing riotous student demonstrations 
in Tokyo which led to the cancellation of President Eisenhower’s 
visit while he was actually en route to Tokyo. Prime Minister 
Kishi resigned later in 1960 but Japan maintained the treaty and 
elected Sato, a half-brother of Kishi and of the same political 
persuasion, to the office of prime minister. 

Communist China’s trade interest with Japan is based on the 
fact that it needs Japan’s industrial machinery for economic 
expansion. While Japan does not favor closer political ties with 
Communist China, it has been interested in increasing trade 
between the two countries. In 1963 trade rose to new heights 
when Japan agreed to the establishment of a Communist Chinese 
commercial mission to Tokyo. Since then a number of Japanese 
missions interested chiefly in trade have visited Peiping. 

In 1966 this rapprochement was hindered by the excesses of 
the cultural revolution and by the atomic missile tests of the 
Chinese Communists. Prime Minister Sato then redefined Japa¬ 
nese policy by stating that Japan would not develop its own 
nuclear weapons, but would continue to rely on the security treaty 
with the United States for protection from nuclear attack. 

OTHER ASIAN COUNTRIES 
Korea 

Korea traditionally paid tribute to the Emperors of China 
and, while it had its own ruling dynasty which gave the Koreans 
a distinct national character, it was always mindful of the power 
of its neighbor. The influence of Tsarist Russia in Manchuria in 
the nineteenth century was counteracted by the growing military 
power of Japan, and the defeat of Russia in its war with Japan 
led to Japan’s ascendency in Manchuria and Korea. Under the 
terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905, Korea became a 
protectorate of Japan and was annexed in 1910. The economic 
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assets of Russia were taken over by Japan, and it agreed under 
the Treaty to adhere to the Open Door Policy of recognizing 
China’s territorial integrity in that region. In 1931 Japan as¬ 
serted political domination over Manchuria by declaring it an 
independent state to be named Manchukuo. 

To Communist China, Korea has been associated with the power 
plays of Japan and Russia over Manchuria. China has not tole¬ 
rated a unified Korea under the influence of the United States. 
The armistice in the Korean War of 1950 divided the country 
at the 38th parallel, providing the buffer state of North Korea. 

After the Korean armistice of August 8, 1953, the United 
States gradually reduced its forces to two divisions. In February 
1950 Chou En-lai visited North Korea and proclaimed the com¬ 
plete withdrawal of Communist Chinese “volunteers.” This was 
followed by a statement that Communist China would never 
forsake the North Korean people if they were attacked. In 1966 
the North Korean Government redefined its relationship with the 
Chinese Communists, pulling back from previously close ties, and 
asserting independence of action. Premier Kim Il-song, in August 
1966, stated that his government insisted upon independence from 
other socialist states and the maintenance of a position of neutral¬ 
ity in external relations between Communist China and the 
Soviet Union. 


North Vietnam 

Communist China was the first foreign country with which 
Ho Chi Minh established diplomatic relations, the first to extend 
military aid during the Indochina War and the first to sign an 
economic agreement with North Vietnam following the Geneva 
Conference of 1954. It has continued to supply North Vietnam 
with arms and technical military personnel. 

Communist China has supported North Vietnam’s denuncia¬ 
tions of United States’ aid to South Vietnam, while North Viet¬ 
nam has upheld Communist China’s claims to Taiwan and a seat 
in the United Nations. After the United States air action against 
North Vietnam in August 1964, Communist China asserted that 
aggression against North Vietnam meant aggression against China 
and that the Chinese people would not sit idly by without lending 
a helping hand. It also hinted at the possibility of sending “vol¬ 
unteers,” if they were needed. The five-point peace formula is¬ 
sued in March 1965 by the National Front for the Liberation of 
South Vietnam was endorsed by Peiping with an assurance that 
arms and men would be sent to South Vietnam, if the National 
Front requested them. Hanoi’s four-point peace proposals in April 
1965 were also supported by Peiping’s leaders. 
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By the end of 1965 Communist China had substantially in¬ 
creased its shipments of military and industrial equipment to 
Hanoi, including trucks and steel for repair of communication 
lines. It was reported from Hong Kong in May 1966 that about 
20,000 uniformed members of engineer battalions from Commu¬ 
nist China were working in North Vietnam to repair bombing 
losses. 

Peiping’s actual involvement in the Vietnamese war by early 
1967 was one of measured restraint. Its pronouncements seemed 
to reflect a desire to avoid military confrontation with the 
United States unless its own security was directly threatened. 
Political upheavals within Communist China appeared to have 
dictated this policy. 


Laos 

The Geneva Conference of 1954, in which Communist China 
participated, established Laos as an independent nation under a 
neutralist Prime Minister. The Pathet Lao, supported by North 
Vietnam, was assigned the provinces of Phong Saly and Sam 
Neua, which border China and North Vietnam, for regrouping 
purposes, and was to be integrated into a unified Laotian Gov¬ 
ernment. The process of integration resulted in armed clashes, 
first with power swinging to the right under a new prime min¬ 
ister, and later swinging more to the Communist side when the 
coup, engineered by neutralist Captain Kong Le, joined his forces 
with the Pathet Lao. Kong Le prevailed upon Prince Souvanna 
Phouma to head the government. 

In this conflict Communist China and the Soviet Union gave 
military aid to the Pathet Lao and Kong Le, and the United 
States supported the existing government. The civil war as¬ 
sumed such proportions that a second Geneva Conference was 
convened in May 1961 in which the Chinese Communists played 
a strong role. It resulted in a plan to bring Loas under a govern¬ 
ment combining the three elements, with international supervis¬ 
ion. Prince Souvanna Phouma, as prime minister, managed to 
retain control; the Pathet Lao moved into an isolated position; 
and the Kong Le element returned to the government. 

Communist China’s interest in Laos has been directed toward 
establishing a buffer zone and sphere of influence on its border. 
Toward this end it has supported North Vietnam in its use of 
Laos as a transportation route to South Vietnam; developed 
access to North-east Thailand in support of subversive activity 
in that region; and maintained close contact with leftist, Com¬ 
munist and Overseas Chinese in Laos. Diplomatic exchange with 
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Laos was established on June 28, 1962, after the Second Geneva 
Conference. 


Burma, Nepal and Afghanistan 

These three nations are border countries with historical and 
cultural ties closer to India than to China. The Chinese Com¬ 
munists, when they came to power, felt that it was advisable to 
settle border problems with them amicably in order to keep them 
neutral in the matter of Communist China's serious border dispute 
with India. The border question with Burma was settled in Oc¬ 
tober 1960, with Nepal in March 1960, and with Afghanistan in 
November 1963. At the same time treaties of friendship and 
mutual nonaggression were signed with Burma and Afghanistan, 
which in effect forestalled any idea that these nations might have 
harbored to seek military protection from the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) or with the Central Treaty Orga¬ 
nization (CENTO). With Nepal, only a treaty of friendship was 
signed. 

There have been periods when Communist China has supported 
the guerrilla activities of the Burmese Communist Party by sup¬ 
plying arms and by training cadres in K’un-ming and Peiping. 
Incursions by the Chinese Communists into Burma were frequent 
but the Communists in Burma were divided among themselves, 
which made Chinese influence less effective. After the enuncia¬ 
tion of the five principles of coexistence in India in 1954, Chou 
En-lai assured the Burmese that they too were included in the 
Chinese Communist policy of conciliation. With the border ques¬ 
tion settled, the Chinese Communists realized that they had little 
to gain by following an aggressive policy in Burma which could 
cause sharp negative reactions in Thailand, India and Pakistan. 
The Burmese, for their part, consistently sought to avoid Chinese 
interference by eliminating all cause for it. Burma held fast to 
its independence by following a strict policy of neutralism and by 
maintaining cordial relations with Communist China. 

Communist China is aware of the long, close ties between Nepal 
and Tibet and of Nepal’s historic ties with India. The demarcation 
of the border and Nepal’s recognition of Tibet as part of China 
have gone far to reassure Communist China. Diplomatic relations 
between the two countries were established in 1965, and Nepal 
has received aid from Communist China. 

In negotiating settlement of the short border between itself and 
Afghanistan and the subsequent treaty of friendship and non¬ 
aggression, Communist China wanted primarily to keep Afghani¬ 
stan from taking an anti-Chinese line. It was aware that Afghani- 
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stan was receiving substantial aid from both the United States 
and the Soviet Union and was anxious to take a practical attitude 
in its negotiations. 


India and Pakistan 

The Sino-Indian border problem is complex for many reasons. 
These include the extremely rugged terrain which makes demar¬ 
cation difficult; the British border delimitations established dur¬ 
ing its ascendancy in India, which were not accepted by China 
and are not completely accepted by India; the conflict of Sino- 
Indian cultural and economic interests in Tibet; Communist 
China’s interference in Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan and India’s 
claim to the Northeast Frontier Agency; the flight of the pro- 
Indian Dalai Lama from Tibet to India in 1959 to escape the 
Chinese Communists, which caused an internal uprising in Tibet 
against Communist China; and the use by fleeing Tibetans of 
sanctuaries in Nepal and nearby India which supported their 
uprising with arms and training; road construction by the Chi¬ 
nese Communists through Ladakh across territory India claims. 

India recognized Tibet as being part of Communist China in 
an agreement signed on April 29, 1954, which refers to Tibet as 
the “Tibet region of China.” Nevertheless, when the Tibetans 
revolted against the harsh control imposed upon them by the 
Communist Chinese army and by Communist Chinese Party cad¬ 
res, Communist China was quick to suspect that disputes along 
the Indian-Tibetan border were Indian-inspired because of Indian 
sympathy for the Tibetans. Border fights between Indians and 
Chinese Communists, extending along the entire border area, have 
occurred with frequency since 1954. 

In 1955 the Khamba tribesmen of East Tibet revolted against 
the Communist Chinese army. The ferocity of this revolt caused 
the Chinese Communists to build a military highway across the 
Aksai Chinn Plateau, which India claimed was its territory. 
Communist China denounced Nehru’s claim to the Aksai Chinn 
area and repudiated the validity of the so-called McMahon line, a 
border demarcation made by the British during the time they 
controlled India. In March 1959 the Dalai Lama fled Tibet with a 
bodyguard of Khambas in protest against Chinese claims to Tibet 
which denied Tibetan autonomy. He was given asylum in India, 
which further aggravated Sino-Indian ‘problems. In September 
1959 Chou En-lai again denounced the validity of the McMahon 
line and seemed to imply a claim to the Northeast Frontier 
Agency, which the Indians had always claimed as being within 
their border. The Indians reinforced their border patrol with 
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men and equipment, and by 1961 they had established a total of 
43 outposts on territory claimed by Communist China. 

In October 1962 Communist China invaded Indian territory 
after a period of heated polemics. An armed clash pushed the 
Indians back and they suffered great loss of prestige. Many na¬ 
tions sided with India, but Communist China had established its 
military supremacy in the Himalayan region. It then dramatically 
withdrew its forces, but relations with India continued to be 
sorely damaged. 

United States and British military aid began to flow into India 
upon the latter’s urgent request. As a result Pakistan foresaw 
danger to its internal security from possible Indian attack. In 
1964 armed conflict broke out between India and Pakistan, which 
was eventually brought to a halt by Soviet intercession as peace¬ 
maker at Tashkent in 1966. Although Communist China attacked 
the Tashkent declaration on February 3, 1966, as inimical to the 
interests of Pakistan, relations between the two countries suf¬ 
fered owing to Communist China’s inability to give tangible 
support to Pakistan in its clash with India. 

Communist China’s relations with Pakistan are focused on 
Pakistan’s insecurity in its confrontation with India’s size and 
potential power. Pakistan is reminded that over 40 million Mus¬ 
lims have elected to stay in India and accommodate themselves 
to the political orientation of India, rather than to move to 
Pakistan. 

It is in the interest of Communist China to alienate Pakistan 
from the United States. Therefore, as the United States reinforces 
India’s military power, Pakistan’s ties with Communist China 
strengthen, despite ideological incompatibility. The provisional 
border settlement of March 1963, along the Kashmir frontier 
controlled by Pakistan, assured Pakistan of Communist China’s 
nonaggressive attitude toward it. The long-range view of Com¬ 
munist China is that India is its real Asian rival of the opposite 
camp in the struggle to gain a union of interest with the Afro- 
Asian complex of nations. 


Cambodia 

Relations with Cambodia are tailored to the environment in 
which Cambodia survives as a neutralist country. Cambodia con¬ 
tends that Communist China must be accommodated as the domi¬ 
nant power in Asia. Through a treaty of friendship and mutual 
nonaggression signed in 1960, Communist China provided Cam¬ 
bodia with a deterrent against what Cambodia termed the 
predatory designs of Thailand and South Vietnam and may have 
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thus prevented Cambodia from joining SEATO or seeking its 
protection. 

Prince Sihanouk distrusted North Vietnam and desired assur¬ 
ance from Communist China that it would hold back North 
Vietnam’s ambitions to subvert Cambodia. Sihanouk believed 
SEATO was moribund, as it was not effective in checking the 
neutralization of Laos in 1962. In keeping with this policy, all 
military and economic aid from the United States, which was 
generous, was terminated by Cambodia in November 1963, but 
Cambodia looked to France and the bloc countries more than to 
China to fill the gap thus created. 

Since 1956 Communist China has supplied Cambodia with 
moderate and continuous economic aid. It has apparently heeded 
reminders from Sihanouk to stop influencing the Overseas Chinese 
in Cambodia through its missions in Phnom Penh. The operations 
of the Cambodian Communists have been closely watched, but 
some of their activities have been troublesome. Cambodia has 
supported Communist China by not signing the nuclear test ban, 
and by sponsoring its membership in the United Nations. 

Communist China’s aggressiveness in Cambodia has been 
checked by the knowledge that Sihanouk can move toward the 
West if conditions so dictate. Diplomatic relations between Com¬ 
munist China and Cambodia were established on July 23, 1958. 

Indonesia 

In Indonesia Communist China has had to compete with the 
Soviet Union for influence. The Soviets extended massive military 
and economic aid, whereas Communist China was able to build up 
influence in the Indonesian Communist Party by its advocacy of 
revolution as a means of obtaining power. Throughout the early 
1950’s there was a constant interchange of visits of Communist 
leaders between Peiping and Djakarta. 

By 1955 the Indonesian Communist Party under the leadership 
of Aidit, an accomplished professional revolutionary, had become 
the wealthiest and most powerful party in the country. It had 
penetrated the highest centers of government and had gained the 
admiration of Sukarno himself. Aidit capitalized on the radical 
brand of nationalism Sukarno supported and was instrumental 
in building friendly ties between Sukarno and Mao Tse-tung. The 
Indonesian Communist Party applauded Sukarno’s confrontation 
with Malaysia and withdrawal from the United Nations when 
Malaysia was elected to the Security Council. 

Gradually the Indonesian Communist Party formed a plan to 
seize control of the country by force, which indicated strong 
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Communist Chinese influence. The plan was to be developed 
through five stages: a swift move against the military that 
would eliminate in one bold stroke the army’s top leadership; 
the immediate setup of a Revolutionary Council to rule; the re¬ 
moval by death, if necessary, of more than 10,000 other officers 
of the armed forces, anti-Communist chiefs, reactionary politi¬ 
cians and state functionaries; the setting up of a Peiping-type 
People’s Republic backed by a People’s Militia; and the com- 
munization of all Indonesian life and the forming of a close 
alliance with Communist China. 

From the mid-1950’s until 1965, President Sukarno showed a 
growing admiration for Communist China. He respected its rise 
to power by armed revolution. He had become disillusioned with 
the futility of a parliamentary government with a multi-party 
system in Indonesia. He believed that his desire for expansion in 
the Malay region could be advanced by cooperation with Com¬ 
munist China’s goals in the Taiwan Strait, and by keeping pres¬ 
sure on Singapore. The question of citizenship for the Overseas 
Chinese in Indonesia had been settled by compromise during 
Foreign Minister Chen Yi’s visit to Djakarta in March 1961. A 
treaty of friendship and a cultural exchange agreement were also 
declared at that time and signed on President Sukarno’s later 
visit to Peiping. Indonesia supported Communist China for ad¬ 
mission to the United Nations and on the Indian border dispute. 
Communist China, in turn, supported the Indonesian proposal for 
a second Afro-Asian Conference. 

Shortly past midnight on October 1, 1965, which coincided 
with the anniversary date of the Chinese Communists’ rise to 
power in China, the Indonesian Communist Party attempted a 
coup which, if successful, would have placed it in complete power 
in Indonesia. The failure of the coup, resulting in the death of 
Aidit, caused the banning of the Indonesian Communist Party 
and reduced seriously the worldwide power and prestige of Com¬ 
munist China. A wholesale massacre of Communists, including 
many Chinese, took place. The Overseas Chinese, embittered and 
severely persecuted after the attempted coup, continued to leave 
Indonesia in large groups for Communist China. By the end of 
1966 relations between the two countries had reached a low ebb. 

Ceylon 

In 1950 Ceylon’s foreign policy was pro-West, but in 1954 it 
was dissuaded from joining SEATO by the efforts of Prime 
Minister Nehru. Ceylon had recognized Communist China in 
January 1950, but diplomatic exchange did not occur until 
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February 1957 when it became leftist under Prime Minister 
Bandaranaike. In 1952, not affected by the United Nations em¬ 
bargo on rubber to Communist China, Ceylon established with it 
a lucrative trade of rubber for rice. 

Ceylonese leftist Buddhist monks attended the Peiping “peace 
conference” in 1952, after which Chinese Communist propaganda 
began to appear in Ceylon. At Bandung in 1954 Chou En-lai 
made a special effort to impress the Ceylonese Prime Minister with 
the sincerity of Communist China’s friendship. In 1967 Chou 
En-lai visited Ceylon to establish diplomatic exchange and ob¬ 
tained a declaration of support on policy, such as on Taiwan. In 
1959 Bandaranaike was assassinated and his wife succeeded him. 
United States economic aid was closed out, to the satisfaction of 
Communist China. The Ceylonese Communist Party developed a 
pro-Chinese wing. Trade in rubber and rice continued. 

In the election of March 22, 1965, the opposition party headed 
by Dudley Senanayake won. Two pro-Chinese candidates were 
defeated. The United States again offered aid to Ceylon which 
accepted it. Ceylon remained nonaligned but close to India on 
policy. It supported India on the border dispute with Communist 
China. 


Philippines 

Because of the deep-rooted American position in the Philippines 
and the development there of American political and social in¬ 
stitutions, the Chinese Communists, since the defeat of the 
Communist-supported Hukbalahops, have been aware that their 
impact on the country would be slow. The Chinese Communists 
see ultimate victory there as unlikely before the withdrawal of 
the United States military power from Asia. 

Thailand 

The objective in Thailand is to see it adopt a neutralist status, 
thereby strengthening Communist China’s position in Southeast 
Asia. Thailand’s decision to request the military protection of 
the United States, through SEATO, which is headquartered in 
Bangkok, and to support United States actions in Vietnam, has 
caused Communist China to support subversive elements within 
Thailand more aggressively after early 1965. 

Thai Communists and leftists have sought haven in China and 
from that vantage point, with the backing of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party, have been able to mount propaganda and training 
programs for subversive agents in Northeast Thailand. In Janu¬ 
ary 1967 it was announced that the banned Thai Communist 
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Party had endorsed the formation of the Thailand Popular Front, 
organized by the Chinese Communist Party and the North 
Vietnamese Communist Party. 

The Thais base their national security on a military alliance 
with the United States formalized through SEATO on a multi¬ 
lateral basis. In 1962, under the Rusk-Khoman interpretation of 
this treaty, the United States agreed that the treaty would be 
activated as a bilateral instrument to protect Thailand against 
Communist aggression. 

With the intensification of the war in Vietnam, the Chinese 
Communists increased their subversive activities in Thailand by 
radio, press and training of terroristic elements for Northeast 
Thailand. 


THE OVERSEAS CHINESE 

Most of the Overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia immigrated 
from Kwangtung and Fukien provinces after 1850. Although the 
flow of immigrants has practically ceased, it is estimated that 
there are from 10 to 16 million of first generation Chinese scat¬ 
tered in pockets from the Philippines to Burma and south into 
Malaysia and Indonesia. 

Although there has been considerable intermarriage with local 
people throughout the area, the Chinese prefer to maintain their 
pure bloodline and culture and as a general rule live in settlements 
in cities where they operate their own schools and other institu¬ 
tions. Industrious and frugal people, they have massed great 
wealth and control a sizable portion of the economic sphere of 
the countries in which they live. This isolation and wealth has 
caused resentment and rendered them suspect as a possible fifth 
column for their motherland. 

The Overseas Chinese, aware of these resentments, have 
avoided politics as a group, but have often found it necessary to 
make payoffs in order to protect their economic interests. They 
have become fence sitters between Taiwan and Peiping, shifting 
their allegiance to conform with local alignments. They have 
made their wealth in free-enterprise economies and are wary of 
communism, but they are proud of the advancement Communist 
China has made toward world power status. In all these com¬ 
munities there is a hard core of Communists, usually among the 
younger element, who, for idealistic reasons, are impressed by the 
progress in Communist China. 

The Philippines, South Vietnam and Thailand are diplomati¬ 
cally accredited to the Nationalist Republic of China, so the 
Overseas Chinese in these countries lean toward Taiwan. In Cam- 
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bodia and Burma, Communist China is diplomatically represented, 
and the Overseas Chinese bend in that direction. In Indonesia 
the Overseas Chinese were severely persecuted after the attempted 
coup of 1965 and are leaving Indonesia in large groups, deeply 
embittered and avowedly committed to Communist China. 

The large immigration of Chinese to Malaya as labor for rubber 
plantations and tin mines resulted in nearly a 50 percent popula¬ 
tion division with the Malays. Even before 1949 the Chinese 
Communists were active in penetrating this group, and during 
World War II the Malayan Communist Party, mostly made up of 
Chinese, became a powerful guerrilla force supporting the 
British in their fight against the Japanese. In 1948 this same 
group turned on British authority and a protracted guerrilla war 
continued until it officially ended in 1960 with the defeat of the 
Chinese. The Malays continue to suspect the Chinese Communists 
and have not established diplomatic relations with Peiping or 
with Taiwan, in order to isolate their Chinese problem as much 
as possible. 

Singapore, largely Chinese, has been a center for Chinese Com¬ 
munist subversive activity throughout Southeast Asia. In addi¬ 
tion, student riots and labor strife, both of Communist origin, 
have been in the forefront of events which led, eventually, to the 
establishment of a stable government. While at times the balance 
of power between the Communist Party and the government has 
been close, the retention of British military bases in Singapore 
has been a stabilizing factor in keeping the government in the 
hands of non-Communist elements. Lee Kuan Yew, the leader of 
the People’s Action Party in 1967, demonstrated great ability in 
keeping power away from the Barisan Sosialis, a Communist 
front. 

The 1954 Chinese Communist constitution provided for a repre¬ 
sentation in the National People’s Congress of 30 Overseas Chinese 
largely because the financial remittances of Overseas Chinese to 
their families in China. Before World War II, these amounted to 
the equivalent of over $100 million annually. After the Great 
Leap Forward and the Commune system failure, the sum dropped 
in 1960 to the equivalent of about $17 million, according to 
estimates made by Hong Kong banks. These remittances have 
normally been an indication of their attachment to the Chinese 
homeland. 

After Bandung, a revised policy was pursued in which Overseas 
Chinese were encouraged to become citizens and loyal residents 
of the countries in which they lived. Citizenship treaties became 
of interest and one was completed after lengthy negotiations with 
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Indonesia. The problems still existed in 1967, however, and the 
Overseas Chinese still found themselves “Chinese” in the coun¬ 
tries of their adoption. 

Many Overseas Chinese were reported to be dismayed by the 
Cultural Revolution which swept mainland China in 1966, believ¬ 
ing that the ideological purity desired by Mao was not worth the 
sacrifices in economic progress and orderly government that were 
being made. The spectacle of the division in China has reduced 
their pride in Communist China’s development of nuclear weap¬ 
ons and other attributes of national power and prestige. 

THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 
Middle East 

Communist China’s interest in the Middle East has been 
largely concerned with propagating the Communist revolutionary 
struggle in that region and, in the process, undermining the 
influence of the United States and the Soviet Union in the area. 
The great oil reserves of the Middle East would also serve its 
economic and military requirements. 

Communist China recognized Israel in 1950, but it never estab¬ 
lished diplomatic relations. Its purpose was to retain the goodwill 
of the Arab states and to aggravate the anti-American feelings in 
the Middle East caused by the United States recognition and 
support of Israel. 

In October 1952 Communist China convened the Asian and 
Pacific Peace Conference in Peiping which about 400 delegates 
attended, many from the Middle East and Africa. While much 
was said about the threat of the United States to world peace, 
little mention was made of Communist China’s objectives. After 
the conference the Chinese Communists began sending Chinese 
Moslems on pilgrimages to Mecca. 

In 1954 Communist China focused on Nasser as the central 
figure in the activation of their Middle Eastern policy. At 
Bandung, Chou En-lai succeeded in gaining the diplomatic recog¬ 
nition of Egypt, and this was followed by similar recognition of 
Syria and Yemen. Iraq followed in 1958 after the Kassem coup 
and Iraq’s withdrawal from CENTO. Communist China also de¬ 
veloped cultural and commercial ties with Lebanon, Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia. 

The Communist parties of the Middle Eastern countries are 
uniformly small and weak. They are also banned, except in Israel. 
The Chinese Communists are dedicated to strengthening them, 
by working through united fronts. After Bandung, the Chinese 
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Communists embarked upon a course of cultural and student 
exchanges with Middle Eastern countries. They instituted radio 
propaganda bearing on “anti-imperialism” and “anticolonialism,” 
gave generous support to Egypt in the Suez crisis and issued a 
widespread diffusion of information on revolutionary processes 
from its embassies in Damascus and Cairo. The function of “revo¬ 
lutionary violence” and the “inevitability of war,” were stressed. 
Communist China also attacked the Eisenhower Doctrine and 
denounced Nikita Khrushchev, after the American landings in 
Lebanon, calling him nonrevolutionary because he favored ne¬ 
gotiations. This militant program was continued through the 
Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organization, an unofficial group 
created by the Soviets but exploited by the Chinese Communists. 

In early 1962 Communist China’s attitude toward Egypt began 
to show estrangement, largely because of Nasser’s anti-Communist 
domestic policy, and his relatively good relations with the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia. Furthermore, Nasser saw in Chinese 
Communist actions a challenge to his leadership in the Arab 
world. Iraq also acted to check the Communist Party. 

Africa 

Communist China’s involvement in Africa, as in the Middle 
East, began with the Peace Conference in Peiping in 1952 and 
culminated at Bandung in 1955. When an African nation became 
independent, Communist China was quick to extend congratula¬ 
tions and a helping hand, playing up the theme that it, too, had 
been oppressed by the “imperialists” and had gained self-respect 
by revolutionary struggle. Hundreds of African leaders visited 
Peiping and were royally feted. Mao Tse-tung made a point of 
meeting many of the groups, and in his discourses underscored 
the worldwide publicity given to racial problems in the United 
States. In 1963 he issued a long statement on racial discrimination 
in the United States. Many missions visited the new African 
states to develop friendly relations, and plan for political, cul¬ 
tural and economic cooperation. By 1965, 18 of the 36 African 
states had recognized Communist China, but by late 1966, the 
number had dropped to 14 out of 38, because of growing suspicion 
of its motives. 

Communist China’s drive in Africa was directed toward rejec¬ 
tion of “imperialist” exploitation, principally from the United 
States; rejection of Soviet “revisionism” with its claimed loss of 
revolutionary spirit; constant reiteration of the theme of Afro- 
Asian solidarity, and emphasis on the status of the Chinese 
Communists as the foremost revolutionary force in the world. 
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In late 1958 the Algerian National Liberation Front sent a 
delegate to Peiping to obtain arms support. In return, Communist 
China gave de facto recognition to the Front and agreed to pro¬ 
vide it with the equivalent of about $10 million in small arms. 
The Chinese Communists praised the revolution as a model for 
the Middle East and Africa. After President de Gaulle offered 
self-determination to Algeria in September 1969, Communist 
China urged the Front to continue the fight in order to gain a 
better bargaining position. In March 1962, at the time of Algerian 
independence, Communist China hailed the agreement and 
quickly established diplomatic relations. 

A decrease in the influence of Communist China resulted from 
a rise of African countries’ suspicions of its motives. They were 
amenable to receiving Chinese economic aid, but Peiping’s call 
for continued revolution began to lose its appeal. They became 
resentful of Communist China’s increasing interference in local 
affairs, such as playing faction against faction. 

On January 17, 1965, Burundi’s Prime Minister Pierre 
Ngendandumwe was assassinated. The Chinese Communists were 
ultimately implicated and the Burundi Government gave the 
Communist Chinese Embassy staff 48 hours to leave the country. 
Dahomey and the Central African Republic followed Burundi in 
suspending diplomatic ties with Communist China. 

Soon after this President F6Iix Houphoufit-Boigny of the Ivory 
Coast charged that Peiping was behind most of the subversion 
in Africa. Chinese manufactured weapons were being found in 
the hands of dissident groups. Early in June 1966, when Chou 
En-lai visited Tanzania, a Kenyan government spokesman re¬ 
buked Chou for saying that the situation was ripe for revolution 
in Africa. In October 1966, Malawi’s President Hastings Banda 
said: “I do not want to play in the Chinese orchestra.” Later, 
when President Nkrumah of Ghana visited Peiping, he was dis¬ 
placed by a coup, and by October 1966 the Chinese Communist 
embassy in Accra was closed. 

Despite setbacks, Communist China continued to try to gain 
influence in Africa, and early in 1967 was placing particular 
emphasis on Tanzania. They maintained a large advisory group 
and financed a number of projects, including a $15 million dam 
and hydroelectric plant and a $600,000 radio transmitting station. 

LATIN AMERICA 

Communist China’s interest in Latin America has its economic 
side, but essentially it is political, exploiting anti-Americanism. 
The Communist parties are generally weak, and their historical 
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orientation has been with the Soviet Union. Except in Cuba 
Communist China has no diplomatic ties in Latin America; its 
liaison is conducted through Party channels. The earliest connec¬ 
tion with Latin America was established at the conference of the 
Asian-Australasian Trade Union Conference held in Peiping in 
November 1949, and the “peace conference” in 1962. Some years 
later in March 1960 a Chinese-Latin American Friendship As¬ 
sociation was established in Peiping. 

Diplomatic relations with Cuba were established in September 
1960, and Che Guevara paid a visit to Peiping in December 1960 
to strengthen ties and open trade arrangements. Communist 
China branded the Soviet Union as cowardly when it withdrew 
its missiles from Cuba in 1962. 

After Vice President Nixon’s stormy tour of Latin America in 
1958, Communist China decided that it had opportunities in the 
region and it increased its short-wave radio broadcasts in Spanish 
to Latin America. The Chinese Communists seemed to pin their 
hopes on Mexico at this time since they thought they had sym¬ 
pathetic support from its president, Lazaro Cardenas. 

The Chinese Communists have also shown interest in Brazil 
where they believed they were making inroads since Vice Presi¬ 
dent Goulart visited them in August 1961, but his later overthrow 
dashed these hopes. The Chinese Communists have exploited 
Chinese communities in Latin America and have penetrated them 
but with little success in most places. 

Communist China participated in the First African, Asian, 
Latin American People’s Solidarity Conference, held in Havana, 
Cuba, on January 3, 1966, but soon afterward relations between 
Cuba and Communist China deteriorated as a result of mutual 
recriminations over their rice for sugar barter deal (see ch. 24, 
Foreign Economic Relations). 

WESTERN EUROPE 

By 1966 diplomatic relations between European countries out¬ 
side the Communist bloc had been established between Communist 
China and Britain, France, Sweden, Switzerland, Norway, Den¬ 
mark, Finland and the Netherlands. 

Because of its support of “revolutionary struggle” in developing 
countries against the “imperialists” and “neocolonialists” and in 
open disagreement with the “revisionist” Soviet Union for its 
“detente” with the United States and the West, Communist China 
has found it difficult to name its de facto associates who are 
politically in the “imperialist” camp. These are usually referred 
to as “third world” countries, and include Britain, France, West 
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Germany, Japan and possibly Italy. For pragmatic reasons these 
nations are vital to the economic development of Communist 
China and are not attacked as outright enemies as is the United 
States. According to Moscow, its share of trade with Communist 
China dropped from BO percent in 1959 to only 15 percent in 
1966. The Soviet Union, therefore, accused Communist China of 
being in collusion with “capitalists” states in much the same 
manner as Communist China criticized the Soviets. 

Aside from beneficial economic reasons, Communist China’s 
policy toward Western Europe consists of opposing their influ¬ 
ence in developing countries, and in driving a wedge between 
them and the United States. 

France, with which diplomatic relations were established in 
January 1964, is of great importance to Communist China. Both 
are nuclear powers outside the restrictions of the nuclear test ban 
treaty, and both call for the withdrawal of the United States’ 
forces from Vietnam. France, as a permanent member of the 
Security Council of the United Nations, along with Britain, gives 
Communist China more reason to believe in its right to seating 
on that Council. 

Switzerland and Sweden provide Communist China with valu¬ 
able listening posts in Europe, as does France. Norway’s merchant 
marine is a carrier of valuable cargo to Communist China. The 
long standing recognition of Britain bears on the security of 
Hong Kong as British territory. The Macao incident in November 
1966, in which Communist China used a minor case to build up a 
threat to the Macao government, was a reminder to the Portu¬ 
guese that its 450 years old tenure was at the sufferance of 
Communist China. 
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CHAPTER 15 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 


The Constitution of the Chinese People’s Republic guarantees 
a free press, but in reality the regime has never permitted one 
to exist. The Communist leadership is convinced that its objec¬ 
tives can be obtained most readily by creating or modifying 
people’s attitudes and manipulating their behavior through in¬ 
tensive programs of directed information in which all sources 
that might contradict or neutralize official effort are eliminated. 
Accordingly, the state, as the instrument of the Party, has as¬ 
sumed complete control over both the media of mass communica¬ 
tion and the content of public information they disseminate. The 
result is not only a tremendous output of exclusively official in¬ 
formation but also the obscuring of distinctions between informa¬ 
tion and propaganda that makes the two indistinguishable. 

The system, because it is essentially one of saturation and 
monotonous fare, has much validity from a Party point of view, 
but it also has inherent shortcomings that come to the surface 
from time to time and require immediate attention to correct. 
Sometimes the necessity to tighten Party control occasions great 
upheavals in all the various media. In 1966, for example, virtually 
every newspaper was purged and reoriented to intensify support 
for the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. Many newspapers 
were closed permanently; others changed their names or fre¬ 
quency of publication, or both; still others had their entire edi¬ 
torial staffs removed and replaced by more dedicated Party 
members. 

At other times the monotonous fare produced passive reaction, 
expressed as indifference to government propaganda, the practice 
of reading headlines only or the refusal to accept the Party line. 
Such attitudes were widespread in late 1966; the intellectuals, 
especially, seemed to be dissatisfied and apathetic to government 
appeals. 

Despite these shortcomings Communist information techniques 
have been eminently successful largely through the establishment 
of a gigantic distribution network that permeates the remotest 
areas of the nation. Disadvantages of the system are also miti- 
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gated by the large group of recently literate peasants, young 
people and workers, who are so often overwhelmed by the experi¬ 
ence of being able to read that they tend to accept uncritically 
everything the government provides for them. Added impact is 
also given to oral propaganda spread by radio and television be¬ 
cause of the novelty of these media in most sectors of the country. 
Perhaps the greatest factor ensuring favorable impact, however, 
despite the all-pervasiveness and repetition of public informa¬ 
tion, is the sense of importance imparted to the masses because 
of the government’s implied interest in taking the trouble to 
inform them at all. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Chinese historians take pride in pointing out that newspapers 
were published in China as early as the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 
618-906), roughly 800 years before they appeared in Europe. The 
earliest version, the K’ai-yuan Miscellaneous News, published 
from A.D. 713-41 during the reign of Emperor Ming, was fol¬ 
lowed by similar publications in subsequent dynasties. These ef¬ 
forts, however, were little more than government gazettes, de¬ 
signed to distribute official news to government personnel, and 
were never intended to be recognized facilities for the expression 
of public opinion. It was not until the end of the nineteenth 
century that newspapers and magazines, in the true sense, came 
into general circulation. 

After China’s defeat by Western powers at the turn of the 
nineteenth century, political chaos, economic decay and social 
unrest were rampant and prompted men with revolutionary ideas 
to advocate democracy and republicanism. The treaty ports with 
their foreign concessions, concentrations of population and mod¬ 
ern facilities provided an ideal milieu for the growth and de¬ 
velopment of information channels in which all media prolifera¬ 
ted. In addition, the peculiar status of the foreign concessions 
offered sanctuary for those who wished to produce publications 
of a politically controversial nature. As the media developed, they 
quickly became the spokesmen for the revolutionary movement 
that brought the last imperial dynasty to an end in 1911. 

During the early Republican period (1912-27), the press, by 
now well established, began to suffer limitations on its freedom, 
particularly during Yuan Shih-k’ai’s drive for power. To eliminate 
dangerous opposition by the press, he resorted to bribery, in¬ 
timidation and assassination to suppress all publications that did 
not support him (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 

After the death of Yuan Shih-k’ai, predatory warlords assumed 
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control of various regions and effectively prevented the continua¬ 
tion of a united nation. The Nationalist Party launched an all- 
out military offensive against them in 1927, known as the Nor¬ 
thern Expedition, the success of which resulted in the reestab¬ 
lishment of overall control by the Nationalist government. Dur¬ 
ing the campaign, victory was hastened by the public information 
practices of the Nationalist forces, who for the first time em¬ 
ployed all channels to win popular support for their cause among 
the uneducated masses of the countryside. 

Once firmly in power, the Nationalist government, in 1930, 
promulgated a press law governing newspapers, magazines and 
other publications. Radio broadcasting stations were set up in 
major political and commercial centers, and telecommunications 
facilities were considerably improved. In the process, however, 
major effort was placed on facilities and audiences in urban 
areas, and until the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937, 
only minimum attention was paid to rural communities. About 
two-thirds of the daily press was circulated in the five cities of 
Shanghai, Canton, Peiping (Pei-ching or Peking), Nanking (Nan- 
ching) and Tientsin. Together they had an aggregate circula¬ 
tion of about 2 million copies per issue. 

A similar pattern was followed in developing radio facilities. 
The country’s first radio station was set up in Shanghai in 1927 
by the Sun Company to transmit market reports, news and 
music. By 1928 there were 82 registered stations, 33 of which 
were concentrated in Shanghai and 20 of which were wholly 
owned and operated by the central government. The majority 
of stations had only local significance and could not reach the 
vast peasant population outside the immediate environs of the 
cities. In addition, the lack of electricity in rural areas severely 
limited listening even to those stations that could be heard. The 
Central Broadcasting Station in Nanking, one of the 20 admin¬ 
istered by the central government, was the only one powerful 
enough to be internationally significant. 

During the 8 years of the Sino-Japanese War, Chungking, as 
the wartime capital, emrged as the center of public information. 
Many newspapers and periodicals were moved from Japanese- 
occupied cities to the capital or to other cities in the interior, 
where they resumed publication. Government-operated radio sta¬ 
tions, newspapers, publishing houses and other communications 
facilities also were reestablished at Chungking or other centers 
in the interior, where these facilities had been either nonexistent 
or highly inadequate. 

The victory over Japan in 1946 was followed by a sudden in¬ 
tensification of civil strife betwen the Nationalists and the Com- 
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munists. Each supported its effort by a different policy for public 
information. 

In areas under Nationalist control media continued to be con¬ 
centrated in urban areas. The press showed a short-lived re¬ 
surgence of vitality as wartime censorship was lifted, and free¬ 
dom of expression was restricted only by laws against treason, 
espionage and libel. Then, a concerted effort was made to regulate 
the dissemination of public information by increased government 
supervision and administration. A system of registration was in¬ 
stituted for all publications, and many of the more influential 
ones were either subsidized or directly controlled by the govern¬ 
ment. 

Despite these developments, many media in the areas con¬ 
trolled by the Nationalists remained independent, and there was 
enough diversity of opinion and respect for public sentiment 
to encourage the healthy growth of a free press. The Central 
News Agency, first as a Nationalist Party organ and later as a 
government organ, had a virtual monopoly of news dissemination, 
but other news agencies, such as the United Press, the Associated 
Press and Reuters, were also available to provide at least a basis 
for a balanced presentation of news. 

The Communists, on the other hand, concentrated their effort 
among the masses in the rural areas. Under total guidance and 
control of the Communist Party, all means of dissemination, 
ranging from conventional newspapers and radio broadcasting 
to crude billboards and handbills, were employed to win support 
among the peasantry. The effectiveness of the Communist effort 
was remarkable and resulted not so much from the validity and 
appeal of their message as from their implied recognition of the 
importance of the peasant. 

COMMUNIST CONCEPT AND ORGANIZATION FOR 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 

In their concept of public information the Communists have 
always been guided by a basic position radically different from 
that of the West. They view public information as neither ob¬ 
jective nor disinterested: its employment is by no means an 
opportunity for business enterprise, an instrument to enlighten 
people generally or a means to express or reflect private or 
public opinion. On the contrary, it is regarded and used as a 
political tool devoted to the propagation of the program decreed 
by the Communist Party as essential for establishing a true, 
classless society. What constitutes information is not factual data 
or reports of recent events but the interpretation of social process- 
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es which lead to the fulfillment of that program. Timeliness of 
subject matter is considered far less important than ideological 
accuracy, so that emphasis is not on information per se but on 
propaganda. The line between information and propaganda thus 
is so obscured that the two are indistinguishable. 

The implementation of this concept demands totalitarian state 
control over both the media of communication and the subject 
matter that reaches the public through them. The former en¬ 
sures not only the basic requirement of reaching desired audi¬ 
ences but also the elimination of forces that might tend to 
counteract or neutralize officially approved views: the latter 
guarantees that information disseminated is monolithic, so the 
masses are fed only materials prescribed by the Party. 

Control of Media 

Mass media of communication include not only such formal 
channels as newspapers, periodicals, news agencies, books and 
other publications, radio and television broadcasting, drama, art 
and the cinema but also less conventional means, such as hand¬ 
written wall newspapers, handbills, posters, street corner plays, 
neighborhood meetings, school and adult education classes, public 
rallies and various clubs or groups organized to read newspapers 
and books, listen to the radio or discuss current affairs. The 
latter, more informal group of activities involve specialized tech¬ 
niques of the Party propaganda networks, and, although an in¬ 
tegral element of the overall information process, they are more 
properly understood in their basic role of political control me¬ 
chanisms (see ch. 16, Propaganda). 

Almost all of the more conventional media are completely 
owned, operated and administered by various agencies of the 
civil government. Most important among them are the Hsinhua 
(New China) News Agency and the Broadcasting Administra¬ 
tion Bureau, both of which are special agencies of the State 
Council. The former owns and controls all regular newspapers 
and is the sole source of news for all media; the latter owns 
and operates the radio and television system. Also intimately 
involved in the information picture are the State Council’s Min¬ 
istry of Culture, Ministry of Education and Ministry of Posts 
and Telecommunications. 

The Ministry of Culture not only coordinates all film, drama 
and artistic activities with information policies of the Party 
but also, through its authoritative Bureau of Publications, de¬ 
velops, publishes and distributes all books and lesser publica¬ 
tions; the Cinema Affairs Administration Bureau owns and op- 
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erates studios that produce the nation’s output of feature, docu¬ 
mentary and news films. The Ministry of Education coordinates 
its activities with the New China News Agency to ensure that 
the curricula of the nation’s schools support the national infor¬ 
mation effort. It also, in conjunction with the Broadcasting 
Administration Bureau, is jointly responsible for the Television 
University programs carried over television stations (see ch. 8, 
Education). The Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications is 
the responsible agency for collecting subscriptions and distribut¬ 
ing newspapers and periodicals to regular subscribers. 

All these agencies have counterpart organizations or branches 
at the provincial and municipal government levels. At the county 
level and below, apart from the Communist Party’s propaganda 
network, there are no special government organs for public 
information work (see ch. 16, Propaganda). 

There are no nongovernment newspapers, periodicals, book 
publishers or film producers, but some semiprivate publishing 
houses are still permitted to operate. All, however, are either 
subsidized by or jointly operated with the government and are 
further kept under strict control by the government's monopoly 
of newsprint, ink, presses and other essential supplies which are 
withheld if output is considered undesirable. 

Information from foreign sources is prevented from gaining 
a hearing through various regulations and practices imposed by 
the government Publishers of newspapers and magazines are 
forbidden to use any material not released by the New China 
News Agency; shortwave and, where audible, standard-frequency 
foreign broadcasts are rendered unintelligible by an elaborate 
and extensive jamming system. Outside information, therefore, 
rarely gets through, and that which does receives very little 
circulation because of the extreme penalties accorded media or 
individuals who pass it to others. 

Control of Substance 

Although mass media are administered by civil authorities, 
these agencies have little to do with the content of the informa¬ 
tion they use. This is tightly controlled by the Communist Party 
through its Department of Propaganda in the Secretariat of the 
Politburo. Department authority extends to the lowest and most 
remote reaches of society through the pervasive Party structure. 

The Party’s Department of Propaganda is solely responsible 
for the determination of themes and the treatment of all in¬ 
formation disseminated to the public. This material is presented 
to the various operating media of the civil government and to 
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Party cadre in the form of directives from which they cannot 
depart one iota. Substantive articles usually appear first in the 
People’s Daily newspaper in Peiping. They are then picked up 
by the operating agencies elsewhere and reprinted in all news¬ 
papers or read verbatim over the broadcasting stations. Non-cur¬ 
rent material, such as detailed interpretations of Communist 
ideology, is handled in the same way or is first printed in one 
or more of the Party theoretical journals and then given to the 
government operating agencies for the widest possible circula¬ 
tion. The only autonomy that civil government media are per¬ 
mitted is the selection of local examples used to illustrate themes 
received from the Department of Propaganda. 

Control of subject matter is as tight and restrictive as control 
of the media themselves. Together they constitute a system 
that displays a remarkable uniformity in all media in all areas 
of the nation. 


NEWSPAPERS 

The Constitution of the Chinese People’s Republic specifically 
guarantees the existence of a free press. Article 87 declares that: 

Citizens of the Chinese People's Republic enjoy freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of assembly, freedom of association, 
freedom of procession and freedom of demonstration. The state 
guarantees to citizens enjoyment of these freedoms by providing 
the necessary material facilities. 

That this is not an unequivocal guarantee is indicated by the 
last sentence. Most printing plants, presses, ink and other neces¬ 
sary material facilities are owned outright by the state and are 
only as free as the government wishes them to be. In rare cases 
where a facility may have escaped acquisition by the govern¬ 
ment, control is nonetheless effective because of state monopoly 
of all needed supplies, particularly newsprint (see ch. 18, Char¬ 
acter and Structure of the Economy). Article 14 of the Constitu¬ 
tion forbids any person to use his private property to the detri¬ 
ment of the public interest, and any printer or editor who does 
not completely follow and support state information authorities 
is declared to be “detrimental.” He is thereupon denied “neces¬ 
sary material facilities” until he complies, or he is forced to re¬ 
tire. Although a free press is guaranteed, it does not exist in 
practice. 

Newspapers are considered one of the most powerful instru¬ 
ments for the organization, education and indoctrination of the 
masses. Among other things, they are enjoined to take particular 
pains to publicize the alliance of workers and peasants, to promote 
friendly cooperation among different nationalities and to con- 
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solidate and strengthen the ideology preached by Chairman 
Mao. 

To ensure strict conformity from editors, the Department of 
Propaganda has laid down four rules governing all publications: 
no news releases from non-Chinese agencies may be printed unless 
included in the regular official government agency file; official 
releases, when used, must be printed in toto and without re¬ 
write; prominent space must be reserved for government pro¬ 
nouncements, Party declarations and speeches by government 
and Party leaders, all of which must be printed as directed; and 
news releases are issued only by responsible Party press officers 
of the various government agencies, and individual reporters may 
not seek to unearth news on their own. 

Guided by such restrictive rules, newspapers are free from 
sensationalism, individualism, private opinion and independent 
reporting. Readers are fed a monotonous fare of the theories 
of Mao; announcements of economic, social and political plans; 
reprints of Party documents and directives; diatribes against 
individuals, organizations and practices considered inimical to 
current Party policies and programs or, conversely, eulogies of 
similar subjects for correct and exemplary behavior; and in¬ 
structions for Party workers, government employees and peas¬ 
ants on how to organize and improve production and other ac¬ 
tivities. Newspaper columns are also replete with exhortations 
for greater and more intense participation in prescribed move¬ 
ments ; reports on national achievements in cultural and scientific 
fields, industrial construction and agricultural organization; and 
long articles on the completion of highways, railroads, irrigation 
projects and other public works. 

The drab uniformity of newspaper fare is matched by a high 
degree of similarity in the appearance and format of individual 
newspapers, most of which are rather small in size and run from 
two to six pages per edition. The front page, historically re¬ 
served primarily for advertisements, is now occupied by the most 
important articles of the day. Items are capped by headlines in 
staggered sizes. The largest type is used for the major item; de- 
creasingly sized type, for subheads. For emergencies or special 
occasions, the major headline is often printed in red. 

Type, like Chinese writing, is set vertically from right to left, 
although following the lead of the Party’s official newspaper, 
the People’s Daily, there are indications that this may be chang¬ 
ing to a format reading horizontally. Right to left is also the 
order of priority for articles, the upper right-hand corner com¬ 
prising the most important. 
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Stories and articles normally are wholly contained on the page 
on which they appear and rarely are continued from the front 
to the inner pages. There is no separate editorial page, although 
each edition contains a daily editorial invariably found on the 
second page. Cartoons are found only when they are appropriate 
to better understanding of an article. 

Toward the end of 1966, newspaper publishing was in a state 
of confusion and upheaval as the result of action to implement 
the Cultural Revolution. To ensure maximum support and elimi¬ 
nate any possibility of opposition to the movement, editors and 
editorial staffs, as well as Party propaganda chiefs and committees 
in every region of the country, underwent widespread purge and 
replacement by individuals whose personal loyalty to Chairman 
Mao was unquestioned. 

Some formerly prominent and apparently well-entrenched 
journals, such as Peiping’s Jih Pao (Morning Daily) and Wan 
(Evening Daily) and the Chung kuo Ching nien Pao (Young 
Communist League Daily), were closed completely and their 
readers advised to read the official People’s Daily. Others, 
like the famous old Ta Kung Pao, in Peiping, were suspended 
for brief periods, then reopened under new names, with reduced 
frequency of publication. Apparently only the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army Daily (Chiehfang Chun Pao) and the Red Flag 
(Hung Chi), the official journal of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, remained completely untouched by the shake- 
up. 

Even the powerful Party organ, People’s Daily, was reor¬ 
ganized and reduced from six pages to four. Chairman Mao 
started a new journal in August 1966 called the Hsin Pei Ta. 
Little was known about this new effort except that it was to be 
the spearhead in teaching Mao’s thought and the major organ 
for the study of Mao’s version of communism. Printed at Peiping 
University, the first issue appeared with its masthead done in 
Mao’s own handwriting. 

The sweeping changes continued into 1967 and made it im¬ 
possible to determine with any accuracy the total number, titles, 
circulation or frequency of the nation’s newspapers. It was un¬ 
likely, however, that when the situation stabilized it would de¬ 
part significantly from the system that existed before the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution. At that time there was a total of about 1,400 
newspapers, each classified into one of three general types on the 
basis of their publishing authorities. 

Newspapers owned and operated by the central government 
and published under direct supervision of the Central Committee 
of the Party were known as national newspapers; those pub- 
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lished by subbureaus of the Central Committee or by provincial 
Party committees through facilities owned and operated by pro¬ 
vincial governments were called provincial newspapers; those 
produced under the jurisdiction of municipal Party and govern¬ 
ment authorities or by authorized mass organizations, such as 
the Federation of Chinese Seamen, within municipal jurisdiction, 
were designated local newspapers. 

Each of these basic general types was further subdivided into 
publications for separate groups or classes. Specifically directed 
at readers who were Party members, government officials, edu¬ 
cators, labor unionists, workers in industry, women or young 
people, these specialized journals concentrated on matters of 
special concern to their groups. 

In 1966 there were 15 major newspapers published in non- 
Chinese languages, such as Tibetan, Mongolian, Uighur, Kazakh, 
Yi and Korean, in areas where these minority groups were pre¬ 
dominant. The fact that all were national newspapers indicated 
the great concern of the national government to reach the non- 
Chinese segments of the population. In 1960 there were at least 
7 provincial newspapers classed as peasant journals and many 
others published by Party organs below the hsien (county) level. 
At the beginning of 1963, however, 5 regular provincial news¬ 
papers in Kwangtung, Hunan, Hupeh, Honan and Kwangsi began 
to publish rural editions of their standard publications, and soon 
all provincial newspapers were doing the same thing. These rural 
editions, apparently in an effort to conserve scarce newsprint 
and to further centralize Party control, completely replaced the 
7 former peasants’ newspapers. 

Rural editions are not simply reruns of the parent newspaper 
but are deliberately tailored to appeal to rural readers. They 
usually consist of four pages, and most are issued daily, al¬ 
though some, such as the Nan-fang Jih Poo of Canton, are pub¬ 
lished only twice a week. They carry important foreign and 
provincial news like the regular newspapers, but feature articles 
about a single person, production team or event in their local 
provinces serve as models for general emulation. They also carry 
special columns to further Party programs under such titles 
as “Talks on Policies,” “Questions and Answers on Policies” or 
“Labor Models Speak About the Situation.” All these features 
constantly urge peasants to review the past and to discuss plans 
and hopes for the future. 

Rural editions often depart from standard Communist dullness 
in style of writing and materials. Many are written in a folksy 
style more easily read by their newly and partially literate 
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readers. Sometimes they even contain serial cartoons to stimulate 
interest as well as understanding. Many include supplementary 
pages of folksongs, rustic songs, legends, cartoons, jokes, riddles, 
proverbs and popular scientific knowledge, all of which the peas¬ 
ants thoroughly enjoy. 

Circulation figures for rural editions are unknown but re¬ 
portedly are very high. At least one had a circulation of 243,000 
readers per issue. 

To ensure widest utilization of rural editions, branch commit- 
tes, working through the Party propaganda network, have de¬ 
veloped a system of mobile newspaper reading teams that com¬ 
pletely cover their areas. Party leaders organize their member¬ 
ship into newspaper reading activities. As the rural edition ar¬ 
rives in an area the members assemble, and one reads the news¬ 
paper aloud to his fellows. The members then discuss various 
articles and draw conclusions on future actions regarding the 
policies and practices which are advocated. 

During this process a constant watch is held for good readers, 
particularly among young members. The best readers are then 
selected, trained to read vividly and formed into teams to aid 
the Party propagandist among the masses by conducting news¬ 
paper reading forums. They go out among the people and read 
the rural edition to groups of three or four during rest time, 
after work and in the communes. They explain the news, tell 
stories, talk about policies, ask for questions and sing songs. 
Through practices such as these, the substance of rural editions 
is made meaningful to virtually every peasant in the countryside 
whether he can read for himself or not. 

National Newspapers 

The most important newspapers are the national type because 
they are the direct voice of the Party’s top leadership. Which 
of these had survived after 1966 or would continue to publish in 
the future was obscure, but probably a number have done so. 

The People’s Daily (Jen-min jih-pao) was first published in 
1949 as the organ of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of China. It continues to be one of the most important 
newspapers in the land, circulated among all segments of the 
literate population. It reprints in full the speeches of Party and 
government leaders, government proclamations, official docu¬ 
ments, proceedings, laws and regulations. Its editorials, frequent¬ 
ly reproduced verbatim by provincial and local newspapers and 
by periodicals, are circulated throughout the country. 

This newspaper, once published in eight pages, was reduced 
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to four in 1966. Unlike traditional Chinese newspapers, its col¬ 
umns read horizontally from left to right, and its editorial is 
found on the left side of the front page. The rest of the front 
page is devoted to important domestic news and discussions of 
various problems. Inner pages contain more domestic news and 
features; foreign news, usually from Communist countries; a 
“Letters-to-the-Editor” column, designed to encourage criticism 
of individuals and actions that are revisionist or contrary to 
Mao’s thought; special articles of a cultural nature; sports; pub¬ 
lication news; public notices; and some advertising. 

The Daily Worker (Kung-jen jih-pao) of Peiping is the official 
organ of the All-China Federation of Trade Unions, the country’s 
largest single mass organization, made up of some 20 labor 
unions having a total membership of over 11 million. Using the 
slogan, “the workers are the vanguard of the Chinese revolution,” 
the Communist Party has for years assumed direct leadership of 
this organization. The Daily Worker, first published in 1949, 
faithfully reflects the Party view on every important issue but 
places major emphasis on the dissemination of technical experi¬ 
ence in the various fields of industry and on matters related to 
the workers as a class. Its main task is the ideological indoctrina¬ 
tion of the workers on all levels. 

Of all the leading newspapers, Chien Chin Pao (formerly, 
Ta Rung Pao), of Peiping, is the oldest, dating back to 1902. 
First published in Tientsin under the auspices of influential 
financiers and intellectuals, it was regarded in pre-World War 
II days as the symbol of progressive conservatism and repre¬ 
sented the views of a political science faction within the Na¬ 
tionalist Party. During the war against Japan the Ta Rung Pao 
was published in Chungking and K’uei-lin and was generally 
regarded as the most influential privately owned newspaper. 
After World War II it moved back to Tientsin and resumed pub¬ 
lication; in 1966 it was permanently transferred to Peiping. 

The Tientsin edition was briefly renamed Chin-pu jih-pao 
(Progressive Daily) when the Communists assumed power in 
1949 but returned to its original name in 1963. Under the system 
of division of emphasis, the Ta Rung Pao appealed to com¬ 
mercial and financial groups and specialized in international 
problems, commercial and financial affairs, the relationship be¬ 
tween state and private enterprise and matters of general eco¬ 
nomic interest. Beginning about 1960, however, it began to lose 
its position as an impartial newspaper and suffered a consider¬ 
able loss of prestige. Finally, in 1966, it was suspended for 10 
days and then reopened under the new name, Chien Chin Pao. 
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Its size was reduced to four pages and its publication to three 
times weekly. 

Wen Hui Pao (Wen Hui Daily), Shanghai, was first published 
in 1938 but was suspended during the Japanese occupation. It 
reappeared immediately after the war but was forced to close in 

1948 because of its affiliation with the Democratic League. In 

1949 it resumed publication in Hong Kong and later returned to 
Shanghai. With most of its readers among high school and 
elementary school teachers, it had a reported circulation of 180,- 
000 and presumably was still publishing in late 1966. 

Before 1960 the People’s Liberation Army Daily (Chiehfang 
Chun Pao), Peiping, was of consequence primarily only in the 
armed forces where its mission was to ensure proper political 
orientation of the military. As the break with the Soviet Union 
widened, however, the Party leadership decided to use the dis¬ 
ciplined ranks of the Army as a model to forge the kind of Com¬ 
munist society envisioned by Chairman Mao. The newspaper then 
became the major instrument of the Party in fighting revision¬ 
ism. As the program developed and succeeded, the Army was 
held up as a model for all China, and the columns of its news¬ 
paper began more and more to assume functions previously re¬ 
served exclusively for the People’s Daily. The daily editorial of 
the People’s Liberation Army Daily, for example, after 1963 often 
was used instead of that in the People’s Daily to be reprinted 
in the nations’s press to spearhead Party thinking and direction. 

Under the direction of Lin Piao much of the prestige and 
prominence as the vehicle of official thought has been retained, 
although the old practice of giving priority to the People’s Daily 
editorial had been largely restored by late 1966. The People’s 
Liberation Army Daily had a major role in guiding activities 
of the Red Guards in addition to its basic purpose of providing 
political indoctrination to members of the armed forces. 

Semiweekly Newspapers 

The three major semiweekly national newspapers before the 
upheaval and reorganization of 1966 were Chung-huo hai-yuan 
pao (Chinese Seamen), the organ of the Federation of Chinese 
Seamen; the Jen-min tieh-t’ao pao (Peoples Railways), published 
by the Ministry of Railways for railroad workers; and the Kung- 
lo yun-shu kung-jen pao (Highway and Transportation Workers), 
the organ of the All-China Federation of Highway and Transpor¬ 
tation Workers. These newspapers probably continued to be pub¬ 
lished in 1967. 
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Weekly Newspapers 

Several of the weekly newspapers are known to have been 
closed in late 1966, including the two published by the Central 
Committee of the Young Communist League in Peiping—the 
Chung-kuo shao-nien poo and the Chung-kuo Ching-nien pao — 
and the one published by the same authority in Shanghai— 
Hsin shao-nien pao. Among those whose fate was unknown in 
early 1967 were the Chien K’ang pao (Health) published by the 
Ministry of Health in Peiping; the Chung-kuo yu-tien kung-jen 
pao (Chinese Postal and Telecommunications Workers), the or¬ 
gan of the All-China Federation of Postal and Telecommunica¬ 
tions Workers; and the T’ien-yeh kung-jen pao (Electric Work¬ 
ers), organ of the All-China Federation of Electricians. 

Provincial Newspapers 

Until late 1964 the country was divided into six administrative 
areas; the capital of each published a newspaper for its area. 
The system of administrative areas was abolished in that year, 
and the newspapers were subject to considerable reorganization 
and change; some were even closed. Through all the vicissitudes, 
however, the general practice remained, and provincial com¬ 
mittee of the Party continued to produce some form of regional 
newspaper. In 1966, for example, provincial newspapers were 
being published at Mukden (Shen-Yan), Sian (Hsi-an), Canton, 
Shanghai, Hankow (Han-K’ou) and Chungking. 

Local Newspapers 

Local newspapers are published wherever a need for them can 
be demonstrated and justified. Their numbers are in the hundreds, 
but generally they are similar in purpose and format. Addressed 
to readers of a small area, they are more direct in their ap¬ 
proach than either national or provincial newspapers. They con¬ 
centrate on local economic, political, cultural and other problems, 
such as health and sanitation measures or higher agricultural and 
industrial production. Their major task is to promote maximum 
production in factories, mines and farms within their areas of 
circulation and to assist in the execution of government and 
Party decisions and regulations that apply to these production 
units. They also explain important government and Party deci¬ 
sions to the local populace. 

In addition to formally printed newspapers, there are literally 
hundreds of wall and blackboard newspapers that appear in 
factories, schools, government bureaus, army units, villages and 
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communes. They are run by Party propagandists and, because 
they reach a large number of people at the lowest level, are 
considered to be the most popular and powerful means the Party 
has to contact and influence the broad masses. Since the rate 
of literacy is low, wall and blackboard newspapers are written 
in the simplest and most direct form. In addition to performing 
the propaganda function, they also provide supplementary reading 
for those undergoing literacy training. They have a great appeal 
because they deal with matters of personal and immediate in¬ 
terest, so their importance cannot be overestimated. 

PERIODICALS 

The publication of periodicals is also under the exclusive con¬ 
trol of the Party, the government and the Party-approved mass 
organizations. In terms of function the periodicals may be 
divided into a number of groups, each serving a selected segment 
of the society and a well-defined purpose. Most are supplementary 
publications of the various newspapers, but some are published 
as independent organs. Except for a few comprehensive publi¬ 
cations which cover a wider range of interest, periodicals deal 
with one subject only, such as ideology. Party politics, economics, 
education, youth, health, technology, art and literature, labor 
unions, agriculture and industry. Subscriptions and the distribu¬ 
tion of periodicals are handled by the Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications. 

Because of the confusion created by the Cultural Revolution, 
the precise number and status of periodicals are unknown. Latest 
information before the purges of 1966, however, indicate there 
were about 500 in the country with a combined circulation of 
more than 12 million. Like the newspapers they were classified 
as national, provincial or local. About 40 percent were national. 
The rest were provincial or local, edited by either subbureaus of 
the Central Committee or by provincial committees of the Party 
and published in the special municipalities, provinces, provincial 
municipalities and special districts. About 22 were printed in 
non-Chinese languages for the minority groups. Others, intended 
for foreign distribution, were printed in English, Spanish, Arabic, 
French, German, Russian, Japanese, Vietnamese, Indonesian, 
Hindi, Swedish, Swahili, Italian and other non-Chinese languages 
(see ch. 16, Propaganda). 

The periodicals, despite their widely diverse target audiences, 
display the usual high degree of uniformity, and change only 
when the central theme of Party-directed propaganda changes. 
This is especially true of the national periodicals which usually 
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pick up subjects discussed in the People’s Daily or other news¬ 
papers of national significance. Beginning in mid-1966 nearly all 
were concerned with the “Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung,” the progress 
of the Cultural Revolution and the elimination of revisionism and 
all past ideas, habits, thought and practices from Chinese society. 
Thus, agricultural periodicals published articles on how the study 
of Mao’s Selected Works could increase food production; economic 
journals carried various series on the importance of communes 
in the economy; workers’ magazines constantly preached that 
men in industry were more important than modern machinery; 
and military publications exhorted officers and enlisted men alike 
to identify with the masses by serving as farmhands and factory 
workers while still in uniform. 

The most important periodical is Red Flag (Hung Chi), the 
official journal of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
Printed semimonthly in Peiping and distributed to Party cadre 
and leaders throughout the nation, its articles reflect official think¬ 
ing, directive and programs of the Party leadership. Red Flag 
was founded in 1958 as the major instrument to provide guidance 
and direction for the conduct of the Great Leap Forward and 
has continued as the primary policy publication. Red Flag and 
the People’s Liberation Army Daily were the only media that 
were left untouched by the purges and reorganization of the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution in 1966. 

Another important periodical known to exist in mid-1966 was 
the Hsin-hua yueh-pao (New China Monthly) which contained 
texts of Party proceedings; government directives and docu¬ 
ments; laws and regulations; and reprints of important news¬ 
paper editorials and articles on political, economic, social and 
cultural subjects. It was preeminent as a reference for the study 
of communism at work in China. Others in the realm of politics 
included Chan-wang (Outlook), Hsin Juan-cha’a (New Observer) 
and the Shih-shih shou-ts’e (Current Events Handbook). In the 
field of economics there were the Ching-chi chou-k’an (Economic 
Weekly), Chung-kuo chin-jung (China’s Finance) and Shih-ch’ieh 
kung-hui yun-tung (World Trade Union Movement). 

Leading periodicals in the field of art and literature were 
Hsi-chu poo (Drama Journal), Jen-min wen-hsiier (Peoples Lit¬ 
erature), Jen-min yin-yueh (People’s Music) and Wen-wu ts’an- 
k’ao tzvMao (Reference Materials of Cultural Objects). Language 
and education were well represented by Chiao-yu yen-chiu (Stu¬ 
dies in Education), Yur-wen hsiieh-hsi (Language Study) and 
Jen-min ch’iao-yu (People’s Education). Periodicals for women 
and youth were headed by Hsin-hua chung-kuo ftt-nu (New 
China’s Women), Chung-hsiiersheng (Middle School Students), 
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Hsiao-p’eng-yu (Little Friends) and Nung-t’sun eh’ing-nien 
(Rural Youth). 

There was also a large number of specialized journals for the 
academic group, including various ones in philosophy, history, 
political science, law and economics. The Party’s preoccupation 
with the promotion of science and technology was illustrated 
by approximately 60 journals published by the Chinese Academy 
of Science and its subordinate institutes. 

In general, the topics covered in journals were identical to 
those in newspapers, but the former provided more space for 
discussion and elaboration. 


BOOKS 

The production and distribution of books have risen steadily 
with the increase in literacy. Between 1960 and 1960, for exam¬ 
ple, the number of books available to the population increased 
from 274,623,000 to well over 2.6 billion. Production figures since 
then are not available, but it is assumed that the number of books 
published had continued a sharp upward turn. 

As for all public information media, book publishing is strictly 
and directly controlled by the Department of Propaganda of the 
Party’s Central Committee. Although policy and direction are 
provided by the Department, the actual operations are carried 
out through agencies of the civil government under the State 
Council. Most of the effort is the responsibility of the Bureau of 
Publications of the Ministry of Culture, but since 1963 a great 
deal of the distribution function has been allocated to the rural 
supply and marketing cooperatives (see ch. 23, Domestic Trade). 

The Bureau of Publications contains a headquarters staff sec¬ 
tion, which consists of the office of the director; separate bureaus 
for editing and censorship, translation and publication; and the 
Hsinhua Book Company. The Bureau of Editing and Censor¬ 
ship recruits and assigns writers and is responsible for final 
editing of books produced; the Bureau of Translation not only 
converts completed manuscripts to non-Chinese tongues for na¬ 
tional minorities but also translates foreign books for reprint 
in Chinese; the Hsinhua Book Company, sometimes referred to as 
the People’s Publishing House, prints, binds and distributes books 
or supervises the activities of other agencies in these functions. 
The company has an identical organizational structure in each 
province to carry out its work within these administrative units. 

The number of publishing houses is believed to be close to 400, 
about two-thirds of which are located in Shanghai. None of the 
houses is in competition with any other, as each specializes in 
certain assigned field. The base of the system is formed of pub- 
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lishing houses owned outright by Hsinhua, supplemented by non¬ 
government houses whose facilities are under contract to that 
agency. These houses publish all books on natural science, tech¬ 
nology, agronomy, medicine and hygiene. 

Other publishing houses of importance are the San Lien Book 
Store and the Kai Min Book Store, both of which publish books 
on applied social science, literature, history and books of all sorts 
intended for medium or middle school level readers. There are 
also the Workers’ Publishing House (labor subjects), the Youth 
Publishing House (books for young people) and the People’s Edu¬ 
cation Publishing House (textbooks). 

In 1962 the Party leadership called for more books on recol¬ 
lections of the revolutionary struggle and on science and tech¬ 
nology. This was intensified as the pace of the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion accelerated, and indications in 1966 were that selected works 
of Mao virtually dominated the publishing scene. Mao’s works, 
of which millions of copies are published each year, are organized 
into volumes commonly referred to as Sets A, B, C, and D. Set 
A is a collection of 16 articles written in 1926 and 1927 and 
first published in 1951. Set B includes 41 writings done between 
1937 and 1941 and originally published in 1952. Set C is a single 
volume of 36 articles written between 1941 and 1945 and pub¬ 
lished in 1953. Set D, the most recent and largest of the four, 
contains 70 articles done between 1945 and 1949 and published in 
1960. 

Set D is the one usually referred to as “Selected Works of 
Mao Tse-tung.’’ It is regularly carried by all Party cadre. Red 
Guards and other activists as a constant reference and mani¬ 
festation of dedication to the Cultural Revolution. All of Mao’s 
works, like virtually every book published in the country, are 
released in a form either couched in language intended for those 
with a relatively high degree of education or written at a much 
lower level for workers and peasants. 

The vast majority of books published since 1963, excluding 
those written by Mao, fall into one of two types. They either have 
to do with materials describing the building of the Party organiza¬ 
tion or with communism as an international movement. 

Considerable attention is paid to publications for youth and 
children. Although these have suffered considerably since 1960, 
at that time about 14,000 titles, printed in some 380 million 
copies, were known to be in existence, plus 11,800 serial picture 
books, printed in over 40 million copies. 

Originally, the Hsinhua Book Store had exclusive responsibility 
for the distribution of books. The task proved too great for a 
single agency, however, and in 1963 part of the distribution 
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function was given to the Rural Supply and Marketing Coopera¬ 
tives of the All-China Federation of Supply and Marketing (see 
ch. 23, Domestic Trade). The latter agency reportedly has more 
than 10,000 selling points at cooperatives throughout the nation 
and accounts for from one-third to one-half of all booksales in 
the land. 

The Rural Supply and Marketing Cooperatives, in cooperation 
with Party propagandists at the lowest levels, have organized 
working mobile teams to bring books to all sections of the nation. 
These teams, of no set membership, tour the countryside and 
help people in villaged and communes to set up reading rooms and 
libraries. They see to it that the centers are stocked with books 
from cooperative warehouses. 

Books are made available to the people on three different bases: 
sold by the teams; “hired out,” that is, taken out and read over a 
period of time for a small fee; or, as with the greater part of the 
books, simply lent to readers. They are checked out in the morn¬ 
ing as the individual goes to work in factory or field, read and 
studied during the day and returned to the reading room, library 
or mobile team at night. 

The great success of the system is evident in figures released 
about mobile team activities in Chekiang and Kwangtung prov¬ 
inces. In the former, during 1964, 7.6 million books were sold 
by the teams. In the latter, during the first half of 1965, 490,000 
copies of Mao’s Set A, 1.5 million of Set B and about 5 million 
booklets of single articles by Mao were placed in the hands of 
the people. 


POSTERS 

Tatzepao (big character papers), or posters, in 1966 were 
fast becoming a major medium of public information. Despite 
their popularity as a primary medium, posters were a relatively 
new phenomenon in Communist China. Some posters appeared 
during the revolutionary struggle before 1949, and a few more 
were evident in the early days of the Communist regime. It was 
not until the launching of the Hundred Flowers campaign in 
1957-58 that they became a major instrument. Their effectiveness 
in that campaign was so marked that the government officially 
adopted the technique and required every government department 
and bureau to establish its own poster publishing unit to produce 
and mount posters of its own. 

As an offshoot of the Cultural Revolution posters have become 
the most common sight in all China. Red Guards normally make 
their recommendations for changes in business houses, streets, 
public parks and town names by posting innumerable posters 
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wherever they go. In some places whole sides and fronts of 
buildings are literally covered with posters. Some are well 
printed; others, crudely handprinted. The practice has also spread 
to the mounting of posters by individuals who wish to denounce 
or cast suspicion on anyone thought to lack revolutionary zeal. 
Insinuating messages can be seen at prominent places in nearly 
every town and village. An accused will often write his own 
poster and hang it beside the original to answer the charge or 
to thank his accuser for bringing him to task. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Radio 

Radio broadcasting began in September 1945, when the Yen- 
an New China (Hsinhua) Broadcasting Station was established. 
Forerunner of the Central People’s Broadcasting System, the sta¬ 
tion was moved to northern Shensi in March 1947, when the 
Nationalists captured Yen-an. The Communists’ military suc¬ 
cesses in late 1947 and 1948 brought additional broadcasting 
facilities to territories under their control. By the end of 1949 
there were 49 Communist stations, reorganized into a single 
system known as the Central People’s Broadcasting System; 
its key station was located at Peiping. 

The Party fully realized the influence of radio as an instrument 
of public information and the necessity for the state to have 
complete control over its operations. Thus, at the very beginning 
of its rule a special organ, called the Broadcasting Administra¬ 
tion Bureau, was set up to establish, improve and expand the 
radio network throughout the country. In 1966 the Bureau was 
still in operation as a special agency of the State Council. 

The restrictive aspect of radio control is a function of the 
Ministry of Public Security which laid down the Provisional 
Regulations for the Control of Radio Equipment and Supplies 
in 1951. These regulations require all manufacturers and sales 
agencies to register with the Public Security authorities and to 
submit monthly reports on the types and quantities of radio 
equipment made and sold. The regulations also require all buyers 
to obtain permits, called confirmatory certificates, from appro¬ 
priate organizations before making purchases, and various items 
of electronic equipment can be installed only with similar authori¬ 
zation from certain government offices. Radio equipment cannot 
be imported or transported without official permit, and the popu¬ 
lation is encouraged to report concealment of such equipment, 
discovery of which results in severe punishment (see ch. 16, 
Propaganda). 
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The cost factor of receivers for individual listening further 
limits their use among the people. Radio receivers of good quality, 
ranging from small transistorized battery-operated instruments 
to large console radio-phonograph combinations are manufactured 
within the country and are available for purchase by the general 
public. The smallest models, however, cost approximately US $20 
which represents a prohibitive investment for the average rural 
worker, who makes only about US $17 a month. 

Because few persons are able to buy their own radio receivers, 
most of those in use have been purchased by communes and 
cooperatives and installed in communal halls. Often the govern¬ 
ment donates or sells receivers at a loss to groups and organiza¬ 
tions in a deliberate attempt to encourage group, rather than 
individual, listening. In late 1966 the total number of radio re¬ 
ceivers in use was about 1 for every 35 persons. The rigidity of 
these legal and economic control measures has made it virtually 
impossible for anyone to possess, let alone use, radio equipment 
capable of receiving broadcasts other than those transmitted by 
the government. 

In 1966 the radio network consisted of net control facilities 
at Peiping, composed of modern studios and of at least 4 standard 
broadcast and 31 shortwave transmitters. All national radio pro¬ 
grams originate here, are picked up and rebroadcast by six relay 
stations located strategically throughout the country and reach 
the people over local stations situated in every provincial capital 
and major city. Local stations, in turn, are supplemented by a 
widespread system of rediffusion stations and systems located in 
every village, commune and rural area. Rediffusion stations are 
wired systems consisting of receiving stations that pick up pro¬ 
grams from local and regional transmitters and feed them into 
loudspeakers installed in factories, business houses, government 
offices, commune meeting halls and even private homes. 

Government regulations require that rediffusion systems be 
set up in every commune; in each agricultural, forestry, fishing, 
livestock breeding, salt producing and handicrafts cooperative; 
and at every location where there is a concentration of people. 
The latest Arm figures available indicate that in 1964 such sys¬ 
tems were operating in 95 percent of the nation’s counties and 
cities, 80 percent of all communes, 60 percent of all production 
brigades and 40 percent of all production teams. Loudspeakers in 
use numbered in the millions, and it was estimated that there was 
one for every three households in the land. 

The development of small battery-operated transistor receivers 
has broadened opportunities for individual and direct listening 
to base broadcasting stations, but this in no way has lessened 
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the dependence of the regime on wired systems. On the contrary, 
the Shanghai national newspaper Wen Hut Pao in October 1965 
carried an editorial in which official plans for installing a loud¬ 
speaker in every home in the country was announced. The ra¬ 
tionale behind the plan is obvious: wired systems provide op¬ 
portunities that are possible in no other way for Party cadre to 
organize collective listening sessions and to conduct discussion 
meetings at the end of each broadcast period. It is likely there¬ 
fore that despite increased production of individual radio receiv¬ 
ers, the development and use of rediffusion systems will be intensi¬ 
fied. 

In addition to the stations that broadcast in Chinese, there 
are at least 15 powerful stations that carry the same programing 
in non-Chinese languages for national minorities. Situated in 
areas where Tibetan, Kasakh, Korean and Uighur peoples pre¬ 
dominate, these minority stations are complete systems with their 
own rediffusion facilities. Over them, the Party leadership in 
Peiping, despite the general lack of telephone and communica¬ 
tions lines, can reach immediately and simultaneously every cor¬ 
ner and segment of the nation. 

The substance of radio broadcasts is identical to the fare car¬ 
ried in the newspapers, but it is augmented by music, commen¬ 
taries and speeches, dramas and on-the-scene broadcasts of 
parades, celebrations, demonstrations, mass meetings, official func¬ 
tions and sports activities. 


Television 

Television, a relatively new phenomenon in Communist China, 
is developing rapidly into a major medium of public information. 
The heart of the system is the Central People’s Broadcasting 
complex in Peiping, which controls television activities through 
the same organization in charge of radio broadcasting. 

The first station went into operation in Peiping in September 
1958 on an experimental basis. In its construction considerable 
help was given by Soviet technicians and equipment manufac¬ 
turers in Communist countries, particularly the Soviet Union, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. As the Sino-Soviet rift broadened 
and essential items of equipment became unavailable, the regime 
dedicated much effort to the development of its own television 
manufacturing capability. Factories for the construction of both 
transmitting and receiving equipment were established at Peip¬ 
ing, Mukden, Shanghai and elsewhere, so that by early 1960, 
China was able to produce most of its own needs. In 1966 total 
production was limited but was more than adequate to keep pace 
with the expanding program. 
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Television transmitters scan 625 lines to produce pictures that 
have an exceptionally fine definition and clarity. There was no 
indication in late 1966 that video tape was available, and all 
telecasts had to be live camera or film pickups. At last report, 
in 1965, television stations had been built, and regular programing 
was in progress not only in Peiping but also in Shanghai, Canton, 
Tientsin, Wu-han, Nanking, Mukden, Ch’ang-ch’un (Changchun), 
Harbin (Ha-erh-pin), An-shan, Tsingtao (Ch’ing-tao), 
T’ai-yuan, Ho-fei, Ch’eng-tu (Chengtu) and Foochow (Fu-chou). 
The system was expanding rapidly, however, and new stations 
undoubtedly had gone into operation at other major centers of 
population by the end of 1966. 

Television receivers in 1965 were estimated to number only 
about 100,000. The minimum cost of approximately US $160 is 
too great for most people. Very few sets are found in private 
homes but are regularly installed in factories, communal halls, 
dormitories, hotels and Party headquarters, where official view¬ 
ing groups are organized and discussion sessions on the substance 
of the telecast are held at the conclusion of the program. 

Television programing, like that of other media, is designed 
primarily to further movements, campaigns and programs desired 
by the Party leadership. No advertising or films and programs 
that involve sex, crime or horror are allowed. In general, pro¬ 
grams usually consist of about 70 percent live drama or feature 
propaganda films; 15 percent scientific, literary, sports and edu¬ 
cational films; 8 percent news and commentary; 5 percent chil¬ 
dren’s programs of songs, cartoons and instructions on how to 
make paper cutouts and toys; and the remainder of special events, 
such as important sessions of the national Congress. 

In 1962 China had television exchange program agreements 
with Rumania, Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Japan, Cuba and the Soviet Union. The political situation and 
the almost exclusive preoccupation of the regime with the con¬ 
duct of the Cultural Revolution have thrown the status of these 
exchanges in doubt, and most of them are probably no longer in 
existence. 

Of particular interest in television programing is the develop¬ 
ment of Television University programs, in which viewers who 
pass an examination and register can earn credits in numerous 
subjects equivalent to residence study at secondary schools and 
colleges (see ch. 8, Education). 

FILMS AND LANTERN SLIDES 

The production and use of films and lantern slides are considered 
of great importance because such media reach and influence the 
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vast numbers of illiterates among the population. They also re¬ 
quire the assembly of people in fairly close and controlled quarters 
where Party cadre can impose discussion meetings at the end 
of the showing. Consequently, films and slides are subject to as 
strict Party control and direction as other media. 

Overall policy determination and supervision of implementing 
activities are exercised by the Central Committee’s Department 
of Propaganda, although actual operations are carried out under 
a special Film Administration Bureau in the Ministry of Culture. 
The Bureau has two major divisions: one concerned with pro¬ 
duction in film studios and processing plants; the other, responsi¬ 
ble for the distribution and showing of finished products. The 
Bureau has identically organized subbureaus at each provincial 
and municipal level, augmented by three basic operating sections 
to ensure widest possible audiences. Each lower echelon organizes 
and dispatches Mobile Projection Teams throughout the coun¬ 
tryside. Equipped with vans with large folding screens and pro¬ 
jectors, they move from village to village, park at places where 
people naturally congregate or where they have been deliberately 
assembled by Party activists and present movie shows. Show¬ 
ings are always followed by discussion meetings led by Party 
cadre. 

In addition to the mobile teams, lower echelon branches of the 
Bureau also have a section that operates, supervises and services 
permanent cinema theaters in the area and another one that 
organizes and directs movie-viewing clubs that sponsor showings 
of important films and recruit audiences for them. 

Latest available statistics, released in 1964, showed a total of 
12,000 mobile projection teams, 4,000 movie clubs, over 2,000 
permanent cinema houses, 7 major film studios that produced 
feature films, cartoons, newsreels and documentaries on a national 
basis and numerous smaller studios in all provinces and muni¬ 
cipalities that turned out lesser, local documentaries and news¬ 
reels. Film output in 1964 totaled 480 feature films, 3,000 news¬ 
reels, 1,400 scientific films and a little more than 200 cartoons. 
Much of this output, particularly the documentaries and news¬ 
reels, made up the programing on television stations. 

Since the institution of the Cultural Revolution, an increasing 
amount of film production has been dedicated to feature films 
and documentaries that record and highlight the rise and develop¬ 
ment of communism in China or that illustrate and instruct 
audiences in the basic principles of Mao’s thinking. 

In rural areas, particularly where educational levels are low, 
film showings are often replaced by lantern slide projections, 
operated by the mobile teams. These showings are particularly 
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effective because they are always accompanied by running com¬ 
ment delivered by the local Party propagandist or, for extremely 
important subjects, by the local Party secretary. There are eight 
major slide studios in the nation. Their total output is not known, 
but some idea of its magnitude may be inferred from occasional 
newspaper reports of Mobile Team accomplishments in slide show¬ 
ings. In the province of Heilungkiang, for example, the local 
newspaper reported that 395 teams gave 1,753 showings of slides 
to a total audience of 657,700 people. 
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CHAPTER 16 
PROPAGANDA 


The regime is committed to the principle that all men’s actions 
are governed by their politics and that the development of the 
society envisioned by Chairman Mao is largely dependent on the 
ability to mold, guide and control people’s minds. Party leader¬ 
ship has exclusive control of all mass media and does not dis¬ 
tinguish between propaganda and information. In implementing 
its program the regime pays considerable attention to material 
devoted to gaining acceptance of Party control, but highest pri¬ 
ority is placed on propaganda activities that attempt to develop 
a new way of thinking in which there is no room for competing 
schools of thought. 

Thus, Communist propaganda campaigns are, in reality, ideo¬ 
logical indoctrination programs in the form of mass movements. 
Wholesale participation in scheduled and concrete political ac¬ 
tivities are demanded of every citizen to reinforce persuasion and 
to inculcate a new structure of values by which every individual 
will act spontaneously and unconsciously. 

In order to gain propaganda objectives every possible medium 
of communication is committed and fully exploited. Materials 
intended for domestic consumption are equated with public in¬ 
formation and, therefore, disseminated through all informational 
media and channels by regular techniques and methods (see ch. 
15, Public Information). Those directed abroad are disseminated 
primarily by shortwave radio and by Chinese attached to diplo¬ 
matic posts or those resident or visiting abroad. 

Incoming propaganda is limited and controlled as is all infor¬ 
mation from foreign sources. Only materials approved by the 
Propaganda Department of the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party and released through official agencies of the govern¬ 
ment may be employed in any internal medium. Radio broadcasts 
from foreign stations are monitored and jammed into inaudi¬ 
bility. Foreign publications, Communist and non-Communist 
alike, are confiscated and destroyed or are subject to close censor¬ 
ship that eliminated all information considered undesirable by 
the regime. Visiting missions or groups are carefully screened 
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and approved before they are admitted, and even then they are 
regulated during their sojourns to ensure that only those wholly 
compatible with Chinese interests have any contact with the 
people. 

Perhaps the greatest propaganda effort launched since the 
Communists assumed control of the nation was the Great Prole¬ 
tarian Cultural Revolution, initiated formally by the government 
in late 1965. Its stated objectives included the complete trans¬ 
formation of Chinese society according to Chairman Mao’s phi¬ 
losophy. By late 1966 it was in full swing, with the combined 
efforts of all media focused almost exclusively on its conduct and 
meaning. In addition to the existing Party propaganda apparatus, 
the regime organized a new operating mechanism of young 
people, called the Red Guards. Operating under direct control of 
the top Party leadership, its function was to spearhead the 
drive and enforce compliance with its directives. The excesses of 
violence exhibited by the Red Guards in carrying out the task 
shocked not only world opinion, but also provoked considerable 
internal dissension and opposition. The outcome of the effort was 
still obscure in early 1967, but the intensity of the propaganda 
effort left little doubt that the regime had neither changed its 
conviction nor lessened its dependence on propaganda as a major 
instrument of social control. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 

The overall purpose of Chinese propaganda is to facilitate 
attainment of the ultimate goals of the Communist Party. It 
never departs from this objective although the specific themes it 
employs do not follow one specific policy. On the contrary, while 
the basic program remains reasonably stable, the policies and, 
consequently, the specific propaganda themes they inspire are 
constantly varied and adapted to particular conditions, times and 
Party policies. 

During World War II the major propaganda theme was Mao 
Tse-tung’s doctrine of new democracy, instituting the view that 
there was room in China for all classes, including capitalists. 
Later, when the general line of the new democracy was dropped 
in favor of a switch to socialism, propaganda themes shifted to 
attacks on the capitalist class and the necessity for state control 
of all industry. A similar shift occurred when the Sino-Soviet 
rift widened seriously after 1960. At that time the well- 
publicized exhortation to "learn from the advanced experience 
of the Soviet Union” was shelved to make way for xenophobic 
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propaganda decrying all foreign ideas, habits, customs and prac¬ 
tices and a demand that Chinese “study the Thoughts of Mao 
Tse-tung” exclusively. 

At other times the process may be reversed so that shifts in 
policy are preceded by shifts in propaganda themes that become 
concerted campaigns only after formal proclamation by the high¬ 
est authorities in Peiping. Sometimes specific themes are em¬ 
ployed as trial balloons to test the possible acceptability or 
impropriety of actions of doubtful timeliness. At all times propa¬ 
ganda themes are heavily weighted with policy implications. 

Propaganda is looked upon as both a supplement to and a 
substitute for military, political or diplomatic action whenever 
the latter are inadvisable. The history of post-World War II 
Communist expansion in China is exemplary. Mao’s early forces 
in Yenan were small, ill-equipped and physically inferior to those 
of the Nationalists; but they were able, in part, to enlarge their 
numbers and initial area of control through a policy of gaining 
converts and sympathizers by diligent ideological propaganda. 
The mounting success of this propaganda later helped them to 
take over the entire nation at a relatively low cost in materiel 
and manpower. Since then the leadership has repeatedly insisted 
that only by similar ideological war, without respite, can na¬ 
tional integrity be maintained and the new and better China 
envisioned by Mao be created. This, in fact, was a major propa¬ 
ganda issue in the Cultural Revolution of 1966 aimed at sustaining 
revolutionary fervor against growing tendencies among the people 
to relax and accept policies and practices of the Soviet Union 
which the Chinese leadership now considers “revisionist” (see 
ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 

The success of historical experience has deepened and con¬ 
firmed the conviction of the Chinese Communist leadership that 
ideological indoctrination is the best means of social control, and 
that propaganda is the surest method for achieving it. Since its 
assumption of power in 1949, the regime has made sure there 
would be no opportunities for the people to oppose its dictates. 
Human behavior has been manipulated through mass organiza¬ 
tions and, through propaganda, the people have been made aware 
that, as individuals, they must depend only on the Party for the 
satisfaction of their personal and social needs. The system has 
effectively undercut the influence of all other competing institu¬ 
tions, including the family, and has forced the individual to rely 
solely on the Mao regime for his success. 
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ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL OF PROPAGANDA 


The prime importance of propaganda is reflected in the privi¬ 
leged position it is accorded in the complex mechanisms by which 
the nation is administered. In the dual system of party and 
government hierarchies, many leadership functions are delegated 
to the government structure; but the direction and control of 
public information and propaganda is reserved exclusively for 
the Party. Moreover, within the Party structure responsibility for 
propaganda is centralized at the highest possible level as an 
obligation of the Politburo, discharged through a separate De¬ 
partment of Propaganda in the Secretariat of the Central Com¬ 
mittee. In effect, Chairman Mao insured that complete control 
rested firmly in his own hands (see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 

Not much is known about the organizational details of the 
Department because it eschews publicity, but its power and in¬ 
fluence is clearly evident in the day-by-day conduct of propaganda 
activities. Its director is always one of the most orthodox and 
trusted members of the Central Committee, and its mission is 
one of determining the general line and the specific course of all 
propaganda campaigns and efforts, including the determination 
of basic issues and the priorities with which they are to be 
implemented at any given time or place. 

The Department is not an operational organization and does 
not own or administer newspapers, radio, or any of the conven¬ 
tional media of mass communication. These are under the juris¬ 
diction of the civil government, which controls them through 
various agencies and ministries subordinate to the State Council 
(see ch. 15, Public Information). Operating elements do not 
originate propaganda but simply implement plans and directives 
they receive from the Department (see ch. 15, Public Informa¬ 
tion). 

The mission of the Department is not limited solely to making 
propaganda plans and supervising their implementation. Like the 
Party itself, and within the Party hierarchy, it has an elaborate 
structure of subordinate organs and a network of propaganda 
activists that operate down to the grassroots levels. Lower organs, 
while they report sentiments and reactions of the people and even 
make recommendations for future propaganda activities to higher 
echelons, have no local autonomy. They are forbidden to alter the 
wording of a slogan, plan independent local campaigns or develop 
their own movements. On the contrary, they must hew to the 
patterns and schedules dictated from Peiping and may exercise 
local initiative only in the methods and approaches they employ 
in carrying them out 
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The Department, in practice, is deeply engrossed in direct 
propaganda operations through specialized personnel in the Party 
structure. This is especially true in rural areas and in the smaller 
political divisions where government organs are minimal. News¬ 
papers, for example, are not published at government echelons 
below the hsien (county), so that the dissemination of propa¬ 
ganda and public information at the base of society becomes a 
party rather than a government mission. Even in urban areas the 
task of bringing the substance of available media, such as the 
press or the radio, directly to the people, devolves upon the Party 
organization (see ch. 15, Public Information). 

To accomplish its mission, the Department administers a vast 
network of specialists known as propagandists and reporters. 
These activists live among the people, speak the local dialects 
and carry on the indoctrination process where the formal media 
leave off. 

Propagandists are permanent members of the propaganda com¬ 
mittees of the Party structure at every echelon down to the 
branch level. In operations below the Party branch, as in the 
cells where membership is too small to warrant a propaganda 
committee, a single member is designated to act as propagandist. 

There is at least one formally assigned propagandist at each 
Party branch whose sole mission is to ensure widest possible 
dissemination of the regime’s informational and propaganda ma¬ 
terials. He interviews people in his area and informs them of 
Party directives; organizes newspaper-reading, film-viewing and 
book-reading groups; monitors radio broadcasts and other media 
and reproduces their information in handwritten wall newspapers 
throughout his neighborhood; displays posters, documents and 
other printed matter received from higher echelon; organizes and 
presents amateur talent shows dramatizing propaganda themes; 
marshals the people for mass demonstrations and parades or to 
listen to speakers supporting approved movements and campaigns; 
organizes and conducts political study classes, self-criticism and 
accusation meetings; visits families in his area or simply talks 
to people in their homes or at work. He does, in short, everything 
humanly possible to ensure that Party propaganda saturates his 
area of responsibility and that every individual is not only aware 
of what the Party wants him to hear, but also understands and 
does something about it. 

Reporters are a slightly more sophisticated group of activists, 
whose mission is to supplement the activities of the propagandists. 
They are not full-time agents, but like the propagandists are to 
be found at every branch level. They explain or fill in gaps and 
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deficiencies in the work of the propagandists. The latter are not 
necessarily highly trained and often have had little education. 

Reporters are selected from among party secretaries and lead¬ 
ers, or from prominent party members who hold responsible posi¬ 
tions in government or industry (mayors, factory managers and 
so forth). They are loyal and trusted Party men whose accom¬ 
plishments give them added prestige and authority among the 
people. They do not operate on a day-to-day basis, but deliver 
speeches periodically or on special occasions to large gatherings 
of people mobilized by the propagandists or the Party cadre. In 
addition to supplementing and clarifying the regular work of the 
propagandists, reporters are employed to deliver official Party 
interpretations of current affairs, explain Party policies and enlist 
popular support for approved movements existing or only pro¬ 
posed. 

Through this tightly controlled organization, the content of 
propaganda, determined and fixed at highest Party level, flows 
unaltered and unimpeded to every corner of the land. Since 
branch parties are established everywhere—in each factory, mine, 
village, city, street and neighborhood, enterprise, military unit 
and school where there are “at least three Party members"—the 
all-pervasive power, authority and consistency of propaganda 
dictated from Peiping is assured. 


PRIMARY TARGETS OF PROPAGANDA 

Propaganda emanating from Party headquarters is aimed at 
domestic and also at foreign target audiences. Material intended 
for internal consumption is disseminated both by the Party propa¬ 
ganda network and by the regular media of mass communication 
operated by the government; that designed for external audiences 
is handled in a variety of ways. 

External Targets 

The most important channel for externally directed propa¬ 
ganda, at least as far as quantity is concerned, is Radio Peiping 
(see ch. 15, Public Information). Both shortwave and standard 
broadcast band transmitters are employed in the effort. The 
former, centrally controlled and operated in the Peiping area, 
are used for long distance operations; the latter, located in border 
areas, are audible only in neighboring nations. 

The system’s many, powerful shortwave transmitters are 
beamed at, and clearly heard in, all continents of the world and 
broadcast an estimated 50 hours a day in 31 different languages. 
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The substance of the broadcasts, which always include a reading 
of and commentaries on the lead editorial in the People’s Daily 
newspaper, is essentially the same as propaganda intended for 
the home audience—simply edited and adapted for maximum im¬ 
pact in the target area. Significantly, part of the effort to all 
areas is broadcast in Chinese as well as the appropriate foreign 
language, not only to inform expatriates but also provide propa¬ 
ganda guidance on the current line to officials and Chinese 
activists abroad. 

The greater part of the standard wave broadcast effort is 
concentrated in the coastal regions opposite Taiwan, where 12 
powerful stations blanket the island with at least 12 hours of 
programing in Mandarin and Amoy dialects every day. Each 
of these stations is tuned to the frequency of a counterpart major 
transmitter of the Chinese Nationalist systems on Taiwan, which 
are usually drowned out by the more powerful Communist signal. 
Taiwan audiences sometimes are forced to listen to Communist 
propaganda rather than to their own programs. In 1966 a some¬ 
what lesser concentration of standard broadcast effort was de¬ 
veloping in the south, particularly at K’un-ming, to intensify 
propaganda against “American imperialism” and in support of 
North Vietnam among Burmese, Thai, Laotian and North Viet¬ 
namese audiences. 

In addition to broadcasting, considerable effort is expended on 
various publications to carry propaganda to external audiences. 
In late 1966, because of paper shortages and the extreme mobiliza¬ 
tion of all resources to carry out the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution at home, the exact status and number of publications 
disseminated abroad was obscure. Most publications are not per¬ 
mitted out of the country, but as late as 1964 there were at least 
eight specifically intended for foreign distribution. The most 
prominent among them was the China Pictorial, printed in Chi¬ 
nese, Mongolian, Tibetan, Uighur, Korean, English, French, Rus¬ 
sian, Japanese, Indonesian, Spanish and Arabic. It was a high- 
quality, illustrated magazine containing pictures and color repro¬ 
ductions of paintings showing every aspect of life and develop¬ 
ment in New China. It has an estimated circulation of about 
350,000 copies, in 72 different countries. 

Other periodicals sent abroad included: Acta Scientia Sinica, 
a quarterly published by the China Academy of Sciences in Rus¬ 
sian, English, French and German to exchange scientific knowl¬ 
edge and experience; China Reconstructs, an English monthly to 
publicize economic, social and cultural progress in China; Chi¬ 
nese Literature, an English language quarterly of short stories. 
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poems, plays and folksongs; The Chinese Medical Journal, fort¬ 
nightly in English, containing articles on medical science and 
hygiene; The Daily News Release in English from the New China 
News Agency for newspaper subscribers in friendly countries 
throughout the world; El Popola Cinio, a monthly publication 
in Esperanto filled with general articles about Communist China; 
and People’s China, a semiweekly in Russian, Japanese and 
English, that featured articles on all aspects of Chinese society 
with special emphasis on reprints of important government docu¬ 
ments and articles dealing with foreign affairs. 

The Chinese Government has claimed the protection of its 
nationals abroad—the Overseas Chinese—of whom an estimated 
12 million reside in Southeast Asia alone. For propaganda pur¬ 
poses, citizens of the Republic of China on Taiwan are considered 
Overseas Chinese. 

In the foreign area, Chinese propaganda, while welcoming the 
attention of all who come in contact with it, is designed pri¬ 
marily for the Overseas Chinese. Propaganda content directed 
toward them is designed to arouse nationalistic loyalty to the 
mother country and to induce them to return to China. Propa¬ 
ganda messages point out that many Overseas Chinese who have 
returned have been given land and other forms of assistance. 
Moreover, an Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission has been es¬ 
tablished within the government at national level, and at ports 
of entry in Kwangtung, Fukien and Yunnan provinces, and at 
Shanghai local governments have established special agencies to 
assist those who do come back. The government has also en¬ 
couraged missions of Overseas Chinese to visit the mainland and 
report their findings upon returning to their adopted countries. 
Large numbers of such missions visit Communist China every 
year. 

While all Overseas Chinese are the targets of propaganda, stu¬ 
dents and professional men among them constitute the most 
strategic group. China spares no effort in attempting to attract 
students and professionals to return home. Scholarships in inter¬ 
mediate schools, and free board, room and other necessities are 
promised those who return for schooling. For those already 
trained, immediate jobs in industry and government are promised. 

It was largely through the successful operation of this program 
that China was able to startle the world with her detonation of 
an atom bomb in October 1964. Among others, Ch’ien San-ch’iang, 
who collaborated with French atomic scientists, and the Wang 
Kan-ch’ang, engaged in nuclear research at the University of 
California, were persuaded to return and become the Directors of 
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the Chinese Institute of Nuclear Energy and the nation’s nuclear 
program, respectively. In addition, scientists CHIEN Hsueh-shen 
of the California Institute of Technology, WEI Chung-hua of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and CHEN Wei-chung of 
the prominent Jet Propulsion Laboratory in California, were 
prevailed upon to return home and devote their talents to the 
development of rockets and missiles for weapons delivery systems. 

The burden of intensifying the impact of foreign-directed 
propaganda, regardless of the form in which it was disseminated, 
is the responsibility of trained party propagandists assigned to 
every diplomatic post abroad. These men receive printed and pic¬ 
torial matter from Peiping in bulk and distribute it widely 
throughout their local areas; maintain contact with Overseas 
Chinese and indigenous sympathizers, organize them into Friend¬ 
ship Societies and other cultural organizations, and use them as 
fronts to further Peiping policies; stimulate foreign interest in 
subscribing to Chinese papers and publications and showing Chi¬ 
nese films and attending lectures and meetings on the New 
China; arrange for scholarships at Chinese homeland schools and 
universities for visits of journalists, educational, labor, military 
and other groups to China, and for the itineraries of similar 
missions and groups from Peiping to their areas. 

Internal Targets 

Internal propaganda is directed to every conceivable segment 
of the Chinese population, including government officials and 
Party workers. Some of it is aimed at the population as a whole, 
such as that concerning the Great Leap Forward in 1958 and 
1959 (see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). Other efforts are intended 
for specific groups within the population, such as the campaign 
in 1960 carried out to reform training in the Army and convince 
the Russian-influenced officer corps that man, not technology and 
modern equipment, was the determining element in warfare (see 
ch. 27, The Armed Forces). Still other internal propaganda has 
both general and specific target audiences. Thus the Cultural 
Revolution in 1966 was designed to lead the entire Chinese people 
into a greater acceptance of Mao’s version of the true Communist 
society, but specific phases of it were directed at the party cadre, 
factory workers, military personnel and government officials to 
increase dedication to their individual tasks. 

Peasants form the largest proportion of the population and are 
a prime target for propaganda. Authorities repeatedly appeal to 
all government agencies and all party leaders to understand the 
full importance of gaining the support of the peasants and the 
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necessity for intense propaganda among them. The fundamental 
objective of this effort is the development of the peasants’ political 
consciousness so they will acquire proper attitudes, oppose "im¬ 
perialism,” resist all foreign influences and form a powerful class 
army in the struggle to build the Chinese Communist state. 

The full weight of the Party’s propaganda network is brought 
to bear in the process, but special attention is paid to opportuni¬ 
ties afforded in the educational system. Learning to read and 
write for self-improvement is a goal of many peasants for them¬ 
selves and their children. In addition to the regular schools, the 
regime has established schools for adults run by Party cadre into 
which Maoist ideology is introduced in the first stages of the 
curriculum. As the program progresses, materials are included 
to interest the people in major government policies and to ac¬ 
celerate participation in current propaganda campaigns and 
movements. 

According to the Chinese view, political education for workers 
is an even more pressing problem than that for peasants. This is 
because the workers have not yet reached the political and ideo¬ 
logical level desired by the Party, and many of them are still 
illiterate. In addition to efforts of the regular propaganda ap¬ 
paratus, therefore, spare-time classes are conducted at factories, 
mines and other enterprises to stimulate and elevate the political 
consciousness of the workers with regard to the thoughts of Mao; 
to develop workers’ enthusiasm and creativeness in production; 
to maintain working discipline in factories; and to struggle 
against waste, extravagance and corruption. In the classes, the 
workers are first taught to read at least 1,600 characters, gen¬ 
erally considered the dividing line between literacy and illiteracy. 
This is then followed by cultural and political lectures on topics 
such as the history of social development, the Chinese Communist 
Party, the history of world revolution and, of course, the “Se¬ 
lected Works of Mao Tse-tung’’ (see ch. 16, Public Information). 

In theory, the intellectuals play a role second only to that of 
the peasants and workers. In practice, they are probably the most 
important group of all because once mobilized and under control, 
their talents can be used in the overall effort among the masses. 

Before the Cultural Revolution was launched, different seg¬ 
ments of the intellectual class were subjected to different degrees 
of indoctrination. Doctors, scientists and technicians who nor¬ 
mally had little contact with large numbers of people were not 
constantly bombarded with propaganda. As long as they main¬ 
tained an outward appearance of conformity they were left rela- 
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tively free of special indoctrination. Intellectuals in the liberal 
arts, however, especially philosophy, history, political science or 
education, were subjected to heavy indoctrination aimed at con¬ 
verting them to communism. Once converted, they were urged to 
unite theory with practice and put their knowledge to work by 
participating in movements and other forms of propaganda. At 
the very least they had to write “confessions” following their 
conversion, and the Chinese press abounded with such writings 
aimed at making others see the “truth” and renounce past 
ideological “errors.” 

The policy of different propaganda treatment for various types 
of intellectuals was abandoned in 1966 because they, as a class 
and more than any other element of Chinese society, posed the 
most serious threat to the success of the Cultural Revolution. 
Professional men, regardless of position or disciplinary field, had 
a high regard for the lessons of history and the value of cumula¬ 
tive experience. They found it extremely difficult, if not patently 
irrational, to participate wholeheartedly in a movement that de¬ 
manded the eradication of everything traditional in Chinese life 
and the establishment of a social order based on the simple 
peasant-worker-soldier existence of Yen-an days. It was no acci¬ 
dent, therefore, that in combating opposition to the Cultural Revo¬ 
lution, immediate and prime targets for Red Guard terror were 
professors, teachers, scientists, doctors, lawyers, journalists and 
other professionals who naturally were slow in developing the re¬ 
quired revolutionary zeal. Whether they were in sensitive posi¬ 
tions or not, whether they were able to articulate contrary think¬ 
ing or not, intellectuals as a class became priority objectives of 
Party propaganda. Until they were converted or cowed into active 
support of the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung, the Party leadership 
looked upon intellectuals with suspicion. 

Many party members were admitted to the ranks with only a 
superficial knowledge of Communist theory. Propaganda for this 
group emphasizes the necessity for continued study of Mao’s 
works and the necessity for intraparty struggle against deviation 
and foreign and bourgeois influence. It manifests itself primarily 
in policy directives to cadres and activists in the field, but also 
involves the requirement for direct and intense participation in 
ideological study and practice. 

Propaganda is also a means by which the highest party echelons 
can criticize mistaken practices on the part of the cadre at op¬ 
erating level. This helps to maintain the myth of the infallibility 
of the leadership since it attributes failure, not to party policy or 
directives, but to the poor planning or lack of zeal on the part of 
activists in carrying them out. 
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Military personnel, especially the officer corps, are targets of 
special importance because they constitute the armed strength 
of the nation and their possible defection represents the single 
greatest counterrevolutionary threat. The loyalty of the military 
must be unquestioned and to ensure it, inordinately precise propa¬ 
ganda organizations and activities are prescribed within the 
ranks. The normal military hierarchy is paralleled down to lowest 
levels by an integral and purely political organization with which 
it shares command. Like the party in the civilian sector, these 
military counterpart organizations are staffed with propagandists 
who see to it that political indoctrination gets at least as much 
attention in training programs as purely professional subjects 
(see ch. 27, the Armed Forces). 

The efficiency with which this propaganda organization is able 
to work within the military, and the importance the Communist 
leadership gives to the armed forces as a propaganda target, was 
illustrated by the events of 1959 and 1960 attending Mao’s rift 
with the Soviet Union. The officers corps looked with disfavor on 
the split because it halted the flow of badly needed weapons and 
materiel from Russia, and because their growing professionalism 
and recognition of the value of technology in modern warfare 
made them question Mao’s theories on the relative value of men 
and weapons in combat. 

To eliminate this opposition and reestablish absolute control 
over the military, Mao purged its leadership and instituted an 
intense program of deeper study of the thoughts of Mao. Within 
a year, the opposition had been dissipated and the political 
reliability of the military had so improved that it justified and 
prompted a subsequent campaign among the masses to "Learn 
from the Army." The military thus progressed from a potential 
liability to a political and propaganda asset of inestimable value 
to the Party. 

The minority groups pose a difficult problem for the central 
authorities. These groups, composed of Tibetans and Kazakhs in 
the south and west, Uighurs in Sinkiang and Koreans in Mon¬ 
golia, ultimately must be integrated into the Chinese state, tact¬ 
fully and without suppression. Peiping’s control over them, while 
firm, is skillfully camouflaged by propaganda. It is designed to 
convince minorities of their autonomous status as well as to 
implement government policies. 

Emphasis on the principle of unity among the nationalities 
forms the basic content and approach of propaganda directed 
toward them. The Communists claim great strides in production 
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and in the formation of agricultural cooperatives among the 
national minorities (see ch. 4, Ethnic Groups and Languages). 


MASS MOVEMENTS 

Mass movements, as they have been carried out in China since 
the inception of the Communist regime, follow a general opera¬ 
tional pattern. Once the higher authorities have determined to 
undertake a particular drive, a typical case illustrating either the 
factors they want to oppose or extol will be uncovered, usually 
by some local newspaper which brings the case “to the attention” 
of the authorities. The discovery will then be followed by an 
editorial in the People’s Daily and a speech or two by high govern¬ 
ment officials. These provide the signal for a nationwide move¬ 
ment centered around the issue. 

Frequently a preliminary local drive or a test campaign will be 
attempted in one segment of society to determine the most effec¬ 
tive themes and methods. Thus the campaign to eliminate opposi¬ 
tion in the Army in 1960 proved to be a valuable precursor to 
the Cultural Revolution of 1966. Even during a campaign, as 
propaganda is started in various provinces, local experiments are 
made and tested in certain representative areas. 

Once a movement has been initiated it usually passes through 
a series of stages that reflect the tactical principles of the drive. 
The first stage is publicity to acquaint the people with the issues 
and the necessity for undertaking and supporting them. The sec¬ 
ond stage is the mobilization of the masses to participate in the 
effort. This is accomplished by the regimentation of mass orga¬ 
nizations, such as the All-China Federation of Workers, the 
Young Communist League or a peasant association. These perme¬ 
ate all Chinese society and act as command posts to direct the 
movement as it unfolds. In this stage, also, the necessary ideo¬ 
logical preparation is accomplished by study groups, criticism 
and accusation sessions, and meetings in which grievances de¬ 
veloped by participants are directed toward the movement's 
objectives. 

The third stage is the actual participation of the masses. If, 
for example, the movement is directed toward increasing rice 
production, urban organizations marshal their memberships and 
migrate en masse to rural areas where they assist peasants in 
plowing, planting or reaping the harvest, as necessary. If the 
movement has a less tangible objective, such as the study of Mao’s 
writings, special classes and facilities are set up and members 
dedicate much of their free time in an ad hoc return to school. 
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All mass communication media disseminate stories on successful 
experiences in the effort from various sections of the country, 
focus attention on practices to be condemned, or single out heroes 
whose proper conduct is to be emulated. Throughout the entire 
third stage local authorities speak to the masses, and local activists 
serve as a link between the Party and the people. 

The campaign then goes into a final stage of review and evalua¬ 
tion by highest propaganda authorities during which its successes 
or failures are discussed as guides for future action. On the basis 
of findings a movement may be intensified, terminated officially 
or just allowed to taper off. In the latter case it may be revived at 
some future date to meet a new or recurring problem. 

Movements and propaganda campaigns reflect the basic Com¬ 
munist theory that unremitting struggle is a fundamental law 
of life—struggle against bourgeois ideology, against counterrevo¬ 
lution, against imperialism, against deviation or revisionism, 
against dilatory practices and apathy toward Party objectives. 
The whole process is conducted within an all-pervasive atmos¬ 
phere of fear, as people are always in danger of being caught off 
balance by the sudden changes of the Party line or by being ac¬ 
cused of manifesting anti-Party feelings or actions. This fear, 
perhaps, is the regime’s most potent weapon in subjecting the 
people to its will. 


PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES 

Propaganda techniques are not left to the discretion of local 
propagandists. As mentioned earlier, policy and tactics are deter¬ 
mined at the very top level and involve a general set of principles 
that are valid for each campaign. They were laid down as early 
as 1943 by the Central Committee of the Party in its “Resolutions 
on Methods of Leadership.” In general, they include directives to 
all Party activists to investigate and then propagandize; to com¬ 
bine general slogans with actual local operations; to test the use 
of slogans in a small locality before applying them nationally; to 
make the ideas of the Party appear as if they come from the 
people; to try to discover the activists or aggressive elements in 
every movement or campaign and use them to stimulate or agitate 
the moderate and backward elements in the locality; to educate 
the cadres thoroughly before sending them out on a propaganda 
campaign; to carry out only one propaganda campaign at a given 
time; support it with secondary drives; and to review carefully 
the successes and failures of the campaign after it is completed. 

These principles are clearly enumerated in the various propa- 
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ganda handbooks provided all Party leaders, propagandists and 
reporters. In addition, local authorities charged with carrying 
out a campaign or movement are provided with specific detailed 
outlines for each individual effort. As a result, even in remote 
a^eas where close and direct supervision is impossible, propaganda 
displays a remarkably high degree of consistency. Phrases, slo¬ 
gans, themes and content devised by high Party officials in Peiping 
appear verbatim in press, radio and other media throughout the 
country. 

The device of singling out a central figure or group for a propa¬ 
ganda purpose has been a long-standing practice of the Chinese 
Communist regime. Usually, the selection of such a figure marks 
the beginning of an all-out propaganda drive. The person (or 
group) chosen for attack or praise is made to embody all the 
evils or virtues that authorities want to expunge or inculcate in 
the masses. 

In selecting a particular villain or hero, the Communists are 
able to focus attention most effectively and simply on the body 
of theoretical and practical knowledge these persons embody. 
Writers who have commented on the whole fabric of life, and 
men with wide vision and broad intellectual insight, or workers 
who excel in production and with whom the masses can identify 
themselves, make the best villains and heroes because they con¬ 
centrate in their own work all the characteristics the regime 
wants to destroy or intensify. 


PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGNS 

Propaganda has gone through three general stages, each of 
which is closely related to the shifting strategy of the Party in 
its revolutionary tactics. The three stages are represented by 
the early campaign for the united front and the new democracy, 
the subsequent drive for transition to socialism on the Soviet 
model, and the later Cultural Revolution, with its rejection of 
Soviet influence and the adoption of an extreme xenophobia. 

Essentially the first campaign (for new democracy) was the 
preliminary of a two-phase revolution to achieve socialism in 
which all anti-imperialist groups could still find a useful place 
in the Communist regime. Only landlords and counterrevolutiona¬ 
ries were primary targets of attack. Private ownership of land 
and business remained. Industrialists, businessmen and intellec¬ 
tuals were given administrative authority. 

The first stage concluded with the campaign for the first Five- 
Year Plan and China entered the transitional stage to socialism. 
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The shift was termed “The General Line of the State During 
the Transition Period” and a great propaganda drive was 
launched to publicize its content and significance. In this second 
stage, with Russian assistance and using the “advanced experi¬ 
ence of the Soviet Union" as a guiding light, China was to 
achieve the following goals: concentration of major resources for 
the development of heavy industry; training of adequate man¬ 
agerial personnel; development of agriculture, light industry and 
communications and transportation enterprises; expansion of 
commerce; gradual promotion of agricultural and handicraft co¬ 
operatives; transformation of private industry and commercial 
enterprises to state entities. 

The precise moment when the second stage ended and the third 
began is obscure because it did not involve a wholly traumatic 
change in propaganda operations. The transition actually ex¬ 
tended over several years and did not develop into a full blown, 
official propaganda campaign until 1965. It probably started 
with Mao’s decision to vault over the ideologically prescribed 
preliminary phase of socialism and establish the ultimate Com¬ 
munist society without delay. To do so he instituted the move¬ 
ment known as the Great Leap Forward over strenuous ob¬ 
jections and waning material support from the Soviet Union. 

When, despite the failure of the movement, the Chinese leader 
persisted in his convictions, relations between the two great 
Communist centers worsened to the point of actual hostility. 
Over time, Mao disavowed the value of the Soviet Union as a 
model; reversed the former adulation accorded Russian leaders; 
called Soviet chieftains revisionists and betrayers of true Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism; and in 1965 launched China, formally, on an in¬ 
dependent course of ideological indoctrination labeled the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution (see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 

The objective of the third stage is to eliminate every vestige 
of foreign ideas, habits, customs and practices, including those 
of the Soviet Union; indoctrinate the Chinese people wholly and 
exclusively in the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung; and enable them 
to create the pure, doctrinaire Communist society, similar to 
that which existed in the early days of Yenan. 

The campaign was probably the most intense and extensive 
propaganda effort of the regime since its inception. All the 
regular media, channels, techniques and methods were fully ex¬ 
ploited (see ch. 15, Public Information). In addition, a new 
departure from traditional practice appeared in July 1966. Here¬ 
tofore all propaganda was implemented and controlled through 
the regular party apparatus. During the Great Proletarian Cul¬ 
tural Revolution Mao organized a group of new activists called 
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the Red Guard, subject only to himself and his most trusted 
lieutenants. Through a special new directing commission at na¬ 
tional level it was to spearhead the movement 

Composed of young students, between 12 and 18 years of age, 
the Red Guards spread out into the nation seeking and destroying 
every person and everything, Party and non-Party alike, that was 
not wholly Mao-oriented or that posed even a potential threat to 
Mao’s thoughts. They carried copies of Mao’s Selected Works and 
used them to justify any act of violence deemed necessary for the 
success of the campaign. They recommended or imposed changes 
in names of cities, streets, public buildings, parks, areas, fac¬ 
tories and business enterprises. They suggested, for example, that 
Peiping in future be known as “The East is Red” capital, and 
that Canton become “Expel Imperialism City.” They attacked and 
beat up teachers, government officials, well-established party 
leaders and cadre in areas where, in their opinion, the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution was only moderately pressed. 

In 1966 there was much evidence that strong opposition to the 
Red Guard and the entire campaign, under alleged inspiration of 
intellectuals, had developed in both rural and urban areas. Groups 
of dissident young men and women appeared in pitched battles 
with the Red Guard. Newspaper accounts of resistance in the 
form of slowdowns in production and individual acts of defiance 
of Party directives were numerous. On more than one occasion 
top Party leaders cautioned the Red Guard against overzealous¬ 
ness in the performance of their mission. In mid-September 1966 
Mao himself, through his lieutenant and designated successor, 
Lin Piao, gently chastized the Guard and pointed out the superior 
value of reasoned persuasion to violence. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PROPAGANDA 

In evaluating the effectiveness of Chinese Communist propa¬ 
ganda one factor must be kept constantly in mind. This is the use 
of terror tactics by the regime. In an ever-present atmosphere of 
fear, psychological control through propaganda is effective, as is 
shown in the many cases of voluntary “confessions” and “con¬ 
versions.” 

Whether or not propaganda is accepted as an integral part of 
an individual’s thinking is difficult to document or prove. It would 
appear that any propaganda that coincides with the rise of 
Chinese nationalism has generally been effective, whereas great¬ 
est resistance is encountered when the propaganda clashes with 
long-accepted social, economic and intellectual values, such as the 
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sanctity of the family or the ownership of land and personal 
property. 

Wholehearted acceptance of propaganda, however, is not crucial 
for either the continuation of the regime’s control or its long- 
range effectiveness. Once a drive is launched, few people dare to 
refuse to accept its message. Furthermore, no individual is al¬ 
lowed to accept it and then retreat into inactivity. He must 
continually reaffirm his approval by active support of govern¬ 
mental or Party policies. This becomes extremely important in 
the long-range effect on the youth and uneducated masses. The 
approval of the regime’s policies by well-known and respected 
non-Party leaders, whether real or pretended, carries considerable 
weight in forming the opinions of these groups. 

The pervasiveness of Chinese propaganda cannot be denied. 
The Communist regime has built an immense propaganda ma¬ 
chine which serves to bring the people into direct and intimate 
contact with the Party. This machine not only determines what 
information should be furnished the people, but also by means 
of its subordinates in every branch of the government, every 
economic undertaking in every street in every hamlet, feeds back 
information on the feelings and attitudes of the people. This 
not only helps the Party in propaganda planning, but also en¬ 
ables it to act quickly to counteract opposing propaganda or 
“erroneous beliefs.” The degree of intensity with which the 
propaganda machine is utilized should also not be overlooked. 
The various drives were launched with such concentration of 
effort and thoroughness that it was impossible not to be affected 
by them. 

Exposure to such a deluge of propaganda does not mean that 
the people accept all of its content. The Communists admit that 
people often attend meetings simply because they have to, and 
that those who do attend frequently learn little from them. One 
cause for lack of response is the ineptitude of the cadre, many 
of whom have had little education and actually are untrained 
men who pass as propagandists. Many of them have been purged 
for what the Communists call “commandism,” that is, going 
through the motions of executing Party policies without at¬ 
tempting to really see them through, and for “formalism,” that 
is, efforts to impress people rather than to convince them. 

The effectiveness of Communist propaganda, therefore, may be 
more apparent than real. The continuous exhortation by party 
leaders for the people to correct their thoughts, their misunder¬ 
standing of Party policies and their persistence in bourgeois 
practices, indicates that the saturation method of propaganda 
had not by 1966 achieved its desired effect. Saturation propa- 
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ganda may even arouse an opposite effect in those who are un¬ 
sympathetic to the regime, as is attested to by the growing 
opposition to the Red Guards. 
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CHAPTER 17 

POLITICAL VALUES AND ATTITUDES 


The Chinese as a people are proud of their traditional heritage 
and universally react with distaste to the humiliation caused 
them by the intervention of foreign countries during the nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. To gain modernization and 
release from external infringement on Chinese sovereignty has 
been the goal of all Chinese political reformers dating from the 
overthrow of the Ch’ing Dynasty in 1911. To the extent that 
the Chinese Communists were able to break the shackles of past 
foreign domination and gain for China recognition as a great 
power, they received the support and applause of the mainland 
people, which extended in varying degrees to the Overseas 
Chinese. The Chinese Communist scientific progress in develop¬ 
ing nuclear warheads contributed significantly to the nationalis¬ 
tic pride of the people. 

The chaotic aftermath of World War II left the Chinese people 
distraught, and when the Communists seized power and pre¬ 
sented a positive action program, the people generally responded 
with relief, hoping that this change would improve personal lot. 
The destruction of the landlord class, which received the support 
of most poor peasants, gained for the regime a strong rural 
base, and the Communist government’s effort to restore the bat¬ 
tered economy met with wide public acclaim. 

When the regime started its program of dispossessing the 
peasant of his land through the progressive establishment of 
stronger collectives, the curtailment this brought to the peas¬ 
ants’ pride in landownership and personal freedom a feeling of 
resentment and disgruntlement. When in 1958 the commune sys¬ 
tem ended landownership and established central control over 
the daily activities of the peasants, resentment grew to revolt, 
and the regime was forced to retract, leading to the restoration 
of the village as the center for production and to the provision 
of private plots of land to the farmers. The Cultural Revolution 
attempted to avoid peasant harassment by the Red Guards, but 
the adverse reactions of the peasants became of deep concern to 
Peiping. 
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The industrial workers, as the proletariat, received preferential 
treatment by the regime, but, overinterference in the production 
process during the Cultural Revolution and the disturbance to 
management caused serious repercussions. 

The intellectuals have been continuously suspect. During the 
Hundred Flowers Campaign, when intellectuals were encouraged 
to speak their true thoughts, criticism of the regime was severe 
and led to punitive actions. The government had been sorely 
troubled by the lack of political zeal that educational enlighten¬ 
ment and training had produced. 

The cleavage within the Party between Mao Tse-tung’s con¬ 
tinuing campaign for permanent revolution and the more con¬ 
servative members caused distrust and suspicion leading to purges 
of formerly highly respected Party leaders. The dogmatic ap¬ 
proach of Mao caused him to accuse the more pragmatic leaders 
of revisionism, which he could not tolerate. This cleavage, abetted 
by the intellectuals, was the principal cause for the Cultural 
Revolution. 


TRADITIONAL VALUES 
National Attitudes 

Underlying many attitudes and lending support to them was 
the fundamental conviction of the Chinese in the greatness of 
their traditional culture. China was one of the first integrated 
and continuous cultures to emerge at the dawn of history. Before 
the nineteenth century the Chinese took for granted that their 
cultural and political development was the highest in the world. 
The impact of the West since that time has torn great patches 
out of the fabric of their belief, but the feeling remains among 
Chinese everywhere that their civilization represents one of the 
high points in world social and cultural development. 

The beginning of contact with the West brought many changes, 
especially after military successes by Western powers. Although 
many conservatives continued to cling to the old ways of life, 
a majority of informed people began to realize that China must 
move into modernism by relinquishing many of the archaic 
political and economic beliefs. People began to inquire into the 
geography, population and natural resources of their country 
to find reasons for inherent weakness. The heightened self-in¬ 
terest was laying the foundation for the subsequent rapid growth 
of nationalism among the people. 

In general, two distinct schools of thought arose: one asserted 
that the new China must build to combine the desirable elements 
of both traditional China and modern Western civilization, par- 
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ticularly in science and technology; the other maintained that 
nothing short of revolutionary change would accomplish the nec¬ 
essary reforms. It advocated repudiation of the old, especially 
Confucian, doctrines and practices. Such a view called for the 
introduction of new ideas, principles and methods; in short, 
a new social and political structure. 

This demand for a new way of life was a direct reaction to 
the weaknesses of Chinese society. The resultant cultural and 
spiritual dislocation had the most profound effect upon the at¬ 
titude of the Chinese people, who in a desperate search for re¬ 
juvenation became susceptible to all forms of ideology that seemed 
to promise political stability, economic development, social pro¬ 
gress and the fullfillment of nationalistic aspirations (see ch. 11, 
Social Values). 

The Concept of the State 

The sense of national unity was derived mainly from the con¬ 
tinuity of historical tradition and homogeneity of Chinese culture 
and was not necessarily limited to fixed boundaries. Among the 
masses there was a general ignorance of the outside world as 
well as of the political structure and administration of the na¬ 
tion-state. Nevertheless, the majority took pride in the fact that 
they were citizens of the Celestial Empire. 

The traditional ruling elite was an unusually small group of 
individuals of substance and stature who gained their official 
positions through competitive civil service examinations in which 
talent and ability came to the forefront. Some, however, were 
able to purchase positions in the ruling hierarchy through social 
status or wealth. Social stratification was flexible because talented 
persons, even in the lower class, could make their way into po¬ 
sitions of power if they were able to receive an education. 

The peasants comprise about 85 percent of the total population 
and represent the most important and complex grouping whose 
support is essential to the survival of any national regime. Hav¬ 
ing for centuries been left to their own devices and kept illiterate, 
they developed a parochialism that was difficult to penetrate and 
change. They retained pride in landownership and individualism. 
Lacking any contact with any official above the level of the tax 
collector, they remained ignorant of the workings of govern¬ 
ment and passively accepted its dictates. 

They were rich in folklore, religion, custom and superstition 
and maintained order through a complex personal relationship 
between well-regulated family units. The relationship of children 
to parents, wives to husbands and subjects to ruler were well 
established and guided by an unwritten code of behavior that 
had strength derived from long custom. The peasant economy 
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was manpower technology based on thousands of years of trial 
and error. 

As China tried to adapt itself to the progress of Western na¬ 
tions, it became clear that the state was not the emperor and 
his household, but a political entity to be organized and operated 
in the interest of the people and eventually by the people. Reac¬ 
tion against the paternalism of the state took increasingly radical 
form with the introduction of Western learning. This contributed 
to the Revolution of 1911 and the establishment of the republic, 
however weak and unsteady, with its emphasis on the rights of 
the individual within the state. 

In the ensuing decades the conflict between the individual and 
the state brought into sharp relief the political necessity for a 
strong and stable national government to bind together a divided 
internal situation and to withstand the encroachment of foreign 
influence. The Nationalist government that came into power in 
1928 sought for 20 years to find the answers to these problems. 
Its inability to find successful solutions, despite significant 
progress, was not entirely of its own making, because the Japa¬ 
nese invasion and World War II thrust China into chaos. The 
Communists seized power in 1949 and introduced a dictatorship 
which has attempted to mold the Chinese state and people into 
a pattern of rigid control and discipline that is in direct contra¬ 
diction to earlier concepts of Sun Yat-sen and the building of a 
democratic state (see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 

THE COMMUNIST REGIME 

Under the Communist system attitudes and reactions of the 
people are molded by the Party directly or through the medium 
of the state structure as administrator of Party doctrine. Under 
this totalitarian system the Party and state possess absolute 
power over the dispensation of reward and punishment for in¬ 
dividuals and groups according to their response to Party-ap¬ 
proved ideology and practice. 

By condemning traditional patterns of thought, political phil¬ 
osophy, economic and social concepts as feudal and by further 
condemning the Western systems as reactionary, corrupt, capital¬ 
istic and imperialistic, the Party has striven to give its interpre¬ 
tation of Marxism-Leninism a cloak of legitimacy in the context 
of a Chinese setting. All efforts at thought reform or ideological 
education have been aimed at radically changing the people’s at¬ 
titudes and political values. 

The Communists emphasized the accomplishments of the re¬ 
gime which in its first decade in power showed some gains in 
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consolidating a nationalistic point of view. The claim to big- 
power status had the effect of winning over some of the educated 
and urban segments of society to the anti-imperialistic cause for 
which the state stands. Early industrial development and certain 
gains in public welfare, education and health inspired elements 
of the population with a sense of progress. 

Of the three principal social groups—the peasants, the urban 
workers and the intellectuals—the intellectuals are the most 
varied in their makeup and attitudes. The term is used by the 
Communists in its broadest sense and refers generally to all 
those who have received a middle school education or higher. 
Consequently, university professors and rural schoolteachers, in¬ 
dustrialists and simple administrative technicians are numbered 
among them. 

Under the Communists, businessmen and industrialists fared 
badly as a relic of capitalism. Some industrialists cooperated 
with the regime in their own self-interest and, because of their 
knowledge in management, made profitable contracts with the 
state to operate their former enterprises that had been pur¬ 
chased from them by the government. As a group, however, 
they remained an anachronism providing services during the 
transitional stage. 

In 1949, when the Communists came to power, they were 
forced to rely on much of the intellectual talent remaining from 
the preceding Nationalist regime. They sought support by all 
means short of admitting the main body of intellectuals to Party 
membership; instead, it permitted the continued existence of 
certain political parties which had functioned under the Na¬ 
tionalists to which they might have belonged or could join. The 
parties were organized and controlled through the creation of 
a united front in support of the regime. Later, the Party trained 
its own experts and most of the older intellectuals either passed 
from the scene because of age and retirement or were punished 
for acts contrary to Party doctrine (see ch. 13, Political Dy¬ 
namics) . 

In September 1951, Chou En-lai addressed a gathering of 
3,000 university professors to inform them that they had been 
selected to train and indoctrinate large groups of persons from 
industrial, agricultural, medical and other fields in techniques 
and the application of Communist doctrine to these techniques. 
It was a means of coercing them to accept Party dictates. In 1952 
the Three-anti and Five-anti campaigns were launched to bring 
into line bureaucrats, industrialists and former Nationalist offi¬ 
cials and to purge those who could not be effectively converted 
(see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 
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In May 1956, Mao Tse-tung launched the Hundred Flowers 
Campaign. Under this program intellectuals were urged to ex¬ 
press freely their views in such fields as literature, art and, later, 
politics. The result was that the Party saw signs of disloyalty, 
and the program was abandoned in 1957. Those whose criticism 
could not be accepted were punished. The other political parties 
faded into the background, and a deep-seated distrust was created 
between the Party and most of the top intellectuals (see ch. 13, 
Political Dynamics). 

The Communists appealed to the peasants by advocating return 
of the land to the poor peasants who had become tenants or 
laborers under the control of the landlords. From 1947 to 1950 
the Communists systematically destroyed the landlord class, re¬ 
turned land to the peasants and gained widespread support in 
the countryside. 

The Party, however, pursued a policy of collectivization of 
agriculture at the expense of private ownership. It began with 
mutual aid teams which were a refinement under Party leader¬ 
ship of cooperation in work at the village level. Agricultural 
production collectives, established in 1955 extended the system 
by combining groups of villages. Although these reforms meant 
the regimenting of farm labor and were resented, the peasants 
accepted it principally because their ownership of land was not 
taken from them. 

The urban workers, who constituted the proletariat in the 
Communist meaning of the word, have been constantly reminded 
by the Party and state of their great importance to the plans 
for the economic development of Communist China. The im¬ 
provement of their status was of prime importance to the author¬ 
ities, but only in accordance with the precepts of Communist 
doctrine. Picked individuals were given the status of model 
worker, a device to popularize concepts of devotion among those 
who best served the interest of the state. They also were often 
reminded that the workers would be the master of New China. 
Although wage scales were low, urban workers received benefits, 
such as free medical care, improved housing and recreational 
facilities, that surpassed conditions prevailing before the Com¬ 
munists attained power (see ch. 21, Labor). 

On the liability side were lack of substantial wages, a harsher 
work schedule, loss of leisure time and a visionary welfare pro¬ 
gram which the Communists themselves admitted could not be 
realized until the workers labored still harder to produce still 
more. Workers became disillusioned, particularly during the 
Great Leap Forward (1958-60), when the pressure to produce 
was intensified; the economy collapsed; old factories closed; and 
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new ones were left uncompleted in many parts of the country. 

Industry, nevertheless, was displayed as one of communism’s 
proudest achievements. The workers could be controlled because 
on the average 6 percent in small plants and 12 to 16 percent in 
large factories were members of the Party, whereas the overall 
national average of Party to population was 2.5 percent. The 
Party admitted that a so-called small capitalist group within 
labor agitated against the policy of the Central Committee. 

The criticism of the regime which resulted from the Hundred 
Flowers Campaign seems to have goaded Mao Tse-tung into 
taking drastic action to speed up the industrialization and com- 
munization of the country. He created the Hsia-Fang system 
under which over a million intellectuals were sent to the villages 
for periods of “training in labor” to close the gap between 
mental and physical labor and, thereby, lead to the classless 
society. In addition he initiated the Great Leap Forward, which 
was to bring about the industrialization of the country immedi¬ 
ately, with no regard for the amount and nature of the effort the 
people would need to make to accomplish it. 

The Great Leap was an attempt to use the vast manpower of 
the country to its maximum extent. The agricultural cooperatives 
were converted precipitously to communes. In them, all private 
property became community property, and all manpower was 
concentrated into huge work brigades which, in addition to till¬ 
ing the soil, could be used in large projects, particularly in water 
conservation. Millions of backyard furnaces were built by the 
people in order to produce vast quantities of pig iron to be used 
by industry. All of the people were required to work frantically 
in order to carry out the program. 

When the Great Leap ended in exhaustion and failure in 1960, 
the people’s confidence in the Communist system was severely 
jolted. The Party leaders were forced to relax the pressures to 
prevent widespread famine and economic chaos. Emphasis was 
shifted to agriculture; industry was directed to increase the 
manufacture of fertilizers and farm implements; the harassment 
of intellectuals was eased. The Party recognized anew the village 
as the unit of peasant life and viability; collective farming on a 
large scale continued, but to appease the peasant each family 
had returned to it a small plot of land and was permitted to sell 
its produce on the open market. 

Only later did the cleavage within the ranks of the Party 
which had developed over the Great Leap and its aftermath 
come into the open. In 1965 Mao, still believing in the power of 
the masses, tried to reinstall the frantic pace of the Great Leap 
by instituting what he called the Great Proletarian Cultural 
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Revolution. When he found that he did not have the support of 
the majority of the Party leaders, he initiated a purge cam¬ 
paign against his opponents. Then, unable to depend on the 
Party structure, he made an alliance with Defense Minister Lin 
Piao and formed a special youth corps, later named the Red 
Guards, to carry out his plans. The chief weapon of the Red Guard 
was the thought of Mao Tse-tung; their principal targets were 
all vestiges of traditional values; their chief opponents were 
the more practical-minded leaders of the Party, often called the 
pragmatists. 

The Cultural Revolution, begun in 1965 and continuing into 
1967, brought into the open the disagreement within the Party 
hierarchy. The basic issue was whether the future course of the 
nation would be better served by demanding the unselfish sacri¬ 
fice of the people who, by the exercise of their spiritual will 
and devotion to the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung, would accomplish 
almost supernatural results; or whether, by depending on scien¬ 
tific and practical methods in accordance with the laws of eco¬ 
nomics, the nation would achieve less spectacular but sounder 
results while at the same time protecting the welfare of the 
people. 

Mao Tse-tung believed that only permanent revolution could 
bring communism and that following the practical course taken 
by the so-called revisionist Soviet Union would lead in the end 
to a return to capitalism. Mao’s opponents were not 30 much 
concerned with actively resisting him and his idealist doctrine 
as they were with keeping the economy operating in the face of 
his goals based on revolutionary will at the expense of pragma¬ 
tism or realism. They believed that national survival had to be 
based on agricultural and economic growth requiring the use of 
all technical and administrative talent instead of making it the 
victim of revolutionary zeal. 

The Chinese people have a long experience of making the best 
of adverse situations, but they are neither enthusiastic nor con¬ 
tent to be passive or acquiescent. On the other hand, Mao Tse- 
tung is generally regarded as a leader of great genius, moti¬ 
vated by a zealous desire to improve the lot of the people. The 
economic and political convulsions of 1965-67 resulting from the 
Cultural Revolution brought out serious discontent and rebellious 
action in some cities and the countryside. Yet, insofar as organ¬ 
ized factional political action was concerned, the Maoist faction 
of the Party has been able to control it, by force when necessary 
(see ch. 13, Political Dynamics; ch. 14, Foreign Relations). 

The Party failed in its efforts to remold the intellectuals as a 
group. The campaigns in the 1950’s had subjected them to in- 
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tensive “thought reform.” By 1965 sizable numbers were ab¬ 
sorbed into the Party where they were under direct control, but 
much larger numbers insisted on maintaining at least a degree 
of intellectual independence and refused to submit to total 
Party discipline. As a group, therefore, the intellectuals resisted 
as best they could the efforts of the Party to make "redness” more 
important than “expertness” (see ch. IS, Political Dynamics). 

During the Cultural Revolution, from 1965, the campaign to 
suppress “revisionist tendencies” tightened control over the intel¬ 
lectuals. Many leaders among them were publicly vilified and 
humiliated. The Party was determined that they play their part 
in sustaining the pitch of the revolution and do their share in 
destroying the growing trend, supported by many of the Party 
realists, to meet the demands of a functioning economy by more 
scientific and rational means. It appeared that the great majority 
of the intellectuals sided with the realists (pragmatists) in facing 
the complex problems of industrialization, overpopulation and 
land shortage. 

During the early stages of the Cultural Revolution the Red 
Guards were restricted from entering factories. Chou En-lai, in 
a speech in Peiping on September 15, 1966, warned that the Red 
Guards were not to enter factories and communes and that 
workers and peasants were, on their own, to carry out the Cultural 
Revolution. The excesses of the Cultural Revolution, however, 
kindled latent discontent among factory workers. Mao Tse-tung 
blamed this discontent, as well as that of the peasants, on dis¬ 
loyal Party committee members at the provincial and local 
levels. They were accused of using the opportunity to foster 
resistence by inciting the workers to demand increased wages 
by work stoppages. Mao Tse-tung called for increased sacrifices 
from the workers instead of giving them material incentives 
which, for him, would be capitulation to the capitalist way. 

In December 1966 the strategy changed when concern for 
worker attitudes became more urgent. To apply correction to 
factory and government agencies the Red Guards made way for 
the Revolutionary Rebels, recruited from within the factories and 
government enterprises. Its first act was to issue uniform regu¬ 
lations throughout the country, threatening arrest and punish¬ 
ment for those who opposed Mao Tse-tung and the Cultural 
Revolution (see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 

In January 1967 the Red Flag and People’s Daily emphasized 
the extreme importance of the Cultural Revolution and that 
workers must be “set free” to beat down small cliques of Party 
capitalists who were disrupting production. Revolutionary teach¬ 
ers were to enter factories to discuss and survey the situation, 
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criticize “‘bourgeois reactionaries” and fight capitalist “poten¬ 
tates” in the Party committees. The Central Committee of the 
Party issued strong regulations demanding return to work of 
absentees; invalidation of certificates given for travel; return, 
through an installment plan, of all money spent, except ex¬ 
penses; strict accounting in the factories; and freezing of funds 
not directly required for operations. 

Peiping broadcasts called for the total dedication of the indi¬ 
vidual for the common good. In February the Party again noted 
the restiveness of the peasants, observing that although the mili¬ 
tary might improve order in the cities, the rural areas pre¬ 
sented a more serious problem. The question was raised about 
the danger of using the soldiers, most of whom were of peasant 
origin, to impose discipline on the peasants; it was feared that 
the peasants might undermine the revolutionary spirit of the 
soldier. 

The Shanghai Liberation Daily asserted in January 1967 that 
the “capitalists in authority” in Shanghai were doing their best 
to harm the people’s communes in outlying counties, to incite the 
people by distributing funds of the collectives and to encourage 
the peasants to leave their places of work and practice “roving 
solidarity,” thereby reducing production. In Pao Shan county 
Party committee members were said to have announced that the 
heads of the communes could do as they desired. 

The next day a call went out from Shanghai urging the workers 
and peasants to defend the Cultural Revolution. In the Nan- 
ch’ang area of Kiangsi Province the provincial radio broadcast 
urgent appeals in the name of the Revolutionary Upheaval Com¬ 
mittee and 32 other groups, stating that people were breaking 
into banks and taking money. Economism—material incentive— 
was said to be wrecking the Cultural Revolution; those who in¬ 
vaded the banks were to be treated as counterrevolutionaries. A 
few days later the Kiangsi radio said that the provincial water¬ 
works had been damaged. 

The Hielunkiang Daily, in carrying out a Party policy, issued 
an appeal to the revolutionary farmers of the whole province to 
smash economism asserting that local Party committee authori¬ 
ties, under the threat of disgrace and dismissal, “resorted to the 
trick of letting the peasants loose.” The newspaper called for 
mobilization to promote revolution and production; to recover 
leadership against anti-Mao groups; to take steps against paral¬ 
ysis of commune brigades; to prevent secret distribution of goods 
and thefts; to forbid the movement of men, vehicles or horses 
to other places; to prevent the squandering of the wealth of the 
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state and the collectives; to frustrate manipulations to create 
confusion and set up factional cliques. 

By the spring of 1967 many seemed bewildered by conflicting 
policy. Chou En-lai had stressed production rather than revolu¬ 
tion but was contradicted by the Red Flag, which called for revolu¬ 
tion before production. Uncertain commands made local officials 
remain inactive so as not to be caught on the wrong side. Bureau¬ 
cratic paralysis prompted peasants to make their own decisions 
and to plant crops that served their needs and interests in 
defiance of government quotas. Private plots were said to be 
expanded. The call for soldiers to restore order and aid farming 
was reported to have demoralized the peasants because of their 
heavyhanded methods. The Party and state appeared to be con¬ 
fronted with an agricultural dilemma in a situation where one- 
fourth of the world’s population occupied less than 8 percent of 
the world’s arable land. 

Mao showed increasing concern for the newly educated younger 
people who lacked the commitment to revolutionary values shared 
by the first-generation Party leaders. The Red Guard campaign 
was testimony to Mao’s belief in the need for direct action to 
shake the entire nation, rather than a sign of faith in the youth 
of Communist China to continue the permanent revolution (see 
ch. 9, Intellectual, Scientific and Artistic Expression). 


NATIONAL MINORITIES 

Although the Han Chinese constitute 94 percent of the popu¬ 
lation, over 35 million persons belonging to some 50 minority 
groups are concentrated chiefly in the west near India and the 
Soviet Union. Their geographic isolation from the rest of the 
country and the presence of many of their tribal brothers in the 
Soviet Union increase their importance. 

The government has asserted its intention to protect the na¬ 
tional minority cultures but in fact, was intent on eventually 
Sinicizing and Communizing them. The concept of the multina¬ 
tional state had propaganda value in dealing with the minorities, 
for whose protection the government professed to have instituted 
a policy embodying free and equal status with the dominant Han 
people. Nevertheless, resistence to change among the minorities 
has continued even though many key religious and educational 
institutions have been thoroughly infiltrated by well-trained 
minority cadres working under direct orders from Peiping. 

Despite the government’s assurances of religious freedom and 
cultural autonomy for the ethnic minorities, the Communists have 
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a sense of insecurity in the areas where these groups are settled 
on international borders. Their loyalty to the regime has not 
been taken for granted. The Chinese were concerned that the 
Soviet Union and India might foment dissaffection among them 
in Sinkiang and Tibet. 


Tibet 

Tibet is the political junction of China, India and the Soviet 
Union and the watershed dividing South Asia from China. It is 
the traditional “no-man’s land” between these three rivals for 
power. India, under the British and after independence, and Rus¬ 
sia maneuvered to prevent China from asserting dominance over 
Tibet. The Chinese, on the other hand, consistently forced its 
interests against the will of Tibetan rulers and people until, 
under the Communists, they attained territorial mastery which 
led to complications within Tibet and with India. 

Buddhism filtered through the Himalayan passes into Tibet 
and blended with a primitive cult of magic to become Lamaism. 
Lamaism evolved into a system headed by a Dalai Lama, who was 
held to be a reincarnation of Buddha and who held complete 
power over his people as God-King. In the eighteenth century a 
second Panchen Lama was created, who held sway over Tibet 
west of the capital of Lhasa. He, too, was reincarnation but in 
power was second to the Dalai Lama. It was necessary, therefore, 
that any external power exercise political influence in Tibet 
through the Dalai Lama. 

While there were several earlier attempts by China to assert 
power over Tibet, the first real claim came in 1720 when the 
Manchu (Ch’ing) emperor invaded Lhasa, established suzerainty, 
but not sovereignty, and made the Dalai Lama in fact a puppet. 
The Chinese were not prepared to go further because of British 
strength in India and the inability of China to mass sufficient 
power in Tibet to overcome the strong hold the Dalai Lama had 
over his people. 

In 1910 Chao Erh-feng invaded Lhasa on behalf of the dying 
Ch’ing dynasty. His brutality was legend, and in due course the 
Dalai Lama fled to India. In 1911, when the dynasty fell, Chao 
Erh-feng lost control of his mutinous troops, and the Tibetans 
rose to slaughter them by the thousands. The Dalai Lama re¬ 
turned, and Tibet declared its complete independence of China. 
A tenuous relationship followed under the Chinese Republic be¬ 
cause it was beset by internal strife, war with Japan and World 
War II, (see ch. 14, Foreign Relations). 

In 1950, soon after the Chinese Communists came to power. 
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they invaded Tibet. Tibet’s appeal to the United Nations was 
sympathetically received, but could not be backed with tangible 
action. In October 1950 the Chinese Communists publicly pro¬ 
claimed that Tibet was an integral part of Chinese territory. 

The Chinese Communists continued to work through the Dalai 
Lama, although his cooperation was suspect. When he went to 
India in 1958 to celebrate the 2,500th anniversary of Buddha’s 
birthday .they realized that he could no longer be trusted. They 
proceeded with their long-range plan to indoctrinate and educate 
youth to wean them from Lamaism, and to dilute the population by 
mass importation of Chinese labor and farmers. 

By 1958 underground Tibetan action and Khamba tribal in¬ 
surgency reached ominous proportions. The Khamba tribesmen 
entered Lhasa and joined thousands of Lhasans who surged around 
the palace demanding the withdrawal of the Chinese. This led 
to open warfare, and Tibet again declared its independence from 
China. The Dalai Lama’s palace fell to the Chinese on March 17, 
1959, and he fled to India. 

In 1958, when the Great Leap Forward was launched, the 
absence of reform in Tibet became more anachronistic in 
Chinese terms. With the departure of the Dalai Lama the 
Chinese Communists immediately started a so-called democratic 
reform movement to neutralize landowners and the theocratic 
hierarchy. Lamasseries were virtually emptied, and the monks 
were obliged to turn to what was called productive labor. Land- 
owners lost their holdings, and educational facilities were ex¬ 
panded to indoctrinate the youth, against the will of their par¬ 
ents. These and other measures led the International Commis¬ 
sion of Jurists to report in 1960 that the Chinese Communist 
rule had failed to respect the customs and basic human rights 
of the Tibetan people and even accused the Chinese Communists 
of genocide. 

In the absence of the Dalai Lama the Panchen Lama was 
made chairman of the Preparatory Committee for the Establish¬ 
ment of an Autonomous Region. By 1964 the Panchen Lama, 
who had been thought of as a Chinese puppet, was denounced 
as being sympathetic with the views of the Dalai Lama and was 
replaced by a secular Tibetan leader. The Chinese showed them¬ 
selves as choosing reform without respect for tradition rather 
than respect for tradition without reform. On September 1, 1965, 
the Tibetan Autonomous Region was formally established, giving 
Tibet a Communist government under control of the Party. The 
Dalai Lama was deposed in absentia. 

The Cultural Revolution was extended into Tibet, and many 
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reports of resistance have been received. On February 15, 1967, 
it was reported that the foes of Mao Tse-tung had declared 
martial law in Lhasa. General Chang Kuo-hua, a military com¬ 
mander and the First Secretary of the Party, who had led the 
Communist troops to Lhasa in 1959 and forced the flight of the 
Dalai Lama to India, was reported to have sided with the anti- 
Mao forces. 


Sinkiang 

The native population of Sinkiang includes 14 ethnic groups 
dominated by Uighur husbandmen and Kazakh herdsmen. The 
native population is predominantly Moslem, and the Kazakhs 
and Uighurs spread over the frontier into the Soviet Union, The 
Kazakhs particularly have close affinity with their blood kin es¬ 
tablished in the Kazakh Soviet Republic. 

The Chinese Communists are aware that Sinkiang is suscepti¬ 
ble to Soviet influence. Pre-Communist Chinese governors held 
off serious Moslem rebellions in Northwest Sinkiang by calling 
on Russian aid. In 1937 there was a pitched battle in Urumchi, 
the capital, in which Russian tanks, manned by Russians, were 
used. As a result, the Russians gained important military and 
commercial rights in Sinkiang. Soviet loans financed factories 
and communications facilities, and in 1939 the Sino-Soviet Air 
Company was formed. 

After the Chinese Communists came to power the Soviets 
were able, in 1950, to obtain an agreement with Mao Tse-tung 
to participate in joint enterprises in Sinkiang for the purpose 
of developing oil and nonferrous metal deposits, but they were 
discontinued in 1954. 

The pre-Communist Chinese governors of Sinkiang were prone 
to assume semi-independent status, and the practice has con¬ 
tinued under the Communists, partly because of the need to deal 
directly with the Soviets to control restless non-Chinese groups, 
and partly because of the remoteness of Peiping and the ab¬ 
sence of effective communications links. 

The Soviet and Chinese Communists have expressed their 
rivalry by playing the minority groups off against one another, 
in their own self-interests. In 1961 Soviet consuls in Sinkiang 
were reported to be distributing passports to some 50,000 dis¬ 
affected Uighurs and Kazakh elements who wanted to cross the 
frontier. The Chinese closed the border, and the Moslems re¬ 
volted in the Ili Valley. 

In 1963 rumors reached the outside world of uprisings in 
Northwest Sinkiang. In September 1963 Peiping broadcasts ac- 
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cused the Soviet Union of carrying on large-scale subversive 
activities in the Ili region. In 1964 the Chinese Communists 
accused the Soviets of fostering secessionist activities in Sinkiang 
in order to revive the East Turkestan Republic of Kazakh, which 
was originally set up by Kazakh rebels in 1944. 

The Chinese Communists have made great efforts to develop 
Sinkiang. A railroad has been built to Urumchi. Many industries 
have been created, in textiles, cement, sugar refining, coal mining 
and iron and steel mills. A large amount of cotton and wool is 
produced. Lop Nor, the site for nuclear tests, is vulnerable to 
military interdiction because of its isolation. Agriculture has 
been furthered by land reclamation by demobilized troops work¬ 
ing under military discipline. 

There has been a massive drive to change the racial com¬ 
position by forced migration of Chinese. It was reported to 
have increased from 6 percent before communism to 30 percent 
of the total population of some 7 million and has been one of the 
principal causes for animosity on the part of the native popu¬ 
lation. 

The Cultural Revolution brought with it added strife and un¬ 
rest. In January 1967 pro-Mao forces were reported holding 
demonstrations in Urumchi against “bureaucratic reactionary” 
forces. Red Guards were said to be encircled by the local popula¬ 
tion. In January, Soviet sources reported that Moslem refugees 
had fied from Sinkiang because Red Guards had mutilated and 
destroyed mosques and had made their religious leaders the 
targets of humiliation in degrading parades before the people. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

The people have little opportunity to obtain a balanced view 
of events taking place outside of mainland China. The govern¬ 
ment carries on a constant propaganda and indoctrination cam¬ 
paign which particularly stresses its foreign policies and con¬ 
ducts constant hate campaigns against countries which oppose 
these policies. The government’s intensive and constant use of 
loudspeakers and of study groups which are obligatory at all 
levels of the society has been largely successful in making the 
people believe what the government wants them to believe about 
its foreign policies. When a group of Australian students visited 
China in the fall of 1966, the many Chinese with whom they 
were able to talk with could not believe that foreigners were not 
sympathetic with the Cultural Revolution and with the foreign 
policies of Communist China. 
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The government has been aided in building up support by 
exploiting the traditional Chinese distrust of foreigners, which 
was heightened by the favored position attained by foreign na¬ 
tionals in China during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. In addition, many people envy the greater material ac¬ 
complishments of the Western nations and Japan. 

The traditional view, deeply rooted in the past, that the 
Chinese have of their country as the center and cynosure of the 
world has been most carefully fostered by the incessant propa¬ 
ganda of the present regime which has magnified its accomplish¬ 
ments and minimized its many failures. The recent nuclear suc¬ 
cesses of the regime have reinforced the peoples’ convictions, as 
the massive elation over this accomplishment testifies. 

Most of the intellectuals, including many non-Communists, 
share this feeling of pride in a rebirth of China, but most of 
them continue to believe that the way to national progress lies 
in making greater use of Western, including Japanese, culture 
and technical accomplishments. 

All Party members, regardless of the faction to which they 
belong, and a majority of all others hail the revolutionary mis- 
tique that overthrew the Nationalists and released the mass of 
the poor from some of their old restraints. They believe that 
their revolutionary way should serve as a welcome guide to 
underdeveloped countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
They support the government’s export of revolutionary zeal and 
agree that Mao Tse-tung is the preeminent leader for the entire 
Communist movement. The anti-Soviet-revisionist feeling is in¬ 
tensified by the Soviet Union’s denial of this preeminence. 

NATIONAL SYMBOLS AND HOLIDAYS 

The flag of Communist China is red with five gold stars in 
the upper left quadrant. One large star is near the hoist; the 
other four, smaller stars are arranged in an arc to the right. 
The large star symbolizes the Han people, and the other four 
symbolize the principal minority nationalities of Manchus, Mon¬ 
gols, Tibetans and Moslems. 

The national anthem, formerly known as the “Victory March 
Song,” uses popular language rather than the former national 
anthems which used Mandarin. It was written in the decade be¬ 
fore the Communists seized power. 

The national holidays observed are New Year’s Day, January 
1; Spring Festival, from the first to the third day of the first 
moon of the lunar calendar, usually in February; May Day, 
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May 1; Army Day, August 1; and National Day October 1 and 
2, in celebration of the Communist seizure of power on October 
1, 1949. 
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SECTION III. ECONOMIC 


CHAPTER 18 

CHARACTER AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
ECONOMY 

In the mid 1960’s the character of the economy was one of 
planned socialism with goals of rapid economic development and 
self-sufficiency for the purpose of increasing national power. In¬ 
dustrialization was considered a tool for the attainment of power 
and prestige and a model for agricultural development. 

These basic goals were universally held within the country, 
but there was a division of thought as to the best means by 
which economic and social goals might be achieved. One school 
of thought, represented by the economists, held that they could 
best be achieved gradually through material incentives of higher 
wages, bonuses, profits and an improved standard of living. The 
other school of thought, represented by Mao Tse-tung and his 
close followers, held that national growth could be achieved in a 
short time through austerity and spiritual incentives for the 
sake of the state. Although this dissension existed before 1960 
it had essentially been kept below the surface and only erupted 
into full-scale conflict with the advent of the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution in 1966. The term “economism” was coined 
by the Mao faction to represent the material school of thought. 
The conflict between the two factions had not been resolved in 
mid-1967. 

Basically the country is agricultural and underdeveloped. Ac¬ 
cording to an unofficial estimate, the gross national product in 
1964 was the equivalent of $60 billion and per capita income 
was $85. Any meaningful evaluation of the contribution of the 
various economic sectors has been hampered by the complete 
lack of official statistics since 1960, by grossly inaccurate sta¬ 
tistics collected during the so-called Great Leap Forward and by 
the previous lack of experience and institutional framework for 
statistical collection and interpretation, since the State Statistical 
Bureau was not organized until 1952. 
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Figures for sectoral shares in 1957 are as representative as 
any made public during the Communist regime. At the time it 
was reported that agriculture accounted for 40.0 percent of the 
net domestic product, industry for 25.9 percent, construction 
for 4.7 percent, transportation for 6.4 percent, trade for 11.8 per¬ 
cent, government administration for 5.2 percent and miscellaneous 
activities for 6.0 percent. 

The average annual rate of economic growth has been esti¬ 
mated by government sources at 5 percent from 1950 to 1957. 
Although the reported growth rate soared briefly during the 
Great Leap, it dropped steeply during the next 5 years. The 
unofficial estimate was an economic growth of 6 percent in 1964. 
Among the factors which may influence the future growth of 
the economy are the need for increased technological expertise, 
the need to feed and provide jobs for a rapidly increasing pop¬ 
ulation and the direction which may be taken by political pol¬ 
icies. 

The Constitution of 1964 set forth a blueprint for the trans¬ 
formation of the economy by “gradually replacing capitalist 
ownership with ownership of the whole people” or communism. 

Although the government had to retain and work with private 
enterprise during the first few years of the Communist regime, 
methods of control were built into the governmental structure 
by the creation of ministries to supervise all phases of economic 
activity. The expansion of state-owned industries and the es¬ 
tablishment of state trading companies which monopolized the 
supply of and demand for resources provided further channels 
for the control of economic activity. 

Pressure toward nationalization was brought to bear on the 
private sector through state control of economic activity, the 
establishment of cooperatives and confiscation of the capital of 
enterprises said to be hostile to the new regime. Mass pressure 
movements also were undertaken to induce individual firms to 
become joint state-private enterprises. By 1956 almost all farm 
families were members of cooperatives, and industry, finance, 
domestic trade, transportation and communications had been 
absorbed by the state. The private economy no longer existed. 
The institution of the commune in 1958 as the final step in the 
social and economic transformation of society was not successful, 
and the commune became an administrative rather than a pro¬ 
duction unit. In early 1967 announcement was made of its re¬ 
activation but no details were made public. 

After the rehabilitation of production and transportation fa¬ 
cilities from 1949 to 1952, the state initiated economic planning 
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as a means of directing economic development along the lines 
dictated by the Chinese Communist Party. The period of the 
First Five-Year Plan (1963-57) was one of growth during 
which heavy industry was given priority in government invest¬ 
ment. 

The Second Five-Year Plan, which was scheduled to begin in 
1958, was not implemented. At that time a new program known 
as the Great Leap Forward was undertaken with the expectation 
of accelerating growth through forced industrialization and max¬ 
imum use of the labor force. The excesses of the Great Leap, 
which changed the pattern of resource use originally planned for 
1958 to 1962, did not produce useful and sustainable growth, 
and the program was abandoned in 1960. 

The excesses of the Great Leap and events outside the control 
of the government plunged the country into serious economic 
reverses in 1960. Decreased agricultural production resulting 
from three poor harvests and decreased industrial production 
after the withdrawal of Soviet technicians brought about a 
change in policy, from emphasis on investment in heavy in¬ 
dustry to stress on agriculture and light industry. 

From 1962 to 1965 was a period of gradual recovery in ag¬ 
ricultural and industrial production. The Third Five-Year Plan, 
which continued investment policies established after 1960, was 
initiated in 1966. To what extent the new mass movement of 
the Cultural Revolution would interfere with carrying out the 
Third Five-Year Plan was not apparent in 1967. 

National economic planning included the allocation of re¬ 
sources, production, distribution of the product, financial ad¬ 
ministration and use of technology. In scope the completed plan 
covered in detail industrial production; agricultural production; 
transportation; labor and employment; allocation of materials; 
commodity flow; projects of capital construction; social, cultural 
and welfare undertakings; foreign trade; technological develop¬ 
ment; production costs; and commodity prices. Plans at pro¬ 
vincial and regional levels were also formed. 

An apparatus for the construction of such economic planning 
was established in 1952 when the newly created State Planning 
Commission was made responsible for both long-term and annual 
economic plans. In 1956 annual economic plans were put in the 
charge of the State Economic Commission. 

The formulation and implementation of the plan involved an 
enormous number of governmental agencies. Data for planning 
were provided by the State Statistical Bureau. The allocation 
of labor was in the hands of the Ministry of Labor, and the 
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allocation of the supply of materials in the hands of a bureau 
directly under the control of the State Council. Twenty-five 
different ministries were involved in providing information for 
the economic plans and in carrying out industrial production 
within the limit of decisions reached. Other ministries controlled 
trade and financial administration. In the final plan goals were 
established for production, costs and profits. 

In spite of the intricate and comprehensive planning machin¬ 
ery, planned and realized growth have not always been identical. 
Among the factors which have accounted for the discrepancy 
were lack of experience, an inadequate staff, incorrect statistical 
data and disregard of plans by those to whom the execution was 
entrusted, as well as political imperatives. 

In 1964 it was reported officially that 263.4 million acres were 
under crop cultivation. About 11 percent of all land was con¬ 
sidered arable, and an additional 30 percent was marginally use¬ 
ful. 

Almost 80 percent of the population lived in the countryside 
and of these a large proportion was crowded on the fertile al¬ 
luvial plains of the Sungari and Liao Rivers in Manchuria, the 
North China Plain, the Yangtze River, the Canton Delta area 
and the Ch’eng-tu Plain in Szechwan Province. In these areas 
the population is dense, and labor-intensive methods are used 
in cultivation. Unit yields are high per acre but low per capita. 
Rice, wheat, sweet potatoes and beans are the most important 
food crops, and cotton the most important industrial crop (see 
ch. 19, Agriculture). 

The disparity between the large population and the limited 
amount of agricultural land (only one-third to one-half acre of 
good land per capita is available) constitutes a major economic 
problem. Because of the expectation of increasing production to 
keep pace with population growth, to feed urban centers and to 
furnish crops for planned industrial expansion, peasant house¬ 
holds were organized into collectives by 1966. In the collective 
organization peasants lost title to their land but were given 
individual plots on which to raise vegetables or any desired 
sideline crop that could be sold at the rural free market. When 
the communes were organized in 1968 private plots and rural 
free markets were abolished, but they were reinstituted in 1969 
when it was found that the elimination of private plots had 
curtailed production. 

During the period of the First Five-Year Plan and in the orig¬ 
inal design for the Second Five-Year Plan, investment in agricul¬ 
tural was secondary to investment in heavy industry. After the 
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failure of the Great Leap and the hardship ensuing from food 
shortage, a new policy was initiated which placed investment in 
irrigation and rural electrification and the production of chemical 
fertilizers and agricultural implements ahead of investment in 
heavy industry. 

In the mid-1960’s it was accepted that China possessed the 
natural resources necessary for the development of a modern 
industrial nation. Explorations in the interior since 1950 had 
confirmed the fact that coal and iron deposits were larger than 
earlier reports had represented them to be. It was announced 
that new petroleum fields discovered since 1960 had dissipated 
the previously held concept of Communist China as an oil-poor 
country. Although outside nations were permitted no real knowl¬ 
edge of the extent of location of discoveries, decreasing imports 
of crude petroleum corroborated the claims of a sizable increase 
in domestic supply. The shortage of copper, chromium and nickel 
was met by imports or by the development of substitutes. 

The bulk of manufacturing installations continued to be in 
the northeast region and in the heavily populated eastern part 
of the country where it had existed since the 1890’s. Government 
policies, an increase in industrial resources and the improvement 
of power and transportation facilities, however, had encouraged 
the establishment of new manufacturing enterprises in north¬ 
western and southwestern regions of the interior. 

The year 1960 marked a change in state industrial policies. 
Until the economic crisis of that year, which was compounded 
of three bad harvests, the failure of the Great Leap and the 
withdrawal of the Soviet technicians, the expansion of heavy 
industry to increase production potential and fill military needs 
had taken precedence over all other investment demands. After 
1960 state policy gave priority to the manufacture of consumers’ 
goods and commodities for agriculture over heavy industry. 
Because the withdrawal of Soviet technicians left many plants 
and irrigation projects unfinished, the Chinese Communists 
steadfastly set themselves to perfect domestic expertise in the 
building of complete plants and the development of procedures. 
Significant achievements were reported in 1965. 

The same policies were emphasized through 1966, except that 
there was some intimation that the Third Five-Year Plan, which 
began in 1966, allotted more investment to heavy industry (see 
ch. 20, Industry). 

Under the empire the tardy and inadequate development of 
transportation was an influential factor in forming the regional 
economic, cultural and political structure of the country. His- 
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torically, navigable waterways in the east made possible the 
regional movement of men and materials. Railroads and high¬ 
ways were initiated first in the eastern part of the country near 
coastal centers of population and foreign trade. Airlines later 
developed an extensive network which served almost exclusively 
the eastern population and industrial complex. 

The Nationalist Government adopted plans that the Communist 
regime has since developed. Since 1960 transportation facilities 
have been constructed which link undeveloped western border 
areas with the more highly industrialized east. Although the 
purpose was mainly national defense, new avenues of travel 
have also encouraged the interregional growth of industry and 
trade. 

A railroad was extended to Urumchi in Sinkiang in the north¬ 
west. A major highway that extended to Tibet made possible 
the flow of manufactured goods from Shanghai and other eastern 
centers. Both highways and an airline serve the strategic oilfield 
at Karamai in Sinkiang. Although a 10-year development plan 
for waterways was announced in the 1950’s, no progress report 
had been made by mid-1967 (see ch.2, Physical Environment 
and Population; ch. 28, Domestic Trade). 

Foreign trade is a state monopoly supervised by the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade and conducted through a series of government 
export-import companies. Trade is planned annually as a factor 
in economic development plans. 

Although the major purpose is the acquisition of foreign ex¬ 
change to pay for needed imports, trade has also been used as 
a weapon in economic warfare and an implement of political 
policy. At times commodities have been sold at artificially low 
prices to preempt the market from economic rivals, and scarce 
commodities have been exported in the interest of cementing 
favorable political relations with other countries. 

Since 1967 there has been a consistently favorable balance of 
payments. The regime has encouraged the export of individual 
products, much of it through Hong Kong. It has sought to use 
as much of the foreign exchange as possible to import complete 
industrial plants from Europe. Since 1961, however, the regime 
has been forced to use much of such exchange in order to import 
large quantities of wheat from Canada and Australia. The value 
of total trade increased in 1966, but in mid-1967 it was impossible 
to assess the impact of the Cultural Revolution of trade (see ch. 
24, Foreign Economic Relations). 
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CHAPTER 19 
AGRICULTURE 


With 86 percent of its population living in the countryside, 
the country depends upon agriculture to provide directly the 
livelihood of at least four-fifths of its people. Agricultural products 
also provide the major portion of its foreign exchange and the 
bulk of raw material for light industry. The well-being of the 
people and the strength and stability of the government depend 
in a large measure upon the success or failure of agricultural 
policies. 

The world’s most populous country, it is also the world’s largest 
producer of many important food crops, including rice, sweet 
potatoes, kaoliang (sorghum), soybeans, millet, barley, peanuts 
and tea. These, together with wheat, other grains and potatoes, 
are the most important crops. 

Having a wide range of climate within its borders, China has 
for centuries grown nearly all the varieties of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts common to Europe and the United States. Rice, wheat, 
potatoes and beans have been its food staples, in that order of 
importance, with wheat predominating in the north and rice in 
the south, although both crops are grown in all of China Proper 
(see ch. 2, Physical Environment). 

The outlying areas consist of Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia and 
ethnographic Tibet (the area occupied by Tibetans, which is more 
than twice the size of Tibet proper and includes most of Tsinghai 
province and about half of Szechwan as now constituted). With 
the exception of parts of Sinkiang where a significant portion of 
the land is cultivated this is an area predominantly of poor graz¬ 
ing land, mountains and deserts in which the climate is in most 
places too extreme to support food crops. The non-Chinese- 
speaking people who occupy most of this territory subsist, for the 
most part, by herding livestock, such as sheep, goats, cattle, 
horses, camels and yak (see ch. 4, Ethnic Groups and Languages). 

Of industrial crops, cotton is by far the most important, fol¬ 
lowed by other fibers and various oilseeds. A large portion of the 
industrial crop is exported and comprises the principal source of 
foreign exchange. Pigs, poultry and fish provide the bulk of animal 
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protein in the diet, but for the most part, these are raised on a 
subsidiary or sideline basis by farmers who concentrate on grow¬ 
ing crops. Fruit of practically all known varieties is grown, and 
it appears to constitute an important element of the diet. At least 
96 percent of all food is produced domestically. 

With no surplus to fall back on, the diet and caloric intake 
of the average Chinese continue to vary with each year’s crop. 
There is little margin for error, as most of the population is 
directly and immediately affected by a diminished harvest in 
any of the major food crops. Although the overall output of food 
crops has hardly, if at all, increased over the past 30 years, rela¬ 
tively effective government control and a more far-reaching sys¬ 
tem of distribution essentially eliminated mass starvation between 
1949 and 1967 (with the possible exception of 1960 and 1961). 
Whereas hunger has not been eliminated, it has been more evenly 
distributed. 

Agrarian policies since 1949 have contributed little or nothing 
toward increasing the agricultural output per acre or per man¬ 
hour. Several of the more drastic measures, during the Great 
Leap Forward of 1968-60 and before, reduced the incentive of 
the farmer to grow more by diminishing or even eliminating the 
correlation between individual effort and personal economic re¬ 
ward. Usually increasing production has been secondary to in¬ 
creasing Party control over the farmer and his produce (see ch. 
13, Political Dynamics). 

Nevertheless, within the limits of political or ideological con¬ 
sideration every effort has been made to increase the productivity 
of the land and the overall output. This was not so much a mat¬ 
ter of choice as of urgent necessity. While both the geographical 
extension and the population of mainland China are roughly 
equal to that of Europe, more than half of its area consists of 
deserts and high mountains where no agricultural endeavor is 
economically feasible or even possible. Only about 11 percent of 
the land is arable, and perhaps another 30 percent is marginally 
useful as poor pasture, forest or marshland. Some additional land, 
particularly in Manchuria and Sinkiang, has been cultivated, but 
according to official statistics, nearly 13 million acres of cul¬ 
tivated land were lost between 1968 and 1964 by erosion, salinity 
and alkalization. 

For a time it was generally believed by the government that 
land redistribution, collectivization and mechanization could help 
solve China’s perennial food shortage. However, none of these 
measures has been able to change the basic fact that there is 
only between one-third and one-half an acre of good land per 
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capita, a ratio far worse than that of any other significant coun¬ 
try in the world with the exception of Japan. In 1964 the gov¬ 
ernment officially claimed to have 263.4 million acres under cul¬ 
tivation. 

The major goals of agricultural policy have been to achieve 
total self-sufficiency and to produce enough excess to finance 
large-scale imports of machinery and to accumulate the basic 
capital necessary to bring about the rapid industrialization of 
the country. Since the failure of the Great Leap Forward, how¬ 
ever, there has been a major shift from a principal emphasis on 
the production of heavy industry to producing for the support 
of agriculture. Since 1960 there has been some production of 
agricultural implements and simple machinery, as well as a small 
number of tractors, but since 1963 the major emphasis has been 
on chemical fertilizer, insecticides and similar aids to increasing 
production per acre. There has also been significant importation 
of chemical fertilizer from Japan and Europe. Nevertheless, self- 
sufficiency in food crops has not been attained as imports of 
wheat alone, between 1961 and 1966, have been more than 6 
million metric tons annually (see ch. 18, Character and Struc¬ 
ture of the Economy; ch. 20, Industry; ch. 24, Foreign Economic 
Relations). 


THE LAND 
Land Utilization 

Over half of the land is so high in altitude that it generally 
cannot be considered suitable for agriculture from an economic 
point of view. In addition, another 20 percent of total area is 
unsuitable because of topographic or climatic limitations. There 
are about 260 million acres of wasteland, of which only 4 per¬ 
cent has been partially reclaimed. In view of the large popula¬ 
tion the relative shortage of farmland means that arable land 
must be used so that the yield is greatest. Consequently, there 
is very little animal husbandry in China Proper. 

Water utilization and the availability of transport and mar¬ 
keting facilities exert considerable influence on land utilization. 
A large proportion of the farmland is irrigated, and some of it 
has been for centuries. In addition to irrigation ditches, sub¬ 
terranean irrigation by either shallow or deep wells is also im¬ 
portant in North China. The main areas for wells are around 
Peiping and along the Peiping-Hankow Railroad. The location of 
the railroad lines also serves to define the area of industrial crops. 
Thus, the planting of improved varieties of cotton in prewar years 
was centered along the railroad lines in Honan, Hopeh, Shantung, 
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and Shensi, whereas the production of flue-cured tobacco was cen¬ 
tered along the railroad lines in Shantung, Honan and Anhwei. 

Since temperature and rainfall are the primary determinants 
of agricultural regions, China Proper can be divided into two 
major agricultural regions, the wheat region north of the Tsin- 
ling Range and the rice region south of it (see fig. 9). 

The wheat region north of the Tsinling Range can be divided 
into three parts—the northern spring wheat belt, the interior 
winter wheat-millet area and the coastal winter wheat-kaoliang 
area of Shantung and the North China Plain. In the spring wheat 
belt the principal other crops are millet and potatoes; very little 
double cropping is done. In the winter wheat-millet area the 
principal other crops are cotton and kaoliang, and double cropping 
takes place on about 18 percent of the cultivated land which con¬ 
sists of about 22 percent of the entire area. Ten percent of the 
cultivated area is irrigated. In the winter wheat-kaoliang area, 
nine-tenths of which is made up of the North China Plain, where 
68 percent of the land is cultivated, the principal other crops are 
cotton, millet, corn and soybeans. Ten percent of the cultivated 
area there is irrigated. 

The predominantly rice region south of the Tsinling Range can 
be divided into five subareas; the Yangtze rice and wheat area, 
the Szechwan rice area, the rice and tea area in the east, the 
southwestern rice area and the double-cropping rice area of the 
coastal south. In the Yangtze rice-wheat area, where the addi¬ 
tional crops are cotton and barley, 36 percent of the area is culti¬ 
vated, of which 61 percent is irrigated and two-thirds is double 
cropped. The Szechwan rice area is devoted almost entirely to 
rice growing, but tung oil from trees planted in this area is one 
of the most important export items of the country. One-third of 
the total area is under cultivation, of which 70 percent is irri¬ 
gated and 70 percent double cropped. The rice-tea area produces 
rapeseed, corn, wheat, sweet potatoes, and tung and mulberry 
trees. Eighteen percent of the land is cultivated, of which 78 
percent is irrigated and 70 percent double cropped. The south¬ 
western rice area grows rice almost exclusively; only 7 percent 
of the area is cultivated; of this, 82 percent is irrigated and a 
little over 60 percent is double cropped. In the double-cropping 
rice area, rice is the only crop; of the 13 percent of the area 
cultivated, 70 percent is irrigated and 76 percent double cropped. 

To these eight agricultural areas a few others can be added. 
One might be called the Inner Mongolian pastoral area, a vast 
grassland inhabited by nomads. In sections where irrigation is 
possible, wheat and oats are grown. The Tibetan pastures form 
a separate area, consisting of meager grazing land inhabited by 
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nomads and limited agricultural lands in eastern Tibet, western 
Szechwan and Tsinghai. In prewar years less than 1 percent of 
the Sinkiang area was under cultivation, producing principally 
wheat, millet and corn. The most important agricultural region 
outside of China Proper is the northeastern soybean area, in¬ 
cluding the intensively farmed Manchurian plain and the well- 
forested region of eastern Manchuria. The soybean belt is situ¬ 
ated in the northern Manchurian plain, and the kaoliang belt is 
in southern Manchuria. 

Floods and Drought 

Most parts of China Proper appear to have sufficient rainfall 
for agricultural purposes from the point of view of total annual 
precipitation. Nevertheless, throughout history, because of the ir¬ 
regularity of rainfall, China’s major problems have been floods 
and drought and the famines that have usually resulted from 
them. Even since 1949, hardly a year has gone by without several 
provinces experiencing either drought or flood or both. Often a 
year or more of drought is followed by excessive rainfall at har¬ 
vest time, causing major losses of grain through rotting and 
mildew, as occurred in several southern provinces during the 
summer of 1966. 

Southern China has the greater amount of rainfall; the great¬ 
est damage usually occurs in the northern part, where many rivers 
flow between dikes, above the level of the surrounding plain. This 
elevation of the riverbed is caused by the excessive sedimentation 
carried by most of these rivers, which is in turn caused by rapid 
large-scale erosion in the loess area of North Central China. Once 
the dikes break, the countryside is often flooded for miles on 
either side of the river and remains that way for months before 
the water is eliminated by evaporation and absorption by the 
soil. Adding to the usually slow rate of subsiding of water in 
flooded areas is the reluctance of communities farther down¬ 
stream, who have not yet been flooded, to open their dikes to 
allow the water to continue its flow toward the sea. Often floods 
not only destroy existing crops but delay or prevent the next 
year’s planting. 

The most frequently affected areas are the northern parts of 
Kiangsu and Anhwei provinces, along the Huai River. The most 
destructive floods are usually those of the Yellow (Huang) River, 
nicknamed “China’s sorrow.” This river caused the death of over 
2 million persons through drowning and starvation resulting from 
the flood of 1888. In 1931 the Yangtze flooded 34,000 square 
miles, and in 1954 close to 42,000 square miles were inundated 
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largely by a combination of the central Yangtze and lower Huai. 

In the past droughts have been as destructive as floods, if 
not more so. During the past century famines following droughts 
in North China have been serious enough to cause nearly a quar¬ 
ter of the population of the counties affected to eat bark and 
grass, and 5 percent starved to death. 

Water Control 

Canals, dikes, irrigation ditches, dams and other means of water 
control have been major concern of Chinese governments for 
centuries. As early as 111 B.C. the Emperor Wu Ti decreed that 
it was the duty of the government to “cut canals and ditches, 
drain the rivers and build dikes and water tanks to prevent 
drought.” Although the total length of canals in China is not 
known, some 150,000 miles of canals are in the Yangtze delta 
alone. The Grand Canal is over 1,200 miles long. 

Irrigation is practiced in essentially all of China Proper as well 
as in the arable parts of Manchuria and Sinkiang. In South 
China well over half of the agricultural land is irrigated; in 
some regions, over 90 percent. Somewhat over one-third of the 
cultivated land of North China (south of the Great Wall) like¬ 
wise receives supplementary water. Almost all rice in South China 
is grown by wet-cultivation methods. Where water is not brought 
by canals it is often pumped or carried by human labor. In many 
cases hillside terraces are converted into storage reservoirs for 
rainwater to irrigate paddies or fields farther downhill. Irrigated 
land in five northern provinces, most of which would otherwise 
be too dry for cultivation, amounts to over 5 million acres. 

Upon assuming power in 1949 the Communist government 
declared its intention of eliminating the double scourge of floods 
and drought through massive irrigation and flood-control schemes 
constructed largely with human labor and locally available re¬ 
sources. This activity reached a particularly frenzied pitch dur¬ 
ing the Great Leap Forward. Most of the projects were executed 
without sufficient planning and coordination; many did more 
harm than good, and the net effectiveness of the program was 
small. Since 1964 the emphasis in water conservation has again 
been on small works, of the size that could be carried out by the 
people of a few villages without financial assistance from the 
government. 

BACKGROUND 

Agriculture Under the Kuomintang 

Land scarcity and a large farm population lead inevitably to 
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intensive farming and small farms. While an average farm in the 
United States contains over 150 acres, the average size of a farm 
in China before the Communist takeover was about 3.5 acres. 
The median size of farms in the rice region was less than 2.3 
acres; farms in the wheat region were somewhat larger. 

The small farm often consisted of scattered plots of land, each 
averaging less than an acre. This was a result of the traditional 
Chinese practice of equal inheritance among all surviving sons 
upon the death of the father and of the reliance of farmers on 
using land of different qualities and locations to produce diversi¬ 
fied crops and to minimize the risk of a complete crop failure. 

Although the primary problem of Chinese agriculture lies in 
land scarcity and the small size of the farm, past attention has 
been focused almost overwhelmingly on the distribution of land- 
ownership and farm income. The official National Land Commis¬ 
sion Survey of 1934-35 in 11 provinces reported that 3 percent 
of farm households were those of landlords who owned 26 per¬ 
cent of the cultivated land; 7 percent were rich farmers who 
owned 27 percent of the land; and 90 percent of the farmers were 
middle class and poor peasants, and farm laborers who owned 47 
percent of the cultivated land. The biggest landlords were said 
to own over 3,000 acres. There was a multiplicity of taxes for 
diverse purposes, and the main land, or agricultural tax was sup¬ 
plemented by a surtax which was almost equal to the tax itself. 
The tax per acre on medium-grade land was 6.34 yuan (for value 
of the yuan, see Glossary), or 19.02 yuan for a three-acre farm, 
as compared with 376 yuan of average annual farm receipts. 
This national average, however, was exceeded substantially in 
many instances. 

From the economic point of view the farm problem has been 
primarily one of production. On the other hand, the problem of 
distribution, of both landownership and farm receipts, loomed 
large as a sociopolitical factor. 

Sun Yat-sen had originally proposed a policy of enabling the 
tiller to own his own land. Some attempt was made by the Na¬ 
tionalist government to implement this policy through govern¬ 
ment financing of land purchase, through rent limitation, through 
the reassessment of land values as the basis of a revised land tax 
and through various programs of irrigation, land reclamation 
and technical improvements. All these measures, however, failed 
to alleviate the situation because they were too little and too late. 
Preoccupation with the war, internal resistance within the Na¬ 
tionalist Part to some of the measures and failure to recognize the 
political significance of the farm issue were all contributing 
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causes, and the net effect was to enable the Chinese Communists 
to ride to power in the guise of land reformers. 

Agricultural Policies and Development Between 1949 and 1958 

Mao Tse-tung, speaking in retrospect in 1950, ascribed equal 
importance to land reform and the prosecution of the revolution¬ 
ary war and emphasized that these were “the two tests for every 
Chinese and every party in the era of the new democracy.” Land 
policy was probably the greatest single factor responsible for the 
Communist Party’s rise to power. The land policy which brought 
the Communists many supporters both at home and in many 
Western nations was the policy of redistribution, which, how¬ 
ever, was only one phase of the Communists’ farm policy. The 
long-term aim of the Communist Party is to socialize agriculture 
and to increase agricultural output; land reform in the sense of 
redistribution was a stratagem leading to this end. 

Land Redistribution 

According to Liu Shao-ch’i, the peasants in general are ham¬ 
pered by certain common characteristics, such as conservatism, 
narrowmindedness and backwardness; moreover, they evince a 
traditional reverence for private ownership. In view of this, the 
Communists maintained, at the time they took over the mainland, 
that changing or uprooting a traditional concept like private 
property required time and education, and they skillfully utilized 
the genuine grievances of the Chinese peasants in their struggle 
for political power. Before the consolidation of the newly “lib¬ 
erated” areas in Central and South China in mid-1950, their 
agrarian policy for these areas was the reduction of rent and 
interest, while in the old “liberated” areas, land redistribution 
was already carried out by 1949. By mid-1960 they saw fit to 
proclaim land redistribution for the whole of China in order to 
establish the Communist Party’s monopoly of political and eco¬ 
nomic power and to serve as a first step toward the gradual 
nationalization of the rural economy. 

Political expediency also explained why the new agrarian re¬ 
form law adopted by the Central People’s Government Adminis¬ 
tration Council on June 28, 1950, significantly modified the ear¬ 
lier agrarian law adopted by the Communist Party in September 
1947. The old law called for the requisition of the surplus rural 
properties of rich peasants. The new law stipulated that land 
owned by rich peasants and worked by them or their hired labor¬ 
ers was not to be touched. Rich peasants could also retain small 
portions of land rented out by them. In addition, people engaged 
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in nonagrarian occupations, such as workers or professional peo¬ 
ple, who owned and rented out small parcels of land, were not to 
be classified as landlords and were allowed to keep and to rent 
out such parcels of land. The dual purpose of these changes was, 
of course, to encourage the early restoration of agricultural pro¬ 
duction and to isolate the landlords. 

For the effective execution of the land redistribution policies in 
Central and South China, which had a rural population of about 
300 million people, an elaborate official definition of the class 
status of the rural populations was adopted by the government 
Administration Council on August 4, 1950. Cadres were sent 
there to organize “village peasant meetings, peasant representa¬ 
tive conferences, and committees of peasant associations.” These 
meetings and conferences, under the leadership of the village 
people's government, then determined through “self-assessment 
and public discussion” each individual's class status according to 
the official definition, that is, whether he belonged to the landlord, 
rich peasant, middle-class peasant, poor peasant or farm laborer 
class. 

In the case of landlords their land, draft animals, farm imple¬ 
ments, surplus grain and surplus houses in the countryside were 
confiscated. In the case of rich peasants land cultivated by them¬ 
selves or by hired labor and small portions of land rented out, as 
well as their other properties, were protected from infringement. 
In the case of middle-class peasants, who constituted 20 percent 
of the rural population according to official reports, their land 
and other properties were also protected. A portion of the con¬ 
fiscated or requisitioned land was divided among the poor peas¬ 
ants and farm laborers, who reportedly constituted 70 percent of 
the rural population. The rural lands belonging to ancestral 
shrines, temples, monasteries, churches, schools, institutions and 
other public lands (perhaps 5 percent) were also requisitioned. 
There were specific provisions for the treatment of special land 
problems. For instance, land and houses owned by overseas Chi¬ 
nese were handled separately, in accordance with the decisions of 
the respective provincial governments instead of with the 1950 
land law. 

In general, the Communists adopted a practical approach in 
adjustment to changing conditions and worked out different time¬ 
tables for land reforms to fit different areas in China. The tactics 
in 1950 acknowledged a reliance upon the poor peasants and the 
farm laborers and sought the cooperation of the middle-class peas¬ 
ants and the neutrality of the rich peasants. Although peasants 
nominally had a voice in the peasant meetings and conferences, 
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the Communist Party guided and controUed the direction and 
execution of this agrarian reform through Party directives and 
by providing Party cadres to initiate and supervise the reforms. 
To mobilize peasants and encourage them to reveal their griev¬ 
ances, land reform teams were organized in large numbers. 

Land redistribution went on for more than 3 years, usually 
accompanied by violence and bloodshed. By the summer of 1950 
land redistribution was nearly completed in North China and 
Manchuria, where the rural population totaled about 145 million. 
The amount of land acquired by peasants through land redistri¬ 
bution varied from 0.15 to 0.45 of an acre per capita in different 
localities. Toward the end of 1952 the land reform movement was 
reported to have been practically completed throughout the coun¬ 
try. According to Liao Lu-yen, deputy secretary general of the 
Government Administration Council and then minister of agri¬ 
culture, about 300 million peasants, or between 60 or 70 percent 
of the rural population, had received by September 1952 some 110 
million acres, or roughly 45 percent of the total land under cul¬ 
tivation at that time, from which landlords had annually col¬ 
lected more than 30 million tons of grain as rent before the 
land reform. 

The Communists’ land redistribution helped to extend and con¬ 
solidate their power at the village level. The transfer of owner¬ 
ship of rural properties to the poor peasants and farm laborers 
was meant not only to elevate their economic status, but also to 
influence them to replace the old system of social values with 
an entirely new pattern. 

The land reform struggle had created large numbers of "active 
elements" among the peasants. According to Liao Lu-yen, in 
eastern China alone in 1951, more than 300,000 peasants joined 
the New Democratic Youth League of China. Membership in peas¬ 
ant associations in east, central-south, southwest and northwest 
China totaled more than 88 million, of whom about 30 percent 
were women. 

The Communists asserted that land reform would release a 
part of the productive forces which were not fully and efficiently 
used under the old system and that increased productivity in 
rural areas would provide a basis for improving the living stand¬ 
ard of the peasants. However, the result of equal redistribution 
of farmholdings among the large numbers of poor peasants was 
that the size of the average farm became even smaller than before 
and forced a still more uneconomic use of agricultural resources. 

Tixm 

The Communists have charged that under the Nationalists, the 
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major portion of the tax burden fell upon the peasant. They 
pointed out that in 1949 the agricultural tax in kind provided 
the principal source of government revenue, but that since 1950 
it has been gradually replaced by industrial and commercial taxes. 
They further stated that the agricultural tax, which constituted 
29.63 percent of the total revenue in 1950, was decreased to 10.17 
percent in 1956. On the other hand, because grain had been 
priced throughout these years below the market price, the income 
from agricultural taxation had been understated. Furthermore, 
agriculture has made a substantial contribution to the profits of 
the state trading enterprises which are derived mainly from trans¬ 
actions with the rural population. Profits for the state monopoly 
on the sale of agricultural products represent smaller receipts 
to the farmers and constitute a hidden tax. 

The total budget of the Communist government has gone up 
rapidly, so that even though the proportion of agricultural tax 
to total revenue has gone down, the total collection of agricul¬ 
tural tax has actually gone up (see ch. 25, Financial and Mone¬ 
tary System). 

One of the characteristics of tax collection in rural areas under 
the Communists is that it is based on anticipated rather than on 
actual yield. The anticipated yield is computed on the basis of 
yield for a normal year under normal soil conditions, normal eco¬ 
nomic conditions and customary methods of cultivation. Since 
the estimates are generally based on the performance of “model 
farmers,” they are higher than can be realized by the average 
cultivator. 

According to one estimate, the agricultural tax collected by 
the Communists averages about 21 percent of farm production, 
but this does not include substantial levies in the form of various 
“contributions” and “offerings” made by the rural populace. The 
total per capita tax burden of the peasants was estimated by 
one source at about 52 percent of their income. The amount the 
peasants previously turned over to the landlords is now turned 
over to the state. The burden on the farmer remains at least as 
heavy as it was before the war. The direct control of agricultural 
production by the government, however, has been an important 
factor in arresting inflation and instituting price stability. 

Mutual-Aid Organizations and Producers’ Cooperatives 

The Agrarian Reform Law of 1950 in effect preserved the in¬ 
stitution of private ownership of land while confiscating the land¬ 
lords’ holdings, but in the summer of 1951 the government pointed 
out that the land reform movement was merely a first step to¬ 
ward eventual socialization. In December 1951 the Central Com- 
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mittee of the Communist Party prepared a Decision on Mutual 
Aid and Cooperation in Agricultural Production. A revised deci¬ 
sion was promulgated on February 15, 1953. These decisions laid 
down in detail the methods for the promotion of mutual-aid orga¬ 
nizations and producers’ cooperatives. As stated in an editorial 
of The People’s Daily, the Chinese economy cannot “remain for¬ 
ever an economy of small peasants, for [such an economy] can¬ 
not meet the demands of the continuous increase in agricultural 
production and the continual rise in the material and cultural 
life of the people.” So in keeping with the progress of the in¬ 
dustrialization of the country, the Communist policy is to make 
the collectivization of agriculture the major task of national 
construction in the rural areas. 

Mutual-aid organizations constituted, for the Party, the first 
and lowest form of collectivism. The simple mutual-aid teams in¬ 
volved a seasonal or temporary arrangement for limited sharing 
of manpower, draft animals and agricultural tools. The long-term 
mutual-aid teams involved permanent agreements of unre¬ 
stricted sharing of these assets. These teams have coordinated 
mutual aid in agriculture with mutual aid in subsidiary occupa¬ 
tions. They achieved improvements in techniques and, in some 
cases, acquired a common property in the form of draft animals 
and tools. These organizations were few in number, but in areas 
where the simple mutual-aid system laid a sound foundation, 
this more permanent type of mutual-aid organization seemed ac¬ 
ceptable to many peasants. 

Peasants participating in the two kinds of mutual-aid orga¬ 
nizations included 60 percent in the North China region, and as 
many as 70 percent in Manchuria. According to Teng Tzu-hui, 
the Party director of rural works, this form of cooperation can 
be most easily accepted by the peasants, as some degree of mutual 
help has always existed in the countryside. Teng was talking in 
terms of gradual elimination of the system of private peasant 
ownership and of the evolution of mutual-aid teams to exercise 
a greater degree of control. 

The agricultural producers’ cooperative, viewed as a higher 
form of collectivism, was pushed vigorously from the beginning of 
1954 until 1958. In contrast to the mutual-aid arrangements the 
early form of producers’ cooperatives represented the pooling of 
land, in addition to implements, draft animals and labor. The 
land was considered the peasants’ investment in the cooperatives. 
This semisocialist organization differed from the Russian collec¬ 
tive farm in that there was remuneration for land as well as for 
labor. The land itself remained in private ownership but entered 
the cooperative as a share. An August 1954 editorial admitted, 
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“a system of remuneration based solely on labor cannot yet be 
established.” However, there was an unspoken rule that remun¬ 
eration for labor should always be higher than that for land al¬ 
though the gap should not be so wide as to arouse discontent 
among the peasants. Moreover, when the yield of the land in¬ 
creased, the remuneration for labor was to have been further 
increased. 

Lack of sufficient technical competence and unfamiliarity with 
local conditions and practices hampered the planning and direc¬ 
tion of actual farming operations. The working of the system 
had in many places lowered peasant morale and had not come up 
to expectations in terms of production. Nevertheless, for the time 
being, the collectivist program had definitely served to help the 
central government control the rural population. Its operation, 
together with the effects of the central government’s policy of 
loans and taxes, and the marketing and distribution programs 
served to concentrate the economic power in the countryside in 
the hands of the Party. 

State Farmfi 

While collectivization was being carried out throughout China 
Proper, there was a strong emphasis in the border regions on 
the development of state farms, modeled on those existing in the 
Soviet Union and in many cases under the tutelage of Soviet ad¬ 
visors. The state farms were, in a sense, factories in the field, 
since the agricultural laborer was paid a wage by the state based 
on the hours worked, regardless of the results. The government, 
rather than the laborer, absorbed the consequent profit or loss 
at harvest time. 

The first state farm was established in 1951 by the central 
government in Manchuria. It consisted of some 60 peasant fam¬ 
ilies and its administrative authority was vested in a general 
farm members’ meeting which determined production plans, 
standards of labor and rates of remuneration. The actual op¬ 
eration of the farm was in the hands of a control committee 
elected by the members meeting. The revised 1953 decision on 
mutual aid and cooperation in agriculture called for establish¬ 
ment of more “mechanized or semimechanized state farms” and 
a greater number of “experimental state farms,” the latter being 
nonmechanized farms operated under the supervision of local au¬ 
thorities. 

In April 1953 it was reported that only 0.3 percent of all land 
under cultivation in the country was worked by state farms, in¬ 
cluding the few large mechanized farms and the more numerous, 
small nonmechanized farms. However, machinery received from 
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abroad was used to set up new state farms. In February 1955 it 
was reported that 98 tractors, 100 harvester combines, 128 trac¬ 
tor plows and 120 tractor-drawn grain planters had arrived from 
the Soviet Union at the new 800,000 acre Friendship State Farm 
in Heilungkiang. Some git tractors and farm implements were 
reported to have been received from Rumania in February 1955 
for use at the new T’ung-hsien Agricultural Machine and Tractor 
Station near Peiping. 

In April 1955 it was reported that 101 mechanized farms 
existed throughout the country, with a planting area of 425,600 
acres. The Minister of Agriculture, Li Shu-ch’eng, reported in 
June that there were 110 mechanized and semimechanized state 
farms, 2,300 provincial and local state farms, 89 state ranches, 
19 aquatic enterprises and 101 tractor stations. The number of 
mechanized state farms further increased to 152 in 1956. The 
new land program of 1956 called for a tenfold increase in the 
acreage of state farms to a total of over 22 million acres. How¬ 
ever, by 1961, the momentum for setting up new state farms had 
been dissipated, and little has been said about them since then. 

Most of the state farms set up in 1955 were located in Man¬ 
churia. Heilungkiang province, for instance, had 32 mechanized 
state farms. In the northwest four state farms, totaling some 
76,000 acres, were established in Sinkiang in 1955. Many of those 
that followed involved the reclamation of wasteland in Heilung¬ 
kiang and in the Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous Region on the 
frontiers of China. 

State Agricultural Loans 

Since 1949 private moneylenders have been gradually disap¬ 
pearing in rural China, and the monetary and credit policy of 
the state in rural districts has become increasingly more im¬ 
portant. During the first years of the regime all energies were 
concentrated on the land reform movement, and rural monetary 
and credit organization was in consequence rather neglected. By 
the end of 1953 this vacuum was to some extent filled by cooper¬ 
ative finance assisted by state finance or, in the absence of 
cooperative finance, by state finance alone. 

The number of local branches of the People’s Bank has 
greatly increased since 1950, but this was still far short of the 
number needed to deal directly with the farmers of over 
200,000 villages. Rural credit cooperatives were organized to fill 
the gap. These credit cooperatives have become part of the 
general organization of cooperatives and dependent on the Peo¬ 
ple’s Bank (see ch. 25, Financial and Monetary System). 

There are three types of rural credit organizations. The first. 
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the credit cooperative, is in theory a self-supporting unit, based 
on the share capital of the members. The second type, the credit 
department of the marketing and supply cooperative, has no 
share capital and normally does not do much business. The third 
type, the mutual-aid credit group, is generally only a provisional 
grouping of people for the purpose of mutual financial help. 

In earlier years the bulk of the loans had been reserved for 
state-owned farms and for organized farming, but loans were 
also granted to individual farmers to keep them from dealing 
with private moneylenders and to induce them to join the pro¬ 
ducers’ cooperatives. Credit policy has been closely related to the 
organization of credit cooperatives and the producers’ cooper¬ 
atives. 

Aside from their use in speeding up the collectivization pro¬ 
gram in the country, loans have also been used effectively to 
influence the direction of agricultural production. In certain 
areas, for instance, loans were made only to those who changed 
their production from food crops to industrial crops. The loans 
could also be earmarked for water conservation, fisheries or 
logging (see ch. 25, Financial and Monetary System). 

Communes During the Great Leap Forward (1958-60) 

Following closely on the heels of the nationwide “rectification 
campaign” against “rightists” during the second half of 1957, 
the commune movement began in the spring of 1958 in Honan 
province. In the rural context the recently discredited “rightist" 
line had consisted of concessions to the peasantry in terms of 
providing economic incentives, allowing increasing amounts of 
private enterprise and reducing the speed of collectivization as 
well as the size of the collectives. 

The rationale behind the decision to establish the commune 
system has never been satisfactorily explained. While the official 
explanation is that the communes developed spontaneously from 
the desires of the majority of Chinese peasants, foreign analysts 
of developments have come up with several quite different 
explanations. 

At first the reasons were sought principally in ideological 
terms. The commune system was explained as an attempt on the 
part of Communist China to challenge the Soviet Union in its 
leadership of the Communist world by claiming to have dis¬ 
covered a shortcut to the attainment of communism. It was also 
thought that the communes would make the government more 
self-sufficient and thereby decrease the country’s economic and 
technological dependence upon the Soviet Union. However, as the 
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nationwide establishment of the communes coincided with all- 
out military and psychological preparations for the seizure 
of Taiwan, during the second half of 1968, proponents pointed 
out that the administrative and economic decentralization of the 
commune system would enable the government to continue effec¬ 
tive resistance to an enemy even if its cities were destroyed by 
nuclear bombardment (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 

More recently, the Great Leap Forward and the commune sys¬ 
tem, (which was an integral part of it) have been explained in 
terms of the personal beliefs of Mao Tse-tung and the ascendancy 
of the radical faction in the power struggle within the Party at 
the highest level. This explanation is supported by the fact that 
less than a year before the establishment of the commune system, 
there was a retrenchment and slowdown in the collectivization 
process, and peasants were promised that there would be no more 
changes in production relationships for at least 10 years, once 
the period of consolidation was completed. 

The decision to incorporate all of the nation’s collectives into 
communes was officially announced at an enlarged meeting of 
the Politburo of the Party on August 29, 1958, but the policy 
was apparently already being implemented half a year earlier. 
By the beginning of September—during which month occurred 
the height of the Quemoy crisis—the government declared that 
one-third of China’s peasants were already organized into some 
10,000 communes (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). By the end of 
1958, 26,000 communes allegedly existed, containing 123 million 
peasant households (93 percent of the total), organized into half 
a million production brigades and containing from 2,000 to 
20,000 households in each commune. 

Theoretically, all of the peasants’ possessions, including 
houses, private plots, livestock, farm implements and even 
kitchen utensils, were to be turned over to the communes. Like¬ 
wise, the peasants were also to have been moved out of their 
huts and houses and relocated centrally in newly constructed 
quarters near the central messhall and production brigade head¬ 
quarters. Eventually, the new quarters were to be composed of 
separate but connected family units, minus kitchen and toilet 
facilities. In the meantime in many areas peasants were herded 
into hastily constructed military barracks which resulted in 
the breaking up of families, as men, women, children and old 
people were separated. It appears, however, that in most areas 
peasant resistance and shortage of construction materials pre¬ 
vented the physical relocation of peasant families. According to 
the instructions for establishing communes published in The 
People’8 Daily of September 4, 1958: 
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The commune shall gradually improve members’ housing con¬ 
ditions. ... Small residential areas may gradually be merged on the 
principle of facilitating production and leadership (i.e., control). ... 
Bricks, tiles, and timber shall gradually be taken from existing 
houses and used for new buildings as needed. 

It was largely impossible to carry out this part of the directive, 
because, in most areas, peasant huts were not constructed of 
bricks, tiles and timber which could be used in large-scale con¬ 
struction (see ch. 7, Living Conditions). 

Central messhalls were established nearly everywhere and 
caused considerable discontent in most of the communes. In addi¬ 
tion, the peasants could not refuse to eat there, since the grain 
formerly distributed to members of the collective was now re¬ 
tained by the commune for distribution at mealtime. Another 
major source of disaffection was the destruction and leveling 
of graves, which, according to October 1958 press announcements, 
was carried out in many areas "in fulfillment of the will of the 
majority of the peasants.” 

The large-scale sabotage and passive resistance encountered 
in all parts of the country resulted in the Wu-han Resolution of 
December 1958, which instructed the cadres to be more moderate 
and to slow down the pace of change. While there had been no 
mention of overt or organized opposition to the communes, 
everywhere there were reports of concealment of grain, the kill¬ 
ing of animals, the felling of trees and work slowdowns. Among 
the concessions to the peasants enumerated in the Wu-han 
Resolution were provisions allowing the peasants to cook in their 
own homes, to engage in sideline occupations (if this did not 
hamper the collective effort) and to retain, as their personal 
property, farm implements, poultry and small domestic animals. 
The resolution also announced a half-year period of consolidation 
during which inspection teams were to check on the progress 
and problems of all the communes. 

A further change was announced at Lu-Shan in August 1969. 
This was the introduction of the three-level system of ownership 
and control according to which decisionmaking functions con¬ 
cerning production, distribution and accounting were decentral¬ 
ized from the commune level to that of the production brigade 
(the former collective), which could delegate considerable re¬ 
sponsibility (but not accountability) to the production team (the 
former elementary cooperative). By November 1960 the produc¬ 
tion brigade had lost most of its functions, and decisionmaking 
power was concentrated on the production team level, which 
also a year later, became the basic accounting unit. By 1961 
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rural organization bore more resemblance to the cooperatives of 
1955 than to the communes of 1958. 

During the height of the Great Leap Forward life in the 
communes became severe to the limit of human endurance. The 
working day was extended from 10 to nearly 18 hours in many 
cases, for both men and women. Although the norm was sup¬ 
posed to be 16 hours a day with 2 days off per month, some 
cadres found it impossible to fulfill their quotas without forcing 
the peasants under their supervision to work in excess of this, 
with no days off. There were reports of work teams persisting 
without sleep for as long as 5 days at a time before collapsing. 
This kind of excessive enthusiasm on the part of the cadres was 
criticized in the press. 

During the fall harvest of 1958 much of the agricultural labor 
was performed by women, as men had been recruited for mam¬ 
moth water-control construction projects or work related to the 
production of iron and steel at commune level. Some 3 million 
nurseries had been hastily set up and probably an equal number 
of kindergartens to look after an estimated 48 million children 
while their mothers performed work in the fields. During No¬ 
vember and December 1958 many articles appeared in the press 
criticizing the cadres for excessive harshness and stipulating 
that, in those regions where harvesting was completed, everyone 
should be permitted 8 hours of sleep. New regulations also stipu¬ 
lated that women should not be required to work immediately 
before and after childbirth and that light work should be given 
to expectant mothers. 

Another major problem which had been overlooked during the 
fall harvest of 1958 was that in many areas peasant houses had 
been torn down for obtaining construction materials or, in some 
cases, only to ensure compliance with orders to move peasants 
into temporary barrack-like shelters, while no winter quarters 
had been constructed to replace them. 

RURAL LIFE 

Ever since the debacle of the Great Leap Forward of 1958-60 
almost all official Party and government pronouncements dealing 
with rural life have been couched in terms of the commune sys¬ 
tem. Many of these speeches and declarations give the impression 
that the majority of peasants eat in messhalls and carry out 
agricultural construction and industrial tasks in organized 
brigades of several thousand members each under the planning 
and supervision of a countrywide commune. Such communes do 
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exist, but they probably do not exceed a few hundred in number, 
and many are concentrated in the neighborhood of Peiping, 
Shanghai and Canton, where they best serve the propaganda 
purposes for which they are maintained. Such communes, to¬ 
gether with state farms, also play a major role in the agricul¬ 
tural colonization of previously non-Han areas in Sinkiang, Inner 
Mongolia, Tsinghai, Tibet, Kansu and Manchuria. In such areas 
the majority of commune members are demobilized soldiers and 
youths who have just finished their schooling and whose task is 
to introduce cultivation of crops into areas which have historic¬ 
ally depended upon pastoral activities. 

These agricultural colonies have made possible the immigra¬ 
tion and economic support of tens of millions of Han Chinese in 
areas previously occupied almost entirely by Manchus, Mongols, 
Tibetans, Kazakhs, Khirghiz, Hui and Uighurs. Sinkiang, for 
example, was only 6 percent Han Chinese before 1949. By 1967 
its Chinese population was at least 40 percent of the total (see 
ch. 4, Ethnic Groups and Languages). 

In China Proper, in areas distant from major cities, most com¬ 
munes disintegrated during 1959, 1960 and 1961 and continue to 
exist principally in name only. During 1962 many letters were 
sent to the editors of local newspapers throughout China from 
cadres asking what their functions were now supposed to be. By 
this time it had been officially confirmed that decisions of how, 
where and when to carry out agricultural activities were to 
rest entirely with the production team, a unit in most cases 
synonymous with the pre-1964 cooperative. 

Organization and Control 

Production teams typically consist of about 20 or 30 families, 
although theoretically the number may reach about 200, depend¬ 
ing upon terrain, type of agriculture and the inclination of the 
peasants involved. According to officially approved models, some 
20-odd production teams are grouped into a production brigade, 
of which there may be 20 or more per commune. In some cases 
there is an intermediate unit, the great brigade, between the 
production brigade and the commune level. The commune is sup¬ 
posed to be more or less analogous to the county (hsien). Since 
about 1963, however, both the production brigade and the great 
brigade have tended to disappear, as communes have tended to 
become increasingly smaller until they have approximated the 
size of a hsiang (administrative village). In some cases produc¬ 
tion brigades have merely been renamed “communes.” Where 
production brigades still exist, they tend to roughly correspond, 
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in size and function, to the pre-1958 collectives, known then as 
advanced Agricultural Producers’ Cooperatives (APC’s). 

Officially, since the beginning of 1962 (in practice, probably 
much earlier) the cadres at production brigade or commune level 
have been prohibited from interfering with the decisions made at 
production team level. Since the production team is the basic 
accounting unit, it is held responsible for decisions dealing with 
agricultural technique, utilization of land, the allocation of re¬ 
sources and the payment of team members. Cadres at higher 
levels have principally a watchdog function—to ensure that 
Party and government policies are complied with. In cases where 
decisions at production team level conflict with policies as under¬ 
stood by cadres at brigade or commune level, these cadres are 
expected to bring about compliance by persuasion. Since 1962 
they no longer have coercive functions, and their power is limited 
to reporting infractions to higher levels. 

As late as mid-1963 there were supposedly several million 
rural cadres. At that time the cadres were officially urged to 
spend less time at meetings and bureaucratic functions and 
more time working along with the peasants in productive ac¬ 
tivities. Previously, cadres had normally spent from one-fourth 
to one-half of their time in meetings at various levels or at travel 
between the meetings. Most of the remaining time was spent 
on theoretical study, speechmaking, writing reports, keeping ac¬ 
counts, giving instructions and advice, and supervising produc¬ 
tive activities. While many of these functions were still being 
carried out by rural cadres in 1966, they have receded in impor¬ 
tance in comparison with physical labor alongside the peasant. 
As the cadres lost their coercive function, as well as their power 
to dispense rewards, they have increasingly identified with the 
attitudes and aspirations of the average peasant. There have been 
increasing official complaints of cadre complicity in peasant 
misdeeds, such as underreporting amounts of produce actually 
harvested, exaggerating damages inflicted by weather and allo¬ 
cating labor and resource disproportionately to private sideline 
activities of individuals. During early 1967 there were widespread 
reports of cadres encouraging the peasants who raided grain 
storehouses, held back quotas due the state and withdrew from 
collective activities. 


Effects on Production 

During the second half of 1958 and during all of 1959 and 
part of 1960 essentially all activity in rural areas was performed 
under the direction and supervision of cadres who, for the most 
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part, interpreted their task as ensuring the most literal compli¬ 
ance with directives from higher levels. Local conditions and 
traditional means of cultivation were largely ignored as were 
the warnings and advice of the more successful peasants. In many 
places crops wholly unsuited to soil and climatic conditions were 
attempted, and many crops were planted too late or too 
early. Whereas certain intensive agricultural practices, 
such as deep plowing, close spacing of plants and intensive irri¬ 
gation, were highly successful under conditions obtaining at some 
experimental farms, these same techniques, when introduced by 
political cadres (rather than agricultural experts) on a massive 
scale, resulted in failure. Not only were there serious nationwide 
crop failures during 1969, 1960 and 1961, but hundreds of 
thousands of acres of valuable croplands were destroyed or made 
infertile by waterlogging, alkalization or leaching of the soil. 

By the end of 1961 the implications of the failure of the com¬ 
mune system seem to have been grasped at all administrative 
levels. Mao Tse-tung himself admitted that, whereas the normal 
grain output of the country was 180 million tons, only 150 mil¬ 
lion were produced in 1960 and not more than 160 million tons 
were expected from the 1961 harvest. As a result, by January 
1962, rural organization throughout China Proper was permitted 
to revert, in practice, back to the level of the mutual-aid teams of 
1963 and the elementary cooperatives of 1964, although the skele¬ 
tal framework of the communes was maintained, so that func¬ 
tioning communes could be reintroduced at an appropriate time. 
Whereas during 1968 close to three-quarters of the Chinese 
People’s Republic’s rural population ate in brigade-level com¬ 
munal messhalls, by 1963 these were largely extinct, having 
been left as optional at the production team level. Since 1963 
there has been practically no mention in the official press of any 
specifics of rural organization. At least until the launching of 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution of 1966, both productive 
activities and social organization in the countryside were largely 
allowed to lapse into their traditional patterns for the sake of 
increasing production. There was a steady increase in agricul¬ 
tural production from 1961 through 1964 and only a slight drop 
in 1965 and again in 1966. Grain output during 1966 has been 
estimated by foreign economists to have been 175 million metric 
tons. Poultry, fruit and vegetables have been in good supply 
ever since 1962. 


Subsidiary Activities 

Although peasants’ private plots had never disappeared, they 
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nearly did so during the Great Leap Forward, when they were 
consolidated into communal holdings in many parts of the coun¬ 
try, especially in North China. They have been increasing in im¬ 
portance since 1960 and were even given official encouragement 
in 1961. Nearly all pork, poultry, eggs, vegetables and fruit is 
produced by individual peasant initiative on a sideline basis. 
Most of these items were practically nonexistent in the cities 
during 1969 and 1960, and all but pork have been abundant 
since 1962. 

Weekly markets have become common since the beginning of 
1961, and in most of these peasants are permitted to bargain to 
sell the produce from their private plots or products from other 
sideline activity at free market prices. Grain, cotton and oil are 
among items excluded from this arrangement, as they may only 
be sold to state agencies. Included among items gathered or pro¬ 
duced by peasants for individual or production team profit are 
wild herbs, firewood, chopsticks, footwear, brooms, pottery and 
other handicrafts. Theoretically, private plots may not exceed 
15 percent of any production team’s cultivated land, and time 
may be spent on sideline activities only on Sundays and during 
rest periods on working days. 

In practice, it has become common in many areas for peasants 
to spend nearly half their time on sideline production, and private 
plots have been gradually encroaching upon communal landhold¬ 
ings. There have also been incessant official complaints in recent 
years that peasants have retained some of the best land as 
private plots and that most of the nightsoil and animal manure 
is used on these rather than on communal holdings. As of 1966 
it was estimated that between one-third and one-half of peasant 
income derived from sideline activities. 


Disposition of Agricultural Products 

A number of agricultural products (varying in different parts 
of China), principally grain, cotton and oil, may be sold only 
to state agencies. These agencies also buy vegetables, pork, poul¬ 
try, eggs, fruit, herbs and handicraft items and thus at least 
partially control their price by affecting supply and demand. 
There also exist marketing cooperatives at commune level (that 
is, usually at liSMWisr-level, roughly equivalent to a United States 
township level). Of the roughly 74,000 communes supposedly in 
existence, most have at least marketing, supply and collection 
functions. Among other things they supervise agencies to which 
production teams are required to sell a certain quota of grain, 
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cotton, oilseeds, silk, etc., at prices determined by the state (see 
ch. 23, Domestic Trade). 

There also exist marketing cooperatives at commune or provin¬ 
cial level which distribute what are called “small items,” such 
as tools, leather goods, brooms, wood products and reed mats, 
which are produced as specialties by production teams in cer¬ 
tain localities but used in a wider area. Probably close to half of 
the items of everyday wear or use (including most farm imple¬ 
ments) are locally produced, the remainder being manufactured 
in the cities. Goods of both kinds are continually in short supply 
in the countryside, and there are many complaints that peasants 
have to lose a whole day in travel in order to buy a spoon, a pot 
or a button (see ch. 23, Domestic Trade). 


Prospects for the Commune System 

Rural living conditions and peasant attitudes throughout the 
country are probably as varying at present as they have been at 
any time in the past. During the decade between 1949 and 1959 
there existed a certain uniformity that has since disappeared. 
Even then, change was less thorough-going and proceeded at a 
slower pace in southern China than in the north, but the govern¬ 
ment at the nation’s capital could issue a directive secure in the 
conviction that it would be implemented more or less simultane¬ 
ously in most of China Proper, as a result of a highly motivated 
and well-disciplined network of cadres whose power and influence 
reached every village. 

During its first decade in power the government was both 
feared and respected by the average peasant, but once the dis¬ 
aster of the Great Leap Forward became obvious and was offi¬ 
cially admitted, the peasant lost faith in the government. Nearly 
everywhere the local cadres were blamed for the difficulties, and 
peasant criticism of the cadres was encouraged. After the na¬ 
tionwide public denunciations of rural cadres during the first 
half of 1959, both the Party and the local cadres suffered a great 
loss of face in the eyes of the peasantry. Official declarations, 
issued during 1961, prohibiting cadres from interfering in pro¬ 
duction team decisions seem to have been a recognition of a 
situation in which the cadres had been too thoroughly dis¬ 
credited to hold much sway over the peasants. Consequently, the 
peasants reverted to old customs and traditional cultivation 
methods at a different pace in various parts of the country, de¬ 
pending upon the strength of the Party in the area. South of the 
Yangtze, where the hold of the Party had been more tenuous 
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than in the north, the communes had disintegrated more 
rapidly and more thoroughly. 

In order to keep some semblance of control over the peasantry, 
officials have reverted to insisting that “politics be put in com¬ 
mand,” by which they mean that class antagonism must be ex¬ 
ploited. Since bona fide landlords and rich peasants have been 
long since eliminated as factors of influence, the current class 
struggle places primary emphasis upon mobilizing the poor and 
lower-middle peasants against the upper-middle peasants who are 
to be blamed for all opposition to Party policies and for most 
problems in general. Peasants who are particularly strong in 
opposing official policies are likely to be labeled “landlord ele¬ 
ments who carried on destructive activities; rich peasant ele¬ 
ments; or counterrevolutionaries and bad elements.” 

PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 
Agricultural Production 

In comparison with other countries agriculture is, and has 
traditionally been, relatively intensive with high yields per acre, 
but not per man-hour of labor. With the exception of a few small 
areas of alluvial deposits, there is no very fertile soil. While some 
parts of the North China Plain and of Manchuria are relatively 
fertile, they have short growing seasons and an almost perennial 
shortage of rainfall. In South China, where the growing season 
is long and rainfall adequate, there is very little level land, and 
the soil is acid, leached and much less fertile than in the North. 

After centuries of use the soils have lost much of their fer¬ 
tility. Even the habitual use of animal manure and human excre¬ 
ment has not been able to prevent this decline. Nitrogen is defi¬ 
cient in almost all soils, and both phosphorous and potash are 
often insufficient. The common practice of pulling up the stalks 
with their roots for use as fuel has further reduced the organic 
matter in the soil and decreased its water-holding capacity. 

One-third or more of all cultivated land in mainland China 
has been under irrigation for decades, if not centuries, and it 
appears that this represents about all of the land which can 
benefit from it. When soils not suited for it are irrigated, leach¬ 
ing, alkalization and salinity, with a corresponding decrease in 
fertility, are the likely result; and this, apparently, was what 
happened to most of the land affected by the major irrigation 
schemes of 1958 and 1959. 

Since 1961 there has been a strong emphasis on supplement¬ 
ing the use of natural fertilizer with both imported and locally 
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produced chemical fertilizer, but the supply has been grossly 
inadequate. While nearly all chemical fertilizer produced and 
purchased by the government, believed to amount to under 7 
million tons annually, has been used on collective land and state 
farms, nearly all of the increase in production in recent years 
has been achieved on private plots, which have received more in¬ 
tensive care. Even under optimal weather conditions and with 
maximum feasible investment in agriculture, a 1-percent annual 
increase in agricultural productivity is the most that the govern¬ 
ment can hope to achieve without major improvements in 
agronomic techniques. This raises a serious question about the 
long-range possibility of feeding the population, which foreign 
experts have estimated to be increasing at an annual rate of over 
2 percent. 


Crops in General 

If the population has been growing as fast as official statistics 
claim, the per capita consumption of food is considerably lower 
than it was in the 1930’s and has been declining almost every 
year. Since 1957 it is estimated that the population has in¬ 
creased from 2 to 2.5 percent annually, or by about one-fourth 
for the decade; yet, it is generally considered that there has been 
no increase in food production during the same period. 

All of its problems notwithstanding, the country is the world’s 
largest producer of many food crops. Principal among these are 
rice, sweet potatoes, sorghum, soybeans, millet, barley, peanuts 
and tea. The major crops, in order of importance within the 
country, are rice, wheat, sweet potatoes, miscellaneous grains, 
soybeans, cotton, peanuts, rapeseed and sesame. Paddy rice is the 
major crop in southern China, whereas wheat is most important 
in the north. Animal husbandry on a large scale is practically 
nonexistent in China Proper, being confined to Inner Mongolia, 
Manchuria, Sinkiang and Tibet. Fruit is grown nearly every¬ 
where, but most abundantly in areas of the far south. 

In most areas at least three-fourths of all locally consumed 
food is grown or raised locally, although some areas specialize in 
such cash crops as cotton, silk and tobacco, among others, in 
which only some 8 percent of the food is grown locally. For the 
average peasant farmer, food purchases usually consist only of 
salt, cooking oils, sugar and meat. During good times the average 
daily food intake is about 2,200 calories per person. As of 1967 it 
was estimated to have been between 1,900 and 2,000. According 
to United Nations figures, 2,300 calories is considered the mini¬ 
mum daily requirement. Grains comprise about 83 percent of the 
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average diet; legumes, 8 percent; sweet potatoes, 4 percent; oils 
and animal products, 2 percent each; and fruits or vegetables, 
1 percent. 

The diet in the north is much more varied than it is in the 
south, where rice predominates. In the north wheat, kaoliang, 
millet, corn, sweet potatoes and soybeans each constitute at least 
5 percent of the diet. While the average village in the south 
will only raise 3 different crops, 15 would not be unusual in the 
north. 

Small animals, such as pigs, chickens, ducks, sheep or goats 
are raised in small numbers, often only two or three per family, 
in all of China Proper. They are mostly fed on leftovers, on what 
they can forage or on what the children in the- family can find 
for them. Sometimes, these animals, especially pigs and sheep, 
are kept more for their byproducts, such as bristles, wool and 
fertilizer, than for meat. Fish and legumes are the major sources 
of protein in the diet. 


Rice 

The most important rice-producing provinces, in terms of area 
under cultivation, are Kwangtung, Szechwan, Hunan, Hupeh, 
Kwangsi, Anhwei, Yunnan, Chekiang, Kiangsi and Kiangsu. 
These 10 provinces together produce about two-thirds of the 
nation’s rice. During a good year the country can produce some 
85 million metric tons on about 74 million acres. 

The hot climate, impervious clay soils and abundant rainfall 
have made the Yangtze Valley and all of China south of it a 
region of wet-rice cultivation. It is principally wet-rice culture 
which has made the dense population of South China possible, as 
it yields about 3 times as much food per acre as does the growing 
of dry field grain. Population distribution has followed closely 
the crop capacity of the land in any given area, and the total 
population has for centuries varied directly with the capacity of 
the land and existing technology to support it. 

Present techniques of raising rice differ little from those in 
use over the centuries. Wet-rice culture does not lend itself 
easily either to mechanization or to rural reorganization. This 
may in part explain the greater resistance of the southern 
peasant to official agrarian policies. Paddy rice has to be raised 
in small, perfectly level, fields with earthern dikes all around to 
hold the stagnant water in which it grows. It is first sown broad¬ 
cast in seedbeds which are already inundated; after a few weeks, 
when it is 10 inches high, it is transplanted to larger, also wet, 
fields with greater spacing between plants. 
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Much, if not most, of the paddy rice is grown on hillsides, 
where the hills have been terraced and the terraces diked and 
filled with water. Whereas rice paddies on the lower slopes, as 
well as those along rivers, are usually irrigated by means of 
ditches, streams, pumps or water baskets, those on higher slopes 
depend upon trapped rainwater. Often the highest paddies on a 
slope are merely water reservoirs which fill ricefields further 
downhill when their water level drops through seepage and 
evaporation. Before harvesting, water is let out of the paddies 
and the rice is allowed to mature on dry ground. Unseasonal 
rains may make it necessary to harvest from wet fields, espe¬ 
cially in river delta areas where drainage is poor, sometimes by 
merely cutting off the heads of grain. 

Since about 1960 the Chinese Communist government has been 
experimenting with machinery to help in wet-rice cultivation. 
Most of the tractors, winches and plows developed for this pur¬ 
pose have proved to be impractical or uneconomical. Probably 
the most useful item has been a recent model of a handpowered, 
one-man rice transplanter which eliminates much stoop labor in 
the process of replanting seedlings and enables one man to trans¬ 
plant about five-eights of an acre in 10 hours. 

The Yangtze Valley, with some exceptions, produces one crop 
of rice a year, whereas the three southernmost provinces are able 
to grow two or three crops annually in most places. The area in 
between tends largely to produce three crops in 2 years, although 
double cropping has increasingly been tried, with mixed results, 
during the past decade. Some rice has always been grown north 
of the Yangtze and, in recent years, even in Manchuria. As a rule, 
the farther north rice is grown, the poorer the harvest and the 
greater the risk of crop failure because of lack of moisture. 
Furthermore, the attempts to produce rice on a large scale in 
traditionally wheat-producing areas have almost invariably 
lowered the fertility of the soil involved. 

Wheat 

Wheat is second to rice in terms of area under cultivation. 
Some 60 million acres are devoted to wheat. Most of this grows 
in North China and very little south of the Yangtze. Tradition¬ 
ally, the five provinces of Honan, Shantung, Hopei, Shensi and 
Shansi have produced two-thirds of the nation's wheat. Begin¬ 
ning in 1958, however, the provinces of Anhwei and Kiangsu 
together allegedly had more land under wheat than Shensi and 
Shansi combined. There has been no clear indication of whether 
this was merely a Great Leap experiment or whether these two 
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provinces have continued as major wheat producers. Most of 
the remaining wheat acreage is in Manchuria (principally Heil¬ 
ungkiang), the northwest (Kansu) and Inner Mongolia. Hunan 
is the only important wheat-producing province south of the 
Yangtze. 

Only 5 percent, at most, of the cropland is cultivated by 
tractors, but most of this involves wheat acreage, principally in 
Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang and Manchuria, where much level 
grazing land has in recent years been converted to raising spring 
wheat. Whereas the winter wheat raised in China Proper, 
amounting to nine-tenths of the total, is sown in October through 
December and reaped in May through June, spring wheat is 
planted during March and April and reaped in July and August. 
Intensive hand cultivation and the longer growing season have 
resulted in much greater productivity per acre in the traditional 
wheat areas than in the newly opened and mechanized wheat 
farms farther north and west. 

In a good year, such as 1964, average yields amount to over 
800 pounds per acre (somewhat above the United States yield), 
but in a bad year from one-third to one-half of the wheat acreage 
may be affected by drought, and yields in these areas are often 
only half of those experienced in good years. During the past 
decade only 1957, 1958, 1963, 1964 and 1965 were good years 
(either 1967 or 1964 was the best year to date, according to con¬ 
tradictory information) whereas 1959, 1960 and 1961 were very 
poor. Total agricultural production, especially wheat, has declined 
successively during 1965 and 1966 and is expected to go still 
lower during 1967. During 1964 somewhat over 23 million tons 
of wheat were produced, whereas the estimate for 1965 was 
21.6 million. It is likely that the total wheat production for 
1966 was under 20 million tons. In addition to domestic pro¬ 
duction Borne 6 million tons of wheat annually have been pur¬ 
chased abroad in recent years, but this fact is not made public 
inside the country (see ch. 24, Foreign Economic Relations). 

Other Food Crops 

Potatoes, Kaoliang, millet, barley, corn, buckwheat, sweet po¬ 
tatoes, legumes (principally, soybeans), peanuts, rapeseed, se¬ 
same, sugarcane and fruit are important as food crops in that 
order. Potatoes normally occupy half as much acreage as wheat 
and are included, according to government statistical practices, 
at a conversion rate whereby four pounds of potatoes are con¬ 
sidered the equivalent of one pound of grain. Calculated that 
way, normal annual grain production during a good year is 
180 million metric tons, but this figure has been reached during 
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only 4 of the past 10 years. During poor years, such as 1969 
and 1960, total production can be under 160 million metric tons. 
Miscellaneous grain production represents about one-half of the 
annual tonnage of wheat and rice combined. Total production of 
miscellaneous grain reaches 65 million metric tons in a good 
year. 

Kaoliang and millet are found throughout North China, where 
they form an important part of the diet because they can be 
grown in soil that is too poor and too arid for grains such as 
wheat and barley. Barley grows throughout the country but 
does best in Central China, just north and west of the Yangtze. 
It is favored in many areas as an emergency crop because it 
ripens earlier than most grains and supplies food during early 
spring, the season of the most serious famines. Corn is grown 
in climates similar to those favoring rice cultivation, but where 
paddy rice cannot easily be grown because of rugged topography 
or shortage of water. Corn and sweet potatoes have for cen¬ 
turies been considered poor peasant’s subsistence crops in South 
China; corn is more important in the southwest, and sweet po¬ 
tatoes, in the southeast. Only in Szechwan are they both im¬ 
portant. 

Soybeans and peanuts, while occupying relatively little acre¬ 
age (less than 27 million acres) are extremely important in a 
country where there is a traditional shortage of animal protein 
and fats. Their yield of 890 and 1,070 pounds per acre is higher 
than wheat, but similar to that of many other grains. Grown 
throughout Communist China, they are a principal source of 
protein and oil and, combined, amount to 11 million metric tons. 
Soybeans are often grown in the same field as grain and es¬ 
pecially with kaoliang, millet or corn. The soybean, while prin¬ 
cipally grown for human consumption, also produces an oil of 
many industrial uses—such as the manufacture of soap, paint, 
lubricants, plastics and waterproofing—leaving a residue which 
is used as animal feed and fertilizer. Peanuts likewise are grown 
for human consumption and industrial purposes, with residue 
serving as animal feed. Oil for cooking and for industry is also 
obtained from rapeseed and sesame, of which combined there is 
an annual production of about 1 million metric tons, grown on 
5.4 million acres. 

Sugarcane production has increased greatly in recent years. 
Before 1960 the Soviet Union was a major supplier of sugar. 
Between 1960 and January 1966 large amounts were imported 
from Cuba. At present there is a severe shortage in most rural 
areas, especially in the north, as very few peasants can affort to 
purchase it. Annual production is estimated to be only about 
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1.3 million metric tons. Most sugarcane is produced in the four 
provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Fukien and Szechwan. 

Industrial Crops 

Cotton, oilseeds, silk, tea, tobacco ramie (a coarse-fiber plant), 
jute and hemp, all contribute significantly to either industry or 
foreign commerce. Cotton is by far the most important, occupy¬ 
ing about 11 million acres and producing 1.3 million metric 
tons of ginned cotton and 2.5 million metric tons of cottonseed 
during a good year. It is estimated that cotton accounts for 
close to 15 percent of the value of agricultural production during 
an average year. Cottonseed production exceeds that of all other 
oilseeds combined (excluding soybeans and peanuts, which are 
basically food crops and are only secondarily sources of oil). 
Like soybean cakes, cottonseed cakes are a major source of 
animal fodder, and cottonseed oil is used for both human con¬ 
sumption and industrial purposes. 

Cotton grows principally north of the Yangtze, but since 
about 1957 a major effort has been made to introduce it into 
the south, usually over the strenuous objection of the peasants, 
who know that during bad years grain cannot be bought to 
feed their families. Since mid-1962 the government has at¬ 
tempted to guarantee peasants in cotton-growing areas a rice 
ration equal to that consumed by peasants in grain-growing 
areas. 

While temperatures in nearly all of China Proper are suitable 
for growing cotton, rainfall is either excessive or comes at the 
wrong time in most of the south. Most of the cotton is of the 
short-staple variety, but an effort has been made in the past 
several decades to introduce American cotton, which has a 
longer fiber and greater yield, into those areas climatically suited 
for it. The provinces of Kiangsu, Hopei, Honan, Shantung and 
Szechwan are the major producers. Yields and output have been 
rising in recent years, especially in Hopei, Honan and Szechwan. 

Silk has been declining in importance over the past several 
decades, and current or even recent production figures appear 
unavailable. Nevertheless, it is still produced in the provinces 
of Kiangsu, Chekiang, Shantung, Szechwan and Kwantung. In 
many places sericulture is combined with pisciculture. The waste 
products from the silkworms provide fish food, while the mud 
from the bottom of the fishponds provides fertilizer for the 
mulberry bushes, the leaves of which provide the basic diet for 
the silkworm. Over 800,000 acres are utilized for the raising of 
mulberries for the silk industry. 

Like silk, tea has declined over the past several decades as 
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a result of effective foreign competition, principally from India, 
Japan and Southeast Asia. The best teas still come from Kiangsi 
and Hunan, but Kwangtung, Anhwei, Fukien and Szechwan are 
also important producers. Some tea is produced in every pro¬ 
vince of South China, in some places at the rate of a ton per 
acre. There are no overall production figures for tea as much is 
consumed locally. 

Tobacco is produced in Shantung, Honan, Kwangtung and 
Fukien. In some areas it is grown in dry-rice paddies after the 
harvest of the late rice crop. In other places it is grown in as¬ 
sociation with sweet potatoes, cotton or peppers. The total crop 
area is estimated at about 1.5 million acres. 

According to official sources the opium trade which has his¬ 
torically played a major role in the economy of southwest China 
has been eliminated, but there is some evidence that a consider¬ 
able contraband trade in opium takes place over the mountainous 
China-Burma border. 


Animal Husbandry 

Throughout China Proper the raising of livestock has always 
been a sideline rather than a principal endeavor. Many ethnic 
groups and bordering nations which resisted Sinicization ap¬ 
parently did so because as herdsmen they would not accept the 
culture change intimately connected with sedentary cultivation 
of the soil. 

This does not mean that animal husbandry was unknown or 
little developed. On the contrary, traditional Chinese agriculture 
has always depended heavily on draft animals as well as barn¬ 
yard livestock, but usually in small numbers per farming unit. 
Since 1962, with considerable official encouragement, the private 
raising of pigs and fowl has increased rapidly; however, it is 
still believed to be below the 1957 level. Many of the larger 
animals not slaughtered in protest to collectivization during 
1955 died of neglect or peasant sabotage during 1958. Further, 
in many parts of the country few animals of any kind survived - 
the famine of 1960-61 when livestock fodder and wild plants 
were used widely for human consumption. Large animals, such 
as cattle, horses, donkeys and mules, have been much slower in 
making a comeback. 

Traditionally, oxen and water buffalo were found throughout 
South China, while horses, donkeys and mules were common only 
north of the Yangtze. In both cases the animals were kept 
principally for plowing and transportation and secondarily as 
producers of fertilizer. Only rarely were they slaughtered to 
provide food. 
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With the possible exception of barnyard fowl, pigs have al¬ 
ways been the most ubiquitous animals in China. They are 
valued for bristles and the abundant fertilizer they produce. 
Pork is eaten only on special occasions, such as the New Year 
and family celebrations. Sheep and goats are also found through¬ 
out China Proper, but they average less than a pair per farm 
family. They are kept principally for their wool and fertilizer. 
In Outer China, sheep and to a lesser extent goats are found in 
large flocks nearly everywhere. 

Tibet, Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia are still inhabited by 
herdsmen, many of whom remain at least seminomadic. While 
in many regions Han Chinese agricultural colonists have in re¬ 
cent years begun to outnumber the native farmers and herdsmen, 
the latter continue occupying the greater portion of the area of 
Outer China (see ch. 4, Ethnic Groups and Languages). 

Sheep, goats, cattle, camels and horses, probably in that order 
of importance, provide the basis of livelihood of the nomads 
of Outer China. In most cases, milk, cheese and butter—as well 
as grain, noodles and tea obtained by barter—provide the basic 
elements of the nomads’ diet. All of the animals are milked, 
and many are kept principally for wool. Sheep are by far the 
most important. 

While neither Mongolian nor Tibetan sheep provide the quan¬ 
tity or uniform quality of European, American or Australian 
wool, they are able to graze in areas of climatic extremes in 
which the finer breeds could not survive. Within the past several 
decades much work has been done both in line-breeding and 
crossbreeding in attempts to improve the quantity and quality 
of wool without sacrificing the necessary hardiness. China’s first 
fine-wool breed, the Jungnais, was developed in Sinkiang in 
1954. Line-breeding is the currently preferred practice. 

The majority of the sheep are of the Mongolian variety, and 
the best breed is called the Wu-Chu-Mu-Chin. About one-third 
of the total number of sheep are of the still more hardy Tibetan 
variety, while the Kazakh sheep of northern Sinkiang occupy 
third place in terms of numbers and are the largest breed, 
reaching a weight of 220 pounds. Some other breeds, such as the 
Han and the Hu of China Proper, while less rugged are more 
prolific, with several lambs each year per ewe. On the whole, 
a very small portion of the country’s sheep produces more than 
9 pounds of wool annually, which is a meager quantity when 
compared to the world’s record of over 66 pounds. 

Wood and Forests 

Forests cover about 360,000 square miles, if bamboo groves 
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and farm woodlots are counted. Only in Manchuria and Szech¬ 
wan is lumber plentiful, although bamboo, which strictly speak¬ 
ing is a grass, exists in abundant supply in South China. In 
general, trees are rare in China north of the Yangtze. Only in 
the nine provinces of Szechwan, Heilungkiang, Kirin, Yunnan, 
Hunan, Fukien, Shensi, Hupei and Kiangsi is forestry important 
to the extent of covering more than 10 percent of the land. 
Only in Szechwan is as much as a third of the land in forests, 
although it is believed that in addition to land used for crop 
cultivation one-third of all the remaining land in the country is 
climatically suited for forest cover. 

The finest timber grows in the eastern Manchurian highlands 
(stretching across all three Manchurian provinces). Most valu¬ 
able are Korean pines, spruce, burch, fir and oak. In this area 
lumber industry can be found at the headwaters of all navigable 
streams. In many places lumbering operations have for decades 
been carried on at a faster pace than reforestation; consequently, 
there is considerable erosion and serious danger of destruction 
of what is potentially an area of permanent forest. 

Another important timber region is the area of the head¬ 
waters of the Yangtze in Central China, especially in Szechwan, 
Hunan and Kiangsi. This region and South China in general, 
has important stands of pine and fir, as well as bamboo. The 
latter is used for producing fishnets, fences, ladders, musical 
instruments, furniture, screens, baskets and brooms as well as 
houses, bridges, rope and paper. Oak, chestnut, walnut, tung-oil 
trees and wood-oil trees are also found in significant numbers. 
Tung oil, which comes from the seeds of the tree, is considered 
the best natural waterproofing and drying oil in existence. It 
is especially valuable for its uses in paints, varnishes and water¬ 
proofing, can also be used as fuel and has served as a substitute 
for gasoline. Annual output of tung oil is estimated at well over 
200,000 metric tons. Another important tree product of South 
China is vegetable tallow from the Sapium sebiferum, and used 
in candles and soap. Principal fruit trees include orange, tange¬ 
rine, pomelo, pear, persimmon, apple, peach and apricot. 

Fishing 

Fish is probably the major item of animal protein in the diet, 
especially in South China. Not only the great majority of the 
streams, but also many rice paddies and artificial ponds provide 
abundant supplies of fresh-water fish, which make up about one- 
third of all fish consumed. The remainder is of marine origin, 
obtained principally by shallow-water coastal fishing in small 
boats. Most marine fishing takes place on the continental shelf, 
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south of the Yangtze mouth. Even areas distant from sources of 
supply are able to obtain dried or salted fish. The estimated total 
annual catch from all sources is 2.4 million metric tons. 

Fishponds cover some 400,000 acres and produce some 380,000 
metric tons of fish. Pisciculture is most important in Kwang- 
tung, Chekiang, Kiangsu, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hunan and Hupei. In 
many areas, especially along canals, trained cormorants whose 
wings have been clipped bring in a large catch for the fishermen; 
the ring placed around the bird’s throat to prevent it from 
swallowing the fish is removed at the end of the day. 
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CHAPTER 20 
INDUSTRY 


The industrial organization in early 1967 was dualistic in 
character, production resting on large installations using modern 
methods and on small installations using traditional methods. 
The production system consisted of state-owned industries, 
jointly operated state-private enterprises and collectively owned 
projects. The direction of industry and its rate of development 
often were dictated by the state in accordance with political and 
social goals rather than by the decisions of a market economy. 
Development of basic large-scale industries, both of producers’ 
goods and of consumers’, was directed by ministers of the central 
government with state investment, whereas smaller and less 
vital industries were directed by administrative agencies at a 
lower level and financed by local investment (see ch. 18, Char¬ 
acter and Structure of the Economy). 

Communist China is one of the major mineral-producing na¬ 
tions, and reserves in most instances are considered adequate to 
support a fairly high level of industrialization. Of the essential 
industrial metals, copper is in short supply. Lead and zinc, 
which are scheduled for expanded production, also have only 
moderate known reserves. Of the energy-producing minerals, 
coal is in abundant supply. New oilfields which have been dis¬ 
covered and exploited since 1960 have increased known oil re¬ 
serves, and the country is reported to be essentially self-suffi¬ 
cient in the production of crude oil and refined oil products. 

In the field of manufacturing China has a growing iron and 
steel industry, which provides materials for producers’ and con¬ 
sumers’ goods. The An-shan Iron and Steel Works, which is one 
of the 10 largest steel installations in the world, is an integrated 
complex comprising iron and coal mines, blast furnaces and 
finishing facilities. The steel industry is reported to be using 
modern techniques, such as the oxygen process in the larger 
plants, and to be producing a growing number of specialized 
products for manufactures. In spite of the growth of production 
the country continues to import some iron and steel. 

Among the branches of heavy industry the country has a 
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machine and machine tool industry capable of producing com¬ 
plete plants, large-size and complicated machinery and machine 
tools, some of which—such as the giant free-forging press built 
in 1966—are rated among the most sophisticated in the world. 
An increasing variety of transportation equipment, automobiles, 
trucks, locomotives and airplanes is produced, but the annual 
output is unknown. Special attention has been given to the man¬ 
ufacture of parts for transportation equipment and of machinery. 

In the field of light industry, textile production is expanding 
in quantity and variety and modernizing in equipment. 
The largest mill for cotton textiles, which opened in 1965, is 
said to be capable of producing over 65 million yards of cotton 
cloth annually. In addition to cotton textiles, which are the 
most important, wool, silk and synthetic textiles are produced. 

An electronics industry produces equipment for consumers 
and parts for modern industry. A small but growing plastics 
industry also produces consumer articles and industrial raw 
materials. Many additional branches of light industry produce 
articles for domestic consumption and for export trade. 

In absolute terms the United States used almost 10 times the 
estimated tonnage of crude steel consumed by Communist China 
in 1963; the Soviet Union used 7 times as much, and Japan 
used over twice as much. The United States generated 20 times 
as many kilowatt-hours of electricity; the Soviet Union 8 times 
as many, and Japan 3 times the amount of electricity as China. 
On a per capita basis the disparity is more startling because 
of the enormous size of the Chinese population. 

Since 1949 industrial production has passed through five 
phases. The period from 1949 to 1962 was one of rehabilitation 
when emphasis was placed on repairing a production system 
which had been ravaged by war and civil disturbance. The period 
from 1953 to 1958 was one of rapid growth when, through the 
policies of the First Five-Year Plan, the development of all other 
sectors of the economy was made subservient to the growth of 
large-scale capital goods enterprises. From 1958 to 1960 industry 
experienced a time of highly accelerated activity when plans 
for the so-called Great Leap Forward stressed the use of all 
available resources, especially through the proliferation of small 
productive units. This period of expansion was followed by one 
of recession, which was brought about by the decline in invest¬ 
ment, the wastage of resources during the Great Leap Forward, 
several poor harvests, and the withdrawal of Soviet technicians 
in 1960. A reorientation of state policy followed in which the 
development of heavy industry was made subsidiary to the de- 
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velopment of light industry, and both were expected to support 
the needs of agriculture. Industrial recovery was noticeable by 
the middle of 1962. 

Industry recovered sufficiently from the set back of the reces¬ 
sion to warrant plans for expansion in major branches begin¬ 
ning in 1966. In the steady but unspectacular upturn after 1962, 
an increased supply of fertilizers, tools and insecticides was 
made available for farm use, and domestic consumers were able 
to obtain a greater variety and quantity of textiles and house¬ 
hold goods. Power generation and other energy sources also 
increased. On this foundation it was considered feasible to plan 
for the construction of new factories and the expansion of basic 
and heavy industries in the Third Five-Year Plan of 1966-70. 

In spite of the existence of resources, the significant progress 
which has been made in manufacturing and the level of tech¬ 
nical expertise, best illustrated by the production of the nuclear 
bomb, which has been achieved, Communist China has not at¬ 
tained first rank as an industrialized nation. Based on the con¬ 
sumption of steel and generation of electric power, which are 
major indications of a modern industrial economy, China still 
lags far behind other developed nations. 

The lack of investment resources and of foreign aid presents 
obstacles to a more rapid expansion of industry. Furthermore, 
the rate and stability of industrial growth may be influenced by 
decisions made by political leaders as to whether to view the 
industrial organization as an instrument for the efficient pro¬ 
duction of goods or as an instrument for the propagation of 
ideology. At the beginning of 1967 the direction was uncertain. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BEFORE 1949 

The structure of industry before World War II was char¬ 
acterized by the geographical concentration of modern industry 
in treaty parts along the coast and, to a lesser extent, along 
the Yangtze River; the preponderance of consumers’ goods in¬ 
dustries, such as the cotton textile industry, in comparison with 
the capital goods industries; the relative importance of foreign 
owned Arms as compared with Chinese firms; and the dominance 
of private ownership. 

Although the first attempts to introduce modern industry 
were made in the last decades of the nineteenth century by the 
imperial government and during the Sino-Japanese War (1894- 
96) to meet military needs, modern industry developed after 
1896 when the Treaty of Shimonoseki opened the way for the 
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building and operation of factories in treaty ports and open 
cities by Japanese and other foreign nationals (see ch. 3, His¬ 
torical Setting). 

Foreign nationals, who earlier had come to China to trade, 
began to establish manufacturing concerns both to serve the 
Chinese market and to process goods for export. Cotton and 
flour mills, dockyards, machine shops and plants for the pro¬ 
cessing of edible oils were established. As trade and manufac¬ 
turing expanded in volume the demand for complementary serv¬ 
ices led to the establishment or expansion of existing power 
companies, municipal railroads and banking and insurance Arms. 
Repair facilities and a growing pool of industrial labor also began 
to develop. 

Because of the protection given to foreign Arms and the do¬ 
mestic indifference to industrial development, manufacturing re¬ 
mained almost entirely in the hands of foreign-owned enter¬ 
prises until World War II when the dislocation of foreign trade 
and industry encouraged the growth of Chinese-owned Arms. 
At that time domestic Arms producing consumer goods also 
sought to establish themselves in the same areas to take ad¬ 
vantage of existing services and markets. Other factors which 
served to maintain the coastal concentration of industry were the 
uncertainties produced by warlordism and banditry and the lack 
of transportation in the interior, (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 

As a result of the events of World War II and of the internal 
political struggles, certain major changes had been incorporated 
into the industrial system by 1949 when the Communists as¬ 
sumed control. The geographical distribution of modern industry 
had been modiAed by relocation of old enterprises from the coast 
to points farther inland and by the establishment of new in¬ 
dustries in Japanese-controlled North China and Manchuria. 
Wartime installations also emphasized heavy industry to meet 
military needs instead of the production of consumer goods. The 
nucleus of an iron and steel industry had grown up in Chungking, 
a metallurgical and machinery industry in T’ai-yiian, Shansi 
Province, and the industrial triangle of Tientsin, T’ang-shan 
and Shih-ching-shan had emerged in North China. 

The most important modiAcation was the development of Man¬ 
churia, particularly the Dairen, An-shan, Fu-shun, Mukden and 
Harbin areas, as a huge industrial complex of the metallurgical, 
machinery, chemical, petroleum and coal industries. This devel¬ 
opment had begun as a program for making Manchuria a source 
of industrial materials for Japan, particularly coil and pig iron 
but, during the last years of the war, it had been changed to a 
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program of building up the industrial potential of Manchuria on 
a partly self-sufficient basis, at least in heavy industries. At the 
end of the war Soviet forces removed almost all available ma¬ 
chinery and equipment from Manchurian plants. 

A third major change occurred in the structure of industry. 
As a result of the wartime expansion of government industry 
and the postwar confiscation of firms belonging to the Japanese 
and to Chinese collaborators, the state sector of the economy 
assumed increased importance. After the establishment of the 
Communist regime the industrial enterprises, both producer and 
consumer, which the Nationalist Government had in its control 
passed into the hands of the new authorities. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT UNDER THE 
COMMUNIST REGIME 

Under the Communist regime the state has played the dominant 
role in the development of industry. Industrialization has been 
considered a vital tool in the planned transition from a tradi¬ 
tional capitalist economy to a socialist and, later. Communist 
society. Programs for industry, which have constituted the major 
factor in state development plans, have been directed toward the 
attainment of status among nations, the achievement of national 
self-sufficiency and the centralization of political and economic 
power in the shortest time possible. Although programs have 
been modified at times to meet current conditions, long-range 
goals between 1949 and 1966 have remained the same. 

Between 1949 and 1962 efforts were directed toward the re¬ 
habilitation of the production system. The inherited industrial 
organization was in a state of confusion. Production facilities 
had been destroyed during and after the war. The breakdown 
of the distribution and financial systems, accompanied by infla¬ 
tion, had contributed to a shortage of raw materials, and the 
destruction of transportation facilities had interfered with the 
flow of goods. 

Through fiscal and monetary measures and through govern¬ 
ment intervention in domestic trade, the trend of hyperinflation 
generally had been brought under control by the end of 1960 
(see ch. 23, Domestic Trade; ch. 26, Fiscal and Monetary Sys¬ 
tem). 

The restoration of industrial production to its past peak re¬ 
quired more time. The movement of raw materials and goods was 
facilitated by the rehabilitation of old railroads and the con¬ 
struction of new ones. Soviet aid was instrumental in the re- 
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Table 5 . Output of Leading Industrial Products in Communist China , 1952 and 1954-63 

Commodity Unit 1 1959 1955 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1969 1966 

Coal_ Thousands of tons __ 63,628 79,928 93,064 106,922 124,180 270,000 347,800 420,000 260,000 260,000 270,000 

Electric power_Million kilowatt- 
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building of heavy industry in Manchuria, and the state made 
heavy investments in repairs and new equipment to return plants 
to production. By the end of 1952, the output of key products 
had returned to the pre-1949 peak (see table 5). 

Although the initial governing document, the Common Pro¬ 
gram, issued in 1949 recognized both the public and private sec¬ 
tors of the economy, the position of the public sector of industry 
was noticeably enhanced during the recovery period. It was esti¬ 
mated that the output of state-owned industrial enterprises, in¬ 
cluding cooperatives and joint state-private firms, increased from 
36.7 percent of total output in 1949 to 61 percent in 1952. 

The basic task of the First Five-Year Plan was to lay the 
foundation for state socialist industrialization according to an 
official statement made when the Plan was announced in 1962 at 
the end of the rehabilitation period. 

The development of industry was the heart of the proposed 
program, and strong priority was given to the production of 
capital goods to broaden the industrial base and increase national 
self-sufficiency. Between 1953 and 1968 an investment of 26 bil¬ 
lion yuan (for value of the yuan, see Glossary), or nearly 45 per¬ 
cent of the total investment of 55 billion yuan, was allocated to 
industry, and of this amount, 85 percent was devoted to the ex¬ 
pansion of facilities for producer goods, which increased in gross 
value from 37.3 percent of total value in 1953 to 48.4 percent in 
1957. When production targets for specific industries were an¬ 
nounced in 1955, heavy increases were proposed for the output 
of steel, power, cement and machine tools, but only a minor in¬ 
crease in the output of cotton goods was planned. 

Expansion of industrial production was achieved, for the most 
part, through the construction of new, modern, large-scale plants 
in established production centers. Because of the lack of knowl¬ 
edge of modern techniques of plant construction and the scarcity 
of domestic capital, assistance from countries more advanced 
technologically, particularly the Soviet Union, was sought The 
design and construction of 156 plants by the Soviet Union was a 
key factor around which the building of a modern industrial 
economy was planned between 1953 and 1957. 

Diversification of product lines was also an objective of the 
period. Through experimentation with new methods and products 
and with the maximum use of available foreign technology, the 
variety of special steels and the kinds of machinery and machine 
tools produced were increased. Progress was also made in the 
production of new chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

Industry was effectively brought under state control by the 
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end of 1956. Although some firms were taken over directly, dur¬ 
ing the First Five-Year Plan control generally was achieved by 
more subtle methods. Operation of private firms was made un¬ 
profitable and almost impossible through state control of the 
sources of raw materials, marketing channels and credit sources. 
The owner was forced to hand over his enterprise and operate 
as a joint state-private firm under the direction of one of the 
many state industrial ministries. In return for relinquishing 
possession of the firm, the former owner was paid a fixed rate of 
interest on the capital value of the business, which was deter¬ 
mined by the state. If the owner was retained as manager, 
he received a salary also. The position of the state was further 
strengthened through its regulation of the use of funds for 
profits, salaries and plant improvement. During the period of 
transition from private ownership, campaigns waged throughout 
the country branding industrialists as enemies brought strong 
social pressures to bear, and it was said that many owners asked 
to be relieved of possession of an enterprise to gain greater social 
acceptance (see ch. 18, Character and Structure of the Economy; 
ch. 23, Domestic Trade). 

As investment in heavy industry increased, particularly in 
1956, shortages began to appear in raw materials, consumer 
goods and skilled labor. Criticism was voiced that industry had 
advanced too rapidly and that concentration of investment in 
large-scale industry controlled by state ministries had resulted in 
a lack of balance in industrial growth. 

In the Second Five-Year Plan, which was announced at the 
congress of the Communist Party in September 1956, expansion 
of heavy industry was to be the core of development as it had 
been in the First Five-Year Plan. Metal processing, machine 
making and electric power, coal and building material production 
were marked for growth, and plans were made for the establish¬ 
ment of a synthetic chemical industry, which did not exist. The 
growth of industrial output was expected to take place at a more 
rapid pace than in the previous period, and the expansion of other 
sectors of the economy, such as agriculture and transportation, 
was planned to support heavy industry. Targets of the Second 
Five-Year Plan later proved to be unrealistic. 

At a meeting of the National People’s Congress in 1958 a 
campaign was initiated calling for a “Great Leap Forward” in 
economic development in the following 3 years. The campaign 
was waged vigorously throughout the countryside for several 
months to ensure popular enthusiasm and cooperation (see ch. 
16, Propaganda). 
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Basically, the Great Leap Forward called for a complete mobil¬ 
ization of all resources for a maximum degree of industrialization 
in a minimum amount of time, with a minimum use of scarce 
capital resources and a maximum use of the most plentiful re¬ 
source, labor. The program envisaged the development of indus¬ 
try and agriculture, of heavy and light industry, centrally con¬ 
trolled and local industry, large, medium and small plants, pro¬ 
duction by modern and traditional methods and an expansion 
of the labor force. Production targets for all major products were 
raised, and especially large increases were demanded of local 
plants. In 1958 the commune was introduced as an administrative 
and production unit. 

In the implementation of the program, management and plan¬ 
ning were transferred to a greater extent to local authorities; 
accordingly, local Party plant committees assumed greater au¬ 
thority in management. Control of finance and the responsibility 
for collecting and reporting statistics were also decentralized. 
Before the end of 1958 it was announced that local authorities 
had assumed control of 80 percent of the enterprises formerly 
directed by state industrial ministries. 

As a result of the emphasis on increased production from lo¬ 
cally controlled enterprise, there was a mushrooming of plants 
that could be built in a short time with a small outlay of capital 
and a large labor force. Rural communes organized fertilizer 
factories, machine shops and consumer goods industries and 
opened small mines of primitive construction and operation. As 
a means of increasing production city residents organized indus¬ 
tries on the basis of street zones. Labor was largely drawn from 
housewives who had not participated previously in production. 
Workshops were set up in homes on the basis of 15 to 25 workers 
in each shop, and training courses for workers were conducted 
by communes, sometimes with advice from large-scale plants 
existing in the area. 

Street industries produced a wide range of articles, some for 
consumers and others for producers. Among the items mentioned 
were telephones,, radio parts, accessories for bicycles, clothing, 
household articles and drugs. In one city it was estimated that 
commune-managed street factories produced 430 different kinds 
of parts and accessories for industrial use. The value of the pro¬ 
duction of small-scale commune-run units was said to be more 
than 2 billion yuan in 1959. 

Since steel is crucial to the development of a modern industrial 
system, small backyard pig-iron furnaces were set up in every 
place where raw materials were available. By the end of 1958 
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it was estimated that some 2 million small furnaces using: primi¬ 
tive methods had entered production and that employment of 
manpower in the iron and steel industry had risen from 347,000 
in 1957 to more than 3 million persons in 1958. 

Output in 1958 was increased by bringing into production for 
the first time the plants which had been started during the First 
Five-Year Plan as well as that of the new small plants. Many 
targets which were planned for 1962 were exceeded in the first 
year, even though the estimate of a 65-percent increase in in¬ 
dustrial production in 1958 has been considered to have a strong 
upward bias based on wishful thinking and unreliable statistical 
methods. Accelerated production, however, strained the transpor¬ 
tation system, and much of the output of coal, iron and steel 
proved to be so inferior that it was almost useless. Accordingly 
the Great Leap Forward collapsed toward the end of 1960, and 
it was necessary to adopt a new policy that stressed quality pro¬ 
duction, rather than quantity, and improvement of techniques 
and facilities rather than construction of new plants. 

A combination of adverse circumstances caused a serious re¬ 
cession in 1961. The emphasis on industrial expansion during the 
Great Leap Forward had channeled labor and investment into 
the construction of projects of dubious worth, to the detriment 
of agricultural development, and 3 years of poor crops starting 
in 1969 had compounded the agricultural crisis. In addition, in 
1961 the withdrawal of all Soviet technicians and advisors who 
took with them blueprints for the construction of plants and ma¬ 
chines and, it is alleged, sometimes vital parts of machines in 
use, brought capital construction and factory production almost 
to a halt and sent unemployed urban workers back to the rural 
areas. 

In the ensuing reorganization a new industrial policy emerged 
which emphasized the development of light rather than heavy 
industry and production for the support of agriculture rather 
than for the increase of goods for capital construction. Agri¬ 
culture, light industry and heavy industry remained the avowed 
order of priority of development until the initiation of the Third 
Five-Year Plan in early 1966. 

From 1960 to 1966 no official statistical information was pub¬ 
lished on industrial production, investment or output of individ¬ 
ual sectors. Such information as was available was gathered from 
isolated ministerial reports published in domestic newspapers and 
from unofficial estimates of foreign businessmen or travelers. 

There has been a consensus that industrial production, which 
reached a low-point in 1961, began an upward climb by the mid- 
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die of 1962. A member of government announced at the end of 
1964 that the value of industrial production had surpassed that of 
1957. He did not claim, however, that it had reached that of 1958. 

Press releases have stressed the improvement in domestic tech¬ 
nology and the increasing self-sufficiency of Communist China as 
evidenced by the ability to design, construct and operate complete 
plants without outside assistance. The purchase of a number of 
plants in 1964 and 1965, with blueprints of design and construc¬ 
tion from Western European companies, indicated that self- 
sufficiency had been achieved and that the expansion of heavy 
industry was continuing. 

No guidelines for the development of industry were made pub¬ 
lic when the initiation of the delayed Third Five-Year Plan was 
announced in January 1966. Later in the year a report of an 
unofficial interview with a member of the government indicated 
that the period of recovery from recession had been completed, 
and that Communist China was ready to undertake the expansion 
of industry from 1966 to 1970. Plans included increased construc¬ 
tion of new plants, and improvement of old ones and greater 
emphasis on heavy and basic industries than in the Second Five- 
Year Plan, although light industry would also receive attention. 
In the field of heavy industry the redesigning of machine tools 
for greater efficiency in production and the increased provision of 
fertilizer to raise agricultural productivity were to be given high 
priority. 


MINING 

In 1963 China qualified as tenth among the major mineral 
producing nations of the world. The country was estimated to be 
one of the world’s three top producers of bituminous and anthra¬ 
cite coal, tin, tungsten, antimony, salt and magnetite, and ranked 
fourth in the output of iron ore. Large deposits of uranium 
existed in the northwest, particularly in the province of Sin- 
kiang, and aluminum deposits were found in many parts of the 
country. Deficiencies existed in petroleum, nickel, chromite, cop¬ 
per and phosphate rock. Although copper deposits were known to 
exist, they were considered to be too deep for profitable large- 
scale exploitation. 

In addition to minerals which supply domestic industrial needs, 
others are produced primarily for export. It has been estimated 
that minerals and metal products of all types account for 15 to 
20 percent of both exports and imports (see ch. 24, Foreign 
Economic Relations). 
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Table 6. Estimated Production of Metals and Minerals in Communist China, 1959-63 
(in metric tons unless otherwise specified) 
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Phosphate rock- 600,000 600,000 600,000 600,000 700,000 Considerable 

Pyrite *- 860 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,200 Considerable 

Salt* -- 11,040 12,900 11,000 10,000 10,600 First rank 

Sulfur _ 200,000 260,000 260,000 260,000 260,000 Moderate 

1 In troy ounces. 
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Since 1950 geological exploration has been emphasized to ascer¬ 
tain the extent of known reserves and to discover new fields and 
new minerals. Exploration was carried on under the direction of 
state ministries until 1958, when the program to develop all re¬ 
sources was accelerated. County ( hsien) authorities and com¬ 
munes also were encouraged to discover and report new mineral 
deposits and to open local mines. Although many of the operations 
begun during the Great Leap Forward were uneconomic in size 
and the ore recovered of poor quality, the drive extended knowl¬ 
edge of resources in areas which had formerly been considered 
devoid of minerals. 

Since 1960 the improvement of existing mines and of tech¬ 
niques of treating minerals was considered more important than 
the discovery of new reserves although exploration continued 
through 1966. The extent of reserves of major minerals, which 
has been the subject of conflicting reports, was not accurately 
known. 

It has been estimated that coal accounted for about 40 percent 
of mineral value output in 1963; iron and steel, just under 35 
percent; petroleum, nonferrous metals and cement, 7 percent 
each; and nonmetallics (chiefly salt), 4 percent. Measurement of 
the value and output of minerals, however, must be considered 
tentative because of the fragmentary information published (see 
table 6). 

Iron 

Communist China has extensive deposits of iron; it has been 
estimated that reserves are of first rank in quantity, but much of 
the ore is low grade. Increasing industrialization will place heav¬ 
ier pressure on reserves and enhance the importance of improved 
techniques for using low-grade ores. For example, the announce¬ 
ment of a method of ore dressing which has made possible the 
recovery of 80 percent of the iron from hematite ores should 
extend usable reserves. 

The largest iron mines, which are located in the northeast, 
form the nuclei of the major iron and steel centers. Production of 
iron ore, which is said to be adequate, has fluctuated from year 
to year to meet the demands of the iron and steel industry. The 
discovery in 1958 of large deposits of iron ore in Kansu Province 
improved the possibility of industrialization in the northwest 
region. 


Coal 

It was announced in January 1966 that four new coal mines 
with annual capacities ranging from 450,000 tons to 800,000 tons 
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had been opened. The mines, planned by Chinese technicians 
and equipped with Chinese machinery, were said to be mecha¬ 
nized. Priority has been given to the opening of new collieries in 
southeast and central China to reduce strain on the transporta¬ 
tion system. 

Coal was in use in China in the days of Marco Polo. Its im¬ 
portance may be illustrated by the fact that in the 1960’s it 
provided about 95 percent of all fuel and was the mainstay of 
the transportation system, generation of electricity, domestic 
heating, iron and steel industry and other branches of modern 
large-scale manufacturing. Coal has also earned foreign exchange 
as an export. 

Every province contains some coal, but not all deposits are 
equally accessible or of equal quality. Estimates of reserves vary 
widely, but a conservative estimate has placed proved or meas¬ 
ured reserves at 100 billion tons, consisting of bituminous and 
anthracite coal, but bituminous predominates. The highly indus¬ 
trialized northeast, where coalfields have long been developed, is 
poorly endowed with reserves. In 1957 the provinces of Hopeh 
and Shansi accounted for 71 percent of all known coal deposits. 
Although new fields have been discovered and exploited since that 
time, no later regional data are available. 

Like other industries the coal mining industry suffered during 
the Japanese occupation of Manchuria and internal strife in 
China Proper. During the recovery period output increased rap¬ 
idly at an average rate of 27 percent annually. Expenditures for 
the construction of new mines and the restoration and recon¬ 
struction of existing mines under the direction of the Ministry of 
Coal Industry were responsible for a slower but steady expansion 
during the First Five-Year Plan, when output increased 14.5 
percent annually. The improvement in mechanization, a new 
method of coal extraction and better measures of safety and 
ventilation increased per capita productivity during the period. 

The institution of schools for the elimination of illiteracy 
among coal miners and the training of miners in new techniques 
also contributed to increased productivity. More than 22,000 stu¬ 
dents graduated from coal mining schools from 1950 to 1959 and 
additional thousands were enrolled in short training courses. Dur¬ 
ing this time sizable investments were made in the construction 
of dormitories and provision of welfare facilities for miners. 

The very high increase from 1958 to 1960, when output rose 
at an annual rate of 48 percent, was the result of the production 
of mines constructed during the First Five-Year Plan and of the 
burgeoning of small operations initiated in 1958 and 1969. Small 
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operations, however, which were undertaken to increase regional 
output and relieve the transportation system, were found to be 
uneconomic in size and most were later discontinued. 

The output of coal was estimated to be 270 million tons in 
1963. Seven major coal mines, Fu-shun in Liaoning Province, 
Fushin in Kirin Province, Kailan in Shantung Province, Huai- 
nan in Anhwei Province, Chi-hsi and Ho-kang in Heilungkiang 
Province, and Ta-t’ung in Shansi Province produced around 100 
million tons. About 12 other mines produced from 2 to 9 million 
tons each, and the remainder came from medium-sized and small 
mines. 

Coal is produced by such diverse installations as primitive 
mines where men are lowered down a shaft by rope and the coal 
is mined by pick, raised to the surface in wicker baskets and car¬ 
ried away by mules, to modern underground mines where descent 
is made by pit-cage into concreted, well ventilated corridors with 
at least partially mechanized mining, and to large open pits 
where coal is removed by power shovel. The contribution of 
primitive mines was small in the mid-1960’s. 

A lack of mining machinery retarded the mechanization of 
mines after the Soviet Union withdrew men and materials in 
1960. By 1963 an array of mining machinery was being manu¬ 
factured in Peiping, Shanghai and Mukden to fill the gap, and 
mechanization was proceeding, but at an unknown pace. In 1965 
the Fu-shun mine in Liaoning Province and the Ta-t’ung mine 
in Shansi Province were described as being the most highly 
mechanized. 

The exploitation of new mines has been hampered by the need 
to build railroads to transport coal to the centers of demand and 
by the lack of timber for pit props. In spite of the problems to be 
overcome, known reserves of coal are considered adequate to 
support a more highly industrialized economy. 

Petroleum 

Since 1953, when the output of crude petroleum was restored 
from the low level of 121,000 metric tons in 1949 to 622,000 metric 
tons. Communist China has embarked on a widespread program 
of development of the petroleum industry. Petroleum is important 
as a source of power in a mechanizing economy, as well as a 
raw material in the manufacture of plastics, synthetic fertilizers 
and insecticides. 

In the period of the First Five-Year Plan extensive explora¬ 
tion for new oilfields was undertaken. During the recession from 
1960 to 1962 capital construction in the petroleum industry suf¬ 
fered a smaller decline than that in other industrial sectors. 
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Potential petroleum production is derived from both crude oil 
and shale oil deposits. In 1969 natural petroleum reserves were 
estimated to be 2 billion metric tons and shale oil reserves to be 
3.9 billion metric tons. The announced discovery of the large 
Ta-ch’ing field of natural petroleum has increased these reserves 
by an undetermined amount. 

Natural crude oil deposits, with the exception of the Ta-ch’ing 
field in Manchuria, are concentrated in the northwest region in 
the provinces of Kansu, Sinkiang, Shensi and Tsinghai and in 
the southwest in the province of Szechwan. The largest oilfields 
are Karamai in Sinkiang Province and Nan-sh’ung in Szechwan 
Province, each of which has an estimated annual production ca¬ 
pacity of 3 million metric tons. The province of Kansu also has 
two fields, Yii-men and Pui-yang-ho, each with a capacity pro¬ 
duction of 1 million metric tons annually. Shale oil deposits are 
concentrated near centers of industry in the provinces of Liaon¬ 
ing in the northeast and in Kwangtung in the south. 

In the early 1960’s development of the petroleum industry was 
hampered by a lack of skilled workers and technicians. At the 
Karamai oilfield most of the workers in 1966 were former sol¬ 
diers, farmers and herdsmen, without knowledge of petroleum 
production. Before 1960 the Soviet Union trained technicians in 
Russia, sent experts to Communist China and furnished some 
plants and equipment for the industry. After the withdrawal of 
technical and material assistance in 1960 the Ministry of Petrol¬ 
eum Industry established a number of oil research institutes. A 
center was established near the Lan-chou Oil Refinery in Kansu 
Province to train personnel and engage in research in production 
problems and the development of new equipment and products. 
Research and training centers have also been set up at the Kara¬ 
mai and Yii-men oilfields to train engineers and technicians for 
other oilfields. 

The number of refineries expanded in the late 1960's and early 
1960’s. Among the largest plants are the Lan-chou Oil Refinery, 
which produces gasoline and has an annual production capacity 
of 1 million metric tons; the Nanking Oil Refinery and the 
Shanghai Oil Refinery, which produce gasoline, kerosene, engine 
oil and fuel oil from crude oil from the field at Yii-men and which 
have a combined annual production capacity of at least 2 million 
metric tons. There are a number of other refineries with smaller 
capacities in the provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi and Honan; 
a plant in Sinkiang Province, with a capacity of 600,000 metric 
tons, processes crude petroleum from the Karamai oilfield; and a 
number of plants in the northeast produce crude oil, gasoline 
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and other products from shale oil. The largest refineries using 
shale oil are located around Fu-shun in Liaoning Province. Al¬ 
though the total refining capacity has been estimated at 12.1 mil¬ 
lion metric tons, capacity is constantly changing and no definite 
figure can be given. 

The variety of petroleum products has been expanding since 
1960. In 1962 it was announced that 60 new products had been 
manufactured to meet the needs of modern machinery. Similar 
progress was announced in succeeding years, and the Yii-men 
refinery has been said to make 100 different types of products. 
Although some petroleum products are still imported, imports in 
recent years have been drastically reduced, and the long-range 
goal is to be domestically sufficient both in quantity and diversity 
of production. 

The distance between the fields of petroleum production, the 
location of refineries and the centers of demand have been a 
major problem. There were no long-distance pipelines at the end 
of 1966; transportation by water was impossible; and transporta¬ 
tion by road tankers was costly. 

ELECTRIC POWER 

In late 1966 installed electric power generating capacity was 
reported to be about 33 million kilowatts, in contrast to an in¬ 
stalled capacity of 1.9 million kilowatts in 1949, after years of 
destruction of facilities by war and civil disturbances. It was also 
reported that 78,000 miles of high-tension cables had been in¬ 
stalled to take electricity to tne countryside and that electric 
light and power resources were available to 80 million peasants 
in 1,300 counties. 

At the end of the rehabilitation period in 1962, electric power 
installations were unevenly distributed. Power stations were con¬ 
centrated in Manchuria, where they had been established to serve 
the iron, steel and metallurgical industries developed by the Jap¬ 
anese; in North China, where the Nationalists had developed 
heavy industry; and in coastal population centers, where light 
industry and trade had developed. Manchuria accounted for al¬ 
most 36 percent of all power stations. The relatively undeveloped 
provinces of the northwest and southwest accounted for only 6.6 
percent of total stations at the time. Because industries, which 
were the major users of electricity, tended to be located closer to 
coal mines than to waterpower sites, the total generating capacity 
was preponderantly the product of thermal plants of more than 
500-kilowatt capacity rather than of hydroelectric plants. Only 
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17.3 percent of the total generating capacity of all plants of 500 
kilowatts and above originated in hydroelectric plants, and these 
were located almost entirely in the southwest and central south 
regions. 

Expansion and distribution of electric power were accorded an 
important place in the development of industry in the period 
covered by the First Five-Year Plan. Guidelines for development 
followed the objectives of emphasizing heavy industry and mak¬ 
ing changes in the regional distribution of industry. The core of 
the plan for power expansion was built around the construction 
of 92 large plants which, when completed, would have a gen¬ 
erating capacity of 3.8 million kilowatts. Of the 92 plants, 76 
were to be thermal plants and 16 hydroplants. 

Although the construction of thermal plants continued in the 
areas where heavy industry had been well established, new plants 
were also begun in the northwest provinces to serve in the pro¬ 
duction of nonferrous and rare metals, machinery, ordnance ma¬ 
teriel and petroleum. In the Southwest new power capacity was 
planned to serve the growing local steel plants, the machine 
building, and nonferrous metal industries. The largest thermal 
plant under construction between 1953 and 1957 was the Shi- 
ching-shan plant in the province of Hopeh in North China. This 
plant, with a designed capacity of 1 million kilowatts, was lo¬ 
cated to serve the metallurgical, machinery and iron and steel 
industries in the Peiping area. In 1957 plant capacity had 
reached only 55,000 kilowatts. 

Hydroelectric plants under construction between 1953 and 1957 
tended to be smaller in designed capacity than thermal plants, 
and only a small part of potential capacity was available in 1967. 
The proposed plants, when finished, were expected to add needed 
power resources in the east central, central south, and southwest 
provinces. 

The most important hydroelectric project was the San-men 
Gorge plant on the Yellow River in Honan Province. Plans for 
this station, with a designed capacity of more than 1 million 
kilowatts, were drawn up by specialists from the Soviet Union, 
which was to supply eight turbine electric generators and tech¬ 
nicians to install them. In 1960 one generator arrived, but it was 
not accompanied by the expected technicians. Work on the project 
came to a standstill for several years, but late in 1965 it was re¬ 
ported that the Soviet Union was supplying the remaining tur¬ 
bogenerators and that the station was nearing completion. 

The planned annual rate of expansion of power output during 
the period covered by the First Five-Year Plan was 17 percent, 
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which exceeded the planned rate of growth for industrial produc¬ 
tion. The gross output of electricity actually increased at an aver¬ 
age annual rate of almost 22 percent during the period, but in 
spite of the overfulfullment of the goal, a shortage of electric 
power appeared by 1956 because of the rapid expansion of the 
modern power-consuming sector of industry. 

During the Great Leap Forward (1958-60), when Communist 
China entered a period of induced acceleration of industrializa¬ 
tion which emphasized the establishment of small plants, increas¬ 
ing numbers of small rural power stations, most of which were 
hydroelectric, were constructed by communes to provide for local 
agricultural and industrial needs. 

Industry was consistently the most important user of electricity 
between 1949 when industrial establishments consumed 79 per¬ 
cent of the available supply and 1960 when the relative share 
was 92.6 percent. During the same period of time, household use 
had dropped from 17.5 percent of the total electric power gen¬ 
erated to 5.4 percent. The share devoted to agricultural use rose 
from 0.5 percent in 1956 to 1.7 percent in 1960. 

Since 1960 reports have stressed the fact that the extension of 
electric power has followed the policy of aiding agriculture. Con¬ 
struction in 1964 was planned for the development of medium- 
and small-sized generating plants and for the extension of larger 
projects to increase irrigation facilities. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Newspaper articles which appeared late in 1966 praised the 
performance of construction during the first part of 1966 as com¬ 
pared with the same period in 1965. Construction was carried 
on in electric power, coal mining and cement production as well 
as in irrigation projects. Particular praise was given to the prog¬ 
ress made in the construction of low cost housing. The reports 
stressed that construction was undertaken by workers in the “do- 
it-yourself” spirit using locally obtained materials. 

Total expenditures for capital construction, including those 
within and outside state plans, increased from 4.4 billion yuan 
in 1952 to 26.7 billion yuan in 1958. Each year expenditures in¬ 
creased over the previous year except in 1957 when there was a 
decline of 6.6 percent. The most important years were 1963, 1956 
and 1958. In 1958 an increase of 93 percent over the expenditures 
of 1957 reflected the activity of the Great Leap Forward, when 
20 percent of all construction was undertaken at the commune 
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level. Many of the irrigation projects undertaken, however, soon 
dissolved in mud, and some of the small plants ceased operation. 

Official reports estimated that the construction of 2,056 in¬ 
dustrial projects was undertaken between 1953 and 1958 and 
that more than 1,000 fully or partially completed units were in 
production before the end of 1958. Projects included facilities for 
the production of coal, electric power, petroleum, ferrous metals, 
chemicals, building materials, textiles, and foodstuffs and for 
metal processing and paper manufacturing; significant additions 
were made to railroads, highways, bridges and reservoirs; and 
the building of schools tripled. It was estimated that more than 
5 million persons were employed in construction by the end of 
1958, a fourfold increase over the number employed in 1952. 
Construction almost came to a standstill during the recession 
after 1960 and was not accelerated until 1963 when some addi¬ 
tions to plant capacity were initiated. 

MANUFACTURING 

An expanding but inadequate manufacturing organization sup¬ 
plies the needs for capital-forming and consumer goods. Between 
1961 and 1966 emphasis allegedly was given to the manufacture 
of goods for agriculture, but on the initiation of the third Five- 
Year Plan increased investment was planned for the production 
of machine tools and capital goods. 

The exact contribution of manufacturing or of any particular 
branch of manufacturing to the national economy is unknown. 
Machine building, machine tool manufacturing and textile pro¬ 
duction are among the most important branches, and chemicals 
and electronics are probably among those with the highest 
growth rate. 


Iron and Steel 

It was estimated that steel output in 1965 reached 10 to 12 
million tons, about the level of output achieved in 1960, excluding 
the product of small, native-type furnaces. In the first half of 1966 
it was reported that 250 new types of steel had been produced, 
including special steel for the oil and chemical industries and 
steels resistant to very low and very high temperatures. 

The iron and steel industry is organized around eight major 
centers, which produced about 60 percent of the pig iron and 90 
percent of the crude steel output in 1963 (see table 7). Although 
most of the small smelting projects which were initiated during 
the Great Leap Forward were closed, many other installations 
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were consolidated and Communist China is reported to have 
some 300 medium and small plants which contribute significantly 
to the industry, especially in the production of pig iron. Before 
World War II plants were concentrated in the northeast and 
North China regions. Since World War II production has spread 
to east, central and southwest China. By 1966 plants of moderate 
size had also been established in Sinkiang and Kansu Provinces 
in the northwest. 

Table 7. Estimated Pig Iron and Crude Steel Output, by Major Centers 
in Communist China, 196t and 1963 
(in thousands of metric tons) 

ltSt 1963 


Major Center 

Pig Iron 

Steel Ingot 

Pig Iron 

Steel Ingot 

An-shan 

_ _ 4,500 

4,500 

5,000 

5,000 

Wu-h’an 

— 1,200 

1,000 

1,500 

1,400 

Pao-t'ou 

700 

400 

800 

800 

Shin-ching-shan 
Tientsin, T'ang-shan, 

900 

200 

950 

200 

Peiping complex 

100 

900 

100 

1,000 

Shanghai 

200 

1,000 

500 

1,500 

T'ai-yiian 

, . 500 

500 

500 

500 

Chungking _ 

300 

300 

400 

400 

Subtotal .... 

8,400 

8,800 

9,750 

10,800 

Minor centers 

- 6,600 

1,200 

7,250 

1,200 

Total _ 

... 16,000 

10,000 

17,000 

12,000 


Source: Adapted from United States Department of the Interior, K. P. 

Wang, “The Mineral Industry of Mainland China," Minerals Year¬ 
book, 1963, Area Reports International, IV, pp. 1279-1295. 

Expansion of production of iron and steel as a foundation for 
the manufacture of heavy machinery was a major goal during 
the First Five-Year Plan. Facilities were enlarged and construc¬ 
tion started on several new plants, among them the Wu-han 
plant in Hupeh, which was expected to supply the proposed 
industrial complex in central China, and the Pao-t'ou center in 
Inner Mongolia, which was planned to serve North China indus¬ 
tries. Production of pig iron increased rapidly from 2.2 million 
metric tons in 1953 to 5.9 million metric tons in 1957, and steel 
output more than tripled. Because of the countrywide campaign 
for backyard blast furnaces which required only a short time to 
build, production rose by 53 percent in 1958, but not all of the 
output was useful. In 1960, the peak year, 18.5 million metric 
tons were reported to be produced. In the 2-year recession after 
1960 production decreased. Work was halted on the construction 
of new steel plants when Soviet technicians withdrew in 1960. 
Observers consider that output turned upward after 1963. Ac- 
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cording to a report in early 1966, the construction of plants 
initially begun with the aid of Soviet specialists was nearing 
completion and other plants were being enlarged and modernized. 

The An-shan Iron and Steel Works in Liaoning Province is one 
of the 10 largest steel centers in the world. It is a completely inte¬ 
grated complex and in 1963 consisted of 50 mines, 10 blast 
furnaces, 25 open hearth furnaces and finishing facilities for 
rolled steel sheet, steel plate, seamless steel pipe, steel rods and 
other products. 

The An-shan works, which suffered destruction during World 
War II, was rehabilitated during the recovery period and 
furnished a considerable portion of the materials for the growth 
of heavy industry during the First Five-Year Plan. An-shan has 
long been considered a leader in the improvement of facilities 
and techniques, production of new products and training of per¬ 
sonnel. Of the claimed 200,000 workers a corps of specialists has 
trained technicians and managers for use in other industrial 
centers. In 1965 a new ore-crushing plant and an oxygen manu¬ 
facturing plant for use in the open hearth process were under 
construction. No electric furnaces were in use, but devices to mini¬ 
mize air pollution had been installed. In 1965 the plants adopted 
the use of high-temperature air and liquid fuels for blast fur¬ 
naces, a process which reduced the consumption of coking coal 
and lowered the cost of production. An additional saving was 
accomplished by lining open hearth furnaces with alumina 
magnesite bricks, which can stand great heat for long periods 
of time without need of replacing. It was reported that the An- 
shan works produced 2,100 new varieties of steel between 1961 
and 1966. 

In early 1966 it was reported that the Wu-han and Pao-t’ou 
plants, which had no finishing facilities and which sent ingot 
steel to other plants for processing, had operated well below 
designed capacities in 1965. The Chungking Iron and Steel Manu¬ 
facturing Factory in Szechwan Province, which serves the 
chemical, coal, machine building, construction, railroad and ship¬ 
building industries, was reported to be producing about 1 million 
tons of steel annually. Expansion has taken place, and a number 
of technical innovations have been put into effect. The Shi-ching- 
shan, T’ang-shan, Tientsin, Peiping complex appeared to be in 
the process of expansion and modernization in which old and 
wornout steelmaking and steel rolling equipment was being re¬ 
placed and the oxygen method of steelmaking was being adopted. 
Little information was obtainable about the Tai-yuan plant in 
1966. 

According to reports, the Shanghai steel industry, which in 
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1965 consisted of 2 large and 8 small plants, had been undergoing 
plant expansion and product enlargement. Capacity was esti¬ 
mated at 2.5 million tons, but actual production was not more 
than half that amount. Among the new products were galvanized 
steel, silicon cold-rolled steel for farm machinery and a wide 
variety of seamless tubes for the petroleum and machine building 
industries and for geological prospecting. 

The future of the iron and steel industry is dependent upon 
the quantity and quality of raw materials available and upon 
the perfection of production techniques which permit the use of 
smaller quantities and lower grades of materials. 

Machine Industry 

Among the achievements in machine building announced early 
in 1966 were the completion of a large radial crane which was 
built by the Shanghai Hydraulic Machinery Plant for the Minis¬ 
try of Water Conservancy and Electric Power and the construc¬ 
tion of a 75-ton movable drilling rig capable of boring 7,200 feet 
for oil exploration by the Lan-chou Petro-chemical Plant. 

Communist China claimed to be 90 percent self-sufficient in the 
construction of machinery in 1965, in comparison with 55 per¬ 
cent in 1957. It was reported that the capacity to produce heavy 
machinery and the variety of products had doubled since 1957 
and that almost all provinces and autonomous regions had some 
machine building industry. Development took place under the 
direction of eight machine building ministries. 

The expansion of the machine industry was stressed as a 
major goal of the Second Five-Year Plan following the buildup 
of basic industries and services which took place during the 
period of the First Five-Year Plan. The construction of machines 
of a complex nature was initiated instead of the relatively simple, 
medium-sized equipment produced before 1967. Foreign techni¬ 
cians provided valuable assistance in the building of new 
machines. 

The disastrous events of 1959, 1960 and 1961 necessitated a 
change in emphasis from industrial production to agriculture. 
The withdrawal in 1960 of Soviet technicians who took with 
them plans and specifications for plants and machines changed 
the direction and pace of development of the machine industry. 
The withdrawal of technicians emphasized the need for domestic 
self-sufficiency in production of entire plants, machinery for 
heavy and light industry, machine tools, spare parts and metal 
fabricating of all sorts. The agricultural crisis turned attention 
to the manufacture of machines for farm use. 
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In spite of the decline in industrial activity after 1960, ex¬ 
perimentation in machine building continued. In 1962 the Mukden 
center produced 210 new types of machines, 38 of which were 
for farm use. By mid-1965 complete sets of domestically built 
machinery were in service in coal mines, iron mines, iron and 
steel plants, electric generating stations, chemical fertilizer 
plants, chemical industrial works, tractor plants, machine manu¬ 
facturing plants and textile mills. The machine-building indus¬ 
try was reported to be able to produce complete sets of equipment 
for all phases of the petroleum industry—exploration, drilling, 
extraction and refinement. 

A significant trend is the increasing specialization of factories, 
which decreases construction time and raises the efficiency of 
the utilization of the labor force in the construction of factories 
and machines. In the building of the Wuching Chemical Works, 
100 factories in Shanghai provided parts. 

Mukden, Harbin, T’ai-yiian, Lo-yang, Nanking, Peiping, Shang¬ 
hai, Tientsin and K’un-ming are among the many centers of 
machine manufacturing. Machinery is produced for the export 
trade as well as for domestic use (see ch. 24, Foreign Economic 
Relations). 

A wide variety of machinery is produced for agriculture. The 
main center for the tractor industry is the Lo-yang Tractor 
Plant, which went into production in 1958. In 1966 it was re¬ 
ported that six different types of tractors ranging from bulldozers 
suitable for land reclamation, caterpillar tractors and models 
designed for cropping, cultivation and fertilizer spreading to a 
small model designed for use in gardens were being mass pro¬ 
duced. Tractors are also produced in small plants in Shanghai, 
Mukden, An-shan, Nan-ch’ang and Wu-han. The exact annual 
output of tractors has not been announced, but observers esti¬ 
mate the annual output of the Lo-yang plant at 15,000 to 20,000 
fifteen-horsepower units. About 100,000 tractors of the same 
size are thought to be in use. The province of Liaoning has 11 
large farm-machinery plants, which are mass producing engines 
and spare parts for agricultural machinery, and the Harbin 
Machinery Plant in Heilungkiang has produced a 48-row tractor- 
drawn combination fertilizer spreader and seed sower. In addi¬ 
tion to major agricultural machines, 25,000 farm tool workshops 
with a total employment of 810,000 have made more than 100 
different varieties of semimechanized farm tools. The output of 
these workshops, which operated under the direction of the Sec¬ 
ond Ministry of Light Industry, was 1.3 million units in 1964. 

In Liaoning Province, which was an industrial center before 
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World War II, the Mukden Heavy Machinery Plant produces 
metallurgical and rolling machinery, forging machinery of 
different types, mining machinery and crushing and breaking 
machines. The Mukden Textile Machinery Factory produces ma¬ 
chinery for cotton, wool, silk, linen and synthetic fibers. The 
plant has exported machinery to a number of countries. 

Shanghai produces machinery for both light and heavy indus¬ 
try. In a report on Shanghai as a center for the production of 
machinery for light industry it was claimed that more than 
1,400 kinds of equipment were produced. The major fields were 
textiles, equipment for food processing and plastics manufac¬ 
turing. Shanghai is said to have equipped 180 plants for the pro¬ 
duction of plastics in 25 provinces, autonomous regions and 
cities. 

The Shanghai Heavy Machinery Plant has built a hydraulic 
press for free forging with a pressure potential of 12,000 tons 
which is considered a significant achievement for Communist 
Chinese technology. The press, which is 6 stories high, weighs 
2,210 tons, is made up of more than 6,900 parts, and is able to 
forge 200- to 300-ton steel ingots into parts for heavy machinery. 
There are only 20 presses of this kind in the world, and it is 
claimed that only four other countries have manufactured them. 
Another significant achievement in the heavy industry field is 
the 290-ton vacuum fractionating tower which the Shanghai 
Boiler Factory trial-produced in 1964 for petroleum processing. At 
least 20 plants in Shanghai produce equipment for the oil 
industry. 

Steam- and water-driven turbines are produced. Turbines with 
a combined capacity of 650,000 kilowatts have been installed in 
the largest powerplant in the country, on the Hsinan River, 
which supplies Shanghai, Nanking, Hangchow and the Yangtze 
Delta with electric power. 

Among the component parts for machinery and for the trans¬ 
portation industry are roller bearings manufactured by the Lo- 
yang Bearings Plant. At least 1,000 different varieties are pro¬ 
duced, and it was reported that 150 new products were made in 
1964. A noteworthy achievement is a bearing weighing 3.8 tons, 
which was made for a sheet steel mill. 

A wide variety of electrical machinery and electronic equip¬ 
ment is produced for industrial and consumer uses. Since late 
1964 generators, magnetos, regulators and high-pressure valves 
have been produced at K’ai-feng in Honan Province. The Tan-tung 
Precision Instruments Factory manufactures standard watt-hour 
meters, and the Shanghai Microbearings Factory manufactures 
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bearings used in microelectrical machines and computers. Fac¬ 
tories in Harbin and Shanghai produce radio and television 
equipment and electric business machines, and electrical preci¬ 
sion instruments are made in Harbin. A new product offered by 
a Nanking radio factory is an inexpensive transistor radio, with 
low battery drain and good reception, which was designed espe¬ 
cially for the rural market. Peiping also manufactures electronic 
tubes. 

The quantity and variety of machine tools have increased to 
support the growing machinery industry and add to the self- 
sufficiency of Communist Chinese production. At the Canton 
export fair in 1965 automatic and semiautomatic lathes and 
cutting and welding machines using advanced techniques were 
displayed. Factories in Shanghai, Hangchow, Mukden, Peiping, 
Tientsin and other industrial cities displayed machine tools, and 
it was reported that at least 100 varieties were exported. Mukden 
and Shanghai, which are major suppliers of machine tools, have 
plants that have been in production since before World War II. 
Although some of the operating equipment was domestically 
produced many machines still in use in 1964 were made in the 
United States before 1949. 

The Mukden Cable Factory produces railroad and signaling 
cable, cable for oil exploration and high tension wire for hydro¬ 
electric power transmission as well as for other uses. The output 
of this plant has replaced imported cables and now fills a modest 
export demand. 


Transportation Equipment 

The Ch’ang-ch’un Tractor Works in Kirin Province announced 
the production of a new luxury limousine and three new models 
of trucks in 1966. The limousine, which is called the Red Flag, 
has three rows of seats, a V-type engine, hydraulic automatic 
transmission and a heater. 

The Ch’ang-ch’un Tractor Works, built in 1957 with Soviet 
help, has been the major center of automobile production. The 
plant, originally designed for a capacity of 30,000, produced 
60,000 vehicles in 1961. Total output in 1965 was unknown, but 
domestic sources report that production was 40 percent greater 
than in 1964. The Ch’ang-ch’un plant makes station wagons and 
3-, 6- and 7-ton trucks as well as sedans. A 40-seat bus was 
trial produced in 1965. 

Tientsin and Chungking are also reported to be developing an 
automotive industry, although it has not reached extensive pro¬ 
portions. In 1966 Tientsin produced a light truck, a van and a 
9-seat minibus. Chungking is producing a 25-ton dump truck; 
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and Tsinan, a 7-ton dump truck which can unload in three di¬ 
rections. 

Locomotives are produced at Dairen and Ta-t’ung. In 1964 the 
Dairen Locomotive and Rolling Stock Plant, which had previ¬ 
ously produced only steam engines, initiated the production of 
diesel locomotives. A large number of machine-building plants 
provided parts, and it was reported that at least 12 scientific 
institutes and engineering colleges participated in design and 
construction. The Ta-t’ung Locomotive Plant in Shansi Province 
also put a new type of high-power steam freight locomotive into 
production in September 1965. The exact output of locomotives 
is not known. Oceangoing vessels of 12,000 tons are constructed 
at Dairen. 

In 1965 it was reported that progress was being made in build¬ 
ing up a comprehensive aircraft industry, based on domestic 
design teams and research establishments. At the State Aircraft 
Factory at Mukden fighter planes, jet trainer sand helicopters 
were produced. Aircraft were also produced at Harbin, Peiping 
and Shanghai for use by the civil aviation service and by the 
Chinese agricultural aviation service. No information was avail¬ 
able concerning the number produced, but it was significant that 
aircraft were exported to Pakistan in 1966. 

Military Production 

The advanced nature of the Chinese Communists’ nuclear 
manufacturing capability is clearly shown by its successful de¬ 
tonation of four atomic bombs, the first on October 16, 1964, 
and the fourth fired by a medium-range missile on October 27, 
1966. The first atomic reactor was installed near Peiping by the 
Soviets in 1968, and, in November 1960 at a conference in Mos¬ 
cow, Liu Shao-ch’i said that China had three additional reactors 
in operation. In 1966 it was known that a gas diffusion plant for 
processing plutonium into fissionable material was in operation 
near Lan-chou and that two reactors near Pao-t’ou in Inner 
Mongolia were reported to be in operation. 

This extensive nuclear effort has been at the expense of indus¬ 
trial expansion elsewhere. The costs of the program were the 
equivalent of $133 million in 1958, $340 million in 1959 and 
$459 million in 1960; since then no figures have been released, 
but it has been estimated that about $2,000 million was spent 
between 1962 and 1964 on scientific effort, of which 75 percent 
was for nuclear development. Because the amount of electric 
power necessary to manufacture bombs is exceedingly high, the 
diversion from meager power resources has had a deleterious 
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effect on industry. Probably the most serious loss to industry 
has been the diversion of many capable scientists and technicians 
to nuclear and missile work. Industrial expansion has been im¬ 
peded, and nuclear development has been inhibited by the limited 
industrial base. 

Even though the Japanese manufactured tanks in Manchuria 
during World War II, before the withdrawal of Soviet military 
assistance in 1960 Communist China depended almost entirely on 
Soviet military equipment, particularly tanks. Since then the 
Chinese developed the ability to make their own light and me¬ 
dium infantry and artillery weapons and tanks. In addition, by 
1966 they made submarines and modern jet fighters. 

Chemicals 

The chemical industry has concentrated on the production of 
fertilizers to assist the agricultural sector of the economy and 
of plastics for consumers’ goods and industrial raw materials, 
both of which have been major goals of the new industrial policy. 
To increase the production of fertilizers the government has 
placed emphasis on the building of modern nitrogen plants; some 
were large, with an annual capacity of over 100,000 tons, and 
some were medium sized, varying from an annual capacity of a 
few thousand tons up to some 75,000 tons. Serirus attempts have 
also been made to renovate and expand the older major plants, 
and four complete plants have been purchased from foreign 
firms. The building of phosphate plants has been localized by 
encouraging cities and other communities to build small but not 
“backyard” type plants. 

In 1966 it was estimated that the minimum needs for fertilizer 
were 20 million tons. Although output increased from 800,000 
tons in 1958 to an estimated 6 million to 6 million tons in 1966, 
there remained a large gap between supply and demand, only 
part of which was met by imports. Planning for comprehensive 
production began in 1957 when technicians from the Institute 
of Chemical Engineering in Peiping drew up a plan for the con¬ 
struction of countrywide plants to augment the output of the 
already existing large plants at Kirin, Dairen, Lan-chou, 
Nanking and T’ai-yiian. 

The Nanking Phosphate Fertilizer Plant, completed with 
Soviet aid in 1958, was a pioneer organization in the design of 
equipment, training of technicians to staff new projects and 
diversification of fertilizer production. 

In 1966 thirteen major nitrogen plants produced an estimated 
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2.25 million tons of nitgrogenous fertilizer, about 80 percent of 
that type produced. These included the pre-Communist-built 
plants in Dairen, Kirin, Lan-chou, T’ai-yiian and the Yungli 
plant in Nanking with an annual capacity totaling over 1.3 
million tons. A new urea-producing complex, with a capacity of 
350,000 tons, built in Lu-chou, Szechwan Province by British 
and Dutch concerns, was put in production late in 1966, and 
there were new plants in Shanghai, Canton, K’ai-feng (Honan 
Province), Cheng-chou (Honan Province) and Kuei-yang (Kwei¬ 
chow Province), plus a shale oil installation in Fu-shun, built 
with Soviet aid. In addition, a large new plant in Hopeh Province 
was said to have started production late in 1966. 

Fertilizers produced are divided about equally between nitro¬ 
genous and phosphatic types. Most of the former are produced in 
large, modern plants with capacities above 100,000 tons per year. 
Probably half of the production of phosphates is accomplished in 
local fertilizer plants, each with capacities of a few thousand 
tons a year. Most of the smaller plants are located in the southern 
half of the country, where phosphorous-bearing rocks are abun¬ 
dant and where the soil is seriously deficient in phosphorus. 

In addition to the major installations, numerous phosphate 
plants with capacities ranging from 3,000 tons to 15,000 tons 
were established all over the country, and reports indicated 
plans for additional plants of similar size. New mines of phos¬ 
phate rock and sulfur-bearing ores were opened in 1963 to in¬ 
crease the raw materials base for the industry. It was claimed 
that 16 different kinds of fertilizer were in production in 1966. 

Seven major phosphate plants were estimated to have pro¬ 
duced some 1.4 million tons of phosphorous fertilizer in 1966. 
These included the Nanking Phosphate Fertilizer Plant, with an 
annual capacity of 200,000 tons, and the Tai-yiian Fertilizer 
Plant in Shansi Province, with an equal capacity, which was left 
unfinished when the Soviets withdrew in 1960. The other major 
phosphate-producing plants were located in Chu-chou (Hunan 
Province), Chin-ning (Yunan Province), Chan-chiang (Kwang- 
tung Province), Nan-ning (Kwangsi Province), and Kuei-yang 
(Kweichow Province). 

The public announcement that Communist China had signed a 
contract with a consortium of Western European producers for 8 
million tons of nitrogen fertilizer, which brought the total pur¬ 
chase of fertilizer for delivery in 1967 to 6.6 million tons, was 
confirmation that the production capacity was not adequate to 
provide for the needs of agriculture. 

The plastics industry, which was still in a beginning stage in 
1966. was developed after 1960, although plans for production 
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were made as early as 1957. Production has advanced, through 
domestic research and the study of foreign scientific journals, in 
plants of domestic design and in plants which imported from 
Japan and Europe. Major plants were established in Shanghai, 
Lan-chou, T’ai-yiian and Peiping, where technicians for the in¬ 
dustry were trained. Small plants reportedly were also estab¬ 
lished throughout the country. 

In 1965 it was estimated that 70,000 tons of plastics were pro¬ 
duced. Although polyvinyl chloride has been the main type of 
plastic manufactured because of the availability of the raw ma¬ 
terials (limestone, salt and coke), polystyrene went into produc¬ 
tion at Lanchow in 1965. Among the many products trial 
produced, raincoats and shoes have achieved mass production. 

Late in 1966 an official Chinese publication intended for over¬ 
seas audiences announced that a breakthrough in the field of 
chemistry had been achieved. It was claimed that the scientific 
and technical personnel of a Shanghai research institute had 
succeeded after 8 years of experimentation in the first known 
production of synthetic benzene. Benzene is a basic raw material 
used in plastics and other synthetics. It was claimed that syn¬ 
thetic benzene was being produced in quantity in Shanghai and 
that it could be produced freely and inexpensively throughout 
the country. 

Building Materials 

Brick and tile factories exist in many places, and in 1966 most 
provinces had at least one cement plant. In 1963 it was estimated 
that some 30 cement plants, each having a capacity of more than 
100,000 tons, were in production. The two largest plants with 
capacities of more than 1 million tons each were located in Hupeh 
and Shensi Provinces. The Manchurian provinces, because of 
surplus production, were able to export some cement, but 
scarcity existed in other areas. Since 1963 additions of an un¬ 
determined amount have been made to capacity, new quarries 
have been opened and others enlarged to increase the supply of 
raw materials and cut down transportation costs. 

Brick and tile factories in Liaoning Province use waste ash 
and slag to economize on the use of raw materials, and cinder 
block plants have been built in Peiping, Shantung and Tientsin. 

Textiles 

The textile industry, which was one of the earliest branches of 
manufacturing, grew up in ports and free cities where foreign 
firms owned and managed mills. The first modern plant was 
established in 1888 at Shanghai. Cotton textiles, which are a 
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basic consumer goods, have also served as a source of foreign 
exchange to purchase equipment needed for industrialization. To 
control domestic demand cloth rationing was instituted in 1954 
and continued through the mid-1960’s; the cloth ration varied 
from 2 to 11 feet annually according to the individual and the 
location. Textiles and clothing have been exported, particularly to 
the Soviet Union, which was a profitable market. The value of 
exports to the Soviet Union, however, has declined since 1964. 

During the period of the First Five-Year Plan, construction of 
new cotton mills increased the output of textiles. Capital con¬ 
struction came to a standstill after 1960, and investment in new 
equipment also declined. In 1961 state-operated factories were 
forbidden to purchase new equipment. Official data on output 
have not been published since 1959. In 1963 plans were made to 
build eight new woolen mills and enlarge two others, emphasizing 
development in the northwest province of Sinkiang. Mills were 
also planned for Shensi Province, Inner Mongolia and Tientsin, 
a second woolen mill for Peiping and an enlarged plant in Lan- 
chou. The 10 mills were planned to have a total of 60,000 spindles 
and to produce 11 million yards of woolen cloth annually. It was 
planned to use domestically made equipment except for certain 
parts of the Peiping mill. By January 1, 1966, at least four new 
mills were in production. 

Plans also were drawn up to improve older plants. In the im¬ 
portant centers of Shanghai and Canton, where the industry had 
been long established, machinery was old and the finished cloth 
of poor quality. At least 1.4 million new spindles, as well as 
other equipment, were installed there and in other parts of the 
country. Total capacity was expected to be 4 billion yards. 

New cotton mills of all sizes and types were included in 1966 
investment plans. The new mills, which were planned for 19 
provinces, were mostly concentrated in the cotton-growing 
provinces of North China and along the Yangtze River. The 
largest mill, Number Two Cotton Mill in Wu-han, was opened in 
September 1965. It has 111,000 machines spinning yarn, 40,000 
machines spinning thread and 24,000 looms, and it can produce 
65 million yards of cotton cloth annually. 

According to the 1964 report of the Ministry of Textile Indus¬ 
try, employment increased fivefold or sixfold since 1950, and 
exported textiles increased from 28 varieties to 36 countries in 
1958 to 500 varieties to 90 countries in 1963. Other reports have 
stressed that a greater variety of products has been made avail¬ 
able internally as well. A news release made public in July 1966 
estimated employment in textiles at 1.5 million workers. 

Although a plant to produce synthetic fibers was built by the 
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Japanese in 1936, the industry was still in its beginning stages 
in 1964. Two modern factories built with East German help, one 
in Pao-ting, Hopeh Province, and one in Peiping, were in produc¬ 
tion. It was said that the fabrics were not of high quality and 
that production was largely for industry. 

The production of silk, which was an important export item, 
declined during the 1930’s and 1940's because of the destruction 
of mulberry trees and the disruption of industrial production. 
The industry, which began rebuilding in 1967, was expanding in 
the 1960’s and again was important in the earning of foreign 
exchange. Production is largely centered near the source of raw 
materials. Nan-ch’ang in the province of Kiangsi is said to be the 
largest integrated silk complex. Four large mills have been cre¬ 
ated from the numerous small workshops in Shengtze in the 
province of Kiangsu, and another modern mill has been con¬ 
structed in Tsung-i in Kweichow Province. In addition, it was 
reported that three other silk mills had been completed in the 
first part of 1966. 


Paper 

The province of Liaoning is the leading producer of machine- 
made paper. There are 21 mills in the province that make paper 
for industrial and domestic use. Mills also operate in Shantung, 
Szechwan and Anhwei Provinces. 

Papermaking is largely a small-scale industry. In Shantung 26 
small mills built during the Great Leap Forward provide for 
rural needs, larger mills operate in Tsinan and Tsingtao. 

Because of the scarcity of timber, local raw materials are used 
wherever possible. Mills in Liaoning Province use reeds, and 
Tsinan produces fine white paper from wheat straw. In Szechwan 
Province sugar refineries use bagasse to make coarse paper for 
general as well as local use. 

Other Products 

A vast number of other products are manufactured, many 
mainly for export use, but others also enjoy a domestic market. 
At the Canton Spring Fair in 1966 electric sewing machines 
with the most modern attachments were displayed. Among other 
manufactured articles exhibited were toys, bicycles, typewriters, 
electric refrigerators, stoves, musical instruments, fans, irons, 
movie projectors and light bulbs. Both grand and upright pianos 
were shown, and the quality was said to have improved since 
1968. 
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Handicrafts 

Craftsmen occupied an important place in the traditional eco¬ 
nomy. Individual peasants made household objects at home; lux¬ 
ury goods, such as enamelware, lacquer, ivory and jade objects, 
were produced by skilled craftsmen who were organized into 
guilds, and peasant women organized cottage industries, pro¬ 
ducing basketwork, weaving, embroidery and pottery to obtain 
additional income. In 1937 it was estimated that 10 million 
people were engaged in handicrafts. 

Since handicraft production was considered a form of capital¬ 
ism and unacceptable to the goals of the Communist Party, 
transformation of the capitalist craftsman into a wage earner 
and the handicraft workshop into a modern industry was begun 
after 1949. 

According to an investigation in 1954, handicrafts of all kinds 
accounted for 25 percent of the gross value of production. About 
90 percent of the gross value of handicraft production originated 
in individual establishments, mainly in rural areas, where peas¬ 
ants carried on crafts on a part-time basis. The most important 
skills were the needle trades, cotton spinning, metal manufac¬ 
turing and the processing of wood and bamboo. Consumer goods 
prevailed over producer goods. 

Socialization of handicrafts was accomplished through a grad¬ 
ual process of collectivization beginning with the joint owner¬ 
ship of tools by groups and ending with handicraft production 
cooperatives, which were then ready to be transformed into 
cooperative factories. In the program of collectivization 90 per¬ 
cent of the individual handicraftsmen were incorporated into 
industrial producers’ cooperatives by 1956, and early in 1957 
the production of cotton cloth by hand weaving at farms was 
forbidden. 

After the establishment of the communes in 1958 and the 
drive to expand small industry, handicraft cooperatives were 
absorbed into communal industries, and the socialization of hand¬ 
icrafts was considered to be achieved. 
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CHAPTER 21 
LABOR 


Aside from lack of investment capital, the labor force has 
for half a century been the major obstacle to rapid industrial¬ 
ization. The country has traditionally had, and continues to 
have, a total labor force far in excess of the number of people 
who can be efficiently utilized, but at the same time there is 
a shortage of skilled personnel in every sector of the economy. 

Productivity is low in all sectors of the economy, especially 
in agriculture where there is an almost perennial underutiliza¬ 
tion of labor ranging from 10 to 20 percent. Even if sufficient 
capital were available to modernize agricultural techniques, it 
would not be possible for the urban labor force to absorb the 
manpower released from agriculture. In point of fact, the policy 
regarding the handling of excess manpower has been just the 
opposite. Those living in the cities for whom employment could 
not be found, including students finishing their studies, have 
been periodically transferred by the millions to the countryside, 
to be absorbed by the already overmanned agricultural labor 
force. One result has been a per capita farm income bordering 
on the absolute subsistence level. 

The economic situation has been further aggravated by a 
number of political factors. Productivity per laborer in agricul¬ 
ture is extremely low, partly because of primitive techniques, low 
motivation and a shortage of skilled and successful farmers. 
Yet, for political reasons, the government has placed its reliance 
upon the poor and lower middle-class peasants who represent the 
least successful and least intelligent element of the rural popu¬ 
lation. The majority of successful fanners have been either killed, 
imprisoned or deprived of land and motivation during the various 
rural purges of 1950, 1954, 1958 and 1964. 

A similar situation prevails in commerce and industry where 
successful entrepreneurs and industrialists have in large numbers 
been imprisoned or intimidated during the various campaigns 
for the suppression of so-called counterrevolutionaries carried 
on every 2 or 3 years since 1952. As a result, most economic 
decisions have been ultimately in the hands of political cadres, 
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who, by and large, possessed neither the specialized skills nor 
a sufficient level of education to make economically sound de¬ 
cisions. 

Throughout the period of the First Five-Year Plan (1953-67) 
there were persistent complaints in the press about misuse of 
badly needed skilled manpower and qualified technical specialists. 
Since 1958 this situation has been aggravated by an almost 
total lack of reliable statistics for planning purposes. Conse¬ 
quently, large numbers of students possessing the skills needed 
in the more specialized branches of the economy have been sent 
into rural areas as simple agricultural laborers. Furthermore, 
in the interests of rooting out so-called bourgeois attitudes and 
instilling proper proletarian habits of thought, many highly 
skilled technicians, engineers and scientists have been required 
to spend considerable time at manual labor and at political 
discussions rather than at tasks which make use of their badly 
needed talents. 

An attempt was made during the Great Leap Forward (1958- 
60) to come to grips with the problem of excess labor. The 
government temporarily employed some 15 million urban work¬ 
ers and from 80 to 100 million peasants to work on various 
projects, mostly related to industry and water conservation. 
With the collapse of the Great Leap Forward in 1960, however, 
the employment situation reverted to what it had been in 1957, 
with perhaps a 100 million persons oscillating between being 
unemployed and being marginally employed, often at make-work 
projects. 

All of its problems and failures notwithstanding, the country 
has made great strides in bringing to many underdeveloped areas 
a relatively high degree of industrialization. For example, before 
1949 only some 8 million persons were employed by the modern 
sector of the economy, whereas by 1964 this number had quad¬ 
rupled to over 32 million. Workers in industry increased from 
about 1 million to perhaps 4 million during the same period. 
Women have been given the opportunity to participate as workers 
and officials on the same level as men. The skills of the average 
factory worker have increased significantly, and his productivity 
went up 55 percent during the First Five-Year Plan. 

Wages and health and retirement pay have increased greatly 
for some 9 million industrial workers, and their working con¬ 
ditions have improved. Urban shanty towns have been largely 
eliminated, and most factory workers have been provided with 
what they consider to be adequate living quarters. Factories 
also provided for the medical care of their workers and paid a 
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large part of the coat of their children’s medical care and 
education. Working hours in most industries have been reduced 
from 12 to 10 or 8, and at least until mid-1966, workers received 
extra pay for extra effort expended, in terms of either quality 
or quantity. Labor union membership has increased from some 
5 million in 1949 to about 21 million in 1966. 

Between 1949 and mid-1966 the most significant tasks per¬ 
formed by the union for the workers were welfare and recrea¬ 
tional activities. Most of the welfare benefits listed in labor 
legislation were administered by the unions. They provided li¬ 
braries and cultural activities, organized athletic events and 
dramatic presentations, operated clubs, dormitories and public 
kitchens, provided facilities for recreation and administered med¬ 
ical programs and retirement pensions. Most of these benefits 
began to be criticized as “bourgeois privileges” after the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution to restore the revolutionary zeal 
of the masses was initiated in 1966. 

The labor unions are composed of industrial proletariat, as 
they may not include craftsmen, shopkeepers or peasants. To be 
recognized as legal, all unions formerly had to belong to the 
All-China Federation of Trade Unions. This federation increased 
its membership from 800,000 in 1945 to 21 million in December 
1966, when it was superseded by the All-China Association of 
Red Revolutionaries. The older organization was a member of 
the Soviet-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions, but 
the new organization was refused recognition by that body when, 
at the December 1966 meeting of its General Council in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, the Chinese union representatives were refused ad¬ 
mission. Whereas the older federation was for all practical pur¬ 
poses the labor arm of the Party, under the control of President 
Liu Shao-ch’i, the All-China Association of Red Revolutionaries 
is under the control of Lin Piao and is believed to be organized 
along military lines as an adjunct to the Red Guards (see ch. 
13, Political Dynamics). 

During most of January 1967 many of the major rail lines in 
North China were paralyzed by the Cultural Revolution, as were 
the principal docking facilities of the country. Many of the 
major factories were affected by apparently spontaneous walk¬ 
outs during the last quarter of 1966 and the first quarter of 1967. 
The immediate cause of some of the walkouts was the introduc¬ 
tion of Red Guard groups into the factories to carry on the 
Cultural Revolution. Some factories resumed operation during 
February and March 1967, manned by inexperienced Red Guards 
or soldiers. Some rail lines during the first few months of 1967 
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were being operated by a group of Red Guard students from the 
Peiping Railways College. 

It appears likely that many of the labor disturbances of 1966-67 
were motivated by both political and economic considerations. 
In the course of the Cultural Revolution during the second half 
of 1966, many factory workers’ wages were lowered and many 
labor leaders were purged. President Liu Shao-ch’i, who was 
under constant attack during this period, had commanded 
strong labor union support for many years. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Before the development of industry most laborers were peas¬ 
ants. The character of land utilization in agriculture permitted 
only the seasonal pursuit of other occupations. Techniques of 
field cultivation required enormous amounts of labor during the 
peak periods at planting and harvest time. Spare time found at 
other periods was used by the farmer and his family to make 
articles for their daily needs and for sale to others in the com¬ 
munity. About 2 months each year were devoted to such local 
handicrafts. Practically every farm family participated in some 
form of home industry, mostly to supplement subsistence earn¬ 
ings of the farm. As the demand for certain products grew, 
however, many craftsmen migrated to urban centers to set up 
small workshops and retail stores. Cities along the eastern sea¬ 
board grew larger, and the craft specialists began to take ad¬ 
vantage of foreign as well as local markets. In 1930 there were an 
estimated 7 million full-time and seasonal handicraft workers 
making articles for the export market. 

Light industry evolved out of this handicraft tradition. Imita¬ 
ting foreign factory owners, native industrialists began to em¬ 
ploy craftsmen in cotton and flour mills, sugar refineries and 
cigarette and match factories. Centers of light industry grew 
in Shanghai and its vicinity in the east, Tientsin in the north, 
Hankow in the center, Canton in the south and Dairen in Man¬ 
churia. The nucleus of the twentieth century labor force was 
formed in turn from the foundation of home industries and 
scattered light industries. The extent of this development can be 
seen in the figures issued by the Nationalist Ministry of In¬ 
dustry, Commerce and Labor in 1930: the industrial labor force 
in the 30 largest industrial cities was 1,251,915; these workers 
constituted an estimated 75 to 85 percent of the national total 
of industrial workers. Thus in the entire nation the labor force 
in industry was approximately 1,660,000. This figure seemed to 
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be inflated, for it included among factory workers small-enter¬ 
prise employees and some craftsmen. A more conservative report 
was made in 1934, giving a total of 521,175 workers. According 
to one estimate, the total number of workers in modern, wholly 
Chinese-owned factories was 181,461 in 1938, of whom 131,628 
were in areas occupied by the Japanese. Another source states 
that 189,537 workers were employed in foreign-owned factories 
in the 1930’s. 

There was some increase in the number of modern industrial 
workers during the Sino-Japanese War of 1937-46. No report is 
available on the size of the labor force in areas occupied by the 
Japanese, but in Free China a labor census of 1943 showed that 
there were 249,067 workers in Chinese-owned factories. Of these 
workers, 105,649 were in Szechwan, 45,904 in Hunan, 23,166 in 
Kwangsi, and 16,088 in Yunnan. A rise in the number of handi¬ 
craftsmen and coolies in the rear areas must have also taken 
place during the mass immigration of people from the coastal 
and central provinces. With the end of the war in 1946 there 
was a further increase in the number of industrial laborers with 
the inclusion of about 300,000 miners and 100,000 factory work¬ 
ers in Manchuria. 

By the end of March 1950, 5 months after the establishment 
of the Communist regime, there were in the country a total of 
8,397,243 industrial and salaried employees. Of these, 4,721,764 
were distributed in the following trades: food, 1,062,968; mer¬ 
chant shipping, 700,000; sales force, 627,300; carriage workers 
(chiefly coolies), 568,548; textiles, 469,085; metalware, 411,340; 
railroads, 410,619; collieries, 335,268; post and telecommunica¬ 
tions, 104,773; and electric power (Northeast China and North 
China only), 31,963. 

The distribution of industries has been uneven. Until 1937 
large concentrations of modern factories could only be found in 
such centers as Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow and other coastal 
ports and inland communications centers. This lopsided geo¬ 
graphic distribution of industrial growth is well illustrated by 
the continuing importance of the area around Shanghai, in¬ 
cluding the cities of Hangchow, Soochow, Wu-hsi, Nan-t’ung, 
and Nanking. According to Communist statistics, this area in 
1954 accounted for 67 percent of the spindles of the cotton 
textile industry and 33 percent of the flour industry. These 
percentages were considerably higher before World War II when 
the heavily industrialized Manchuria was not counted as a part 
of China. The relative lateness of China’s industrialization— 
which took place almost entirely in the twentieth century—had 
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a direct bearing on the growth of labor organizations because 
industrial workers form the backbone of the modern labor union 
movement. The concentration of industrial growth in certain 
areas was also reflected in the labor picture by the faster rate 
of growth of labor organizations in these same areas. Their 
comparatively advanced stage of development was by no means 
typical of the situation in the country as a whole. 

Another significant factor was foreign regulation of Chinese 
industries. The importance of such cities as Shanghai, Tientsin 
and Hankow as industrial centers emphasizes the fact that a 
disproportionately large percentage of the country’s industries 
had been located either inside or in the vicinjty of foreign con¬ 
cessions, which were under the jurisdiction of foreign powers. 
Early industrial enterprises were concentrated in these areas 
because the absence of effective legal protection of corporate 
bodies in China made it hazardous to establish private enter¬ 
prises outside the foreign concessions. This concentration of in¬ 
dustries in the concessions brought into being in these areas such 
necessary services as adequate banking and marketing facilities, 
a cheap source of power (electricity) and a well-developed com¬ 
munications system. As a result, later industrial ventures found 
it advantageous to follow the example of the established in¬ 
dustries in location. Many enterprises in the foreign concessions 
were owned by foreign capital outright, but even native-owned 
enterprises had to operate under foreign laws. Thus the element 
of nationalism was injected into the labor picture. The rising 
national consciousness of the country in the 1920’s helped to 
bring about labor conflicts which were only partly concerned 
with economic issues. The strike in support of the student demon¬ 
stration of May 4, 1919, the Peking-Hankow Railroad strike in 
1923 and the uprisings led by the workers in Hankow and 
Shanghai during the northern expedition of the Nationalists in 
1927 were all manifestations of rising resentment against foreign 
powers among the aroused elements of the laboring masses. 

Perhaps the most important factor was the country’s political 
instability which affected the growth of labor organizations 
throughout most of the present century. Until 1927 local war¬ 
lords made a mockery of the nominal authority of the govern¬ 
ment in Peking. From 1927 to 1937 the authority of the Nation¬ 
alist government was restricted by regional factions internally 
and threatened by Japanese pressure externally. Then came the 
war against Japan, followed immediately by the postwar struggle 
for supremacy between the Nationalists and the Communists, 
culminating in the latter’s triumph in 1949. Throughout those 
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years labor unions were under pressure from one or the other 
of the political factions. Political interference in labor affairs be¬ 
gan well before 1949. 

Since 1914 various laws relating to labor conditions and labor- 
management relations were issued periodically, but they had 
little effect on actual practice. These laws came into existence as 
much to give China the appearance of keeping pace with other 
nations in the matter of an enlightened labor policy as to make 
a genuine attempt to improve the position of the laboring 
masses. Under the pre-Nationalist Peking regime the Miner 
Law was issued in 1914, followed by the Provisional General 
Regulations Concerning Factory Workers in 1923 and the Regu¬ 
lations on Factories in 1927. The Nationalist government issued 
the Factory Act in 1929, the Factory Inspection Act in 1931, 
and the Mine Law in 1936. The ineffectiveness of these laws 
was due primarily to the fact that both the governments in the 
early republican period and the Nationalist government were 
heavily dependent on the support of industrialists and financiers 
and could not afford to antagonize that segment of the society. 
Improvements in working conditions—for example, the reduc¬ 
tion of daily working hours from more than 12 hours to 10 and 
even 8—came largely as the result of strikes or of individual 
cases of benevolent paternalism on the part of private capitalists. 

Early labor unions were organized largely under the guidance 
of the Chinese Communist Party. Before the founding of the 
Communist Party in 1921, the Socialist Party had organized 
several short-lived unions, but it soon lost the initiative to the 
Communists. The latter established a school to train prospective 
labor leaders in 1921 and helped to organize workers’ clubs in 
many centers of modern industry in subsequent years. 

In 1922 the First National Labor Congress convened in Canton, 
and it was reportedly attended by representatives of some 300 
labor unions in 12 cities. Through this congress the Communists 
gained firm control of the labor union movement. With the help 
of the Communist Party, the Federation of Han-yeh-p’ing 
Labor Unions and the Federation of Canton-Hankow Railway 
Workers’ Unions were established in 1922, the Federations of 
Peking-Hankow and Peking-Suiyuan Railway Workers’ Unions 
in 1923, and the National Federation of Railway Workers’ 
Unions and the Union of Shanghai Labor Organizations in 1925. 

In 1925 the Second National Labor Congress met, also in 
Canton. It was called jointly by four Communist-controlled 
unions. The All-China Federation of Labor was set up, with 
headquarters in Canton and branches in Shanghai and Peking, 
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claiming jurisdiction over some 2.8 million organized workers, 
including both industrial and nonindustrial workers. The Fed¬ 
eration called the Third National Labor Congress in 1926, at 
which 502 delegates of 699 labor organizations were present. 
The Fourth National Labor Congress was held in Hankow the 
following year. Shortly afterwards the Communist Party was 
outlawed by the Nationalist government, and the Party and 
the labor movement it led went underground. 

During this earlier period of Communist leadership union 
membership grew from 271,000 in 1923 to ten times this number 
in 1927. These figures covered both industrial and nonindustrial 
workers. Among the latter unions were those of barbers, domestic 
servants, ricksha-pullers and tailors. For industrial workers the 
figure came to 1,529,000 in 1927. 

The union movement suffered a severe setback as a result of 
the Nationalist split with the Communists in 1927. By 1928 
there were only 1,901,000 workers in organized labor, or ap¬ 
proximately 30 percent less than in 1927. This figure was further 
reduced to 364,000 by 1931. The great majority of the labor 
unions under the Nationalist government were craft unions. Up 
to 1935 a total of 846 labor unions (not all of which were in 
operation) had registered with the Ministry of Industry. Of 
this number, 761 were craft and only 95 were industrial unions. 
Most unions apparently resembled the old-fashioned craft guilds 
in organization and function. 

During the war years after 1937 the number of labor unions 
multiplied under government encouragement. At the end of 1942 
there were 4,033 registered labor unions with a total membership 
of 1,053,000. In 1947 these numbers grew to 10,846 and 4,953,000 
respectively. 

Side by side with labor organizations, craft guilds continued 
to exist through 1949. They were organized along the lines of 
various handicrafts such as silk weaving, furniture-making, dye¬ 
ing, etc. The membership of a guild included all masters and 
journeymen of a certain craft within a given locality. The guild 
had the function of regulating wages, settling disputes among the 
members and administering welfare measures such as unemploy¬ 
ment relief and aid to families of deceased members. Some craft 
guilds also had the power of regulating prices and maintaining 
the standards of finished products. Most craft guilds were con¬ 
trolled by a group of officers chosen from the senior and more 
influential members of the guild. While the total number of craft 
guilds has never been determined, they could be found in most 
urban areas. 
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Craft guilds played little part in the growth of modern labor 
organizations, but because labor unions existed only in certain 
localities and in certain industries, the craft guilds fulfilled a 
definite function among workers who were not organized in labor 
unions. Before 1949 most handicraft industries were organized in 
craft guilds and remained outside the labor union movement. In 
Communist China the craft guilds have been replaced by the 
craft cooperatives. 


COMPOSITION AND DISTRIBUTION 

Age, Sex and Geographic Distribution 

According to official declarations, the urban population of the 
country increased from 72 million in 1953 to 130 million in 1963, 
so that about 80 percent of the population was rural at that time. 
During 1967, however, foreign writers estimated that the rural 
population comprised about 85 percent of the total population 
(see ch. 2, Physical Environment and Population). 

Of the 300 to 400 million persons within the economically ac¬ 
tive age group, 45.8 million comprised the nonagricultural work 
force as of 1964 (down from nearly 60 million in 1958). The 
number probably has not increased significantly between 1964 
and 1967, as the economy's capacity to provide nonagricultural 
employment has been steadily decreasing since 1961. 

The proportion of women in the nonagricultural labor force 
during 1946 was officially stated as one in five. The greatest con¬ 
centration was in the textile industry where they made up 55 
percent of the total. 

As of 1967 the nonagricultural work force was still concentrated 
in the two dozen or so major cities on the eastern seaboard and 
in Manchuria, where modern commerce and industry were origin¬ 
ally developed by Europeans and Japanese. Nevertheless, signi¬ 
ficant centers of industrial, mining and petroleum activity have 
been established in Kansu, Szechwan and Sinkiang (see ch. 18, 
Character and Structure of the Economy). 

Migration, on a large scale, has been occurring for decades be¬ 
tween urban and rural areas. Migration into towns appears to 
be constant (at the rate of at least several hundred thousand 
per year), while forced transfer of millions to the countryside 
occurs sporadically. A total of 50 million persons were forcibly 
transferred to rural areas during 1961 and 1962, according to 
foreign correspondents in Peiping. Smaller forced migrations to 
the countryside were officially admitted during 1955 and 1957. 
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Economic Sectors 

Of the 45.8 million persons employed outside of agriculture in 
1964, an estimated 15.6 million (one-third of the total) were 
not classified as either workers or employees but as belonging to 
what was called the traditional sector of the economy. Of the 
15.6 million, 6 million were engaged in handicrafts, 5 million in 
a combination of traditional trade, traditional transport and the 
food and drink industry, 2 million in fishing, 1.4 million in the 
practice of Chinese medicine and public health, 0.5 million in 
salt extraction and 0.5 million in services. Rural credit coopera¬ 
tives employed 0.2 million. 

The size of the traditional sector has fluctuated widely. In 1950 
it included 22 million persons. During the socialization drive of 
1956, it was reduced by 5 million persons. During the Great 
Leap Forward in 1958, it was further reduced by another 4.5 
million persons. By 1964, however, it was back to the level of 1957. 

No precise figures are available for the modern sector of the 
economy past 1957, but the 1967 figures are worth reporting be¬ 
cause that year was in many ways similar to 1966 (see ch. 18, 
Character and Structure of the Economy). Out of a total non- 
agricultural work force of 39.7 million, industry employed 7.9 
million; trade, food and drink, 7.8 million; transport and com¬ 
munications, 4.4 million; education, health and cultural affairs, 
3.2 million; capital construction, 1.9 million; government adminis¬ 
tration, 1.7 million; and mass organizations, 1.2 million. It is 
probable that the size of the modern sector had reverted to the 
1957 level by 1966, after having increased by 15 million during 
1958. 


CHARACTERISTICS 

Labor Planning and Employment Level 

Planning for employment and rational distribution of the labor 
force has been hampered by the absence of reliable statistical 
data. During the Great Leap Forward (1958-60) this problem 
was compounded by increasing pressure on economists and sta¬ 
tisticians to produce data in keeping with the thoughts of Mao 
Tse-tung. As a result, most statistical information regarding em¬ 
ployment and technical skills that was published was more useful 
for propaganda than for planning purposes. For example, during 
the so-called reforms of statistical work imposed by the Party dur¬ 
ing 1958, professional statistical workers were sent to do manual 
labor in factories and fields while statistical work was handled 
by their subordinates under direct Party supervision. The quality 
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of statistical work and analysis has deteriorated still further 
since 1963. 

Although high levels of unemployment and lack of opportunity 
to utilize specialized skills are not new, the expectations of the 
generation of students finishing their studies in the 1960’s have 
been raised by official propaganda. Consequently there has been 
disillusionment and frustration among intelligent and educated 
young people who, for lack of appropriate job opportunities, are 
sent to the countryside to perform agricultural labor on a per¬ 
manent basis. According to a leader of the Youth Corps, 40 
million youngsters finishing their studies were sent to the country¬ 
side between 1950 and 1964. Many of these were raised in the 
major urban centers, especially Shanghai, and have felt considera¬ 
ble bewilderment and confusion at being required to work and 
live in a rural environment. 

Even during the 1952-57 period, when the best economic plan¬ 
ning was done, there were serious shortcomings in the planning 
for nonagricultural employment. While the increment to the urban 
labor force was at least 1.8 million persons annually, nonagricul¬ 
tural employment increased at no more than 1.4 million jobs per 
year, leaving an annual job gap of at least 400,000. 

Forced transfer of unemployed persons to the countryside has 
created additional problems, as there has almost always been an 
excess of labor in rural China. Students and others of urban 
origin who are settled among villagers are not normally made to 
feel welcome by the latter. Even during the relatively prosperous 
period of the First Five-Year Plan (1953-57), there was an under¬ 
utilization of rural labor ranging from 10 to 15 percent. In some 
areas the rural labor force was without gainful employment on 
35 percent of all workdays. Between 1963 and 1965 there were 
official reports indicating that in many areas men and women 
were called for work only once every 2 and 3 days respectively. 

Skills, Training and Productivity 

There was in 1967 a shortage of skilled workers nearly every¬ 
where. With rare exceptions productivity continued to be low 
because of primitive methods and crude equipment. There were 
also serious problems of illiteracy and low morale. Although nearly 
the entire educational system had, until mid-1966, been geared to 
the needs of the economy, it had many serious shortcomings. 
Principal among these was lack of sufficient education or skills 
among the teaching personnel (see ch. 8, Education). 

During the First Five-Year Plan (1953-57) the various gov¬ 
ernment ministries were made responsible for training some 
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920,000 skilled workers. Priority was given to the needs of heavy 
industry, petroleum, machine building and railroads. Some 140 
technical training schools were said to have been established. 
During 1962 a part-time training program was established which 
had an enrollment of about 90 million adults. The size of this 
program was subsequently reduced through greater selectivity of 
students with an emphasis on political criteria. 

In many sectors of the economy, productivity has been seri¬ 
ously hampered by political factors. Highly skilled technicians 
and experts have had to defer to the judgment of the political 
cadres who rarely had a high level of education. Weekly—often 
daily—meetings, called for purposes of political discussion, have 
also lowered worker morale and affected productivity. During 
early 1967 many industries were paralyzed, in some cases for 
weeks, by worker resistance to the demands of the Great Prole¬ 
tarian Cultural Revolution and of its Red Guards (see ch. 13, 
Political Dynamics; ch. 1, General Character of the Society). 

The lack of modern technical skills is being at least partially 
overcome through purchases of foreign industrial plants. Accom¬ 
panying these are Japanese, German, British, French and Italian 
engineers and technicians who are under contract to train Chinese 
counterparts to operate them. Before 1960 some 1,400 Soviet tech¬ 
nicians and engineers supplied this need, but they were all called 
home because of the ideological and political disagreement be¬ 
tween Communist China and the Soviet Union. 

Women 

There was a significant proportional increase of women in the 
labor force between 1958 and 1963. As of 1964 the total number 
of women employees and workers was officially claimed to have 
been 6.5 million. Within the nonagricultural work force they com¬ 
prised about 20 percent of the total. 

During 1958, at the height of the Great Leap Forward, some 
73 million rural women (about half the total in the economically 
active age group) were allegedly mobilized for agricultural and 
conservation tasks. Another 6 or 7 million were put to work in 
communal nurseries and a roughly equal number in communal 
messhalls. At the beginning of 1959 the Ministry of Labor esti¬ 
mated it could still mobilize another 20 million women. 

While women receive pay equal to that of men performing 
similar tasks and appear to be in no way discriminated against 
in promotion policies, their proportion within the labor force has 
probably not increased significantly since 1964. Some Party offi¬ 
cials believe that women workers and cadres should be persuaded 
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to give up their jobs because of the overall employment problem. 

Some foreign visitors have the impression the women workers 
are enthusiastic about the job opportunities available to them in 
industry, and that they are more favorably disposed than men 
toward the government because of this. There are large modern 
textile factories which are managed entirely by women. 

Women employed by the modern sector of the economy are by 
law entitled to 56 days off in case of childbirth and to additional 
time off thereafter for nursing. 

INCENTIVES AND CONTROLS 
Labor Legislation 

The most important labor legislation is contained in the Labor 
Union Law of June 1950. Also significant are the Labor In¬ 
surance Regulations as amended in January 1953, the Outline of 
Labor Regulations for State-Operated Enterprises of May 1954, 
the Regulations on Factory Safety and Sanitation of May 1956 
and the Provisional Regulations on Retirement as amended in 
February 1958. 

Labor and social welfare legislation is generally as advanced 
and comprehensive as that in the most industrialized nations, but, 
in practice, coverage is limited to a relatively small elite of in¬ 
dustrial workers (9 million in 1960). Furthermore, the provi¬ 
sions dealing with hours, safety, rest and recreation tend to be 
ignored during the drives to meet production quotas and the 
emulation campaigns organized by the unions. 

In theory, the Ministry of Labor, in conjunction with the 
unions, enforces all labor legislation. In practice, what enforce¬ 
ment takes place occurs through Party channels. Furthermore, 
since 1954 the Ministry of Justice and the People’s Procurator 
General’s Office have been responsible for punishing such so-called 
economic offenses as worker negligence, sabotage of production, 
absenteeism and failure to observe operational regulations. Work¬ 
ers charged with any of the above have usually been found guilty 
by “comrade tribunals” and given prison sentences. 

Working and Living Conditions 

For industrial laborers working hours are fixed at 8 to 10 a 
day, with the provision that they can be reduced or increased 
by agreement between the laborers and management. In no case 
is the working day to exceed 12 hours. A staggered 6-day week 
is normal for industry and most activities within the modern 
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sector of the economy. Peasants are to be guaranteed 8 hours of 
sleep per night, except during harvesting, and are to receive 2 
days off per month. There appear to be no regulations governing 
hours or working conditions of those within the traditional sector 
of the economy. 

Most workers in industry, railroads, shipping and construc¬ 
tion are protected by programs of accident, sickness and dis¬ 
ability insurance as well as by programs for retirement pensions 
and maternity benefits, all at the expense of the economic concern 
employing them. Full wages are paid to victims of work-related 
accidents during their period of disability, and retirement pen¬ 
sions, in amounts varying from 50 to 70 percent of wages, are 
paid beginning at age 50 for women and 60 for men. Agricultural 
laborers are theoretically eligible for similar benefits, but, in prac¬ 
tice, this occurs only in model communes and on a few state 
farms. The average agricultural production team can barely man¬ 
age to meet the quotas for required delivery to state purchasing 
agencies out of which it seldom earns income beyond the mini¬ 
mum necessary for the daily sustenance of team members. Work¬ 
ers in the modern sector likewise receive free medical care and 
partly subsidized schooling for their children (at the expense of 
the economic concern employing them). Peasants and those em¬ 
ployed in the traditional sector are not entitled to such benefits. 

Housing, varying from modern two- or three-room apartments 
in attractive surroundings to mud-walled huts, is available to 
most factory workers and their dependents. Such housing is sup¬ 
plied either free of charge or at a nominal fee sometimes not 
exceeding 2 yuan per month (for value of the yuan, see Glossary). 
Housing is likewise subsidized by the factory rather than by the 
government directly. 


Wages 

Wages and other economic incentives have been combined in 
varying proportions with nonmaterial incentives such as ideo¬ 
logical appeals, intimidation, group pressures, the awarding of 
special honors and possibility of achieving elite status. During 
the First Five-Year Plan emphasis was placed on economic in¬ 
centives. During the Great Leap Forward the roll of material in¬ 
centives was greatly diminished in relation to the emphasis on 
nonmaterial factors. From 1962 until mid-1966 economic incen¬ 
tives were again being stressed but when the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution began, they were once more de-emphasized 
(see ch. 1, General Character of the Society; ch. 18, Character 
and Structure of the Economy). 

As of early 1966, before the Cultural Revolution began, a la- 
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borer in the modern sector of the nonagricultural work force 
could be earning a basic wage of between 35 and 110 yuan per 
month, depending on skill level, length of employment and polit¬ 
ical factors. In addition, productivity bonuses, quality points and 
other wage supplements increased his basic wage by at least 20 
percent. Most modern sector workers were ranked in accordance 
with an eight-grade pattern in which the most skilled worker 
would receive a basic wage three times that of the least skilled 
worker in the same factory. There was some uniformity among 
enterprises in the same economic branch in the same locality, but 
on a countrywide basis there was a significant wage disparity 
among the various branches of the economy and in different parts 
of the country. In general, mining, metallurgical industries, elec¬ 
tric utilities, heavy machine manufacturing companies, the arma¬ 
ments industry and the chemical industry paid the highest wages. 
Food processing and light industry usually paid considerably 
less. Wages were highest in Manchuria, Shanghai and other 
traditional manufacturing centers in the east and northeast and 
lowest in the northwest and southwest. 

The income of agricultural workers, other than the small num¬ 
ber employed on state farms, was received in accordance with 
the result of the harvest rather than in proportion to the hours 
worked. Each production team (usually 20 to 30 families) was 
held responsible for the delivery to the state purchasing agents 
of a specific amount of grain or other produce; quotas were set 
according to the normal productivity in a good year, and the 
price paid was considerably lower than the market price. The 
money received from the agent for the portion delivered to him, 
together with whatever remained of the crop after forced delivery 
to the agent, was used by the production team to purchase seed, 
meet production costs and provide subsistence for all team mem¬ 
bers and their families. If anything remained, small percentages 
were set aside for working capital, for emergency stores and for 
the social welfare funds. The rest was divided among the mem¬ 
bers of the team in proportion to the labor each had contributed 
during the year. In practice, this amount was usually far too 
small to provide a meaningful incentive for the peasant. As a 
result peasants took every opportunity to cultivate their own 
private plots or to follow some other sideline occupation which 
would bring a reward more closely correlated with the effort 
expended (see ch. 19, Agriculture). 

Throughout 1966, as well as on a number of previous occasions, 
there was significant protest and much discussion in the press 
about the fact that an unskilled factory worker earned a wage 
that was vastly larger than that which could be earned by a 
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peasant even in a prosperous area; only on model Communes 
(maintained as propaganda showpieces near the larger cities) 
could an agricultural worker earn a wage comparable to that of 
the lowest paid factory worker. Considerable discontent was also 
caused by the relatively high wage levels of political cadres. As 
of 1966 these ranged from a low of 45 yuan a month to a high 
of well over 400. The discontent was aggravated by the fact that 
political cadres usually did little productive work and generally 
had little education and no specialized skill. 

After the Cultural Revolution got under way, economic in¬ 
centives were denounced as being a decadent manifestation of 
revisionism. Far from instituting measures that would raise the 
living standards of the peasants, during late 1966 workers were 
deprived of all wage supplements and, by various means, were in¬ 
duced to take cuts in wages which, in some instances, amounted 
to 60 percent of their income. 

Nonmaterial Incentives 

In keeping with their low wage policy, required for the capital 
accumulation necessary for rapid industrialization, Party leaders 
have since 1953 relied heavily on nonmaterial incentives in in¬ 
dustry and agriculture. To the extent that wages have been used 
as incentives, this has been considered a compromise with prin¬ 
ciple and a necessary deference to remnants of bourgeois atti¬ 
tudes among peasants and workers. 

In use of nonmaterial incentives, positive offers of reward 
have been predominant. They have usually been coupled, however, 
with stated or implied penalties for noncompliance. For example, 
it may be made clear that recalcitrants will be subjected to “re¬ 
form through labor” unless a positive attitude is demonstrated 
(see ch. 22, Forced Labor). 

Among positive incentives, the most important have been based 
on stimulating the desire for recognition and the desire to be a 
valued member of the group with which the worker is most 
closely identified. The competition motive has been used in con¬ 
junction with the cooperative one. Whenever possible, the desire 
to excel has been channeled into team competition. When the in¬ 
dividual workers have been given recognition for excelling in 
production, care has been taken to ensure that this would elicit 
responses of admiration and identification rather than of envy 
or resentment on the part of their comrades. Honors have been 
bestowed upon workers, not as individuals, but as representatives 
of their particular branch, section or work team. Special recog¬ 
nition has also been given to groups which produced more than 
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their share of “model workers” or “labor heroes.” Medals, gold 
stars, red flags and other symbols denoting unusually fine individ¬ 
ual performance have been displayed in such a way as to reflect 
favorably upon the group to which the honored worker belongs. 

Among the most frequently used cooperative incentives have 
been meetings during which workers have been made to feel that 
their opinions and advice were badly needed. The purpose is to 
induce the workers to identify with the goals of the productive 
enterprise. Discussions at such meetings have usually been guided 
by Party cadres who take steps to ensure that the conclusions 
reached are identical, or at least compatible, with previously de¬ 
termined Party policy. 

In some branches of the economy workers have been divided 
into equal teams which compete in production in the manner of 
athletic league contests. Detailed results of such competitions 
have been given prompt and prominent publicity so that the 
workers in an enterprise are always kept aware of the league 
standing of any team or individual. 

Occasionally “labor heroes” and “model workers” have been 
given expense-paid tours of the country during which their ex¬ 
ploits have been given the broadest possible publicity. On occa¬ 
sion, individuals or group winners of emulation contests have 
been given the honor of welcoming foreign dignitaries, of travel¬ 
ing abroad or of appearing in public with Mao Tse-tung. 

STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF LABOR UNIONS 

Communist labor unions are instruments of the government 
and the Party. Labor unions carry out the national production 
plan and control the life of the workers and their families. They 
are schools of Communism, spheres of Party influence and propa¬ 
ganda pipelines from the Party to the masses. 

Structure 

The organization of labor unions is regulated by the Labor 
Union Law of the People’s Republic of China, promulgated in 
June 1950. Labor unions are deflned as “voluntary popular orga¬ 
nizations of the working class.” All skilled and unskilled workers 
living wholly or largely on wages are eligible for union member¬ 
ship, whether or not they are in the service of a permanent em¬ 
ployer. Only industrial unions may be organized under this law. 
All labor unions must be approved by the proper governmental 
authorities. 

The All-China Federation of Trade Unions was administered 
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by an Executive Committee elected by the National Labor Con¬ 
gress. The Executive Committee consisted of a chairman, 3 vice 
chairmen, 24 members of its Presidium, 99 members and 42 
alternate members. In Many 1963 Liu Shao-ch’i was elected honor¬ 
ary chairman. Under the Executive Committee there were de¬ 
partments of organization, propaganda, production, wages, labor 
insurance housing and living, labor protection, women workers, 
international liaison, finance and general affairs. Directly under 
the supervision of the Executive Committee were also the Work¬ 
ers’ Press, the Workers’ Daily Office, the Cadres Training School 
of the All-China Federation of Trade Unions, the Bureau of 
Labor-Insurance Collective projects, the Policy Research Insti¬ 
tute and the Private Enterprises working committee. 

The National Labor Congress met once every 4 years; the na¬ 
tional assemblies of the various industrial unions, once every 3 
years; the federations of labor and the various industrial unions 
in counties and cities met once a year. Meetings of labor unions 
as well as their internal organization were regulated by the su¬ 
pervising provincial federations of labor. 

The working components of labor organizations were the basic- 
level unions. According to the regulations governing the orga¬ 
nization of the basic-level labor union issued by the All-China 
Federation of Trade Unions in August 1950, a basic-level union 
could be an organization in a factory, a mine, a shop, a farm, a 
government department or a school where 25 or more persons 
were employed. Organizations where 500 or more persons are em¬ 
ployed could establish basic-level union committees in various 
departments and workshops of a single organization. Under a 
basic-level union committee, subcommittees and work groups 
could be established in accordance with the needs of the work 
assigned to the basic-level trade union. A model basic-level trade 
union committee, as outlined by Chou Ping-k’un, chief of the 
Department of Organization of the Shanghai Federation of La¬ 
bor, consisted of 12 subcommittees and 45 work groups. 

The structure of labor unions above the basic level was clearly 
set forth in the Charter of the All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions. They were organized along both territorial and indus¬ 
trial lines, in a manner corresponding to the local government 
system. In each province, city, county and town there was a fed¬ 
eration of labor which had jurisdiction over all basic-level orga¬ 
nizations (local unions) in the town through their membership 
meetings. The assembly of a county was elected by the assemblies 
of federations of the several towns within the county. The as¬ 
semblies of cities were probably elected in the same way. The 
assemblies of all the county and city federations within a province 
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elected the assembly of the provincial federation, and the as¬ 
semblies of federations of all provinces and cities independent 
of provincial control elected the National Congress of Labor 
which, in turn, elected the All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions as its executive organ. The provincial, city, county and 
town committees were elected by their respective assemblies. 

All basic-level organizations in one industry were grouped to¬ 
gether in an "industrial labor-union organization," consisting of 
an overall national union plus one in each town, county, city and 
province. Each union had an assembly as its organ of power and 
a committee as its executive organ. These were elected in a man¬ 
ner similar to that described for the local federation of labor. 

The Charter of the All-China Federation of Trade Unions listed 
the following sources of income: registration fees of new mem¬ 
bers, which amounted to 1 percent of the last monthly wages of 
each new member; membership fees, which were 1 percent of the 
monthly wages of each member; payments of the employers, 
which were 2 percent of each month’s total wages paid to all of 
their employees (1.5 percent of each month’s total wages of all 
workers had to be used for cultural and educational activities); 
incomes from cultural, athletic and other activities of the labor 
unions; subsidies from the government, if any. All expenditures 
of the labor unions had to be properly budgeted and audited, the 
procedures for which were prescribed in special regulations by 
the All-China Federation of Trade Unions. 

On October 31, 1960, the National Trade Union Financial 
Conference passed a set of provisional regulations concerning 
treasuries of the labor unions, which was immediately approved 
by the All-China Federation of Trade Unions. These regulations 
authorized the Federation to ask the People’s Bank of China to 
act as the general treasury and to establish branches in the var¬ 
ious local government units. All the funds of the labor unions 
had to be deposited in the designated treasuries. 

In theory, labor unions were the representatives of the work¬ 
ers and are to protect and further the workers’ interest. In prac¬ 
tice, the principal function of the unions was the enforcement 
of Party policies. One former chief of the labor movement stated 
“Trade unions must accept the leadership of the Party. This is 
the first rule of Heaven. ... It is not permissible to express 
dissatisfaction with the Party either openly among the members 
or at trade union meetings.” 

Strikes, termed sabotage, were strictly forbidden, and unions 
played no part in negotiating wage rates, as these were deter¬ 
mined by the authorities and not subject to discussion. Neverthe¬ 
less, when worker discontent reached a high enough pitch, wide- 
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spread strikes occurred. This happened on a significant scale in 
1956-57 and again in 1966-67. 

What the effect of the establishment of the All-China Asso¬ 
ciation of Red Revolutionaries during the Cultural Revolution 
would have on the future functioning of labor unions was un¬ 
clear in early 1967. 
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CHAPTER 22 
FORCED LABOR 


In Communist China the forced labor system is a powerful 
weapon used to require compliance with all governmental pol¬ 
icies and directives. It has constantly been used as a threat and as 
punishment against those out of favor with the regime. In the 
first few years millions of persons were sentenced to perform 
forced labor, and since then various governmental indoctrination 
campaigns have added hundreds of thousands more to the labor 
force. 

Even though the government’s primary purpose of placing 
nonconformists into places of confinement has been for indoctri¬ 
nation and remolding, the great economic usefulness of such per¬ 
sons has been appreciated and used. Governmental development 
plans have integrated the use of forced labor and recognized the 
economic advantage of such unpaid labor. 

The Communists have made extensive use of other forms of 
compulsion in building up the labor force, particularly that part 
required to perform large-scale governmental projects. The enor¬ 
mous water control projects employed huge masses of laborers 
made up in part of forced labor groups of political prisoners, 
even though the bulk of the labor forces was usually made up of 
peasants more or less conscripted for the job. 

One of the purposes of the establishment of the commune sys¬ 
tem in 1958 was to marshal efficiently large labor gangs for these 
extensive projects. Although the peasants employed, unlike the 
prison labor, were given labor points which entitled them to 
share in the agricultural output of the commune just as those 
peasants who worked exclusively at farming, they had little choice 
as to how they were to be employed. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM 

A statement made by Mao Tse-tung on July 31, 1949, and 
Article 7 of the Common Program are generally cited as signaling 
the inauguration of corrective labor in Communist China. This 
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does not mean that the Chinese Communists did not use corrective 
labor before 1949. For instance, at the close of the first Chinese 
Soviet Republic in 1934, Mao Tse-tung announced that his gov¬ 
ernment was “reforming” its convicts by teaching them “labor 
discipline.” In 1934 the eligible prisoners were probably few, 
since at that time it was more to the advantage of the Commu¬ 
nists to kill than to jail their captives. This general policy in force 
throughout the Yenan period during World War II, lasted until 
the late 1940’s (see ch. 27, The Armed Forces). 

The idea of making political enemies work, instead of killing 
them, was first suggested in January 1948. “We should regard 
the ‘landlords’ and 'rich peasants’ as the country’s labor force and 
compel them to seek self-redemption through work,” said one 
Communist leader. The idea appears to have first been put into 
effect on a major scale in the “old liberated” area of Manchuria. 
Eyewitnesses related that in this area adjacent to the Soviet 
Union, the Chinese Communists, from 1948 on, compelled prison¬ 
ers to do all kinds of industrial work. The principle of corrective 
labor was officially announced for all of mainland China in Octo¬ 
ber 1949. The first large corrective labor camp south of the Great 
Wall, the Ch’ing-ho Farm near Peiping, was set up in the spring 
of 1950. The earliest directives dealing with corrective labor seem 
to have been the “Regulations for the Suppression of Counter¬ 
revolutionary Activities” issued jointly on July 23, 1950, by the 
Government Administration Council and the Supreme Court. 

In his 1949 statement Mao Tse-tung named landlords, bureau¬ 
cratic capitalists and “the reactionary clique of the Nationalist 
Party” as those who must be forced to correct themselves through 
labor. Military and civilian representatives of the Nationalist 
government and the bureaucratic capitalists were the primary 
targets; wherever land reform was started, landlords were singled 
out as dangerous economic and social enemies. This is clear from 
the “Provisional Regulations Governing the Punishment of Law- 
Breaking Landlords,” issued first in East China and then in Cen¬ 
tral and South China in September and November 1950, respec¬ 
tively. The two sets of regulations prescribed forced labor as a 
major form of punishment. 

On December 16, 1963 the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party passed a resolution ordering collectivization on 
a large scale. In the summer of 1954, when Chou En-lai was 
predicting that within 3 years over one-half of the cultivated 
land would be pooled in cooperatives, the government institu¬ 
tionalized its policy on corrective labor by issuing the detailed 
“Regulations on Reform through Labor,” together with “Provi¬ 
sional Measures Concerning the Release of Prisoners.” These 
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regulations, which were prepared with the assistance of Soviet 
legal experts, were a convenient means for intimidating and para¬ 
lyzing businessmen who were upset by the rapidly advancing 
movement of nationalization. They became a powerful weapon 
for subduing workers who were reluctant to accept the increas¬ 
ingly heavy yoke of a semimilitary labor discipline. Primarily, 
however, they enabled the Communist government to take care 
of the new counterrevolutionaries, the recalcitrant peasants— 
those who still tilled their land individually and had already 
joined the producers’ cooperatives. 

Step by step, corrective labor was extended to all classes of 
mainland China, including the ruling party and its bureauc¬ 
racy. Members of secret societies and distrusted religious orga¬ 
nizations, especially Catholics and Taoists, were frequently perse¬ 
cuted and sentenced to forced labor. 

During the first years of Communist rule many officers and 
officials of the Nationalist regime, former political functionaries, 
members of the Youth Corps of the Nationalist Party and many 
landlords were sent to corrective labor institutions. In 1962 the 
Three-anti and Five-anti drives led to the arrest of considerable 
numbers of businessmen and corrupt, deviating officials, many of 
whom according to the law, were sentenced to corrective labor 
(see ch. 3, Historical Setting). 

The Three-anti campaign also netted numerous high-ranking 
Communists. Those who had been purged for one reason or an¬ 
other were confined to prisons and camps. Sentences against cor¬ 
rupt or deviating Communists continued to be meted out after 
the campaign was over. 

In September 1964, when the government published “Regula¬ 
tions on Reform through Labor,” the Peiping press reported that 
more than 83 percent of the prisoners had been participating in 
some productive activity, such as agriculture, forestry and the 
construction of roads, railroads or water conservation works. 
The prisoners included persons awaiting trial as well as those 
already sentenced. 

In 1967, after the intellectuals and students had criticized the 
government during the One Hundred Flowers Campaign, out of 
1.7 million persons checked by the police, 100,000 were sentenced 
to be reformed by forced labor, and doubtless a large number of 
those not sentenced at that time were later required to perform 
periods of forced labor in the countryside. 

During the Great Leap Forward of 1958-60 and the attendant 
formation of the rural communes a total of over 100 million per¬ 
sons were reported by sources in Taiwan to have been employed 
in the gigantic water conservation program undertaken. A hard 
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core of this force was made up of prison labor gangs which could 
be transferred at will from one area to another. 

After the failure of the Great Leap, when emphasis was placed 
on agriculture, large numbers of urban workers and students 
were sent into the countryside to work side by side with the 
peasants. Although many of them were volunteers, most were 
subjected to considerable pressure. A 1960 report from Tsinan 
university stated that the students about to go on vacation “with 
one accord or nearly 1 ’ abandoned their plans and supported the 
Party appeal to go to the country to help the farmers. In 1962 
Chou En-lai flew into Urumchi, Sinkiang, to confer with a group 
of students from middle-class families in Shanghai who had been 
sent out to colonize the northwest. In 1966 youths who had re¬ 
turned to Shanghai from Sinkiang were being forceably returned. 
Much of the colonization was not entirely voluntary. 

NUMBERS OF FORCED LABORERS 

A report from Taiwan affirms that as of June 1952 there was 
at least one forced labor camp in each of the 2,000 counties on 
mainland China and that the total population of these camps 
was 8,020,000 persons divided as follows: Manchuria, 1,100,000; 
North China, 1,700,000; Northwest, 2,430,000; Southwest, 310,- 
000; East, 1,850,000 and Central and South, 630,000. 

A report of February 10, 1955, published by the Secretary of 
the United Nations and the International Labor Organization 
(ILO), stated that there were in Communist China “20 to 25 
millions in regular permanent camps.” The suggested total of 25 
million includes not only persons detained in permanent camps, 
but also 3 million victims of disasters used as slave laborers 
(especially victims of floods who, instead of being given relief, 
were made to work on railroad constructions together with tem¬ 
porarily drafted corvSe laborers); and 1.5 million persons who 
were committed to forced labor in the regular prisons and camps 
of Communist China from 1949 through 1954. In Tibet in 1960 
more than 90,000 Tibetans were stripped of their lamahood and 
forced to work in labor gangs. 

A 1965 report from Taiwan stated that the number of inmates 
in forced labor camps since the Communist takeover totaled 90 
million persons. Such a total would have to contain all persons 
sent by the Party from urban areas to reform themselves by 
labor even for a short period. 

Methods and Conditions of Work 

The mass of the adult prisoners was divided into two major 
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groups: counterrevolutionaries and other major criminals "unfit 
for labor outside the prison” are made to work under strict su¬ 
pervision in jail; counterrevolutionaries and other criminals “fit 
for labor outside the prison” are put under the jurisdiction of 
corrective labor corps. The task of the reformatory labor corps 
was to organize the prisoners for systematic productive work 
in agriculture, industry and reconstruction programs and to im¬ 
part political education in coordination with productive labor. 
The Minister of Public Security, who was in charge of the forced 
labor program, stressed the importance of this category by call¬ 
ing it “the main type and most appropriate form of organized 
production by criminal labor.” 

Work hours were long. The 1954 regulations prescribed that the 
labor day shall as a rule last from 9 to 10 hours and in seasonal 
production up to 12 hours. The prisoners worked under rigid 
discipline. The corrective labor force was divided into divisions, 
regiments, battalions, companies and platoons. Small units were 
organized under a system of mutual guarantee and punishment 
so that no prisoner dared escape for fear of making his fellows 
suffer. The laborers were marched to work under strict disci¬ 
pline and were beaten if they infringed the rules. Almost without 
exception ex-prisoners who have escaped from Communist China 
have complained about beatings suffered during and after work. 
At a farm in eastern China escapees reported the laborers 
“worked like draft animals, each plough was drawn by four to 
six men and laggards were whipped.” As recently as 1966 in 
Sinkiang prisoners were observed chained together, rolling huge 
boulders while clearing a road into the mountains. 

Not only can teams of forced laborers be moved at will from 
project to project, but also the output of such labor has been 
high. In the houses of detention prisoners with short sentences 
are placed together with prisoners awaiting trial. To improve 
their chances of acquittal or to obtain a light sentence, these 
latter may be expected to toil unsparingly. The sentenced prison¬ 
ers, if they do not wish to be considered shirkers and saboteurs, 
have to keep up with them. 

In the hard labor prisons those who have been given suspended 
death sentences are the pacemakers. While prisoners awaiting 
trial work for their freedom, prisoners with suspended sentences 
work for their lives. The prisoners with life sentences have no 
choice but to match those whose chances of life or death depend 
on the effort they put into their slave work. 

One of the few independent foreigners permitted to visit a 
Peiping prison was the British trade union leader, H. Eamshaw. 
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He reported that he saw prisoners who had been sentenced to 
short terms, life terms and suspended death penalties. The mem¬ 
bers of the last group, he was told, could redeem themselves 
through labor, but they were to be executed if their work did not 
give satisfaction. All prisoners, he also reported, were working at 
full stretch for 9 hours a day, and they worked madly. Earnshaw 
was stunned, watching what in some cases must have been a 
marathon against death. “We have never seen human beings 
working at such a pace,” he observed. 

Silence is required of all laborers. Many former inmates of 
prisons and camps remember with bitterness how they were for¬ 
bidden to talk to one another during working hours and often 
also at other times. 

There is one major exception to the rule requiring silence. The 
prisoners are assembled at the end of the workday in study groups 
to discuss their life, labor and learning for at least an hour. 
These study groups are the main training device of the pre¬ 
scribed political and ideological education to get prisoners “to 
confess their guilt, recognize their criminality and eliminate their 
criminal thoughts.” This “educational process” is bulwarked by 
continuing attempts to make convicts furnish “information on 
counterrevolutionary organizations and activities inside and out- 
side the institution.” No matter whether ideological remolding 
achieves its goal or not—occasionally, the Communists themselves 
admit the superficiality of their approach—the mass of the prison¬ 
ers feign acceptance and pretend to be made into new men. 

Out of the many persons sentenced to corrective labor, a few 
died, and many are still detained. Others completed their term 
and were released, but the bulk of these released prisoners were 
prevented from rejoining the ranks of ordinary citizens. While 
some ex-convicts, who have a home and work to return to sepa¬ 
rate themselves from their former place of detention, others 
“elect” to stay within the camp administration, and still others 
are "registered” by the Ministry of Justice for work there or 
elsewhere. This last group comprises persons who are homeless, 
without any prospect of employment or in sparsely populated 
areas where their settlement is desirable. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE 
CHAPTER 23 


Domestic trade in 1966 was carried on through a system of 
state trading agencies, state stores and supply and marketing co¬ 
operatives. Although ostensibly voluntary associations, supply and 
marketing cooperatives were, in fact, agencies for the implemen¬ 
tation of state trading plans. Regional fairs and commodity ex¬ 
changes, also state controlled, added to marketing facilities. The 
existence of the rural free market, where peasants could exchange 
surplus commodities, was in question. 

Trading institutions were organized at all levels. Their func¬ 
tions were frequently obscure and overlapping, and because of 
duplications, operations were cumbersome and inefficient. 

Since the beginning of the Communist regime in 1949 whole¬ 
sale and retail trade had been brought under state control and 
private trading institutions eliminated. The middleman had dis¬ 
appeared from the trading chain. Prices were fixed by state 
agencies rather than by the interplay of market forces. 

To ensure the supply of agricultural products to industry and 
urban food markets, a system of contracts was inaugurated under 
which the government became the only purchaser of basic prod¬ 
ucts. To control demand as well as supply, rationing of basic 
consumers’ goods was initiated in 1963, and prices of unrationed 
but scarce goods were fixed at artificially high levels. Although 
measures taken by the state were reasonably successful in estab¬ 
lishing the flow of commodities to industry and urban areas, 
they were less than successful in establishing the flow of produc¬ 
tion and household necessities to the countryside. 

In 1967, although nominally still under state control, trading 
channels appeared to be disorganized in some areas because of the 
disruption caused by the Cultural Revolution. 


TRADE 

Traditional Domestic Trade 

Local trade predominated strongly over regional. Because of 
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the inadequacy and costliness of transportation facilities the ma¬ 
jor part of trading was confined within small areas. Local trade, 
which consisted of foodstuffs and handicrafts, was moved short 
distances by human beings. Regional trade, which covered longer 
distances, was made up of processed or imperishable goods or 
specialty items not produced in the area, and moved by boat. 

Rural areas were largely self-sufficient, trading with the out¬ 
side only to buy necessities which were not available locally and 
to sell surplus farm produce or handicraft objects produced in 
spare time. Exchange was carried on at periodic markets, held 
at towns in the general area. Periodic markets, which followed 
a set schedule and occurred at 3- to 5-day intervals, drew peasants 
from the distance of a day’s journey on foot. Foodstuffs, aug¬ 
mented by articles needed for everyday use were sold. 

Rural areas also were supplied by peddlers who obtained goods 
in the city and sold them in the countryside. Peddlers followed a 
definite route and, within reason, kept a fixed schedule. 

Although the periodic market and itinerant peddlers had a 
place in the distribution of goods, urban areas had a wider selec¬ 
tion of facilities. Daily trading was carried on in stores of vary¬ 
ing kinds and size, depending upon the size of the town, and by 
daily markets which were established in a permanent location on 
the outskirts of the town. Urban stores generally specialized in 
one kind of merchandise, and the same types of stores tended to 
congregate in one area or on one street; frequently streets were 
named for the type of merchandise sold in the stores. Streetside 
stalls were smaller replicas of the larger stores; they were spe¬ 
cialty shops which followed the practice of establishing them¬ 
selves according to the product sold. Regional fairs, which pro¬ 
vided entertainment as well as a market, were held in large cities 
at infrequent intervals, either seasonal or annual. 

Merchants were not highly respected as they were considered 
unproductive members of society, who exploited others through 
sharp trade practices. Traditionally, weights and measures were 
standardized and prices were not uniform but were fixed by 
bargaining or haggling. Merchants were organized into guilds to 
serve as welfare agencies for their members, provide protection 
from competition and set standard trade practices. Although some 
progress had been made in standardizing weights and measures 
by the time the Communists came to power, the problem of 
prices remained unsolved. 

Merchandising reached its most organized state in the conces¬ 
sion territories where foreign business firms were established. 
Chinese firms, which expanded to serve the needs of foreign busi- 
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ness, acquired a degree of modernization not found in cities 
farther in the interior. In the more important treaty ports native 
firms adopted foreign innovations. Ownership changed from fam¬ 
ily enterprises to stock companies and, faced with foreign com¬ 
petition, some of the retail specialty shops became department 
stores. Retail enterprises also banded together in chambers of 
commerce. In the more modern and prosperous areas, merchants 
attained wealth and prestige superior to that enjoyed by their 
counterparts in the interior. 

Throughout the rest of the country exchange of goods was 
maintained, with minor modifications, through the same institu¬ 
tions that had existed for centuries. 

Domestic Trade in 1949 

Although traditional marketing institutions remained when the 
Communist Party consolidated its power over the mainland in 
1949, the distribution system had ceased to function. During the 
years of civil war and war with Japan, the flow of goods had 
been disrupted by the destruction of production and transporta¬ 
tion facilities. Military blockades, between coast and interior, had 
interfered with the flow of materials to such industrial centers 
and rural areas, because of isolation, had become increasingly 
self-sufficient in supplying their own basic needs. Furthermore, 
rapidly soaring prices encouraged commodity speculation and 
hoarding. 

Domestic Trade Under the Communist Regime 

The immediate objectives of the State, with reference to trade, 
were the increase in the supply of goods and reestablishment of 
the flow of production materials, processed goods, and the control 
of prices. The most immediate goals were achieved in less than 2 
years by the restoration of manufacturing plants and means of 
transportation, and by the increasingly dominant role of the state 
in buying and selling, finance and production, which made possi¬ 
ble the control of prices. 

The more basic objectives were not quickly achieved. The 
major goals for commerce as set forth in Article 37 of the Com¬ 
mon Program of 1949, which served as an interim constitution, 
were the integration of domestic trade in the unified economic 
plan of the State, the control of supply and demand, the long run 
stabilization of prices by state-owned trading companies and the 
fostering of cooperatives. Although private trade was not un¬ 
equivocally denounced, the Common Program outlined the domi¬ 
nant role to be taken by the state, and the ultimate socialization 
of commerce. 
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A lesser, but still vital, goal was the establishment of channels 
of distribution by which food and industrial agricultural products 
would flow from rural areas to urban centers and needed proc¬ 
essed and manufactured goods would flow to the countryside. 

Transformation of Trade 

As a beginning step in the transformation of commerce, state 
trading companies, directed by the Ministry of Commerce, were 
established in the following categories: grain, cotton and textiles, 
general merchandise, salt, coal and building materials, native 
products, tea, minerals, hog bristles, edible oil, industrial equip¬ 
ment, silk, petroleum, metals and machinery, chemical industrial 
materials, communications and electrical equipment, medicine and 
a special category which included consumer items not otherwise 
classified. The six most important state trading companies, the 
China Grain Company, the China Cotton and Textile Company, 
the China Coal and Building Material Company, the China Salt 
Company, the China General Merchandise Company and the 
China Native Products company were established in 1950. 
Branch offices and retail stores of all types of trading companies 
were established in most cities and towns. 

Through the activities of state trading companies, the Ministry 
of Commerce dominated the allocation and distribution of raw 
materials and finished products throughout the country, and 
domestic trade was incorporated in the economic plans of the 
state. 

In accord with the objectives expressed in the Common Pro¬ 
gram, supply and marketing cooperatives rapidly increased in 
number after 1950 and assumed a place of importance in domestic 
trade. Supply and marketing cooperatives, which served as retail 
outlets supplemental to state outlets, were under the direct super¬ 
vision of the All-China Marketing and Supply Cooperatives. Al¬ 
though formed on a voluntary basis, they were in effect part of 
the state trading system. 

The state took over wholesale distribution through the estab¬ 
lishment of companies which gave the government a monopoly 
of trading in articles, classified as essential commodities. The 
establishment of government monopolies forced the closing of 
private wholesale firms or their transformation into agencies of 
state companies. Wholesale merchants changed to other occupa¬ 
tions. While some transferred to industry, many became agents 
of government companies. According to official statistics, the 
combined shares of the state and cooperative sectors in wholesale 
trade rose from 16 percent in 1950 to 89 percent in 1954. 

The absorption of private retail trade was accomplished by a 
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more gradual process. Initially private firms were permitted tg 
continue operation because of the state’s need for managerial 
experience and enterprise capital. The stagnation of commerce at 
the time the Communists assumed power and state control over 
the distribution of important commodities, placed private retail 
firms in an adverse position for maintaining independence. 

Retail firms were not permitted to close, even when they were 
unable to make expenses. As a means of improving their financial 
condition and continuing operation, commercial establishments 
were permitted to petition to serve as agents or distributors for 
state trading companies. As agents, they were allotted state 
owned commodities to sell on a commission basis at prices fixed 
by the government. In spite of this assistance, retail firms found 
it necessary to ask to become joint state-private enterprises. 

As an inducement to turning over their capital to the state, 
many owners were promised annual dividends at a stated rate and 
were made officers of the new concern. The official position gen¬ 
erally proved to have more honor than authority. 

The organization in 1952 of retail merchants into associations 
according to commodities handled facilitated their transformation 
into joint state-private enterprises. By 1955 considerable progress 
in this direction had been made in major cities. In Peiping alone 
16 commercial trades had been transformed into joint purchasing 
and marketing units. The trade associations in which membership 
was compulsory were dissolved in 1955, and the All-China Fed¬ 
eration of Industry and Commerce was organized to carry out 
state policies. Branches of the Federation were established on 
provincial, municipal and county levels. Stallkeepers and peddlers 
were eliminated and made salesmen for state companies. By 1956 
retail outlets for major commodities had been largely trans¬ 
formed into state-private enterprises and the socialization of 
commerce was nearing completion. 

Control of Supply and Demand 

Trade was further integrated into the state economic plan by 
the establishment of unified and compulsory buying and selling, 
rationing and price control as means of regulating the supply of 
and demand for commodities. 

Unified and compulsory buying and selling were based on over¬ 
all plans drawn up by the government. Certain quotas of essential 
commodities such as grain, cotton and cotton cloth, edible oil, 
and so on were purchased by the appropriate state agencies, in¬ 
cluding the state companies and the supply and marketing co¬ 
operatives, from their producers. In the case of grain, farmers 
were required to sell a stipulated amount of their yields to gov- 
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ernment trade agencies. Official announcement in 1955 placed the 
percentage of grain, which must be sold at official prices to the 
government, in the next three years at between 80 and 90 percent. 

Compulsion, however, was not the only method of enforcing 
government control; various incentive schemes were instituted. 
Cotton growers, for example, were guaranteed adequate fertilizer 
by the government and for each picul of raw cotton they sold to 
the government above a set norm, they received an allowance in 
the form of 10 more catties of rice and 10 more feet of cloth 
beyond their ration. Commodities not on the essential list were 
somewhat less stringently regulated, but in the case of certain 
commodities the producers were still required to give preferential 
consideration to government purchasing orders. Thus, for many 
producers, the state was the only practical agency to whom they 
could sell their products. Once the appropriate state purchasing 
agencies received the supplies, they were allocated from the high¬ 
est levels of the agencies, down to the regional and individual 
wholesale outlets, which in turn allocated the commodities to 
either state-owned retail stores, consumer cooperatives, or to 
private retail outlets. The contract for buying and selling which 
was usually negotiated by the supply and marketing cooperatives 
combined purchases of agricultural and sideline commodities with 
sales to the agricultural production unit of materials needed for 
production or everyday living. 

As a means of direct control over demand, the government 
resorted to rationing of essential commodities. The rationing of 
grain was by far the most important. It was first introduced in 
November 1958. In order to facilitate the work of rationing in 
cities, industrial and mining districts, and in rural areas where 
grain was not produced in surplus, state grain markets were set 
up throughout the whole country. These took the place of the 
former private wholesale and retail grain outlets. 

Based on regulations issued in August 1955, the size of the 
individual ration was determined by the nature of a person’s 
occupation and the degree of energy needed in his particular 
work. Age and regional eating habits were also taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

Aside from grain, rationed commodities include cotton cloth, 
edible oil and pork. Cotton cloth and edible oil have been rationed 
since 1950, but indications are that there have been periods when 
the rationing has not been stringently enforced. Commodities 
rationed have varied from time to time and from place to place. 
In 1965 rationed commodities in Shanghai included only staple 
grains, edible oil, sugar and textiles. Grain rations were quite 
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libera] and substitutes for edible oil were available in unlimited 
supply. 

The problem of price control has ramifications which touch 
every aspect of China’s economy, ranging from banking, currency 
and taxation, to production and consumption. With regard to 
domestic trade, the Communist government has utilized price 
control as one of the most effective means to manipulate the flow 
of commodities. By setting maximum and minimum prices for 
different commodities at different stages of transaction, the gov¬ 
ernment has been able to accomplish three aims. In the first place, 
it has gained maximum profit from the unified and compulsory 
purchase of grain and other commodities by setting the official 
prices at a low level. Secondly, by raising the prices of supplies to 
certain types of private concerns and lowering those of their 
products, it has made the businesses unprofitable and forced them 
to accept state participation or disband altogether. Thirdly, the 
maintenance of a comparatively high price level on consumer 
goods has prevented the rise of excessive disparity between the 
demand for these goods and their supply. Instead of changing 
prices, changes in the number of coupons required for purchasing 
specific commodities were frequently employed to reconcile de¬ 
mand with supply. In times of scarcity, the number of coupons 
required was raised, while it was lowered when the supply was 
ample. 


Organization of Trade 

Domestic trade has been carried on through a large network of 
state trading agencies and supply and marketing cooperatives 
which are organized at all levels and administered by a huge 
bureaucracy of cadres. The established networks have been sup¬ 
plemented by special outlets at different times. Reports made as 
late as 1965 indicated that the lines of authority of the two 
systems were not clearly defined and their functions frequently 
confusing. 

Wholesale trade was taken over by the state, soon after 1950, 
and was carried on by the major trading companies through a 
rapidly expanding channel of bureaus and stations. In 1965 it was 
reported that a wholesale bureau had been established in every 
county ( hsien) center. There were also offices of state monopoly 
companies, and the complex of agencies at that level were con¬ 
trolled by an office known as the county commercial department. 
Wholesale agencies were divided according to commodities dealt 
in. Branches had been established to deal in industrial goods 
while other stations dealt in household goods, metals, textiles 
and electrical equipment. 
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State-owned department stores, many of which had been con¬ 
verted from private to state-private enterprises in the early 1950’s, 
and specialty stores served the retail needs of urban centers. 
These stores were supplied through agencies of the state-operated 
Department Stores Company or through various cooperative 
stores. 

Supply and marketing cooperatives provided another vital link 
in the chain of trading institutions. In 1965 they existed at pro¬ 
vincial, municipal-administrative district, county center, market 
town, commune, production brigade and production team levels. 
Supply and marketing cooperatives act as agents of the state in 
concluding contracts for commodities which might be sold only to 
the state and in collecting grain for the state. Below the county 
level they served as the principal retail outlets of county wholesale 
agencies, supplying smaller towns and rural areas with com¬ 
modities needed for everyday living and purchasing from the 
peasants handicrafts and other articles of sideline production. 

In 1958 supply and marketing cooperatives were merged with 
the communes. With the decline of the commune, they were reac¬ 
tivated in 1961. Peddlers were made agents of the supply and 
marketing cooperatives to carry goods to the peasants. Although 
state agencies had urged the increased use of peddlers in rural 
trade since 1962, there has been little indication that these direc¬ 
tives had been followed carefully. 

The rural free market as a place where peasants could sell 
surplus farm and handicraft products has fluctuated as a trade 
outlet. The free market was instituted in 1957 and eliminated in 
1968 when communes were established, but it was reopened in 
1959. In 1966 the existence of the free market was in doubt. 

The pattern of market organization has had overlapping insti¬ 
tutions and inconsistencies. At some levels of organization, state 
agencies and supply and marketing cooperatives lacked adequate 
intercommunication and often cooperatives purchased supplies at 
a distance which were available from state agencies in the same 
town. In other county centers retail stores established wholesale 
departments also, thus competing with the avenues of wholesale 
distribution already established. 

Domestic Trade Since 1960 

With a changed economic policy which, after 1961, emphasized 
the production of consumers’ goods second only to agricultural 
products, retail stores became better stocked. In 1965 it was re¬ 
ported that department stores in urban centers were well supplied 
with all daily necessities and with some luxuries. While the supply 
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of goods seemed to be adequate, it was reported that, in general, 
the quality was inferior, and variety was lacking in the lower 
price ranges. Commodities attractive in design and of somewhat 
better quality were priced out of the range of most workers. 
Electrical appliances such as refrigerators and washing machines 
were rarely displayed. 

Smaller shops also were well supplied with commodities and 
food; markets had plenty of unrationed foods in addition to those 
which required ration coupons. 

Smaller towns and rural areas had not fared so well in the 
supply and variety of consumers’ goods. The establishment of 
smoothly functioning channels through which food flowed to 
urban areas, and industrial agricultural products to processing 
Arms in return for the supply of household and production needs 
to peasants had not been realized. 

Although the procurement by supply and marketing coopera¬ 
tives of agricultural commodities contracted for by the state 
proceeded according to plan, the purchase from the farmer of 
smaller items such as medicinal herbs, honey, bamboo, straw mats 
and other articles for which contracts had not been signed and 
the supply of articles needed for maintaining farm production 
and for everyday living was inefficient. Employees of supply and 
marketing cooperatives preferred to remain in county centers, 
and were reluctant to make trips into the countryside to buy 
small quantities and to carry an adequate variety of household 
and production needs. In consequence peasants were forced to 
leave their work and travel to town in order to market their 
products and supply their needs. Although the state had recog¬ 
nized this gap in marketing services, it had not been successfully 
closed in 1966. 

During the Cultural Revolution in the early part of 1967 
established patterns of buying and selling were disrupted and 
controlled trade ceased to function in some places. According to 
reports peasants not only did not supply grain to the government 
as planned, but even consumed the contents of grain storage 
warehouses. Some cities were not supplied with goods through 
official channels, and black markets grew up. In Peiping workers 
with more money to spend because of higher wages increased 
their buying of radios, watches, bicycles, furniture and other 
high-priced commodities. In January 1967 posters announced the 
closing of retail stores. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Lack of transportation facilities was an influential factor in 
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the development of regional domestic trade. In central and south 
China systems of waterways traditionally provided the major 
means of transporting goods, but away from the main river sys¬ 
tems the farmer carried his crop on a pole or in a wheelbarrow 
over a path to the nearest market. Construction of railroads and 
highways began in the northeast and the coastal region to serve 
growing centers of industry and trade. 

Transportation Since 1949 

The rehabilitation of railroads, building of new ones and con¬ 
struction of highways to link geographic regions and facilitate 
the transportation of goods was a major goal of the state after 
1950 (see ch. 2, Physical Environment). During the First Five- 
Year Plan, 17 percent of the total state investment was made in 
the transportation and communications fields. 

Although railroads carried more than 50 percent of all freight 
in 1958 the share of other means of transportation had increased 
more rapidly since 1951. While tonnage carried by railroads 
slightly more than tripled from 1951 to 1958, that carried by 
steamers and barges multiplied 7 times and goods moved by 
motor truck increased 17 times. In the early 1960’s airlines were 
becoming more important as carriers of goods. Heavy industrial 
supplies going long distances constitute the bulk of freight han¬ 
dled by railroads, but as late as 1964 railroads were loath to 
accept small consignments for short distances. 

Transportation facilities, airlines, railroads and improved high¬ 
ways remained concentrated in the northeast and near the coast 
in the mid-1960’s, although some progress had been made in 
linking the populous industrial centers with the isolated north¬ 
west and southwest. By 1962 a road had been opened all the way 
from the coast to Tibet and a large consignment of consumer 
goods was shipped from Shanghai. A rail line to Urumchi in 
Sinkiang was completed, and a few air routes had been estab¬ 
lished in that area. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Radio communications exist in all parts of China. Stations are 
government owned and managed and are largely used for the 
transmission of official news and propaganda (see ch. 15, Public 
Information). 

Telephone and telegraph facilities connect all parts of the 
country at least as far as the county seat level but the number of 
private subscribers is very small. Trade conferences have been 
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held by telephone, and both supply and marketing cooperatives 
and state agencies in county centers order commodities by tele¬ 
phone from larger cities. 
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CHAPTER 24 

FOREIGN ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


An estimate early in 1967 placed total foreign trade for 1966 at 
approximately $4 billion, which indicated a return to the level of 
1960 and recovery from the depressed state of trade during the 
economic crises from 1961 to 1962. 

Foreign trade, which is a monopoly of the state, has been used 
to achieve both economic and political goals. The principal eco¬ 
nomic goal has been the acceleration of industrialization, which 
in turn would contribute to the growth of the political power and 
status of the country. 

To achieve rapid industrialization, imports were until 1961 
largely producer goods which were paid for by exporting agri¬ 
cultural products and textiles. Trade was oriented almost entirely 
to the Communist-bloc countries. In 1961 a change took place in 
the character of imports and the direction of trade. Trading 
turned toward the Western nations, and grains replaced ma¬ 
chinery and equipment as the most important imports. The neces¬ 
sity to import grain after 1960 retarded the program for 
industrialization. 

Since there was no foreign investment after the mid-1950’s 
and no extension of long-term credit after 1961 the ability to 
import for industrialization has depended upon an increase in 
exports, increased agricultural production to reduce grain imports 
and the possibility of obtaining long-term credits from the non- 
Communist nations. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

When the Communist regime was founded in 1949, foreign 
trade, previously carried on largely by private enterprise, had 
been disorganized by years of internal strife, as well as by the 
war with Japan and the general disruption of trade which ac¬ 
companied World War II. 

Foreign trade was brought under control of the state in 1950 
and since that time has been planned annually in accord with 
state policy. 
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Fluctuations in trade have coincided with periods of economic 
activity. During the First Five-Year Plan (1952-56) total trade 
rose from $1,761 million in 1952 to $3,077 million in 1956, in 
response to the rate of economic growth. During the Great Leap 
Forward (1958-60) trade rose still more rapidly because of the 
highly accelerated pace of activity, reaching $3,922 million in 

1960. During the recession which followed the collapse of the 
Great Leap Forward, trade declined by 25 percent from 1960 to 

1961. Preliminary figures for 1966 suggest that total foreign 
trade in that year had reached the level of 1960 (see table 8). 


Table 8. Value of Communist China 9 s Foreign Trade , 1952-83 
(in millions of dollars) 


Year 

Total 

KxporU 

Import* 

1952 

1,761 

871 

890 

1953 

2,146 

1,039 

1,107 

1954 

2,379 

1,119 

1,260 

1955 

2,666 

1,345 

1,321 

1956 

3,077 

1,612 

1,465 

1957 

3,006 

1,615 

1,391 

1958 

3,776 

1,911 

1,865 

1959 

4,232 

2,221 

2,011 

1960 

3,922 

2,010 

1,912 

1961 

2,985 

1,571 

1,414 

1962 

2,736 

1,597 

1,139 

1963 

2,970 

1,699 

1,271 


Source: Adapted from Alexander Eckstein, Communist China's Economie 
Growth and Foreign Trade , p. 94. 


During the first 5 years of the regime imports increased more 
rapidly than export., and a trade deficit existed. After 1955, 
however, because of close government control, exports exceeded 
imports, and a favorable balance of trade existed through 1965, 
even during the years of crisis following 1960. 


ORGANIZATION OF TRADE 

Foreign trade, which is a monopoly of the state, is carried on 
through 10 national import and export corporations with head¬ 
quarters in Peiping. These corporations were set up in the gov¬ 
ernmental reorganization following the establishment of the 
Chinese People’s Repubilc. 

Agreements on foreign trade which were entered into with the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia. North Korea and East Germany in 
1950 were bilateral in character and provided for exchanges 
which had to be balanced annually. Deficits could be financed by 
long-term credits, and surpluses could be accumulated for repay- 
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ing debts. Agreements were made for short periods and for fixed 
annual delivery quotas which had to be met even in the event of 
reduced domestic output. Agreements made with Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Mongolia, Albania and North Vietnam 
from 1951 to 1954 followed the same general outline as the 
original contracts. 

After 1955 trading agreements expanded to include those which 
were not signed by official government representatives. Govern¬ 
ment trade agreements had been concluded with 40 countries, 
comprising 11 in the Communist bloc, 24 in Asia and Africa, 1 
in Latin America and 4 in Western Europe. 

Trade missions have been sent out from Peiping and received 
in Peiping from foreign countries. Actual buying and selling have 
been conducted through trade fairs and exhibitions, although 
contracts have been signed by government agencies in Peiping 
after the fairs were concluded. The Canton and Shanghai fairs 
have been among the most important, and special exhibitions 
have been held in Peiping. A number of non-Communist and 
Communist countries have exhibited in China. 

In the spring of 1967 it was necessary to cancel the Shanghai 
Garments Fair, reportedly because of confusion in the city and 
interrupted factory production. Some Western countries canceled 
exhibition plans for the Canton Fair, which was held from April 
15 to May 15, and foreign businessmen who attended found that 
much of their time was spent listening to propaganda about the 
Cultural Revolution rather than conducting trade. 

COMPOSITION OF TRADE 
Imports 

Imports since 1950 have largely been planned to provide the 
equipment and raw materials for rapid industrialization, which 
was the core of the economic development plan. Although military 
materiel was included in imports before 1961, when self- 
sufficiency was adopted as a primary objective, its relative im¬ 
portance in the total was unknown. 

From 1955 to 1960 machinery and equipment accounted for 
the largest and constantly increasing portion of total import 
value, rising from 23 percent in 1955 to a peak of 41 percent in 
1959. Although the value declined slightly in 1960, machinery and 
equipment still constituted the most important category of ex¬ 
penditures. A unique feature of this period was the delivery of 
complete plants accompanied by construction engineers and tech¬ 
nical personnel for initial operation. These plants, which were 
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provided under agreement with the Soviet Union and which were 
the core of the industrial development plan of the first 10 years, 
rose in both absolute and relative value from 1965 until 1960, 
when they constituted 25 percent of all import spending. 

The year 1961 was a turning point in the composition of im¬ 
ports. Expenditures for foodstuffs, which had formerly been in¬ 
consequential, soared into first place because of the severe grain 
deficit resulting from three harvest failures. Purchases of food, 
mainly wheat and barley, increased in absolute value from $37 
million in 1960 to $336 million in 1961 and, relatively, from 2.5 
percent in 1960 to 32.5 percent in 1961. The need to import grain 
in large quantities persisted in 1962 and 1963. 

At the same time spending on machinery and equipment de¬ 
clined from $552 million in 1960 to $134 million in 1961 and 
continued to decline sharply in 1962 and 1963. Although decreased 
spending for capital goals was necessary to balance the increased 
demand for foreign exchange for food purchases, a further fac¬ 
tor was the temporary lack of availability of machinery and 
equipment. The Soviet Union, which had been the major source 
of supply, withdrew all technicians in 1960, leaving unfinished 
construction projects, and the importation of complete plants 
essentially ceased. 

Although large-scale grain purchases from the three major 
grain-selling countries—Australia, Canada and Argentina—con¬ 
tinued through 1966, improved economic conditions made possi¬ 
ble further purchases of complete plants. It was reported that 
Communist China contracted for 25 or more plants from Wes¬ 
tern Europe and Japan from 1963 to 1966. Contracts were signed 
for fertilizer plants, oil-cracking plants, a cold rolling steel mill 
and other steel installations and plastics manufacturing plants. 
In accord with the government policy of diversifying sources of 
supply since the break with the Soviet Union, purchases of plants 
and equipment were spread among a large number of countries, 
including Eastern European countries. 

Textile fibers, mainly cotton, increased in importance from 
1955 to 1963 in response to the increased production of fabrics 
and manufactured clothing. 

The relative importance of petroleum and petroleum products 
; in the total value of imports varied within rather narrow 
limits from 1955 to 1963. Since 1960 spending for crude petroleum 
had decreased, however, and in early 1967 the government re¬ 
ported that domestic production was adequate to meet the coun¬ 
try’s petroleum needs in the foreseeable future. 

The demand for metals, metal ores and concentrates, which 
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had increased during the Great Leap Forward, declined in 1961 
to a level below that of 1967 and remained there through 1963. 
No authoritative statement concerning the value of further im¬ 
ports had been made by mid-1967. 

Among other commodities imported were a wide variety of 
precision instruments and scientific equipment. 

Exports 

Exports have been planned annually to provide more of the 
foreign exchange needed for desired imports. 

Traditionally, China exported a diversified group of agricul¬ 
tural products, livestock products, silk, nonferrous metals, pig 
iron and an assortment of native handicraft products. Since 1950 
traditional commodities have remained on the export list, although 
fluctuating in importance, and new products have been added. 

In 1955 major agricultural products, such as soybeans, oilseeds, 
cereals, livestock products, fruits and vegetables, accounted for 
47.3 percent of total export value. The importance of agricultural 
export value. The importance of agricultural exports leaned 
heavily upon the exports of grain, mainly rice, which fluctuated 
with the harvests. The low point was reached in 1961 in the 
midst of the food crisis. In that year the major agricultural 
exports dropped to 14.1 percent of total value. Increasing pro¬ 
duction, resulting from better weather and the application of 
a new agricultural policy, brought about a gradual increase in 
exports, which reached an estimated 40 percent of total value in 
1965. 

A significant trend in export trade from 1955 to 1963 was the 
rising importance of the textile sector as an earner of foreign 
exchange. Raw materials, mainly wool, silk and jute fibers, varied 
from year to year and tended to decline as the export of fabrics, 
clothing and footwear gained in importance. Fabrics increased 
consistently in importance as an export commodity from 1955 to 
1963, although during this period cloth was rationed drastically 
on the domestic market. Beginning with 1959, sales of clothing 
and footwear abroad increased rapidly, and in 1963 these cate¬ 
gories provided 16 percent of the total export value. 

To encourage trade in fabrics and manufactured articles, the 
China Textiles Import and Export Corporation sponsored the 
first clothing exhibition in Shanghai between August 15 and 
September 15, 1964. It was reported that 16,000 items of clothing 
and garments were displayed and that the exhibition was at¬ 
tended by representatives of 10 countries. 

Communist China exports tin to countries in Western Europe, 
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to Australia and to Japan, and imports tinplate from Western 
Europe and the United Kingdom. The general decline in im¬ 
portance of exports of metals, metal ores and concentrates from 
1955 to 1963 may in part be attributed to increased domestic 
demand and to the lack of expanded domestic production because 
of the failure to produce usable pig iron in the Great Leap For¬ 
ward. 

In addition, in 1966 a wide variety of consumer goods, such as 
glassware, fountain pens, sewing machines, vacuum flasks, 
machine-embroidered silks, canned and dehydrated foods, and 
such industrial products as handtools, papercutters and an offset 
press, were offered for export. 

DIRECTION OF TRADE 

In the first half of the twentieth century the principal trading 
partners of China were Great Britain, Japan, the United States, 
Hong Kong, France and Germany, although not always in that 
order. With the advent of the Communist regime, trade became 
strongly oriented toward the Communist countries. After the 
rift with the Soviet Union in 1960 trading with the non- 
Communist world gradually assumed first place. 

Until 1956 there was an unfavorable balance of trade with 
Communist countries, based upon the expansion of imports for 
economic rehabilitation and growth. After that year, when re¬ 
payment of development loans with commodity flows began, an 
export surplus was maintained in every year through 1964 and, 
according to estimates, in 1965 and 1966 also. The balance of 
trade with the non-Communist world was unfavorable in 1958, 
1959 and 1961 (see table 9). 

Communist Countries 

In 1952 Communist countries accounted for more than three- 
fourths of total foreign trade. The Soviet Union alone accounted 
for more than 60 percent; Eastern Europe, for about 15 percent; 
and the Asian Communist countries for a negligible 1 percent. 
The overwhelming orientation of trade to the Communist bloc 
was partly the result of political affinity but also the result of 
strategic trade controls applied by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and its allies which limited trading with Com¬ 
munist nations. All commodities relating to war were under strict 
embargo, and the exporting of certain types of raw materials and 
industrial equipment was controlled. During the Korean war the 
United States embargoed all trade with Communist China, and 
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Table 9. Communist China's Foreign Trade Balance t 1952-63 
(in millions of dollars) 
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other countries applied controls of varying severity. After the 
war many countries, not including the United States, relaxed 
trading restrictions. 

The agreements concluded with the Soviet Union in 1950 laid 
the basis for the industrial expansion achieved during the 
First Five-Year Plan. Imports which consisted principally 
of essential machinery, equipment plants, metals, petroleum 
and petroleum products were paid for by a wide variety of food 
products and raw materials exported in return. The most im¬ 
portant categories were soybeans and oilseeds and metals, metal 
ores and concentrates. Textiles, which were in short supply 
domestically, also helped pay for the importation of capital equip¬ 
ment. 

After the rift between the two principal trading partners in 
1960 trade declined steadily. In 1964, which was a low point, 
trade with the Communist bloc accounted for only one-fourth of 
the total. According to estimates, trade increased slightly to 29 
percent of all imports and exports in 1965. 

A consistent export surplus was maintained with the Soviet 
Union to pay off the 1965 indebtedness incurred in the 1950’s. 
Among important commodities exported were fabrics, clothing, 
ores and concentrates and construction materials. Shipments of 
all these items were reduced in 1965. 

Trade with the countries of Eastern Europe after 1960 was 
influenced by country alignments within the Communist bloc. In 
each year from 1962 to 1965 there was a substantial export sur¬ 
plus. Albania, which was a Arm ally, was the most important 
market for goods and as a source of supply within the group. 
Czechoslovakia and Poland were also important markets; East 
Germany declined both as a market and as a source of supply. 

The relatively small trade with Asian Communist countries 
was influenced by rivalry for power between Communist China 
and the Soviet Union. Although it is known that trade with North 
Vietnam has been important, information concerning the extent 
of trade was not available in mid-1967. 

Trade with Cuba developed after the establishment of formal 
trade relations in 1960 and the extension of a $60 million interest- 
free credit to Cuba. Trade largely consisted of an exchange of 
sugar for foodstuffs and machinery. 

Non-Communist Countries 

In 1965 trade with the non-Communist countries constituted 
slightly more than 70 percent of total trade in contrast to 21 
percent in 1952. The change in direction, character and quantity 
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of trade depended on the relaxation of restrictions, the rate of 
domestic economic development, the need to supply temporary 
shortfalls in production and deteriorating relations with the So¬ 
viet Union. Furtherance of political influence also motivated 
trade in some instances. 

Exports to the non-Communist world rose from $698.4 million 
in 1960 to $712.3 million in 1963, and imports increased from 
$636.8 million in 1960 and $698.6 million in 1963. Estimates 
placed the value of exports at $910 million and imports at $714 
million in 1965. 

In 1960 more than 78 percent of exports to the non-Communist 
world were destined for East, Southeast and South Asia and 
Hong Kong. In 1963 the same area absorbed 93 percent. As a 
source of supply, however, non-Communist Asia was less impor¬ 
tant, providing only 21 percent of imports in 1960 and 18 percent 
in 1963. Europe provided 59 percent of imports in 1960, but 
decreased to 25 percent in 1963. 

The most significant change from 1960 to 1963 was the in¬ 
creasing importance of Oceania and North America, which re¬ 
flected large wheat purchases from Australia and Canada. Grain 
purchases continued through 1967. 

Western Europe has been a source of industrial products and 
a market for raw materials and agricultural products. Contracts 
signed from 1963 to 1966 provide for the supply of total plants 
from the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Italy, France, West 
Germany, Austria and Finland. Japan also was a source of 
industrial supplies and in 1963 and 1965 signed contracts for the 
installation of manufacturing plants. 

Countries of Asia and Africa provided raw materials, prin¬ 
cipally rice, rubber and cotton, and absorbed light industrial 
products and foods in return. Malaysia was an important supplier 
of rubber. 

According to preliminary estimates issued in March 1967, the 
leading non-Communist trading partners in 1966, in order of 
importance, were Japan, Hong Kong, West Germany, Great Bri¬ 
tain, Canada, France, Australia and Italy. These countries ac¬ 
counted for well over half of China’s total foreign trade. 

Both as a market and as a source of supply Japan increased 
rapidly from 1960 to 1965. In early 1967, however, the future of 
the Japanese trade appeared to be uncertain because of lack of 
agreement over the terms of long-term financing and disruption 
of trading routines during the Cultural Revolution. 

Hong Kong has consistently filled a place of peculiar importance 
as a trading partner. As an important market for clothing and 
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textiles and other consumer goods, needed because of the rapid 
influx of immigrants and the lack of commodities to export in 
return, it has been a major source of foreign exchange. Further¬ 
more, Hong Kong has served as a port of transshipment, as a 
point of commercial contract with the West, and as a source of 
banking insurance and shipping services. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

When the Communist regime came to power in 1959, reserves 
of foreign exchange and gold were negligible. To pay for imports, 
accumulate a stock of foreign exchange, and maintain an aid 
program, the government has depended on exports, foreign credits 
and remittances from Overseas Chinese. There has been no inflow 
of foreign investment on a large scale, and since Communist 
China has not had investments in foreign countries, interest has 
not added to reserve holdings. From 1950 to 1964 there was a 
deficit freight and insurance with both non-Communist and Com¬ 
munist countries until 1963, when a small surplus on freight and 
insurance accrued with Communist trading partners. 

An important source of a foreign exchange reserve from 1950 
to 1957 was the expropriation of foreign exchange held by private 
firms and individuals. Remittances from Overseas Chinese also 
contributed to the accumulation of a reserve and continued to do 
so as late as 1965. The sale of small supplies of gold also increased 
foreign exchange reserves. Long-term credits from the Soviet 
Union in the early 1960’s also provided for import expenditures. 

By 1957 net international financial resources of $285 million 
had been accumulated, but in the frenzied activity of the Great 
Leap it was necessary to draw down reserves, and a deficit 
existed in 1960. Engendered by the need to purchase grain in 
large quantities, serious balance-of-payments problems existed 
from 1960 to 1962. To meet the demands for foreign exchange, 
total imports were restricted, and siver was sold on the London 
market. 

During the period of economic recovery from 1963 to 1966 
Communist China’s international financial situation improved 
somewhat. The expansion of exports increased the supply of 
foreign currency available, and in 1965 China bought gold in the 
London metals market and paid for it with sterling, probably 
expecting a devaluation of sterling. 

Increased trade with Western nations, which has been carried 
on largely through credits averaging 18 months in duration, and 
the need to continue large-scale purchases have posed problems 
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in international payments. If imports for economic development 
are to continue, it is necessary that Communist China increase 
exports and obtain long-term credits. 

FOREIGN ECONOMIC AID 

Since 1949 Communist China has been both recipient and donor 
of economic aid. Aid received was in the form of six long- or 
intermediate-term loans from the Soviet Union. Loans were ex¬ 
tended for military aid during the Korean war, for economic 
development in 1950 and 1954 and for the purchase of the Soviet 
share of the Sino-Soviet joint-stock companies and of the military 
stockpiles left at Port Arthur and Dairen at the end of the war, 
and a sugar loan was extended in 1961. 

The most publicized loans were the economic development loan 
for $300 million in 1950 and another for $130 million in 1954. 
Interest on the 1950 loan was to be 1 percent; repayment was to 
be made in 10 annual installments beginning on December 31, 
1954. Repayment of this loan and all others extended by the 
Soviet Union were completed in 1965. After 1961 no further 
economic aid was received. 

In addition to loans economic aid was provided by the Soviet 
Union in the form of technical assistance until the breach in 
relations between the two countries in 1960. 

Although China was the recipient of economic aid, a program 
of economic assistance to other Communist countries was initiated 
in 1953 with a $200 million grant to North Korea. Economic 
assistance to North Korea has been recorded annually through 
1964. Although it is doubtful to what extent full information 
is available, assistance to North Vietnam amounting to slightly 
less than $400 million was recorded between 1955 and 1964. 
Smaller amounts have been extended to Albania, Hungary and 
Mongolia. 

At least 60 percent of the assistance given to Communist 
countries was in the form of grants. Assistance was, in some 
instances, in competition with the Soviet Union, and terms for 
loans were more generous than those which had been granted to 
Communist China. Several loans were interest free; repayments 
extended over 15 years; and there was a grace period before the 
first payment was due. 

By 1965, chiefly with political motivation, almost $850 million 
had been extended in grants and loans to the underdeveloped 
nations of the non-Communist world. Assistance, which began 
in 1956, was first extended to Cambodia, Indonesia, Nepal and 
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the United Arab Republic. Beginning in 1959, Guinea was the 
first African country to receive aid. The peak year was 1964, when 
economic grants and loans reached $838 million. 

The number of aid recipients in the non-Communist world 
increased from 7 in 1956 to 21 in 1965. About half of the total 
aid had been given to Asian countries, 30 percent to African 
countries and 20 percent to the Middle East. Aid was extended 
for surveys and feasibility studies, machinery and equipment, 
technical assistance and personnel training. Assistance was also 
provided for foreign exchange deficit financing. Compared with 
economic aid programs of more highly developed countries, the 
amount advanced by Communist China was small, but it was 
highly publicized and, in most instances, was politically motivated. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

Early foreign investments in China were made primarily by 
merchants for commercial purposes and operations in treaty ports. 
In the early twentieth century investments assumed a more 
political character because of the rivalry among nations for in¬ 
fluence over China. After the assumption of power by the Com¬ 
munists foreign investments were expropriated. 

As a result of a series of agreements signed between the two 
major Communist countries in 1950, five joint-stock companies 
were organized with the Soviet Union. Two of the stock companies 
involved the Ch’ang-ch’un Railroad and the Darien shipyards; 
one was for air transport between Communist China and the 
Soviet Union; one was for oil extraction; and one was for mining 
in Sinkiang. The railroad was turned over free of charge in 1953, 
and in 1955 arrangements were made for the assumption by 
Communist China of the Soviet share of investment. 

After the liquidation of these joint-stock companies, no further 
foreign investment had been made by the end of 1966. 
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CHAPTER 25 

FINANCIAL AND MONETARY SYSTEM 


Communist China has a unified financial system, which has a 
high degree of control by the central government, which, in turn, 
is highly responsive to Party policies. This financial system em¬ 
braces the management of funds controlled in the state budget, 
extrabudgetary funds, the funds of industrial and commercial 
enterprises, bank credit and the currency system. 

The state budget, set forth in a legal document issued annually, 
is the most important element of the financial system. It incor¬ 
porates budgets prepared by local government units as well as by 
the central government and covers enterprise revenues and ex¬ 
penditures and planned extension of bank credit. The document, 
when finished and accepted, is administered by the state and is 
binding for lower levels of government. Through the function of 
revenue collection and planned expenditures the state budget es¬ 
tablishes a circular flow of funds through the economy. Because 
revenue is planned on the basis of expenditure plans, it has 
usually been adequate. During the first 10 years of the Communist 
administration revenue from state-owned enterprises became the 
most important source of income, and economic construction the 
field of greatest expenditure by the state. 

Budgetary receipts of the state increased more than 8 times 
from 1950 to 1959, and expenditures increased slightly less than 
8 times. No budget was published between the 1960 estimates 
and 1967. 

Extrabudgetary funds are monies retained by a local enterprise 
for the general use of that enterprise and are subject to central 
governmental policies. Although extrabudgetary funds are not 
entered in the state budget, they are important supplementary 
resources for the unified financial system. They are collected and 
utilized locally, in accordance with the comprehensive financial 
plan. In 1959 it was estimated that extrabudgetary funds 
amounted to 18 percent of state budget funds. 

The banking system, which was socialized by 1952, is a vehicle 
for the administration of funds of the state according to pre- 
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arranged plana, for the control of currency that is planned to 
balance demand and for the granting of credit as planned by the 
state. It is not an intermediary for the creation of credit as it 
is in capitalistic countries. 

THE BUDGET 

Through centralization of control over revenue and expendi¬ 
tures, the budget is a major instrument for the implementation 
of economic plans and social goals. Early in the Communist 
regime Mao Tse-tung stated that the state budget reflected the 
entire national policy because it fixed the scope and direction of 
government activities. Although lack of official statistics and the 
inconsistency of accounting practices obscure the extent of gov¬ 
ernment activities, it has been estimated that the state budget 
controlled over two-fifths of the total income of the people in the 
early 1960’s. 

The legal foundation for the budget was based in the Articles 
of the Common Program, which were adopted in 1949 by the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference as an interim 
measure during the preparation of the Constitution of the People’s 
Republic, which was finished in 1954. The Constitution of 1954 
affirmed the responsibility of the state for the promulgation and 
administration of the budget. 

The state budget is prepared annually under the direction of 
the Ministry of Finance, a division of the staff office for Finance 
and Trade. The central budget is prepared with the objective of 
carrying out the overall economic plans for the year and takes 
into consideration the needs of the various ministries and agen¬ 
cies that are part of the organization. The local budgets are 
divided into three levels; provincial, municipal, or autonomous 
regional; county and county-municipal; and town and market 
town. It has been estimated that the share of local governments 
in the state budget increased from 24 percent in 1953 to 52 per¬ 
cent in 1960. 

Budgetary control at all levels supposedly is under the central 
government. Although the Common Program provided that the 
financial spheres of the central government and local governments 
should be clearly defined, this question has not been resolved 
permanently, and interpretation has varied from time to time. 
Before 1958, under a policy of strict centralization, local govern¬ 
ments surrendered all revenues to the central government and 
were provided with funds to meet planned expenditures; no un¬ 
planned expenditures were permitted. 
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With the trend toward decentralization that was inaugurated 
in 1958, local units were urged to use more initiative and were 
given authority to make use of surplus funds in excess of goals 
set by the state. Although controls were tightened in the econo¬ 
mic crisis of the early 1960’s interviews in late 1966 and ob¬ 
servations of the policies of the Great Cultural Revolution indi¬ 
cated the existence of a considerable degree of autonomy in 
planning and use of funds at local levels. Accumulation funds of 
the communes were not included in the state budget in 1966, 
and other extrabudgetary funds, which included license fees and 
surtaxes, were excluded from central control. 

After consolidation of unit estimates the draft budget is sub¬ 
mitted to the National People’s Congress, which, in turn, refers 
it to the Budget Committee. The Budget Committee has the 
responsibility of examining the draft and issuing a report with 
recommendations for any changes deemed necessary. Final ap¬ 
proval rests with the National People’s Congress, but its Stand¬ 
ing Committee has the power to enact the budget if Congress is 
not in session. Administration is under the direction of the Minis¬ 
try of Finance. 

The fiscal year extends from January 1 through December 31. 
Although the budget for the coming year is supposed to be 
approved by November 15 and announced by the end of the 
month, these dates have not always been observed. From 1952 to 
1960, when all official statistical reports were discontinued, the 
date of announcement varied from February to June or July of 
the budget year. 

The finished budget reflects the decisions of the Communist 
Party because officials responsible for planning are members of 
the Politburo or Central Committee. Although there is no organ¬ 
ized avenue by which people can influence the state budget, popu¬ 
lar response, as manifested in production activities, at times has 
influenced indirectly the composition of ensuing budgets. 

According to official financial reports, annual revenues ex¬ 
ceeded expenditures in all years from 1950 to 1959 except in 1950 
and 1956 (see table 10). 


Expenditures 

Expenditures in the published reports have comprised three 
principal categories—economic construction, national defense and 
administration—and a group of diverse expenditures. Among the 
expenditures which have been included in the total, but not in¬ 
dividually classified, have been foreign and domestic debt pay¬ 
ments, economic aid to foreign countries, appropriations, appro- 
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priations for credit loans to banks and contributions to a general 
reserve fund. 

During 1950 and 1951, in the midst of the Korean war, national 
defense constituted the largest single expenditure, accounting for 
almost 42 percent. In 1952, after the peak of the conflict had 
passed, the share of defense spending dropped to 26 percent. 

An examination of published expenditures from 1950 to 1959 
indicated two noteworthy trends, the declining share of national 
defense and the sharp rise in absolute and relative terms of the 
sums allocated to economic construction. Although the actual 
amount did not decrease, the share allocated to national defense 
dropped from 42.5 percent of the total in 1951 to 11.0 in 1959. 
On the other hand, spending budgeted for economic construction 
rose from 17.4 million yuan (for value of the yuan, see Glossary) 
in 1950, when it accounted for 25.5 percent of the total, to 
32,170 million yuan in 1959, when the share was 61 percent. 
Disbursements for social services, culture and education fluctuated 
from a high of 16 percent to a low of 10.6 percent of the total, 
with no clear annual trend during the period. Expenditures for 
administration seemingly evidenced a decline from 19.3 percent 
of the total in 1950 to 5.5 percent in 1959. 

Annual repayments of principal and interest on foreign and 
domestic debts were scheduled from 1954 to 1959, and aid to 
foreign countries was included, but these expenditures were not 
itemized in the published budget. In early 1967 no details of 
spending had been made public after the unrevised and unrealized 
estimates in the 1960 budget, but because of national needs and 
tensions it would seem unlikely that defense or administrative 
expenditures had been reduced during the period. 

Because of the lack of knowledge of the exact composition of 
major expenditure categories it is unlikely that an examination 
of spending trends from 1950 to 1959 disclosed an accurate picture 
of the way funds were used during the period. National defense 
allocations in the state budget covered administrative costs, sal¬ 
aries and allowances for the armed forces. Amounts spent for the 
development of new military weapons, for research which pre¬ 
ceded the development of nuclear devices, and for construction of 
military facilities were included in other classifications which 
obscured the true cost of defense and also distorted the apparent 
trends in other categories. It has been considered likely that 
sums spent for weapons development and nuclear research were 
included in social and cultural expenditures, but it is not known 
what proportion of funds allocated to economic construction was 
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used for military facilities and what was used for capital con¬ 
struction which would ultimately improve the standard of living. 

Revenue Sources 

In the first 10 years of the Communist regime budgetary income 
increased slightly more than 8 times, from almost 6,519 million 
yuan in 1950 to 54,160 million yuan in 1959. The 1960 draft 
budget estimated prospective income at 70,020 million yuan, an 
increase of almost one-third over the previous year. However, it 
is known that realized income, because of a combination of disas¬ 
ters, fell far short of the estimate in that year. No revision of the 
1960 budget was made public, and no budget was published after 
1960, but informed unofficial sources estimated that average an¬ 
nual revenues between 1960 and 1964 were no more than 40,000 
million yuan. 

From 1950 to 1959 the proportion derived from the various 
components of state revenue—tax receipts, income from state- 
operated enterprises, credit loans and insurance and miscel¬ 
laneous sources—changed sharply. In 1950 tax receipts contri¬ 
buted over 75 percent of total revenue; income from state- 
operated enterprises contributed 13.4 percent, and all 
other sources, including foreign and domestic loans, accounted for 
11.6 percent. By 1959 tax receipts had declined to 37.8 percent 
of the total; income from state-operated enterprises had risen 
to 61.6 percent; there were no new foreign or domestic loans, 
and miscellaneous sources contributed less than 1 percent. 

Taxation 

The declining ratio of tax revenue to total state income does 
not show the importance of taxation during the first 10 years, 
when taxation policies were instrumental in the redistribution of 
rural income, in increasing socialization of production facilities, 
in the encouragement of industry, particularly heavy industry, 
and in achieving price stability. 

The Communists inherited a structure in which the private 
sector constituted the major part of the economy. In the early 
years of the regime progressive tax rates on agricultural income 
were used to redistribute rural income and discourage landlordism. 
Discriminatory rates favored state ownership of production facili¬ 
ties over private and also were instrumental in allocating re¬ 
sources to favored industries. With the increase in rural coopera¬ 
tives and almost total elimination of private enterprise by 1956 
new and more simple forms of taxation were devised. Propor¬ 
tional rates replaced progressive rates in agriculture, and busi¬ 
ness taxes were consolidated. 
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All taxes are collected through a revenue system which has 
branches at all levels from the central government through the 
provinces, special districts, counties and municipalities, and, in 
some instances, tax collectors are permanently stationed in pro¬ 
duction plants. The only exceptions are the salt tax and customs 
duties, which are administered by the General Salt Tax Adminis¬ 
tration and the Customs Administration, respectively. Taxes are 
collected according to a fixed schedule, and money taxes are 
deposited in the branches of the People’s Bank where they are 
credited to the accounts of various governmental units according 
to predetermined ratios. Agricultural taxes paid in kind are col¬ 
lected at harvest time and stored in government granaries. Be¬ 
ginning in 1963 when tax collectors were assigned the task of 
supervising the surrender of profits by state-operated enterprises, 
an additional step was taken in the unification of revenue collec¬ 
tion. 

Tax offices and administrators have a wide variety of functions, 
in addition to the collection of current revenue. From the be¬ 
ginning of the Communist regime until the mid-1960’s supervision 
of accounting systems and auditing the financial records of enter¬ 
prises have been vital tasks. In the early part of the period when 
private firms predominated it was necessary to assist new firms 
and small, old firms unaccustomed to systematic record keeping 
in order to improve income and to provide a base for the computa¬ 
tion of current taxes. Improvement of accounting and auditing 
systems has continued to be a goal, and a National Revenue 
Workers Conference was held in Peiping in March 1964 to train 
workers in improved techniques of business management with the 
expectation of broadening the tax base. It was reported that 
revenue collections increased through the assistance of better 
trained fieldworkers. Fieldworkers also, because of a wide knowl¬ 
edge of areas, have been able to assist plants in the procurement 
of needed materials and in marketing products. 

Tax evasion was a problem during the Nationalist regime. It 
has been reported that 30 percent of taxes levied annually was 
retained by tax collectors, 40 percent was lost by evasion and only 
30 percent of the annual tax bill actually accrued to the govern¬ 
ment treasury. Soon after the assumption of power in 1949, the 
Communists launched a campaign for tax enforcement which was 
continued in the “Five-anti” movement (see ch. 3, Historical 
Setting). Its efforts to eliminate tax evasion and bribery by 
owners of private firms produced hundreds of thousands of cases 
of claimed tax evasion and collected billions of yuan for state 
revenue between 1950 and 1956. It was supposed that the problem 
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would be rectified by the socialization of industry and commerce, 
but by the mid-1960’s this had not been accomplished and the 
prevention of errors and evasion was still a duty of tax collectors. 

There fire four major sources of tax revenue: agricultural taxes, 
industrial and commercial taxes, salt taxes and customs receipts. 
Industrial and commercial tax collections rose rapidly from 2,363 
million yuan, or 48 percent of the total, in 1950 to 15,698 million 
yuan, or 77 percent, in 1959. Agricultural tax collections did not 
double during the 10-year period, rising only from 1,910 million 
to 3,300 million yuan; comparatively, their importance declined 
from 39 percent to 16 percent of total tax income. The amount of 
agricultural tax collections, however, should not be considered a 
complete measure of the contribution of the agricultural sector 
to state income since peasants also contributed through the sale 
of products to the state at low prices and the purchase of con¬ 
sumer goods from state agencies at high prices. 

Agricultural Taxes. The Chinese peasant was subjected to 188 
taxes of various sorts during the Nationalist regime, according to 
a study of the financing of China which was published in 1965. 
When the Communists took over a district they instituted a single 
progressive tax, capable of being calculated in advance, which 
became the basis of the system of agricultural taxation established 
after they took over control of the mainland. This system re¬ 
mained in force until 1958, when modifications were made. 

The Chinese agricultural tax was not based on the value of 
land but on its income during a normal farming year. The tax 
base was a “set yield” of land, which was determined by local 
governmental units on the basis of the normal annual yield in the 
area with some allowance for the quality of land and method of 
cultivation. As an incentive to the cultivation of industrial crops, 
tax payments were calculated in terms of food crops which were 
lower in price than industrial crops. When the set yield had been 
determined it remained unchanged for a number of years and, by 
applying the appropriate tax rate, the amount of tax collectible 
could be calculated each year. About 90 percent of the actual tax 
was paid in farm products, usually grain, and the remainder 
was paid in cash. Using the set yield as a base had the advantage 
of making tax calculation easy and revenue predictable, but it 
also had the disadvantage of not allowing for increased produc¬ 
tivity of land. Tax reductions were granted for serious crop losses 
resulting from natural disasters. 

In most areas progressive tax rates were applied from 1960 to 
1957, and taxes were paid by individual households before land- 
holdings were absorbed into farm cooperatives and, later, com¬ 
munes. In 1952 owners of agricultural land were taxed at rates 
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which ranged from 8 percent for households with a per capita 
income of 200 catties of grain (one catty equals 1.1023 pounds 
avoirdupois) to 20 percent for households having a per capita 
income of 1,000 catties of grain. 

In addition to the basic agricultural tax collected by the 
central government, surtaxes were collected by local government 
units. Although they were legally abolished in 1962, they con¬ 
tinued to be collected and were again recognized by a ruling of 
the central government in 1966. 

In 1968 new regulations were adopted by the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the National People’s Congress. Because large, private 
landholdings had ceased to exist and only 3 percent of farm 
families remained outside the cooperatives, it was considered that 
the progressive tax, as a measure for reducing income inequalities, 
had served its purposes and that the individual farm family as 
the taxpaying unit was no longer appropriate. A proportional tax 
whereby one rate was applied to the base for the purpose of 
calculating tax payments was substituted for the former progres¬ 
sive agricultural tax, and the farm cooperative was made the 
principal taxpaying unit instead of the family. 

The taxpaying unit changed from time to time. When coopera¬ 
tives were merged into communes in late 1968 the commune 
became the unit taxed. In 1959 the basic unit was changed to 
the production brigade, which was about the size of the former 
cooperative. In 1962 it was reported that the production team, 
comprising 20 to 40 families, had been selected as the basic 
accounting unit. 

The 1968 agricultural tax regulations retained most of the 
essential features of the former tax, with some modifications. The 
set yield in terms of food grains was retained as the base for 
assessing land producing food grains or potatoes, but land pro¬ 
ducing industrial crops was assessed at a slightly higher rate. The 
differential, however, was not intended to be high enough to 
discourage production. The tax base was raised by 12 percent in 
order to provide more revenue. The base established at that time 
was to remain fixed until 1963. 

The State Council was given authority to fix the average rate 
for each province, autonomous region and municipality. In recog¬ 
nition of inequalities in the natural productivity of the soil, local 
governmental authorities were empowered to set the average rates 
for subdivisions under their administration to accord with the 
ability to pay. The national average rate for 1958 was 16.6 percent 
of the set yield; the maximum rate was fixed at 26 percent. 

The regulations of 1958 also provided for the assessment of 3 
local surtaxes: a general tax not to exceed 15 percent of the basic 
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tax, a special surtax to be levied on specific industrial and garden 
crops, and a surtax ranging from 10 to 60 percent of the basic 
tax to be levied against independent fanners. The last surtax 
applied to very few individuals. 

Other miscellaneous taxes collected in rural areas from 1960 
to 1969, according to local custom, included those on the proceeds 
from the sale of live animals, wood, charcoal and other products; 
a butchery tax when part of the meat was sold; a fee paid when a 
child was born; and a tax on remittances from relatives abroad. 
The revenue obtained from this miscellany was inconsequential. 

Little was known about any changes which might have been 
made to meet the problems of agriculture after 1960. In November 
1966 it was claimed that agriculture was taxed at the rate of 7 
percent. The statement, however, was unofficial and not supported 
by details. 

Taxation of Industry and Commerce. From 1960 to 1968 industry 
and commerce were subjected to a complex system of taxation of 
a discriminatory character. During the period five taxes were in 
effect: a gross receipts tax, a net income tax, a commodity tax, 
a stamp tax and a salt tax. Of these, the first three were the most 
important in providing income and in carrying out state develop¬ 
ment policy. 

With a few exceptions both the gross receipts and net income 
taxes were levied on all types of industrial and business activities, 
including services. Enterprises owned by poor artisans, family 
sideline occupations and any business specifically designated by 
the Ministry of Finance were exempt from both types of taxes. 

The gross receipts tax applied a low rate to total gross income 
before the deduction of operating expenses. Rates were discrimi¬ 
natory in all categories of activities. Mining and metallurgy, 
machine building and basic chemicals were assessed at a rate of 
1 percent of gross receipts, and other enterprises, including rubber 
products, fertilizers and drugs and medical supplies, were taxed 
at 2 percent. Enterprises producing luxury or nonessential goods 
were taxed at a rate of 3 percent. Gross receipts of service enter¬ 
prises were taxed at rates ranging from 1.6 percent on public 
utilities, transportation enterprises, and financial institutions to 
a maximum of 16 percent on stock underwriting and middlemen 
service in commercial transactions. 

The net income tax which permitted the deduction of deprecia¬ 
tion charges before arriving at a base for assessment taxed net 
business profits at higher and more steeply progressive rates than 
those employed in the gross receipts tax. There was no minimum 
income for tax calculation, and a maximum rate of 30 percent 
was applied to profits of 10,000 yuan or more. A discriminatory 
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feature was a schedule of tax reductions ranging from a low of 
10 percent on certain consumer goods, dairy products and hospital 
supplies to a maximum reduction of 40 percent on the favored 
category, heavy machine tools, generators, farm machinery, iron 
and steel, nonferrous metals, ship and vehicle manufacturing and 
electric-power generation. 

A third tax on business and industry was the commodity tax, 
which was instituted at the beginning of 1950. This tax was 
based on the wholesale price of specified commodities at rates 
from 3 to 120 percent of the value of the commodity. The tax was 
paid by producers or wholesale buyers and was collected at the 
plant by either the resident or visiting tax inspector. The schedule 
of rates on those commodities which were included supported the 
allocation goals of the government. 

A stamp tax, imposed on documents used in commercial or 
legal transactions, was also instituted in 1950. 

In 1953 a few revisions were made in the revenue system. 
Minor changes were made in the gross receipts tax by in¬ 
creasing the minimum rate from 1 to 1.5 percent and in the com¬ 
modity tax, by reducing the number of items affected. The most 
important change at this time was the introduction of a new 
sales tax, known as the commodity circulation tax. This tax was 
levied on only 22 commodities, which were controlled by the state 
and which had volume sales. For the selected commodities the 
sales tax replaced all other taxes, the gross receipts tax, the net 
business income tax, the commodity tax and the stamp tax. The 
rates assessed were lower on necessities than on nonessentials. 

In 1958, when private industry had almost ceased to exist and 
the socialization of production and distribution facilities was 
considered to be complete, a major tax reform was undertaken. 
Multiple taxes on the production and distribution of component 
parts of manufactured articles had made the former system cum¬ 
bersome and difficult to administer. A new sales or turnover tax 
instituted in 1958, which superseded previous sales or commodity 
taxes, simplified assessments and collections by subtsituting one 
tax for the five taxes previously levied on industry and commerce. 
The tax was levied on prices received by producers and distribu¬ 
tors for sale of manufactured products, retail sales, the value of 
imports, purchases of certain farm produce and the sale of serv¬ 
ices. Rates were set to produce the same income as the five taxes 
which had been levied, and, in general, essential commodities and 
services were taxed at the lowest rates (see table 11). 

Consolidation of several taxes into one tax simplified record¬ 
keeping, both for firms and for revenue agencies. In addition, 
changes were made in methods of tax collection which were 
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Table 11. Tax Rates for Industrial and Commercial Products Under the 
Consolidated Industrial and Commercial Tax of Communist China , 1958 


Commodity Tax Rate 

(in percent) 

Tobacco, wine and alcohol_20 - 69 

Certain consumer goods (including cosmetics) _ 6 - 66 

Foodstuffs _ 2.6 - 44 

Leather, hair and feathers_10 - 40 

Textiles and yarn _ 1.6 - 36 

Light electrical equipment_11 - 25 

Cement, brick and timber_ 6 - 20 

Paper and pulp_ 3 - 20 

Coal and petroleum products_ 2 - 20 

Rubber products _10 - 18 

Rolled metal products_1 - 16 

Chemical acids and alkalies_ 6 - 12 

Metal ores and metallurgical products- 6 - 10 

Machines, machinery and other manufactured goods- 6 

Source: Adapted from George Ecklund, Financing the Chinese Government 
Budget: Mainland China , 1950-1959 , 1966, p. 70. 
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financially advantageous to sellers. Under the new ruling taxes 
were due at the time payments for sales were deposited in the 
bank, and a book transfer to satisfy taxes was made at that time. 
The method of payment also relieved pressure on the working 
capital of the seller and facilitated payment of taxes from pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale. 

The Salt Tax. The salt tax imposed by the Communist regime had 
been used long before the Party came to power. The tax, levied 
only on salt producers, was shifted to the retail market and, thus, 
passed on to the consumer. In the early part of the regime pay¬ 
ments were expressed in terms of grain, and tax rates varied 
from one region to another; late in 1960 rates were reduced, and 
payments were expressed in money terms. Different rates were 
assessed according to the use of the product. Taxes were applied 
to table salt and fishery salt, but fishery salt was assessed at only 
30 percent of the tax on table salt. No taxes were levied on salt 
used by industry and agriculture, and exports were exempt. Al¬ 
though the revenue from salt increased only from 268 million 
yuan in 1960 to 660 million yuan in 1969 and provided only a 
small part of total revenue, the tax was easy to administer and 
provided a steady source of income. 

Customs Duties and Other Taxes. Revenue from duties on imports 
and on a small number of exports rose from 356 million yuan in 
1960 to 660 million yuan in 1969, when export duties were 
abolished. Comparatively, the share of total revenue received from 
customs declined from 6.6 percent to 1.2 percent during the 10- 
year period. Customs duties have served a function in the foreign 
relations of Communist China which has exceeded the function of 
providing state revenue (see ch. 24, Foreign Economic Relations). 

Although other taxes have been levied from time to time they 
have not been important sources of income. Wages have been 
subject to a payroll tax. Certain types of income from interest, 
including that from bank deposits, bonds and securities, were 
taxed at a rate of 6 percent, but this tax was abolished in 1969. 
A tax on amusements, which was instituted in 1951, was revised 
in 1956 to include a number of exemptions and to lower the rates. 
In addition, a number of fees and licences have been collected by 
local governments for local use. 

Nontax Revenue 

State Enterprises. Revenue from state enterprises was the most 
significant source of budgetary income in 1959 when state and 
collective enterprises provided 33,360 million yuan, the equivalent 
of 61 percent of the total. The increase in dependence upon state 
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enterprises for governmental income was very rapid after 1950, 
when they accounted for only 13.4 percent. Within 1 year the 
proportion had risen to almost 24 percent, and by 1962 state 
enterprises furnished over 33 percent of all income. This spec¬ 
tacular rise should be attributed to the rapidity with which the 
state expanded its ownership and control of existing industry and 
commerce, the growth of new state enterprises and a state pricing 
policy which provided for high profits. 

Income from state enterprises essentially has been derived from 
two sources, profits for which the state determined the goal on an 
annual basis and depreciation reserves for amortization of fixed 
assets. Of the two, enterprise profits have been by far the more 
important, accounting for more than 60 percent of the funds for 
economic construction in the mid-1960’s. 

Profits, which are defined as the difference between sales and 
costs, as in the capitalistic system, and depreciation funds are 
remitted by the enterprise to the Treasury or appropriate minis¬ 
try, according to a fixed schedule, and the tax offices have the 
duty of overseeing collection. Profit goals for enterprises have 
been determined on an annual basis, according to state plan. Until 
1958 the use of profits was almost entirely directed by the central 
government. Since that time the degree of centralization has been 
uncertain, but in late 1966 and early 1967, during the Great 
Cultural Revolution, there seemed to be some indications that 
industrial enterprises controlled a larger share of profits, which 
could be used to grant wage increases or expand operations, than 
they controlled before 1968. 

Other. The sale of domestic bonds, proceeds from foreign loans 
and receipts from insurance added to revenue from 1960 to 1958. 
After 1958 no domestic bonds were issued, no foreign loans were 
recorded and no information concerning receipts from insurance 
was available. 

There were six national bond issues, accounting for revenue 
of 3,762 million yuan from 1950 to 1958. No bonds were issued 
from 1951 through 1953. In 1950 the government brought out an 
issue known as People’s Victory Real Unit Bonds which added 
260 million yuan to state revenue. The interest rate was fixed at 
6 percent, and the principal was to be repaid by 1956. At the 
time the issue was brought out inflation was rampant, industrial 
production had not regained its former level and income of the 
central government was low. To encourage financial investment 
at a time of soaring prices, the bonds were issued in denomina¬ 
tions of a fixed amount of real goods consisting of 3 kilograms 
(1 kilogram equals 2.2 pounds) or rice, 0.75 kilograms of wheat 
flour, 1.33 meters (1 meter equals 39.37 inches) of white cotton 
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muslin and 8 kilograms of coal. The rate of conversion between 
the unit of goods and the monetary unit was determined every 
10 days by an averaging of wholesale prices in 6 major cities. 
The sale of bonds to private individuals and enterprises by 
methods which were reportedly coercive was influential in slowing 
down the price rise by absorbing purchasing power which other¬ 
wise would have been spent for consumer goods. 

In 1959 the central government dropped the issuance of Na¬ 
tional Economic Construction bonds which had taken place an¬ 
nually from 1954 to 1958. At this time local governments were 
given the privilege of issuing bonds for industrial development. 
In 1967 no record was available as to the extent local govern¬ 
ments availed themselves of the privilege, but there was no indi¬ 
cation that it had been broadly used. 

Loans from the Soviet Union totaling 3,762 million yuan were 
used for economic construction and military purposes from 1950 
to 1957. Funds provided by the Soviet Union reached a peak of 
1,657 million yuan in 1955. They declined to 23 million yuan in 
1957, after which they were discontinued (see ch. 24, Foreign 
Economic Relations). 

Short-term credits for the purchase of industrial equipment 
continued to be provided by supplier countries, but, according to 
the best information available, all long-term loans, both foreign 
and domestic, had been repaid by the end of 1966. 

Receipts from state insurance operations added a small amount 
of income from 1953 to 1958, but no information was published 
after that year. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY SYSTEM 

The People’s Bank of China, which was organized by the Com¬ 
munist Party shortly before it assumed control of the mainland, 
is the center of the state banking and credit system. It is owned 
by the government and represents one branch of the composite 
state financial system. Since 1952 there have been no private 
banks. Specialized credit needs in the mid-1960’s were served by 
the following institutions: the People's Construction Bank of 
China, which was organized by the state in 1954; the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank of China, organized in 1963; the Bank of China and 
the Bank of Communications, which were state banks taken over 
from the Nationalist regime and made into joint state-private 
banks; and the Joint State-Private Bank, created by the merger 
of privately owned banking institutions and placed under the 
supervision of the Federated General Supervisory Office. Other 
financial organizations were credit cooperatives and the Overseas 
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Chinese Investment Company. Labor and national insurance were 
relatively unimportant aspects of state finance, and operating 
details were uncertain at the end of 1966. 

The Banking Structure Before 1949 

Modern banking, which began with the establishment of the 
British Oriental Banking Corporation in Shanghai in 1848, ex¬ 
panded toward the end of the nineteenth century with the opening 
of facilities by German, Japanese, French, Russian and American 
banks. Foreign banking increased in importance, and a network 
of branches of British, American and Japanese banks was es¬ 
tablished before 1920. 

The first modern Chinese bank made its appearance in 1896. In 
1906 the forerunner of the Bank of China was established, to 
be followed 2 years later by the Bank of Communications. There 
was no centralized banking system, however, until 1928 when the 
Central Bank of China, established 4 years earlier in Canton, was 
formally organized as a nationwide central bank with its main 
office in Shanghai. 

During the Nationalist period the modern Chinese banks were 
divided into the central government banking group, the local 
government banking group and the private banking group. The 
first group consisted of the Central Bank of China, the Bank of 
China, the Bank of Communications, the Farmer’s Bank of China, 
the Central Trust of China and the Postal Remittance and Savings 
Bank. These banks were partially or fully owned by the govern¬ 
ment and under its complete control. The Central Bank of China 
assumed the role of a fiscal agency of the government and other 
functions of a central bank. All other banks of the central govern¬ 
ment group operated in general commercial business and, in addi¬ 
tion, had specialized lines of business. The Bank of China was in 
charge of foreign trade and exchange transactions; the Bank of 
Communications concentrated on the financing of industry, min¬ 
ing and other productive enterprises. The Farmer’s Bank of China 
devoted itself to farm credit. The Central Trust of China and the 
Postal Remittance and Savings Bank carried on specialized busi¬ 
nesses, as indicated in their titles. 

The local government banking group consisted of provincial, 
municipal and county banks, which were fully or partially owned 
by the local governments and acted as agents of their treasuries. 
They also handled general banking business. The private banking 
group included: commercial banks, engaged in commercial and 
general banking; savings banks, primarily with savings and in¬ 
vestment business; special banks, with the avowed purpose of 
promoting specific enterprises; Overseas Chinese banks, estab- 
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lished by Chinese abroad; and other semibanking institutions 
like savings societies and trust companies. 

In addition, there were traditional native banks which per¬ 
formed banking functions of a limited nature. Native banks were 
usually partnerships or small family enterprises which handled 
money but did not make investments. Native banks exchanged 
money; made loans, particularly unsecured loans to small local 
merchants; and issued drafts to banks within the local area. The 
resources of native banks were inadequate to support an indus¬ 
trializing economy. 

Transformation of Banking and Currency System 

The Communist Party came to power in the midst of a period 
of hyperinflation which was both cause and effect of a breakdown 
in economic activity. Because of the wartime strain on productive 
and financial facilities, the Nationalists had resorted to the crea¬ 
tion of money to pay for military expense. The resultant soaring 
prices and lack of consumer goods were influential in the loss of 
control by the Nationalists. 

Major immediate goals of the Communist Party were the con¬ 
solidation of power, suppression of inflation, achievement of a 
stable currency and resumption of orderly production and dis¬ 
tribution facilities. Reorganization of the banking and monetary 
system was one tool for bringing the economic machinery into 
order and reinforcing political control. To attain these reforms 
the government undertook to establish the monopolistic position 
of the state bank by destroying the original system of privately 
owned financial institutions, by wiping out foreign-owned banks 
and insurance companies and by establishing the state bank as 
the only source of currency issue and credit. 

In 1948 two moves were made by the People’s Government of 
the North China Liberated Area which were to prove basic to 
financial centralization and currency stabilization after the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China was established in the following year. 
By agreement of the governments of Shantung province and two 
border areas the currency circulating in the north China, east 
China and northwest areas was unified, and three banks were 
combined to form the People’s Bank of China, located at the head 
office of the former North China Bank. The People’s Bank was 
given authority to issue notes which were to be put into circula¬ 
tion as the unitary standard currency in the area, and prepara¬ 
tions were made for conversion of currencies to the standard 
unit which was carried on at that time and later when domination 
of the mainland was completed. The establishment of a financial 
capital that coincided with the political capital after the Republic 
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was formed in 1949 further strengthened control of the financial 
system. 

Traditionally, there were two chief banking centers in China, 
Peiping and Shanghai. Peiping had been the location of the main 
offices of two government banks, the Bank of China and the Bank 
of Communications, a few private modern and native banks, and 
branches of foreign banks. Shanghai was the center of the main 
offices of foreign-owned banks as well as a number of modern 
Chinese banks and many native banks. In 1928, when the Na¬ 
tionalist government was set up in Nanking, the main offices of 
the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications and those of 
the major Chinese modern banks were transferred to Shanghai; 
the head office of the Central Bank of China was also located 
there, and Shanghai became the sole banking center of China. 
When the Communists had established the central government in 
Peiping the main office of the People’s Bank of China was set up 
there; the head offices of the Bank of China and the Bank of 
Communications were ordered to return, and Peiping became the 
financial as well as governmental center of the country. 

With the founding of the People’s Republic the state banks, 
provincial banks and municipal banks which had been associated 
with the Nationalist regime were taken over; their so-called bu¬ 
reaucratic capital was confiscated and their assets used to 
strengthen the weak but expanding People’s Bank. The old, es¬ 
tablished Bank of China and Bank of Communications became 
specialized banks in the new structure. 

In preparation for centralizing control of credit and currency 
privately operated banks were subjected to regulations concerning 
the type of business permitted, the size and character of capital, 
the deposit of reserve funds and reports to be made to the ap¬ 
propriate financial commissions. An inventory of the banking 
system was initiated, and all private commercial and native banks 
were ordered to submit lists of depositors, shareholders, ranking 
staff members, holders of savings deposits, borrowers, mortgagers 
of assets, goods stored in warehouses and leasees of private safety 
boxes. The People’s Bank of China was delegated to supervise 
compliance with regulations. 

To ensure the adoption of the new People’s Currency as the 
uniform currency and unit for computation, the issue of all other 
currencies was stopped, ratios were established for their exchange 
for the new currency and time limits were set for their con¬ 
version. Private banks, which were forced to deposit their cash 
holdings in the People’s Bank, found their cash holdings shrank in 
the process of conversion. Banks which were unable to meet the 
new regulations were forced to close. 
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Nationalization of the banking system was accomplished by 
stages. Private banks with solid financial foundations were 
merged, placed under the supervision of a board of directors 
selected by Communist authorities and operated by public and 
private interests. Banks less strong were advised to form syndi¬ 
cates for joint operation, and gradually both types of reorganiza¬ 
tion were absorbed by the state. As a final step medium- and 
small-size banks and the native banks which had survived were 
drawn into a system. All mergers culminated in the formation of 
the Joint State-Private Bank, and private banking came to a 
end in December 1952. 

Foreign banking as a financial force was eliminated. American 
banks were taken over by the Communist government at the 
time of China’s participation in the Korean War when all Ameri¬ 
can property was frozen and put under government custody. Only 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation remained in 
operation after 1960. Pawnshops, which had been a source of 
short-term loans for both rural and urban people, ceased to exist 
soon after 1949. With the completion of these moves, sources of 
credit were narrowed to state-operated institutions. 

Control of Credit and Currency 

Simultaneous with the reorganization of banking, regulations 
were issued to hold down inflation and ensure development ac¬ 
cording to state plan through control of the circulation of cash 
and creation of credit. State enterprises, state departments, mili¬ 
tary units and cooperatives were instructed to deposit with the 
local branch of the People’s Bank of China or another designated 
unit all cash in excess of 3 day’s operating expenses. In the event 
that banking facilities were not conveniently located, it was per¬ 
mitted to retain funds for 1 month’s operations. State organs 
were required to make payments by check. No cash was to be 
used except in payment of wages, purchases in rural areas and 
small purchases in cities. State organizations were required to 
draw up plans balancing receipts and disbursements. When the 
plans were approved by the Finance Committee they were given 
to the People’s Bank for administration. 

Although the system at first applied only to governmental units, 
in late 1950 it was expanded to include joint state-private enter¬ 
prises as well. Further regulations forbade credit transactions 
between industrial or commercial units, making the People’s Bank 
of China the sole source of short-term loans for working capital. 
The banking system was also made the administrator of budgetary 
funds for economic construction with the provision that credit 
funds of the Bank and construction funds of the state must be 
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kept carefully separated. This tight system of monetary control 
which linked together the banking system, the state budget and 
enterprises remained in effect, with minor adjustments, through 
1966. 


Structure of Financial Institutions 

People's Bank of China 

The People’s Bank of China was organized in December 1948, 
almost a year before the establishment of the People’s Republic 
of China. It is directly under the jurisdiction of the State Council, 
and the head office is in Peiping. There are branch banks and 
subbranch banks. Branch banks are located in provincial capitals, 
in cities under the direct jurisdiction of the central government 
and in autonomous regions. Subbranches are located in county 
seats and fairly prosperous towns. Other subordinate organs are 
stationary and mobile savings and deposit offices in urban and 
rural areas. In 1966 it was estimated that 34,000 branches of 
various types were in existence. 

The People’s Bank of China not only performs the functions 
associated with a central bank but serves as a commercial and 
savings bank dealing with enterprise units and private individ¬ 
uals as well. The Bank is the only currency-issuing agency; it 
regulates the circulation of currency according to state plan. As 
fiscal agent of the government the Bank accepts treasury de¬ 
posits ; issues and redeems government bonds; oversees payments 
of wages, bonuses and allowances for the state; supervises foreign 
exchange control and international settlements, although it does 
not carry out the work; and undertakes the buying, selling and 
supervision of gold and silver. The Bank is the center of settle¬ 
ment; all settlements between state enterprises and state bodies 
are carried on by bank transfer of deposit accounts through the 
People’s Bank, which is also the center of short-term credit. 

In addition, the People’s Bank also serves as agency for carrying 
out the economic drives of the state. One of its most important 
tasks is that of collecting all temporarily idle funds and absorb¬ 
ing them as savings accounts to restrain consumer spending and 
increase funds available for economic development. In pursuance 
of these objectives, offices for accepting savings increased, plans 
for making savings accounts attractive were proposed and a spe¬ 
cial staff was assigned to the drive for savings and time deposits. 
It was reported that urban savings increased by 420 million yuan 
and that rural savings increased 23 percent in 1963. Although 
the opening of savings and time accounts is ostensibly voluntary 
it is known that heavy pressures were brought to bear on workers 
and peasants at meetings conducted for this purpose, especially 
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in 1963. Little has been made public concerning the interest rate. 
In early 1966 it was reported that interest paid on fixed term 
deposits was 0.33 percent per month, whereas it had been 0.61 
percent per month in 1964. This reported fall in the interest rate 
was interpreted as a sign of improved state finances. 

The People’s Construction Bank 

The People’s Construction Bank of China was founded in 
October 1954. The Bank is attached to the Ministry of Finance. 
The head office is in Peiping, and branches have been established 
throughout China. The function of the Construction Bank is that 
of serving as a repository for budget funds allocated to capital 
construction and for administering the use of these funds strictly 
according to plan. These functions formerly were performed by 
the Bank of Communications. 

The Bank of China 

The Bank of China was organized as a central bank in 1912. 
It was reorganized by the Nationalist government as an institu¬ 
tion for dealing with foreign trade and was further reorganized 
as a joint state-private bank after the Communists came to power. 
The Bank of China is charged to attend to matters concerning 
the control of foreign exchange; to handle foreign exchange, 
foreign securities, bills of exchange, and other commercial docu¬ 
ments payable in foreign currency; to extend credits and accept 
deposits in connection with foreign trade; to supervise accounts 
and the clearance of foreign trade transactions conducted through 
government organizations; and to control overseas remittances. 

Although the Bank of China carries on the actual transactions 
in connection with foreign trade, policy is set by the People’s 
Bank. The main office of the Bank of China is in Peiping. It has 
domestic branches in cities where foreign trade is important and 
also has overseas branches in countries which have recognized 
Communist China. 

The Bank of Communications 

The Bank of Communications was chartered in 1907 to promote 
the development of communications. Under the Nationalist gov¬ 
ernment it was reorganized and charged with the development 
of domestic industry. Under the Communist regime it again was 
reorganized into a joint state-private bank and given the duties 
of specializing in long-term credit for capital construction and 
overseeing the transformation of enterprises to joint state- 
private organizations. In 1964 the newly created Bank of Con¬ 
struction was given the function of administering long-term 
capital construction funds, and by 1966 the transformation to 
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joint state-private enterprise was considered complete. Since that 
time nothing has been known concerning the function of the 
Bank of Communications, but as late as 1965 there had been no 
notice of its closing. 

Joint State-Private Bank 

The Joint State-Private Bank was formed from the merger of 
private banks in the early part of the banking transformation 
when it was given the function of handling accounts and extend¬ 
ing short-term credits for private enterprise subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the People’s Bank. Additional functions were those of 
accepting savings deposits for the account of the People’s Bank 
and assisting in the administration of Overseas Chinese remit¬ 
tances. In the early part of the transformation from a private 
enterprise economy the financial strength and experience of the 
former private banks were needed to bolster the weak position of 
the People’s Bank, but, as the Communist banking system grew 
in strength and experience and as private enterprise was elimi¬ 
nated, the functions of the Joint State-Private Bank were reduced 
and, according to a study of the banking system made in 1965, the 
principal function became that of accepting savings for the 
People’s Bank. 

The Agricultural Bank of China 

The newest unit of the banking system was the Agricultural 
Bank of China, which was inaugurated in 1963. The Bank was 
placed under the direct supervision of the State Council and was 
given standing supposedly coordinate with the People’s Bank of 
China. The head office was established in Peiping, and organiza¬ 
tional plan called for branch banks in provinces, cities and 
autonomous regions; subbranch banks in counties, and business 
offices in districts or people’s communes. This structure was sup¬ 
posed to be finished by January 1964, but, at the beginning of 
1967 no information was available as to the progress which had 
been made. A bank of the same name had been established in 
1965 but was abolished in 1957. After the closing of the first 
Agricultural Bank of China, agricultural finance had been carried 
on by the People’s Bank. 

The function of the Agricultural Bank was set forth as that of 
carrying out state plans, budgets and policies concerning dis¬ 
bursements and loans to agriculture. The Bank was given the 
responsibility for overseeing and paying out state funds for in¬ 
vestment in capital construction in agriculture, forestry, pastoral 
industries and water conservancies and for paying out working 
funds to construction groups in these fields. The Bank was further 
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responsible for disbursing funds and loans to state enterprises 
such as farms, forests, stock farms, fishing grounds, tractor sta¬ 
tions, drainage and irrigation stations, and loans and relief funds 
to people’s communes and production teams. 

Although it was reported that agricultural loans and invest¬ 
ments increased 30 percent in the spring of 1965 over the cor¬ 
responding period in 1964, no appraisal had been made of the 
performance of the Agricultural Bank by the beginning of 1967. 

The Overseas Chinese Investment Company 

The Overseas Chinese Investment Company is a state invest¬ 
ment company which was opened to attract remittances of foreign 
exchange and encourage investments in China by Overseas Chi¬ 
nese. At the time regulations were published in 1957 by the State 
Council preferential treatment was promised as a lure, but eco¬ 
nomic and political uncertainties were responsible for changing 
policies. 

The People’s Insurance Company of China 

The People's Insurance Company was organized by the state in 
October 1949. It was empowered to issue all types of insurance; 
agricultural insurance; fire insurance, including industrial, com¬ 
mercial and personal; personal insurance, including accident and 
life insurance, both individual and group; transportation insur¬ 
ance covering all means of transportation; and shipping insur¬ 
ance. In 1951 property insurance was made compulsory for state 
enterprises, joint state-private enterprises and cooperatives. Com¬ 
pulsory passenger insurance was also initiated. 

The People’s Insurance Company was established with head¬ 
quarters at Peiping and with a network of branches throughout 
the country. The Insurance Company of China is a subsidiary 
joint state-private organization which in 1959 had branches in 
Hong Kong, Macao, Singapore, Penang, Kuala Lumpur, Djakarta, 
Surabaja and London. 

Rural Credit Cooperatives 

Credit cooperatives are collective organizations set up for finan¬ 
cial mutual aid. There were three forms of rural credit coopera¬ 
tives before the introduction of the commune, credit cooperatives, 
credit departments established in supply and marketing coopera¬ 
tives, and credit groups. Characteristics of credit cooperatives 
were a fixed, subscribed capital, deposits as a source of loan 
funds and a democratic form of organization. As a rule, one 
credit cooperative was organized in each township. Credit depart¬ 
ments in supply and marketing cooperatives did not have a fixed 
capital. Deposits were the source of funds in most instances, but 
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the supply and marketing cooperatives occasionally made con¬ 
tributions when the organization was founded. The credit 
departments did not have democratic operation as did the larger 
group. The credit group which was the smallest and simplest 
form consisting of 20 or 30 peasant households agreed upon a 
form of borrowing and lending for self help. 

Currency 

The Jen Men-pi, or People’s Currency, was first issued by the 
People’s Bank on December 1, 1948, almost 1 year before the 
Communist Party ascended to power. Conversion rates were es¬ 
tablished for the numerous currencies in use at that time, which 
were gradually withdrawn and replaced by the new currency. 
The use of silver dollars, gold and foreign currency as units of 
account or payment was forbidden. 

The Jen Men-pi is a uniform currency which is the unit for 
computation. Payment is not backed by gold or silver and has no 
established relationship with foreign currencies. 

Because the People’s Currency was initiated at a time of high 
inflation the original value was developed in foodstuff and cotton 
cloth. A major currency reform was undertaken in 1955 when 
notes in circulation were called in and exchanged for new notes 
at a ratio of 10,000 old yuan for 1 new yuan note. Although the 
currency has exhibited a reasonably high degree of stability since 
that time, stability is a function of the tight control of the 
economic machinery rather than an inherent characteristic of 
the currency. 

The People’s Bank of China is the issuing institution, and cur¬ 
rency is issued by the Treasury set up in every regional office or 
suboffice of the Bank. The amount of currency in circulation is 
planned to conform to the needs of expected transactions. 

In 1964 it was reported authoritatively that the following kinds 
of currency were in circulation: 5-yuan, 2-yuan and 1-yuan notes 
and the smaller denomination 5-chiao, 2-chiao, 1-chiao, 2-fen and 
6-fen notes. Aluminum coins of 5-fen, 2-fen and 1-fen denomina¬ 
tion were in circulation. The largest denomination in circulation 
in 1964 was the 5-yuan note; the 10-yuan note had been discon¬ 
tinued. The yuan, which is the largest monetary unit, was con¬ 
sidered to be the equivalent of about $0.42 in 1966. The chiao is 
one-tenth of 1 yuan, and the fen is one one-hundredth of 1 yuan. 
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SECTION IV. NATIONAL SECURITY 


CHAPTER 26 

PUBLIC ORDER AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


Concepts of public order and internal security including control 
of potentially subversive elements, in Communist China are pred¬ 
icated less on legal forms than they are on doctrinal considera¬ 
tions. The nation, in fact, has not even had formal codes of 
justice—civil or criminal—since the regime invalidated those in¬ 
herited from the Nationalist Government in 1949 (see ch. 12, 
The Governmental System). A few national laws have been 
passed, but they define crime in such vague political and social 
terms that justice has had little bearing on their application. On 
the contrary, enforcing authorities are motivated by ideology 
rather than legality, while powers granted them to interpret what 
is and what is not acceptable deportment are so permissive that 
almost anyone hauled before a court may be declared a trans¬ 
gressor if it appears expedient to do so. 

In the absence of a code, the guide for passing judgment on 
an accused is the belief that disorderly conduct is a function of 
class associations that breed conflict when members of one class 
attempt to gain advantage over those of another. Public order, 
thus, is that state of affairs resulting from the eradication of 
class consciousness and the establishment of an egalitarian order 
in which there is neither incentive nor opportunity for anyone to 
seek advantage. This is the essence of the Chinese Communist 
revolution whose orderly fulfillment takes precedence over every 
other consideration. 

Movements and campaigns, such as the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution, a movement to mobilize and indoctrinate the 
entire population in the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung, which as late 
as mid-1967 was causing great upheavals in Chinese society, 
are launched from time to time to ensure maximum compliance 
with doctrine. Major examples are the Land Reform Program of 
1950-61, in which the dominance of landlords was violently 
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broken; the campaign for the suppression of counterrevolution¬ 
aries in 1961 and 1962, that resulted in the wholesale execution of 
hundreds of thousands of citizens; and the period following the 
Hundred Flowers Campaign of 1967 that saw the arrest and 
confinement of countless hundreds of intellectuals and govern¬ 
ment bureaucrats. All these movements were accompanied by 
great public turmoil as people resisted the changing order, but 
invariably they were followed by periods of relatively better 
public order in which the outlines of future society, and the ap¬ 
proved manner in which it would emerge, became clearer. In 
historical perspective then, the Cultural Revolution, regardless of 
its final outcome, can be viewed not so much as an instance of 
fundamental public disorder as one to facilitate the establishment 
of a more ideologically unified society in which subversion and 
the incidence of crime is reduced. 

Mere understanding of the doctrine, however, is not enough. 
Every individual must also do something positive about imple¬ 
menting it. Each citizen is required to subordinate his personal 
desires to the good of society as a whole and resolutely carry out 
prescribed programs to help bring the desired society into being. 
Those who fail to demonstrate a willingness to understand and 
participate in the process, or who can even be accused of an in¬ 
disposition to do so, are categorized as nonconformists who ob¬ 
struct, delay and oppose the revolution itself. In other words 
they are not only guilty of disorderly conduct, but also of 
subversive activity. 

Attitudes surrounding ordinary criminal cases, such as theft, 
illustrate the concept. Theft is a crime not so much because it 
is a violation of property rights, which is anathema to the regime 
anyway, but because it bespeaks a residual class consciousness 
in the accused that impedes the development of society. Rectifica¬ 
tion, therefore, does not involve punishment as much as it does 
the thief’s comprehension of the social implications of his act and 
a stated determination to study and apply himself to more cor¬ 
rect behavior in future. 

This introduces corollary aspects of public order centering 
around the definition of correct behavior. The frame of reference 
in this context is clear and peremptory. As the sole repository 
of ideological truth and the vanguard of the masses, the Chinese 
Communist Party is the locus of authority and orthodoxy. It deter¬ 
mines official state policies and programs, together with precise 
methods and techniques for their implementations (see ch. 13, 
Political Dynamics). Its schedules are preclusive since only 
through them can the classless society be attained. The Party 
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way, as defined by Chairman Mao, is the correct way: all others 
are fraudulent and lead to corruption of the revolution, con¬ 
tinued class divisions in society and bitter conflicts that render 
the maintenance of public order impossible. 

The role of the state and its institutions in this scheme of 
things is one of mere agency. The civil government is but a crea¬ 
ture of the Party that prescribes only what the Party directs, 
and prosecutes everything the Party declares to be unorthodox 
(see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 

This makes it impossible to distinguish between simple public 
disorder and genuine threats to state security. In day-to-day life 
they are identical. All departures from Party-defined, “correct” 
behavior—be they civil torts, misdemeanors, criminal deeds, acts 
of insurrection, rebellion, subversion, or just bad thoughts—may 
be judged disorderly or treasonable depending on political priori¬ 
ties in force at the time of commission and the social class 
antecedents of the accused. This is nowhere more discernible than 
in the common practice of ascribing the term counterrevolu¬ 
tionary to any accused who in thought, work or deed exhibits 
something less than total dedication to the fulfillment of official 
Party policies and programs. 

Despite these ideological interpretations, acts that really chal¬ 
lenge the existence of the state are rare among the Han Chinese 
who constitute 94 percent of the population (see ch. 4, Ethnic 
Groups). Historically the Chinese are tranquil, law-abiding people 
because of sanctions of family, custom and the Confucian culture 
that ordered their lives for centuries. They tend to accept any 
authority as legitimate and final so long as it appears to stem from 
the mandate from heaven against which opposition, however justi¬ 
fied, is futile anyway (see ch. 17, Political Values and Attitudes). 
What opposition does exist among them is usually passive, growing 
out of exhaustion and disillusionment over the lack of tangible 
reward after their years of obedient and strenuous effort and 
sacrifice. The maintenance of internal security against possible 
attack from them requires no special consideration. It is ensured 
as long as the Party remains strong enough to impose its doc¬ 
trinal concepts effectively. 

The existence of various ethnic and religious minorities in the 
western extremities and some parts of the interior, however, are 
of deeper concern and have prompted some modification in normal 
concepts of order and security. These groups are traditionally 
sensitive to outside interference and have long resented subor¬ 
dination to both Communist ideology and Chinese political au¬ 
thority. Tibetans, for example, challenged the central authority 
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of Peiping in armed uprisings in 1960, 1962, 1966 and 1969. 
Similar uprisings have occurred among Moslem tribesmen in the 
Ningsia Hui area of north central China and in various parts 
of Sinkiang and Tsinghai (see ch. 3, Historical Setting). In these 
areas concepts that proved effective among Han Chinese had to be 
substantially liberalized. Ethnic minorities for example, have been 
granted at least nominal autonomy in administering their own 
civil affairs and in the retention of certain religious customs and 
traditions. At the same time, sizable bodies of armed forces are 
regularly garrisoned there, testifying to the regime’s readiness 
to shift from concepts of control by persuasion to those of force 
if necessary. 

In putting these concepts into practice the regime’s policies 
have undergone significant change since the assumption of power 
in 1949. At that time the loyalties of the people were in question 
and much organized resistance remained in various sectors of the 
country. The possibility of counterrevolution was real, so force 
and coercion were used relentlessly until all significant opposition 
was eliminated. By 1956 the threat of subversion by internal 
groups or agencies was negligible. The Communist regime, how¬ 
ever, was unable to move effectively against Taiwan where the 
Government of the Republic of China maintained a hostile and 
threatening posture, but it did institute strong countermeasures 
against both armed attack and the infiltration of Nationalist 
China’s agents into coastal areas that reduced both of these even¬ 
tualities to insignificance. The result was that in early 1967 there 
was no genuine subversion in Communist China capable of 
seriously threatening the Communist regime. 

As Communist power grew and the authority of the regime 
was consolidated, naked force began to give way to milder forms 
of persuasion. In other words, concepts for ensuring public order 
and security shifted from a system that sought to create stability 
by controlling men’s performance to one that endeavored to induce 
obedience by controlling their minds. Since about 1966 control 
concepts have increasingly abstained from imposing corporal 
punishment on violators in favor of prescribing indoctrination 
coupled with purposive labor, the execution of which furthered 
national goals. This newer concept reached its ultimate in 1966 
with the launching of the Cultural Revolution (see ch. 13, Politi¬ 
cal Dynamics). 

Despite this preoccupation with the effort to manipulate be¬ 
havior by modifying attitudes, the regime has not completely 
dispensed with the use of force and coercion. When necessary, it 
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has not hesitated to use large and powerful police and other 
formal or informal forces to guarantee public order and security. 

LEGAL BASIS 

Strictly speaking, there is no statutory basis for the control of 
crime and disorder because the existing civil and criminal Codes 
of Law and Judicial Procedure were abolished when the Com¬ 
munists assumed control of government in 1949. There was some 
agitation beginning in about 1954 to promulgate new codes, but 
as late as 1966 nothing had been done about it. 

In the place of formal codes the regime has relied on various 
directives and administrative regulations derived from the Com¬ 
mon Program, the document that served as a national constitution 
until a formal one was adopted in 1954 (see ch. 12, The Govern¬ 
mental System). Article 7 of the Common Program declared it 
was a fundamental duty of the government to suppress all coun¬ 
terrevolutionary activities and all who opposed the cause of re¬ 
volution. So-called feudal landlords, bureaucratic capitalists, 
backward elements and other esoterically defined groups and in¬ 
dividuals were categorically labelled antirevolutionary criminals 
to be reformed or punished. The later adoption of a Constitution 
did nothing to alter or rescind these directives; it merely restated 
them in almost identical terms. Administrative decrees, even those 
that fail to gain official sanction through subsequent approval of 
the National People’s Congress, remain the usual authorities in 
controlling public behavior. 

Among pertinent decrees, those bearing on counterrevolutionary 
activities, represented by the Regulations for the Punishment of 
Counterrevolutionaries promulgated in 1951, and the Provisional 
Measures for the Control of Counterrevolutionaries approved in 
1952, have served as basic guides in handling virtually every 
case of disorder. These instruments found precedent in the earlier 
Agrarian Reform Law of 1950, whose prosecution of landlords as 
criminals because they opposed revolutionary goals proved so ef¬ 
fective in gaining popular support and in eliminating major 
sources of political opposition, that practice quickly focused on 
them as central to the whole problem of order and security. 
Subsequent decrees, such as those for the protection of state 
secrets, for the registration of social groups, for corruption, waste 
and theft of state property in the civil bureaucracy or against 
forgery and counterfeiting, all incorporated such permissive lan¬ 
guage that any aberration could be, and was, interpreted as 
counterrevolutionary. 
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The extent to which these arbitrary interpretations are nor¬ 
mally carried is illustrated by action taken against a Tientsin 
real estate company. The agency was remiss in repairing a 
women’s bathroom in one of its buildings, so was hauled into 
court by the tenants. The charge the company had to answer was 
not one of failure to fulfill contractual obligations but of willfully 
refusing to protect the interests of the people. This was tanta¬ 
mount to sabotaging the revolution, a criminal act, and the agency 
officials were punished as counterrevolutionaries. 

THE SECURITY SYSTEM 

The people of Communist China are subject to the control of a 
multiplicity of agencies within the structure of civil government 
as well as through the mass organizations to' which all are re¬ 
quired to belong. The former includes formal agencies and enforc¬ 
ing elements that originate at highest government levels and 
extend downward to the smallest political administrative units; 
the latter penetrate even more deeply into society and function 
through popular organizations established on the basis of street 
residence or place of employment. The entire system is, in turn, 
guided and directed by the ubiquitous authority of the Communist 
Party (see ch. 12, The Governmental System). 

Top Control 

The apex of the system is the Staff Office for Internal Affairs 
that supervises the activities of two ministries; the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs and the Ministry of Public Security. Ostensibly 
these ministries are subordinate to the National People's Congress 
through the State Council and their superior Staff Office, but 
actually, like other organs of the civil government, they are 
directed and controlled by appropriate committees or departments 
of the Party’s Central Committee. 

In addition to these agencies of the national government, various 
aspects of public order and internal security fall within the pur¬ 
view of other top-level offices and ministries. The Ministry of 
Defense, which controls the armed forces, is responsible for 
general national security. It also includes the large, militarily- 
organized Public Security Forces, which is responsible for border 
and coastal security against smuggling and illegal intrusions; for 
guarding major state enterprises, offices, warehouses and labor 
camps; and for quelling local uprisings and disorders beyond the 
capability of the regular civil police (see ch. 27, The Armed 
Forces). The Staff Offices for Industry and Communications and 
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for Agriculture and Forestry also supervise subordinate minis¬ 
tries, such as coal, machine building, railroads, agriculture and 
state farms, that have specialized bureaus concerned with the 
control of economic sabotage (see ch. 12, The Governmental Sys¬ 
tem). 


Ministry of Internal Affairs 

The Ministry of Internal Affairs is basically a support organiza¬ 
tion that operates the nation’s only crime laboratory, formulates 
police programs, administers national police schools and institutes 
and supervises police training institutions and programs through¬ 
out the provinces. Apart from these generalities, little is known 
of the Ministry’s organization or operation. 

Ministry of Public Security 

The Ministry of Public Security is the main operating element 
in the security system. It is the national headquarters for a 
hierarchy of subordinate organizations, called Public Security 
Bureaus, established within the civil government at each provin¬ 
cial, autonomous region, county and municipal level. The regime 
has never released details of the Ministry’s organization or opera¬ 
tion but apparently it has an administrative office and several 
departments that act as directorates for various types of security 
operations such as political security, economic security, police 
operations, penal institutions, communications security, intelli¬ 
gence, personnel and an unknown number of others. The Ministry 
directly commands the People’s Police forces attached to Public 
Security Bureaus at each administrative level. Since these lower 
bureaus are integral elements of the civil government, they are 
subject to the same lateral control of Party committees that 
parallels and directs the government structure. 

Public Security Bureaus 

Subordinate public security bureaus down to county and city 
levels progressively change from those having a general functional 
organization to sections devoted to more specific operations. Thus 
provincial bureaus have separate subdivisions for general police 
activities, alien control, fire prevention and traffic regulation, as 
well as for the operation of police schools and hospitals estab¬ 
lished within their jurisdictions. County and municipal bureaus 
usually have sections concerned with arrest and detention, ad¬ 
ministration of houses of detention, population registration, sur¬ 
veillance and firefighting, among others appropriate to particular 
areas. The precise number and type of bureau subdivisions vary 
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with the size and nature of the territory within the responsibility 
of the bureau in question. Thus port cities, such as Shanghai, 
regularly have a division of marine police that would not exist 
in inland cities like Lan-chou or K’un-ming. 

Rural county and urban municipal public security bureaus, 
where the size of the territory or the density of the population 
makes it advisable, regularly establish branch bureaus or stations 
to bring their operations closer to the people. In rural areas, 
branch bureaus or stations may consist of a security staff officer, 
a census officer and a public security officer in charge of a force 
of uniformed police; or they may involve merely an area public se¬ 
curity officer or a public security officer and a small police force in 
larger villages. In urban areas the organization of branches and 
stations is much more complex because urban life itself is more 
complicated. Branches and stations there are larger, with sizable 
sections established for political and economic security, public 
order under which are both uniformed and plainclothes police- 
ment, surveillance and investigation and arrest, traffic control, 
river or port activities control, and firefighting. 

Common to all branch bureaus and stations, regardless of size 
or area, is a section known as the Household Office. Its task is 
to check on travelers, overnight guests, hotel patrons, births and 
deaths, unemployment, marriages and divorces. The ultimate aim 
of the Office is to develop dossiers on members of each household, 
including detailed information on the source of income, education, 
class category, family background for at least three generations, 
personal history from the age of eight and the number of relatives 
inside and outside China. The household policeman can visit any 
home at any time. After each visit he submits a report in tripli¬ 
cate for distribution to the local public security bureaus and 
police at higher levels, that build up a dossier available wherever 
the resident moves. 


Informal Control Agencies 

In addition to these formal, civil government organizations, 
orders and security among the people is maintained through vari¬ 
ous other agencies that extend and reinforce police operations. 
Many of these are mass organizations created by Party cadres 
and activists to support indoctrination and propaganda drives, 
movements and campaigns directed by the Party Central Com¬ 
mittee in Peiping, or by local Party Committees in response to 
official directives from the same body (see ch. 16, Propaganda). 
Others, such as labor unions, professional societies and cultural 
groups, serve as sources of social pressure to achieve the same 
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objectives. More directly pertinent, however, are the Urban 
Street Offices and the Urban Resident’s Committees in large cities, 
and the Security Defense Committees in both rural and urban 
areas (see ch. 21, Labor; ch. 5, Social Structure). 

Urban Street Offices 

On December 31, 1954 the Communist Government introduced 
a new and additional system of population control by issuing the 
Organic Regulations of Urban Street Offices. The Regulations 
were made mandatory in all cities with populations of 100,000 or 
more and optional in those down to 50,000. The system called for 
the creation of Urban Street Offices to serve as branch offices for 
the People’s Council of every municipality, or of every municipal 
district where cities were so subdivided. This made street office 
jurisdictions correspond exactly with those of Public Security 
Bureaus and police stations in the same area. 

The People’s Councils appointed the full-time, salaried staffs of 
the Offices, as bona fide employees of the civil administration, but 
exempted them from control or direction by any city bureau and 
held them directly responsible to the Council itself. The missions 
of the Offices, also assigned by the Council, were to forge closer 
ties between the government and people; to facilitate the develop¬ 
ment and utilization of mass organizations; and to supervise wel¬ 
fare, relief, sanitation and hygiene measures, household registra¬ 
tion, maintenance of marriage and divorce records, authentication 
of travel permits, settlement of disputes and a host of other tasks 
that were proving to be burdensome on both the police and the 
city administration. 

The number of personnel assigned to Urban Street Offices was 
so small, varying from a minimum of 3 to a maximum of 17, that 
they could accomplish little in the way of actual operations. Their 
major effectiveness quickly developed into one of coordinating 
the activities of the Urban Resident’s Committees which were also 
covered in the Organic Regulations. 

Urban Resident’s Committees 

Urban Resident’s Committees reputedly arose in Tientsin about 
1962 and gradually were adopted elsewhere on an informal, volun¬ 
tary basis until formalized and made mandatory by the Street 
Office regulations in 1954. Resident’s Committees, apparently, 
were patterned after the old paochia system which in ancient 
China was a form of village organization for population control. 
As later employed by the Nationalist government to combat 
communism in rural areas, the paochia system involved the group¬ 
ing of households under police supervision into units of ten. Unit 
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leaders carried out the orders of the police and reported back to 
them all illegal activities, deeds of troublemakers, strangers in 
their midst, and all incidents and suspicions of criminal activity. 
The Communist saw the value of the system for urban control 
and brought it up to date in their formation of Resident’s Com¬ 
mittees. 

Resident’s Committees were organized on the basis of one for 
each 100 to 600 households, and then were divided into Resident’s 
Teams for each 16 to 40 households within the group. Team mem¬ 
bers were elected from among the households they supervised and 
they in turn elected their own leader who automatically became 
a member of the Resident’s Committee. The Committees are not 
part of the formal police structure, or the civil government, nor do 
numbers receive any compensation for their work; but they do 
operate in close cooperation with the police and the Urban Street 
Offices. Usually all aspects of their work that have to do with 
public order and security are done in conjunction with the police; 
those that involve public works or civil tasks, such as sanitation 
or relief, are with the Street Office. 

As extensions of the police the Committees form a vast network 
that completely covers urban society down to single households. 
Their members keep constant surveillance over every person with¬ 
in their jurisdiction and direct mass security work, mediate 
local disputes, mobilize the people behind fire prevention, keep 
alert for instances of theft, gambling, traffic violations, possession 
of firearms or other contraband, tax delinquency or fraud and 
other crimes and misdemeanors. In addition to these things, and 
perhaps of even greater significance, they constantly move about 
their areas listening and questioning to uncover opinions and 
attitudes of the populace that might be unorthodox. These they 
report periodically to the police who use them to develop their 
lists of suspicious characters requiring surveillance or warrant¬ 
ing arrest and prosecution for counterrevolutionary thoughts or 
activities. 

Security Defense Committees 

Almost from the beginning, the Communist regime relied on a 
variety of small groups or committees to maintain public order 
and security, particularly to guard against counterrevolutionary 
activity, in both urban and rural areas. On August 12, 1952, the 
system was formalized by the Provisional Regulations for 
Security Defense Committees. This document directed that a 
small committee of 3 to 11 members be established in every village 
in rural areas, and in every government department, factory, 
major enterprise and school in urban areas to aid the government 
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in maintaining public order by uncovering traitors, spies, sabo¬ 
teurs, arsonists and others suspected of counterrevolutionary acti¬ 
vities. The Committees were elected by the local population from 
lists of candidates approved by public security officials. Only 
Party members were eligible to serve, and invariably the most 
dedicated activist among them was named chairman. 

The Security Defense Committees were not considered an in¬ 
tegral part of the government structure; rather they were de¬ 
scribed as organizations of the masses that simply were directed 
and controlled by the basic level governments and public security 
bureaus in their areas. 

The Provisional Regulations charged Committees with identi¬ 
fying and watching counterrevolutionaries and other types of 
suspected criminals. They had no formal power of arrest, but 
when appearances seemed to warrant it, they apprehended sus¬ 
pects and turned them over to the police for appropriate action. 
In the process Committee members were supposed to propagandize 
local residents and induce them to support the revolution. 

THE PEOPLE’S POLICE 

The People’s Police is a national military-type organization 
charged with primary responsibility for maintaining public order 
and security. It was formally established by the Regulations Gov¬ 
erning the People’s Police in June 1957, although it had been 
operating in substantially the same form for several years. Under 
the Regulations, the police are subject to the overall policy guid¬ 
ance and supervision of the Ministry of Public Security, but are 
under the decentralized operational control of the local public se¬ 
curity bureaus. 

Activities 

Police activities are classified as state secrets, so that details of 
police organization and strength are limited. It is known, however, 
that the overall force, numbering several hundred thousand, is 
divided into two major segments: the regular civil People’s Police 
and the People’s Armed Police, both of which carry out the same- 
general functions and differ mainly in the territories for which 
they are responsible. The regular segment is organized into an 
indeterminate number of uniformed and plainclothes sections 
that operate largely in cities and heavily populated areas. 

The People’s Armed Police is a militarized rural constabulary 
that was created in 1954 when elements of the Army’s Public 
Security Forces on public order duty throughout the nation, were 
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detached at county level and below and incorporated into the 
civil police structure. The urban segments, and to a lesser degree 
the rural elements, operate through highly compartmentalized sec¬ 
tions concerned with economic security; the census; traffic con¬ 
trol; criminal investigation, arrest and detention; railroad, port 
and river activities; intelligence and counterintelligence collection; 
and firefighting. 

In addition to normal routine police and firefighting functions, 
the People’s Police are responsible for many duties that are essen¬ 
tially civil in nature. Among them are the manifold tasks asso¬ 
ciated with household registration and population control, such as 
registering births, deaths and marriages; changes of residence 
and jobs; licensing of businesses and services concerned with the 
sale, use and repair of firearms, explosives, radio, printing and 
communications equipment; issuing and authenticating travel per¬ 
mits; and other activities the regime classifies as dangerous to 
its own survival. 

In discharging these duties, the police control and direct the 
Security Defense Committees, the Urban Resident’s Committees 
and other mass organizations that make police presence felt down 
to the lowest levels of society. Formal and informal agencies alike 
are used extensively by the police to mobilize the people behind 
state-directed programs and movements, to organize mass meet¬ 
ings to disseminate propaganda or denounce individuals suspected 
of counterrevolutionary tendencies, and to ensure compliance with 
Party directives. Because these activities are so stringently applied 
and enforced and frequently result in unwarranted invasion of 
personal privacy, the police are heartily disliked and hated by the 
populace. 

Personnel 

Personnel for the police are drawn from every segment of the 
population without restriction as to sex or ethnic origin. All 
candidates, however, must pass close Party scrutiny for ideologi¬ 
cal loyalty and dedication before they are inducted. As a result, 
most personnel come from young men of Communist youth or¬ 
ganizations who have attracted the attention of their local Party 
committees by their zeal and intensity in political work, or from 
discharged members of the Army who have served their required 
tours of duty. Skill, education or aptitude for police work play 
small part in the selection of recruits. 

Once accepted into the force, members of the police receive 
little or no formal training. Ex-Army men, who seem to gravitate 
to the People’s Armed Police segment, have already undergone the 
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military-type training required for that force. Young Commu¬ 
nist recruits, especially those who join the regular elements, were 
preselected because of their demonstrated aptitude for manipulat¬ 
ing the masses in their Party assignments. The great majority of 
police in both segments are given immediate assignments and 
learn specifics of their duty simply by performing on the job. 

Training 

While formal training is minimal, police schools are operated 
by some municipalities and there is at least one established for 
every province. Attendance at these institutions is usually re¬ 
stricted to those in leadership positions who require specialized 
knowledge to pass on to their subordinates. Courses offered include 
training in economic security, the use of firearms, propaganda, 
fire control and techniques of surveillance, search, mail intercept, 
interrogation and population control. From time to time these 
courses are augmented by short courses or lectures on specialized 
subjects conducted by visiting senior officials from the Ministry 
in Peiping. There is also a national school, called the Central 
Public Security Institute, located in Peiping that, presumably, 
offers advanced courses in investigation and surveillance, as well 
as some police administration. Its student body is restricted to 
senior officer of high provincial rank and to chiefs of staff sections 
in the Ministry. 

Procedures 

Police regulations give police at all levels the right to investi¬ 
gate, search and detain suspected criminals. These powers are 
officially limited by the Regulations on Arrest and Detention pro¬ 
mulgated in 1954, which require the issuance of a court warrant 
before an arrest can be made, and place a 24- to 48-hour limitation 
on the time a suspect may be held in police custody without a 
formal charge. The same Regulations, however, provide for so 
many exceptions to this procedure that its implementation is 
flouted more than it is observed. No warrant, for example, is 
required if the individual is caught in the act, if he cannot 
identify himself or prove that he is employed, or if his offense has 
overtones of counterrevolutionary behavior. Since the latter is an 
arbitrary charge that can be, and is, applied to almost any act, 
the limitation on police powers has little more than propaganda 
value. 


THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

There is no Ministry of Justice in Communist China. Instead, 
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control of the judicial system for the nation is vested in two 
independent organs of the National People’s Congress—the Su¬ 
preme People’s Court and the Supreme People’s Procuratorate, 
which were authorized by the Constitution and established in 
1964 through separate Organic Laws for each. The former super¬ 
vises a three-tiered system of lower courts while the latter directs 
a hierarchy of procurators or public prosecutors that exactly 
parallels the structure of the court system. 

The Courts 

The Supreme People’s Court is the highest judicial body in the 
land. The Organic Law for People’s Courts (1964) provides that 
it be headed by a president, elected by the National People’s 
Congress, and several vice presidents, divisional presidents and 
judges appointed by the Standing Committee of the Congress. 
The court has primary and original trial jurisdiction over all 
cases involving national security in both civil and criminal cases 
that are considered to be especially serious, such as any violation 
by a high government or Party official or by a lesser individual 
whose prosecution can be useful in education or propagandizing 
the masses. It rarely exercises an appellate or review function, 
although it may on its own initiative or if requested to do so by 
a procurator of the lower court involved or of the Supreme 
People’s Procuratorate. 

The court also has the power to rule on matters that involve 
the concrete application of specific laws or decrees, but not on 
their legality or interpretation. The latter function is reserved 
exclusively to the Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress. Decisions of the Supreme People’s Court are final, but 
when grounds for challenge seem to warrant it, the Standing 
Committee can order a retrial. 

Below national level there are two types of People’s Courts, 
higher or intermediate, and lower, that function at provincial 
or special administrative district and at the county levels, re¬ 
spectively. Chiefs of all these courts are elected by the local 
People’s Congresses in the areas where they are established; all 
other attached personnel are appointed by the appropriate local 
administrative council (see ch. 12, The Governmental System). 

The higher People’s Courts, which operate in the special muni¬ 
cipalities of Peiping and Shanghai as well as at provincial level, 
serve as courts of first instance for serious cases developed in 
their own areas or referred to them by lower courts. They also 
hear appeals from decisions of the same lower tribunals. The 
intermediate courts, usually in large cities, normally try cases 
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that have political implications, including those involving foreign 
nationals or organizations. The lower courts, at county level, 
have original jurisdiction over most routine criminal and civil 
cases. 

The Organic Law for People’s Courts also mentioned various 
types of special courts that were extremely active in the mid- 
1950’s but which seem to have disappeared in later years. They 
may still exist, as the authorization for them has not openly 
been revoked. Among the special courts mentioned were railroad 
and water transport courts to handle cases arising in those areas; 
circuit courts set up in rural villages and cities to dispose of cases 
emanating from mass campaigns such as land reform; people’s 
reception rooms that settled minor offenses informally to reduce 
the burden on regular judges; and people’s conciliation com¬ 
mittees that tried to settle petty disputes before they reached the 
courts. 


The Procuratorate 

The Supreme People’s Procuratorate, according to its enabling 
authority, the Organic Law for People’s Procurator’s Offices 
(1954), forms the apex of the procuratorial system whose struc¬ 
ture exactly parallels that of the courts. Its offices and their staffs 
are somewhat analogous to those of State’s Attorneys in the 
United States, but differ in that they are organized in a single, 
rigid hierarchy with an unbroken command line from top to 
bottom. The Supreme People’s Procuratorate is designed to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the Party and the state; it also serves as 
a check on the whole court system itself. As such it is undoubtedly 
the most powerful office in the entire legal system (see ch. 12, 
The Governmental System). 

In general, the Supreme People’s Procuratorate has authority 
over all departments of the State Council, all local organs of the 
state, persons working in these organs, and the citizenry in 
general. It is headed by a chief procurator who is elected by the 
National People’s Congress. With the approval of the Standing 
Committee of the Congress, the chief procurator appoints chief 
procurators for the provinces and, in turn, they appoint those of 
procurates below them. 

Procurators on all levels are empowered to supervise decisions, 
orders and measures of state organs to ensure their conformity 
with law; to inquire into criminal cases and prosecute them; to 
supervise the adjudication of the people’s courts and ensure their 
proper performance; to supervise the execution of judgments and 
reform activities and to exercise the right to prosecute or join in 
the prosecution of important civil cases involving the interests of 
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the state and the people. Procuratorates are independent in the 
exercise of authority and are not subject to interference by state 
organs on the same administrative level. The procurator at any 
level has the right to pass on to the next higher court any objec¬ 
tion to decisions returned by the court on his level. The chief 
procurator may do the same with decisions of the Supreme Peo¬ 
ple’s Court by referring the matter to the Standing Committee of 
the National People’s Congress. 

Under the Organic Law, procurators conducting investigations 
have the right to send men to attend meetings of relevant organs 
and to gain access to their files, orders, decisions and other rec¬ 
ords. These bodies are required to supply all necessary explana¬ 
tions and information requested by the procurators. 

As an arm of the Communist government, the people’s procu¬ 
ratorates, like the courts, have the consolidation of the revolution 
as their major task. Thus, the procurators are often so busy 
helping the government implement its policies of collectivization, 
production and other programs that many times they cannot find 
time to be present in the courts during criminal trials. Their 
energies are almost entirely concentrated in the effort to suppress 
counterrevolutionaries. 


Judicial Procedure 

Arrest and Detention 

The procuratorates, as the organs of investigation and prosecu¬ 
tion, have joint responsibility with the police for ferreting out 
crimes and counterrevolutionary activity. According to Article 
89 of the Constitution, the freedom of person of every citizen is 
inviolable and none may be arrested except by court decision or 
the sanction of a people’s procuratorate. In line with this Article 
a set of Regulations on Arrest and Detention was promulgated in 
1954, but as with the police, the procurators pay them little heed. 
These regulations, however, are notable for one significant atti¬ 
tude toward alleged violators: those who are liable to arrest are 
not referred to as suspects, but as criminals and are thus pre¬ 
sumed to be guilty. While under detention, which may be for 
months, they are treated in the same way as those convicted. 
Protestation of innocence is futile. Once a man has been arrested, 
justly or unjustly, neither he nor his family can appeal to the 
court. Their only recourse is to the procurator's office and that 
rarely produces favorable results. 

Trial Procedures 

The Organic Law for People’s Courts provides for the estab¬ 
lishment of a so-called three-level, two-trial system. Under it a 
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single appeal may ordinarily be filed from the verdict of a lower 
court; but after the appeal has been heard by the next higher 
tribunal, decisions and judgments are considered final. Procedures 
for both trials and appeals are highly flexible. There is some 
historic precedent but no formal code of procedures, and judges 
have to rely on their own common sense, as well as numerous 
decrees and orders of the government, in holding court sessions. 

On the county level trials are normally held before a one-judge 
tribunal, but when the case is difficult or important a tribunal 
of three judges may sit. On the provincial and national levels, 
three-men tribunals have been the rule. The Organic Law pro¬ 
vides for a system of people’s assessors. They have no set number 
of members and are supposed to be empanelled in all cases of first 
instance, except for simple civil or minor criminal cases; but to 
what extent this is done, and what their duties are when called, 
is unknown. 

The Law also stipulates that trials must be open and that the 
accused should have the right of counsel and of defense. He may 
defend his case personally or designate advocates—close relatives 
or citizens recommended by a mass organization—to speak for 
him. The position of defense is difficult, however, since in the 
Communist system a person is practically convicted once he is 
arraigned—it being unthinkable that the Party-controlled govern¬ 
ment could make a wrong accusation. The defender must act 
both for the accused and for the state. While he must defend the 
accused, he is first of all a defender of the state and the revolution, 
and should he be too successful, he renders himself liable to later 
charges of so-called incorrect revolutionary behavior. 

A criminal trial is divided into a preparatory session and the 
main session. In the initial phase, the judge, the procurator and 
two assessors examine the reports of the investigation to see 
whether or not there is sufficient justification for prosecution. 
Rarely do they find in the negative. After this the date of the 
main session is fixed. 

The main session is divided into four parts: preparation, in¬ 
vestigation, discussion and sentence. During the investigation 
the judge reads the act of accusation and questions the witnesses 
and experts called in for testimony. In the discussion, the procu¬ 
rator and the defending counsel make their speeches and propose 
the sanction to be adjudicated by the court. After this the accused 
may speak. The judge and the jury then retire and make their 
decision by majority, not unanimous, vote. They then return to 
the court and pronounce sentence. 

After the trial the procurators have the right to appeal the 
verdict, or higher procurators may object to the sentence and call 
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for sterner punishment. In any case, the trial moves to a higher 
court for rehearing, usually before a collegiate bench of judges. 
In most instances both judges and procurators take a hostile 
attitude towards those who wish to appeal. They regard the act , 
as resistance to the will of the state and, according to the Regula¬ 
tions for the Punishment of Counterrevolutionaries, those who 
resist are usually treated severely. 


THE PENAL SYSTEM 
Reform Through Labor 

The organization of the penal system is outlined in the Regula¬ 
tions Concerning Reform Through Labor, a 77-article document 
published in the fall of 1954. As the title indicates, it strives 
to eradicate counterrevolutionaries and to remake political or 
ordinary criminals into dependable followers of the Maoist ide¬ 
ology. It stipulates that all those who are spared the death 
penalty must be reformed through labor: only after this has failed 
is severe punishment in order. 

Since all criminal cases, political and otherwise, are treated as 
counterrevolutionary, the reform through labor applies to all who 
are arrested. The guiding philosophy is the subjection of counter¬ 
revolutionaries to forced labor as an indispensable means for their 
liquidation as a class; it is also a basic policy for the thorough 
reform of other criminals. This sort of reform is a combination 
of punishment and education. On the one hand, counterrevolu¬ 
tionary attitudes are eradicated; on the other, violators are 
trained in production techniques so as to become skilled workmen 
who can contribute to the economic progress of the nation. 

Convicted persons the authorities regard as safe enough to 
work outside are assigned to reform-through-labor teams estab¬ 
lished by provincial and municipal public security bureaus. The 
teams are then organized into brigades of various sizes. Individual 
cases among the convicts are handled by labor service reform 
courts, while general control is under the jurisdiction of super¬ 
visory committees. A supervisory committee, consisting of the 
head of the labor brigade, one or two members of a public se¬ 
curity bureau, and one or two representatives of the court, is 
put in charge of every 3,000 convicts. Since the productive work 
done by the convicts is an integral part of the state plan of 
economic construction, they are conscripted and taught technical 
skills according to government needs (see ch. 22, Forced Labor). 
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Penal Institutions 

For those prisoners who must be kept in confinement, there 
are three main types of penal institutions: detention houses, 
prisons and houses of correction. The number and capacity or 
population in these institutions is unknown because the Com¬ 
munists have never released figures on them. It is known, how¬ 
ever, that the regime inherited about 121 prisons and over 1,800 
houses of detention from the Nationalist government, all of which 
undoubtedly are still in use. It is unlikely that the number of 
these has been increased significantly because of the Communists’ 
preference for assigning most prisoners to work teams in the 
newer form of corrective institution called Labor Reform Camps 
(see ch. 22, Forced Labor). Estimates derived from various un¬ 
official sources indicate that the total number of prisoners ac¬ 
tually confined in penal institutions of all kinds approximates 
a half-million. 

Detention houses are established at the national, provincial, 
municipal, special administrative district and county levels under 
the jurisdiction of the public security bureaus at each correspond¬ 
ing level. They are meant primarily for the confinement of those 
awaiting trial, those whose cases are pending, and those con¬ 
demned to less than two years’ imprisonment. The inmates, both 
those convicted and those awaiting trial, are required to undergo 
reform through labor. 

Prisons are for those the authorities feel cannot be conveniently 
sent outside the prison to work. They include men who have been 
sentenced to capital punishment but whose sentences have been 
temporarily suspended awaiting evidence of reform. If such evi¬ 
dence is forthcoming their sentence may be reduced to life im¬ 
prisonment. Also imprisoned are those originally condemned to 
life imprisonment and others who have committed serious politi¬ 
cal offenses. They are all subject to strict supervision, including 
solitary confinement, and must undergo much periodic indoctrina¬ 
tion, confession and self-accusation in addition to forced labor 
(see ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 

Houses of correction for the custody and education of prisoners 
between the ages of 13 and 18 are established by the public 
security bureaus at provincial and municipal levels. Emphasis is 
placed on political education to produce a new set of moral 
values and on training in productive skills. The young prisoners 
undertake lighter labor consistent with their degree of physical 
development. 


Prison Life 

There are two sections in the Regulations Concerning Reform 
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Through Labor that regulate the life of prisoners. On the basis 
of the scant information they provide it appears that convicts 
normally work 9 to 10 hours a day, with seasonal work often as 
high as 12 hours. They have a minimum of 1 hour daily for 
indoctrination and 8 hours for sleep. Two days a month are set 
aside for rest. Relatives may visit prisoners twice a month for 
periods not to exceed 30 minutes each time. All letters, incoming 
and outgoing, are censored. Prisoners who observe discipline, 
work hard and are willing to denounce others are considered 
worthy of rewards which range from honorable citation and 
remuneration to a reduction in the length of their terms. 

Very little is known of actual conditions within prisons, but 
the report of one Western observer who was permitted to visit 
the Prison of the People’s Court of Peiping in the mid-1950’s is 
probably indicative and typical. The report indicates the prison 
was similar to a great textile factory, starkly and almost asepti- 
cally clean, though badly in need of repair. The resident 
population was about 2,000, of whom 130 were women, and 
approximately two-thirds were classified as counterrevolution¬ 
aries. The latter group was subdivided into four categories: Na¬ 
tionalist agents, members or leaders of counterrevolutionary 
parties, bandits or saboteurs of state property, and counterrevolu¬ 
tionary landlords or despots. These designations mean very little 
since they have less to do with the actual offense for which the 
prisoner was committed than with the propaganda targets and 
objectives in vogue at the time of imprisonment. Since 1960 the 
categories may well have changed to include revisionists, those 
guilty of economism (see Glossary), or those who oppose the 
Cultural Revolution. 

Among the inmates there were some sentenced to life imprison¬ 
ment, although most were serving terms under 10 years. Rations 
consisted of one pound of vegetables, one-third ounce of oil, one- 
half ounce of salt and a variable amount of rice and flour each 
day. Once a week each prisoner received 4 ounces of meat. 

The prison reform program consisted of four stages. In the 
first, all prisoners were required to explain the nature of their 
crime and acknowledge the improper thinking that caused them 
to commit it. Then they underwent labor education since few of 
them had ever held jobs of any kind. This was followed by train¬ 
ing in production technique, a euphonious term to describe the 
process of learning how to operate the textile machines. Finally, 
there were current events classes to develop correct ideological 
thinking and an understanding of the simpler Marxist principles. 
Illiterates also received training to master at least 2,000 charac¬ 
ters. 
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Clemency, Release and Retention of Prisoners 

The only valid basis for clemency in Communist China is a 
demonstrated change of heart. Evidence of this change may be 
developed in a number of ways. In every case there must be an 
apparently sincere admission of previous failure to understand 
Maoist principles—a failure that inevitably resulted in socially 
improper and dangerous conduct. The admission is usually ac¬ 
companied by an unblemished record of harder and more dedi¬ 
cated effort to excel in assigned productive labor; a selflessness in 
helping one’s fellows to develop proper political attitudes, includ¬ 
ing the meticulous denunciation of their slightest aberration to 
authorities; and a devout declaration of intention to accept Party 
leadership without question and wholeheartedly participate in 
approved programs designed to achieve the completion of the 
Communist revolution. 

When this evidence is forthcoming, a prisoner may receive 
preferential treatment in the form of extra rations or privileges, 
be assigned a position of leadership among his fellow inmates, 
be awarded a reduction in his sentence, or be granted parole or 
outright release from custody. When it is not forthcoming, a 
prisoner’s sentence may be extended indefinitely until he does 
show signs of reformation. 

When release from custody is warranted, that is when a pris¬ 
oner is judged to have been sufficiently reformed whether or not 
his full sentence has been completed, it is effected under a pro¬ 
visional ordinance entitled Provisional Measures Concerning the 
Release of Prisoners. The ordinance states that released criminals 
may be accommodated by the government organization enforcing 
reform through labor and be given employment. In most cases 
this involves settling on a piece of land granted by the labor 
teams. For those settled in uninhabited areas, their families may 
join them once they are well established. The Regulations also 
provide for the retention of released prisoners and their con¬ 
tinued employment in the labor brigades. Such retention is 
usually followed if the prisoner volunteers and his work is needed 
for production, if he has no home to return to and is unable to 
find work, or if his labor is needed for the settlement of unin¬ 
habited lands. It is estimated that about 20 percent of all released 
prisoners elect to remain in their labor brigades. 

THE INCIDENCE OF CRIME 

The Chinese Communists do not publish statistics on the inci¬ 
dence of crime, and the only figures available are those gleaned 
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from occasional speeches and reports of Party officials or that 
appear from time to time in newspapers. It is difficult, moreover, 
to separate the various categories of crime committed under Com¬ 
munist rule. The distinction between civil and criminal cases is 
clouded and disappears in ideological cant. Many cases of a social 
or economic nature normally considered to be civil are treated as 
criminal under the counterrevolutionary banner. Even when fig¬ 
ures are released in these informal ways, they cannot be trusted 
because they are not intended to be reflections of firm official 
records but are manipulatable devices to press home a propaganda 
theme or point considered important at the time. 

The only conclusion about the incidence of crime that can be 
drawn is that until 1966, when the disorders attendant on the 
Cultural Revolution threw the nation into chaos once more, the 
regime apparently had succeeded in considerably reducing the 
people’s resistance to its political and economic machinery. 
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CHAPTER 27 

THE ARMED FORCES 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARMED FORCES 
Early Beginnings 

The birthplace of the People’s Liberation Army is generally 
considered to be Nan-ch’ang, the capital of Kiangsi Province, 
where in 1927, dissident elements of Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Revolutionary Army under Communist leadership revolted against 
the central government at Nanking. The date of the rebellion, 
August 1, is officially memorialized in Communist China as Army 
Day. Nan-ch’ang was not the first time armed Communist ele¬ 
ments had been active against government forces, but earlier 
efforts had been carried out by small, irregular bands that were 
concerned with locally disruptive movements rather than with 
national revolution. Nan-ch’ang, however, was more than a local 
uprising; it was a concerted, organized, open attempt by sig¬ 
nificant forces to overthrow the Nationalist government and to 
provide an alternate Communist regime. 

The rebellion was quickly quashed, but its leaders and most of 
its combat units survived to form the nucleus of the forces that 
finally established the Chinese People’s Republic in 1949. Its 
instigators, Chu Te, Lin Piao, Ch’en yi, Chou En-lai, Ho Lung, 
Lo Jui-ch’ing, Nieh Jung-chen and others, continued to direct 
the movement, and most of them were still dominant military 
and political leaders in the Peiping regime in 1967. 

The Nan-ch’ang incident, although it marked a decisive turning 
point in the rise of Communist military power, was not an 
isolated event but the culmination of a process of alienation and 
struggle for power between Chinese Nationalist and Communist 
elements that had begun several years before. In 1920 the young 
Chinese Republic of Sun Yat-sen controlled only a small portion 
of southern China from its capital at Canton. The greater part of 
the nation was fragmented and kept in constant turmoil by pow¬ 
erful local and provincial warlords who vied with one another 
for personal advantage. 
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The unification of China was impossible unless greater military 
power could be developed by the Cantonese government to subdue 
the warlords. The President first appealed to Western nations for 
help, but, firmly entrenched in the treaty ports, they refused to 
do anything that might disturb the status quo which gave them 
such favorable economic advantages. Sun Yat-sen, thereupon sent 
his most trusted lieutenant, Chiang Kai-shek, to Moscow, where 
the President had been given indications the response might be 
more favorable. 

Chiang’s mission was eminently successful. Soviet leaders rec¬ 
ognized the value of China and her millions to the world revolu¬ 
tion and believed that military aid, if properly manipulated, 
might facilitate Soviet domination of the country. They therefore 
dispatched a mission of Communist experts to Canton to organize, 
train and equip a new Chinese National Revolutionary Army for 
the Republic. 

The Soviet advisors arrived in 1920 and began the creation of 
a force patterned after the Soviet Army, complete with its dual 
system of military-political controls. They encouraged the induc¬ 
tion of radical young revolutionaries into the ranks and the com¬ 
missioning of Communists and leftists in the officers corps. They 
also facilitated the assignment of such officers to top combat 
command posts, policymaking positions on the General Staff and 
important political posts at schools and training centers. They 
then used the threat of withholding arms and equipment to en¬ 
force supremacy of the political commissars over military com¬ 
manders and to ensure their own domination of the entire 
establishment. 

The Soviet effort was so obvious and humiliating, so blatant 
and so highhandedly imposed, that Chiang Kai-shek recognized 
its ulterior purpose and moved to counteract it. In 1922 he called 
a special session of the Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, 
the official government party, and convinced a majority of its 
members of the necessity for keeping political, and especially 
Soviet, administrators out of military operations. He emerged 
from the session as the officially designated Commander in Chief 
of the Nationalist Army and was given full authority over per¬ 
sonnel assignments and the conduct of military strategy and 
tactics. 

Chiang used his new authority to reduce the influence of anti- 
Nationalist political elements in military affairs at all levels. He 
denied Soviet advisors a significant voice in command decisions; 
blocked the assignment of radicals to the General Staff and the 
Political Department of Whampoa Military Academy where the 
future officers corps was in training; and replaced suspected unit 
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commanders with loyal Kuomintang members or trusted person¬ 
nel from Whampoa. The action effectively halted the Soviet at¬ 
tempt to take over the Chinese Army, but it did not completely 
eliminate the ideological threat because many Communist leaders 
avoided exposure by screening their true political orientation by 
obtaining membership in the Kuomintang and giving an appear¬ 
ance of loyalty to it. These men and the forces they controlled 
remained within the ranks and constantly worked at cross¬ 
purposes to the government’s primary objective of uniting the 
nation. 

Chiang and loyal Nationalist forces campaigned in the east to 
bring the coastal areas and the treaty ports under central govern¬ 
ment authority. Their considerable success greatly extended Na¬ 
tionalist territory northward and by 1927 permitted removal 
of the seat of government from Canton to Nanking. Mean¬ 
while, other elements, spearheaded by the powerful Communist- 
controlled 4th Army (Old Ironsides), operated farther west and 
tried to persuade defeated warlords to desert the Nationalist 
cause and throw their support to a Soviet-influenced splinter 
government that had been formed at Wuhan. 

Up to this point, Chiang had tolerated Communist elements 
because he needed their support and the arms provided by their 
Soviet backers. Nationalist victories in the east, however, gave 
him access to numerous arsenals that reduced his dependence on 
the Soviet Union. At the same time irresponsible riots and dis¬ 
orders fomented by Communists in newly liberated territories 
revolted most Chinese and frightened commercial interests in the 
treaty ports. Many previously uncommitted warlords opted to 
support Chiang and the government at Nanking, while Shanghai 
banking circles, which had been apathetic to the Nationalist 
cause, made substantial financial aid available to Nanking. These 
developments so strengthened Chiang that he felt justified in 
breaking with the Communists. In mid-1927 he expelled them 
from the Kuomintang and directed Soviet advisors to leave China. 

The Wuhan government defiantly tried to continue operating 
but was rendered impotent when the 4th Army, which had been 
its major support, wearied of the fighting and decided to march 
home to Canton. En route southward, its commanders encoun¬ 
tered Chu Te and other Communist chieftains in Kiangsi. To¬ 
gether they decided that further attempts at united front tactics 
were futile and that the time had come to seize power by force. 
The Nan-ch’ang revolt was the result. 

When the revolt failed, the rebel force marched southward and 
made another attempt at Swatow. Here, too, they were routed 
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but regrouped under Chu Te and spent the next year moving 
about Fukien, Kiangsi and Hunan Provinces and fending off 
efforts by Nationalist forces to annihilate them. In mid-1928 they 
were harried but still intact in southern Hunan. 

Meanwhile, other developments, both military and political, 
were in progress that had a decisive impact on the future Com¬ 
munist Army. When Chiang finally broke with the Communists 
in 1927, Mao Tse-tung, who had been sent by the Comintern to 
develop communism in Hunan, organized the peasants and an 
assortment of miners, workers, deserters from the Kuomintang 
and stragglers from the abortive revolts at Nan-ch’ang and 
Swatow into a patchwork armed force called the 1st Division of 
the Chinese Workers and Peasants Red Army. With it, he fo¬ 
mented and conducted the sporadic uprisings in Hunan Province 
known as the Fall Crop Uprisings. 

Nationalist forces quelled the disturbances and forced Mao and 
his band to seek refuge in a mountain retreat along the Hunan- 
Kiangsi border near the village of Chingkangshan. Chu Te, also 
in search of a hideout, joined him in 1928, and the two merged 
their forces into a new 4th Chinese Workers and Peasants Red 
Army. In its organization the lasting roles of the two leaders 
were determined: Chu Te became its military commander and 
Mao its political commissar. 

After a brief sojourn at Chingkangshan, the combined force 
was ousted and fled into southern Kiangsi, where it ultimately 
established a secure base at Juichin. Here Mao and Chu formed 
the Kiangsi Provisional Chinese Soviet Republic which, with the 
addition of many Chinese Communist Party leaders driven out of 
Shanghai, soon became the actual headquarters of the Party. 

During the next few years the Nanking government made 
many attempts to wipe out the Kiangsi Soviet, but Nationalist 
forces were too occupied against northern warlords and with 
mounting Japanese aggression to move in strength against the 
Communist stronghold. The Juichin regime consequently waxed 
in strength, extended its area of control and added considerably 
to its armed forces. Finally, in the fall of 1934, Nanking dis¬ 
patched a strong contingent to Kiangsi that succeeded in sur¬ 
rounding the Red Army. Before a decisive battle could be joined, 
however, the Communists broke through the ring and began a 
mammoth overland movement, known as the Long March, to find 
a new base. 


The Long March 

The details of the Long March are so shrouded in contradicting 
claims and so magnified by later retelling of its heroics that much 
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of its truth has been obscured. Accounts of the number of march¬ 
ers who left Juichin vary from 40,000 to 130,000. There seems to 
be general agreement, however, that about 30,000 survived to 
reach Yen-an a year later. 

The route taken by the columns, which when roughly scaled on 
a map measures less than 2,000 miles, is said to have been as 
much as 7,000 miles when its serpentine nature and all side 
marches and retracing of steps are taken into account. En route 
the force is said to have crossed 18 mountain ranges (some 16,000 
feet high and at least 5 of them snow covered), forded 24 rivers, 
passed through 12 provinces, occupied 62 large cities and forced 
its way through the areas of 10 hostile warlords. Throughout 
most of the journey it was pursued by Nationalist forces and had 
to fight innumerable rearguard actions to avoid annihilation. 
Communist losses owing to hunger, privation and the elements 
were even heavier than combat casualties, and much of the tu¬ 
berculosis prevalent among Communist Party leaders in later days 
is attributed to the hardships endured during the Long March. 

Not all Communist leaders of the Kiangsi Soviet participated 
fully in the March. Some military commanders, such as Chen Yi, 
were left behind to continue guerrilla operations in South China; 
others, such as Chu Te, the original March commander, were 
dropped off along the way to compose or pacify particularly hostile 
areas that might halt the column. Still other political leaders, 
such as Chou En-lai, were sent from Kiangsi to urban centers to 
organize and direct subversive operations underground. Most, 
however, accompanied the main column which proceeded west¬ 
ward in search of refuge at some still unknown haven. 

The March meandered westward through Hunan, Kwangsi and 
Kweichow into Yunnan, sometimes splitting into several columns 
for easier passage and better forage, at other times regrouping 
to gain greater strength in penetrating well-defended areas. The 
main force made a bitterly contested crossing of the Yangtse 
River just north of K’un-ming and continued westward toward 
Tibet. It turned north along the edge of the Tibetan Plateau 
and probably entered Sinkiang before traversing Szechwan, where- 
Chu Te remained behind and was replaced as military commander 
by P’eng Te-huai. Continuing northward far to the west of the 
Red Basin, the March reached Kansu, then turned eastward again 
and finally found security in the caves of Yen-an in Shensi 
Province. 

It was during the Long March that Mao Tse-tung crystallized 
his ideas of organization, strategy and tactics and conceived most 
of his basic works on People’s War and guerrilla operations. The 
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very fact that the marchers completed the journey and found 
security appeared to give unimpeachable authority to his basic 
contention that a small poorly equipped force can ultimately pre¬ 
vail over vastly superior opposition, provided it is wisely orga¬ 
nized, directed and motivated. In other words, man rather than 
material assets is the decisive element in any struggle, and the 
collective strength of a properly organized and indoctrinated 
society will more than compensate for the individual weaknesses 
of its members. To Mao, these theories and doctrines proved 
themselves again later in the successful revolution against the 
Nationalists; they also provided roots for the ideological split 
between China and the Soviet Union and remained as the dy¬ 
namic force behind the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution of 
1965 and China’s determination to carry out the world revolution 
in its own image. 


The Yenan Period 

Toward the end of the Long March, Nationalist forces broke 
off pursuit of the Communists to meet new Japanese aggression 
in the east. Relatively unopposed in remote Shensi, the hardened 
Chinese Workers and Peasants Red Army brought the area under 
its control, and Mao created a new Provisional Chinese Soviet 
Republic embracing Shensi, Kansu and Ningsia Provinces. Chu Te 
rejoined the group from Szechwan and was named Chief of the 
General Staff of its armed forces. As the stability of the new 
regime became known throughout the land, some stay-behind 
units from South China and elsewhere, as well as dissident guer¬ 
rilla and bandit units from various sectors, made their way 
northward and were incorporated into the Red Army. 

Relatively few changes were made in the military structure 
during the Yenan period. There was no state agency responsible 
for military affairs; top control remained totally in the hands of 
the Party through a People’s Revolutionary Military Council, 
chaired by Mao and composed of key political and military chief¬ 
tains. Chu Te maintained a rudimentary staff headquarters 
organization, devoted primarily to issuing his orders directly to 
individual unit commanders. 

At operating levels, the organization retained its guerrilla 
structure and operating policies. The guerrilla company was the 
basic unit, consisting of some 120 men. There was no fixed table 
of organization, and companies varied widely in size. Three or 
more companies were grouped into a battalion, and three bat¬ 
talions formed a regiment in which the first semblance of a gen¬ 
eral and special staff appeared. When as many as four regiments 
were stationed in an area, they were united under a single corn- 
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mander and referred to variously as a division, a brigade or even 
an army. These organizations were more theoretical than real, 
however, and usually all forces in a specific area, regardless of 
interior organization, had an overall area commander and were 
referred to as armies. 

At Yen-an a Political Academy was established to train political 
officers for the forces, and a Red Military Academy was founded 
to provide others with schooling in Mao’s guerrilla tactics. Mili¬ 
tary training was minimal because Mao organized the entire 
soviet into a single huge commune. Soldiers worked in the fields 
as well as at soldierly duties and had little time for military 
activities. Peasants were mobilized with the troops every morning 
before leaving for the fields. They underwent physical training 
in the form of gymnastics and were given some instruction in 
guerrilla operations. Later in the day, while tending the fields, 
they were expected to be ready to drop their hoes and rakes at 
a moment’s notice and rally to the defense of the soviet when 
necessary. In conformity with Mao’s theories, every man was 
both worker and fighter. 

The war with Chiang’s Nationalist forces continued but seldom 
involved more than occasional skirmishes when the two forces 
happened to encounter one another. A few expeditions occurred 
also when elements of the Red Army were dispatched to con¬ 
solidate or expand Communist control of the area. Major military 
activity, however, revolved around building the Red Army’s 
strength and conserving it for the future revolution. 

During the early Yenan period also, Mao expended considerable 
energy organizing Party activities throughout rural areas of 
North, Central and Eastern China. Dedicated cadres, trained in 
the Political and Military Academies at Yen-an, mobilized restless 
young people in the villages, trained them in guerrilla warfare 
and used them to gain political control of the countryside. They 
then attracted adherents by seizing large landholdings and dis¬ 
tributing them among the peasants. At the same time they in¬ 
tensified propaganda against the Nationalist government for its 
dilatory tactics against Japanese agRression. 

By this twin-pronged attack, the Communists were able to cloak 
their revolutionary intent under the guise of agrarian reform 
and nationalism and to foment dissatisfaction with the Nanking 
regime for its alleged cowardice and failure to protect Chinese 
interests. As a result there was mounting pressure on Nanking to 
halt opposition to the Yen-an Soviet and to accept the Red Army’s 
collaboration in united action against the Japanese. 

To this end, in mid-1936 elements of Chang Hsiieh-liang’s 
Northeast Army (Nationalist), driven out of Manchuria by the 
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Japanese to refuge near Sian, kidnapped Chiang Kai-shek for 
several days. Before releasing him unharmed they tried to force 
his acceptance of Red Army aid against the invaders. There is no 
evidence that Chiang compromised, but after his return to Nan¬ 
king, Nationalist attitudes toward the Communists noticeably 
softened. 


The Sino-Japanese Conflict 

The situation for the Red Army entered a new phase in July 
1937 when the Japanese, in the much-publicized Marco Polo 
Bridge incident, cut communications between North and South 
China and gained control of Peiping. Chiang declared that China 
had reached the limit of its endurance and accepted open war 
with Japan. Mao issued a proclamation calling a moratorium on 
attacks against the Nationalists and pledging Red Army support 
to expel the invader. He mobilized the guerrilla units that had 
been developed in rural areas and, with great ostentation under 
the slogans “Down with imperialism!,” “Down with Colonial¬ 
ism !,” and “Death to the Japanese invader!,” began to pose as the 
great liberator of China. 

Despite these pretensions, the Red Army had no capability for 
positional warfare and never submitted to central government 
control nor brought any semblance of formal military power 
against the Japanese. Mao’s forces did contribute to the war 
effort significantly by brilliant guerrilla operations behind Japa¬ 
nese lines, but even here the major objective was only to turn 
the villages into Communist bastions and prepare them for ul¬ 
timate revolutionary action. Mao’s strategy was to maintain the 
strength of his forces by letting the Kuomintang armies do all 
the fighting and by engaging the Japanese only when it coincided 
with long-range Communist objectives. 

A Red Army secret document made available by a defector in 
1939 convinced Chiang that collaboration with the Communists 
was impossible. The document directed Red Army commanders, 
while claiming credit for major resistance to the Japanese, to 
expend 70 percent of their effort building guerrilla forces and 
expanding Communist influence among the rural areas of China, 
20 percent in attacking and discrediting Kuomintang and only 
10 percent in opposing the Japanese. Chiang once more disavowed 
Red Army collaboration, dispatched strong forces to contain them 
in the north, and began to expend almost as much effort in 
annihilating his internal enemies as he did in expelling the 
Japanese. 

At this time the Red Army, despite its growth and the con¬ 
siderable guerrilla capability it had developed, was little more 
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than a widely dispersed, essentially untrained army that posed 
no dangerous threat to the government at Nanking. It was less 
than a third of the Nationalist Army in size and, while it had 
numerous small arms, it was completely devoid of heavy equip¬ 
ment and the sophisticated weapons required for modern warfare. 
Mao’s hopes for a successful revolution appeared to be as far 
away as ever in early 1945, but events immediately following the 
Japanese capitulation caused a decisive change in the balance of 
power. 

The Outbreak of Civil War 

Under terms of the Yalta Agreement, concluded without 
Chinese participation, Soviet troops marched into Manchuria a 
few days before hostilities ceased. A separate agreement with the 
Nationalist government specified that Soviet forces would with¬ 
draw to Siberia when an armistice was signed, leaving the way 
clear for Chinese Nationalist forces to move in, accept the sur¬ 
render and disarm defeated Japanese elements. 

When the appointed time arrived, however, the Russians de¬ 
liberately abrogated treaty terms on the pretext that Soviet 
national security was still in jeopardy. Instead of withdrawing, 
they occupied Manchuria and stripped its factories of their valua¬ 
ble machinery and equipment (see ch. 20, Industry). To gain 
time for these operations, they delayed the arrival of Nationalist 
troops by denying them use of port facilities at Dairen, Port 
Arthur and elsewhere. Meanwhile, Soviet forces permitted the 
entrance of two Communist columns, one of a few thousand men 
that marched up from Shantung, and the other of 100,000, under 
Lin Piao, that arrived from the west through Jehol. To these 
forces the Russians turned over the vast stocks of captured Japa¬ 
nese weapons, including automatic weapons, artillery pieces of 
all calibers, tanks, armored cars, vehicles, radios and warehouses 
full of ammunition and supporting equipment. 

For the first time since Nan-ch’ang, Communist forces were in 
possession of more and better arms than they could employ. 
Moreover, since the Communists were the first Chinese to arrive 
on the scene, they were hailed by local inhabitants as the true 
liberators of China; thousands of Manchurians, as well as some 
Nationalist units and individuals stationed in the northeast, 
flocked to their banner. The latter, augmented by whole units of 
Japanese who were impressed into service, were used to man the 
sophisticated weapons which were totally incomprehensible to 
the Communist guerrillas. 

Heartened by these developments, convinced that reconciliation 
with the Kuomintang was impossible, and sure of popular sup- 
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port in rural areas where Communist cadres had been so busy 
organizing the people, Mao decided the time was propitious for 
the long-awaited revolution. From his headquarters in Yenan, he 
called for total mobilization and the formation of a revolutionary 
army—to be known as the People’s Liberation Army—to seize 
power from Nanking. 

Elements of the Red Army, which had grown to about 930,000 
scattered throughout the nation, were regrouped and given area 
designations. Those operating in the interior, under the com¬ 
mand of P’eng Te-huai, were called the Northwest Liberation 
Army; those in Central China, under Liu Po-ch’eng, became the 
Central Plains Liberation Army; those in Shantung, under 
Ch’en Yi, were organized into the East China Liberation Army; 
the units in Manchuria, under Lin Piao, were redesignated the 
Northeast Liberation Army; and the forces in the area north of 
Peiping, under Nieh Jung-chen, became the North China Reserve 
Liberation Army. As the civil war continued, these elements 
came to be known, respectively, as the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th 
armies of the People’s Liberation Army. 

In direct support of the Army in every area were numerous 
bands of guerrilla-trained civilians that formed an irregular mi¬ 
litia totaling about 2.2 million. In southern China, too remote to 
be included directly in the Army, large but unknown numbers 
of other Communist forces, created by Mao’s stay-behind leaders, 
operated as independent guerrilla forces, known as columns. 

Despite this formidable array and the acquisition of new 
weapons, the People’s Liberation Army was still outnumbered 
about 3 to 1 by the Nationalist army and was too unskilled to 
employ its recently acquired tanks and artillery. Japanese prison¬ 
ers and defecting Nationalist specialists manned some of the 
pieces, but initial head-on clashes usually resulted in victories 
for the government forces and the rout of the Communists. 

The revolution, like those that preceded it, might easily have 
been quashed, except for policies and practices adopted by the 
Nationalist High Command and the inept management of opera¬ 
tions by its staff and field commanders. Many top Nationalist 
commanders who had distinguished war records were replaced in 
the field by Whampoa graduates. Displaced leaders and the units 
they commanded were disgruntled at the cavalier manner in 
which they had been treated. They suffered a crippling drop in 
morale and were thus vulnerable to Communist propaganda and 
blandishments. New field commanders, frequently of mediocre or 
untested ability, were shuffled and switched so often that there 
was no continuity in combat activities. Nationalist Headquarters 
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was fraught with dissension as leaders vied for favor. Coordinated 
planning could not develop, and field armies rarely received the 
support they needed. 

Perhaps the most decisive element reducing Nationalist combat 
effectiveness, however, was the defensive strategy on which they 
relied. Tired after years of fighting and desirous of enjoying the 
fruits of victory, Nationalist troops did not exploit their early 
successes against the Communists. They failed to pursue the 
forces they routed or to maintain contact and employ their su¬ 
periority in firepower to destroy and eliminate them. Instead 
they adopted a strategy of occupying urban centers and key 
points, garrisoning them heavily, and digging in to defend them 
to the last ditch. They then lost aggressiveness in a wait-and-see 
policy, and the troops, for whom life was easy, lost the will to 
fight. 

This strategy left the Communist Army free to maneuver 
throughout the countryside, consolidating its control of the peas¬ 
antry, hardening itself by constant training in forced marches, 
and acquiring skill in operating and employing its captured Japa¬ 
nese weapons. Commanders shrewdly adapted their tactics to the 
passive strategy of the enemy and the application of Mao’s 
theories of revolutionary combat. They never permitted them¬ 
selves to be tricked into a head-on clash with superior forces or 
to be forced into a decisive engagement. They avoided the tempta¬ 
tion to occupy fixed positions, relax discipline or be satisfied 
simply with maintaining the status quo. Instead they took the 
initiative in a war of movement aimed at annihilating the enemy 
forces. 

At first the Communists attacked only small, isolated National¬ 
ist outposts against which they could concentrate overwhelming 
strength. Frequently these positions surrendered with little more 
than token resistance, so that by wise treatment of prisoners and 
defectors, and much indoctrination, the People’s Liberation Army 
added to its forces and armament. Before the Nationalists could 
react to these isolated attacks, the Communists left the scene to 
vanish into the friendly countryside and repeat the process 
somewhere else. 

As the war progressed, Communist military strength mounted 
constantly, and larger positions could be reduced. When only 
major key points remained, the Communists attacked their link¬ 
ing communications lines, isolated them from sources of supply 
and let them wither on the vine. Nationalist forces sent to re¬ 
lieve these garrisons were ambushed or annihilated by swift, 
confusing hit-and-run attacks. By the time Nanking realized its 
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key-point strategy was losing the war, it was too late. Communist 
strength grew to 1,622,000 by 1947; to 2,800,000 in 1948 and 
to about 4,000,000 by 1949. Nationalist forces, including whole 
armies, had been destroyed or had defected to the Communists, 
and all of China north of the Yangtze River was under Commu¬ 
nist control. 

The Yangtze had always been considered impregnable, and Na¬ 
tionalist forces began to organize along its south bank to stem 
the Communist tide. The Communist Army massed along the 
north bank opposite Nanking, Nuhan, the area north of Chang¬ 
sha and other strategic points. Then, in April 1949, after subvert¬ 
ing or bribing commanders of major defense posts and naval 
forces, the People’s Liberation Army crossed the Yangtze and 
pressed the attack southward. Nanking fell quickly, followed 
within a month by Shanghai. All along the front from the coast 
as far west as Szechwan, the Communists pressed the attack 
southward. After Canton was occupied in October, Nationalist 
resistance collapsed everywhere; such remaining forces as were 
able fled to Taiwan, leaving mainland China completely in the 
hands of the Communists. 

The Period of Soviet Influence 

When the Communist regime took over direction of the coun¬ 
try in 1949, its armed forces had mushroomed into a huge, de¬ 
centralized, uncoordinated body of about 6 million men. It was a 
force of impressive size, skillfully led by officers of demonstrated 
ability in both civilian and military tasks, but it was also one 
that had little to commend it professionally. The Communist 
military leaders had no comprehension of military science, and 
the Army was still controlled by the Party’s top-level Military 
Council that issued orders directly to field commanders scattered 
throughout the state; and it was a completely unbalanced force 
of light infantry elements with neither air nor naval arms. The 
Army’s weapons were a motley assortment of types and calibers, 
many of which had become obsolete, while its training program 
was haphazard and depended purely on combat to develop mili¬ 
tary skills. It was, in fact, little more than a huge, sprawling 
guerrilla force organized, trained and led primarily for popular 
operations in which conventional military science played no part. 
The major task of the regime in 1949, therefore, was to consoli¬ 
date these massive, uncoordinated elements into a modern defense 
organization capable of supporting a sovereign state. 

The conversion process began immediately, gaining substance 
and impetus under a Sino-Soviet Treaty concluded in 1950. That 
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document was essentially political and economic in nature, but 
it also contained clauses for mutual defense in case of foreign 
attack on either signatory and for large-scale Soviet military aid 
and assistance to China in reshaping its Army. 

In a matter of days after the treaty was signed, a mission of 
some 3,000 Soviet military experts arrived at Mukden, Peiping, 
Shanghai and elsewhere and began to work with and train Chi¬ 
nese units. Under the slogan of "Learn from the advanced expe¬ 
rience of the Great Soviet Red Army,” Chinese military units 
were reorganized and standardized on the Soviet model. Fire¬ 
power was increased at all levels, and supporting elements were 
made organic in large units. New equipment, particularly artil¬ 
lery, armor, antitank and antiaircraft guns, heavy mortars, ve¬ 
hicles and communications devices, began to arrive, in consider¬ 
able though not massive quantities, from Soviet surplus stocks. 

In the same year military regulations were issued calling for 
the creation of an Air Force and a Navy, and for regularized 
technical corps, including artillery, armor, air defense, engi¬ 
neer, signal, railway and rear services units. Since the greatest 
need was for leadership and the development of technicians, the 
regulations also directed the establishment of an Institute of Mili¬ 
tary Science and a new Political Institute at Peiping for senior 
officers, separate Air Force and Naval Academies to develop offi¬ 
cers for those arms, new Infantry schools of various levels for 
the ground forces, and numerous technical and specialized schools 
to train men for the technical and service corps. Large numbers 
of selected men and officers were sent to academies and special¬ 
ized schools in the Soviet Union to speed up the training process. 

No immediate changes were made in the top command struc¬ 
ture or system other than to increase the size and define the 
responsibilities of the Headquarters General Staff, so that con¬ 
trol remained firmly in the hands of the Party through the Mili¬ 
tary Council. Territorial command, however, was strengthened 
by regrouping all units in each of the six Greater Administrative 
Regions through which the regime exercised its political author¬ 
ity into armies under unified area command responsible to the 
Military Council. 

The program had barely gotten underway when, in the winter 
of 1950-51, the People’s Liberation Army entered the Korean 
war where North Korean forces had been pushed northward al¬ 
most to the Sino-Korean border along the Yalu River. It was a 
new and unfamiliar type of regular warfare for the Chinese, 
but they entered it fully convinced of the validity of the guer¬ 
rilla strategies and tactics that had proven so successful in their 
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civil war against the Nationalists. Chinese intervention came 
without warning, and the unexpected onslaught overwhelmed 
the extended United Nations forces and drove them back to a 
point about 50 miles south of Seoul. 

Once the initial shock of Chinese intervention had been ab¬ 
sorbed and its impetus checked, however, the Communists quickly 
discovered that masses and sheer determination alone were no 
match for a professionally trained, well-equipped and techno¬ 
logically superior enemy. Their repeated mass attacks were 
launched ferociously but resulted in little more than a decimation 
of their ranks. As the United Nations forces were able to as¬ 
semble and apply greater power, the People’s Liberation Army 
and its North Korean ally were pushed back northward again. 
By the end of 1951, United Nations forces were once more north 
of the 38th parallel, and the Communists were on the verge of 
collapse. They were saved from defeat only by a combination of 
military and political factors that resulted in a virtual stalemate. 

On the political side. United Nations authorities held that since 
the southern Republic of Korea had been freed of invaders, the 
major objectives of the war had been achieved and there was no 
need for further punitive operations against either the Chinese or 
the North Koreans. They were amenable to negotiations leading 
to a cessation of hostilities. The Chinese and Korean Communists, 
however, were not ready to quit, and the Soviet Union was dis¬ 
posed to intervene more intensely and directly in support of its 
ideological compatriots. New elements of the People’s Liberation 
Army were moved from interior China to Manchuria, just north 
of the Yalu. There in sanctuary they were equipped with new 
and more modern arms and equipment and trained in their use 
and in modern tactics by skilled Russian advisors before being 
committed to the line in North Korea. 

The conflict continued, but despite its modified character and 
augmented strength, the People’s Liberation Army was never 
able to regain the offensive. The stalemate hardened and finally 
led to negotiations and the signing of an armistice in 1953. From 
the Chinese point of view, the Korean war was a moral, if not an 
actual, victory. Chinese forces had engaged the major capitalist 
enemy and, while they had not defeated it, they had at least given 
a good account of themselves. The experience had given the mili¬ 
tary great prestige and had strengthened the position of mili¬ 
tary leaders who desired greater professionalization of the armed 
forces. 

Experience in combat operations elsewhere had alerted mili¬ 
tary leaders to other deficiencies that required correction before 
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the People’s Liberation Army could become a modern force. In 
pursuit of its aim to reduce the Nationalist forces on Taiwan 
and to incorporate that island into Communist China, the Chi¬ 
nese Communist government attempted to conquer the small off¬ 
shore islands to serve as stepping stones, and large forces were 
committed to the task. The effort was only partially successful 
because of the lack of a navy or any viable amphibious capabil¬ 
ity. Literally thousands of troops were lost in the water during 
mass attempts to take the few close-in islands that were occupied. 

Similarly, the attempt to subdue Tibet and add its territory 
to China, while successful from a political point of view, had 
been in reality a demonstration of military incompetence. Tibet 
capitulated in 1950, but it did so only through fear of military 
occupation by columns that were never able to reach its borders. 
The People’s Liberation Army overcame prodigious physical ob¬ 
stacles, but faulty planning, inadequate staff work and incompe¬ 
tent engineering and logistic support bogged the attackers down 
while they were still 200 miles inside China. The conquest was 
completed without a shot being fired and Tibet was incorporated 
into Communist China. 

The experiences in Tibet, Taiwan and Korea tightened the mili¬ 
tary relations between Communist China and the Soviet Union 
and induced the latter to increase its shipments of arms and 
equipment to still further professionalize the developing Chinese 
military forces. The result was an influx of newer and more 
sophisticated war stocks of all types and increased attention to 
specialized and technical military training. 

More importantly, however, experience and a growing profes¬ 
sional understanding induced many high-ranking Chinese mili¬ 
tary leaders to question the validity of Mao’s concepts of irregu¬ 
lar warfare. They did not deprecate the decisive role of man in 
combat, so central to Mao’s thinking, but neither could they dis¬ 
count the importance of weapons and technology. They did not 
underestimate the value of motivation, which Mao held to be 
decisive, but neither were they willing to accept the principle that 
politics must always be first and that professional skill always 
be subordinated to it. 

In the long run, this doubt developed into subdued but very 
real opposition between the military-political leaders who be¬ 
lieved that Party control of the military must be supreme and 
others who held that Party control should be liberalized and that 
the conduct of military affairs should be entrusted to profession¬ 
ally qualified officers who should be free to operate without un¬ 
due interference from civilian Party officials. The issue, though 
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never permitted to get out of hand, has been the basis for several 
widespread purges in the ranks, none of which ever completely 
resolved the problem. 

Soviet influence in the Chinese military forces continued strong 
for the next several years, reaching a peak in 1954 and 1955 
These years were a period in which the Peiping regime displayed 
a tendency to legitimize itself in the eyes of the world by estab¬ 
lishing legal forms in political life. The major effort, as far as 
the Army was concerned, was the adoption of a Soviet-type Con¬ 
stitution in September 1954. It was a provisional document, but 
it has never been replaced or amended and its provisions regard¬ 
ing the military establishment are still valid (see ch. 12, The 
Governmental System). 

Officially, the new constitution converted the Army from a 
Party organ to an agency of the civil government. It vested nomi¬ 
nal control of the armed forces in the National People’s Congress 
or its Standing Committee, and made the chairman of the Re¬ 
public, rather than the head of the Party, ex officio Commander- 
in-Chief of the People’s Liberation Army. The old Party control 
center, the Military Council, was abolished and replaced by the 
National Defense Council, ostensibly to serve as a top-level policy 
and strategic advisory body to the chairman. 

The new constitution also created a State Council to administer 
the government, under which the nation’s first, centralized Min¬ 
istry of National Defense was established. The latter controlled 
the Army, augmented by separate though not co-equal headquar¬ 
ters for the Air Force, the Navy and all the various technical 
and specialist corps. The Ministry was divided into various Gen¬ 
eral Staff Departments that served as Army headquarters and 
General Staff for the entire unified establishment. The old 
territorial organization centering on the 6 Greater Administra¬ 
tive Regions was abolished, and the nation reorganized into 13 
Military Regions for ground operation, 9 Air Regions for air 
defense and 3 Naval Districts to control fleet operations in the 
Yellow Sea, East China Sea and South China Sea. 

Once the organizational structure was set the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army, in line with a series of new laws and regulations 
promulgated in 1955, began to drop much of its old guerrilla 
character. Regulations intensified training in modern military 
theory under Russian instructors in China while increasing num¬ 
bers of Chinese were sent to military institutions in the Soviet 
Union or its satellites for professional training. 

A rigid hierarchy of grades and ranks, identical to those of 
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the Soviet Army, was instituted for the first time in Chinese 
Communist history. A schedule of insignia was adopted to denote 
command responsibility or position, and a system of cash pay, 
scaled according to rank or position, replaced the old one of sim¬ 
ply providing funds for military personnel regardless of station. 
Additionally, a series of military Orders and Honors was author¬ 
ized to stimulate morale and a desire to excel in the military arts. 
Thus, by 1955 the People’s Liberation Army had taken on most 
of the trappings of a typical regular army. 

Of greater significance, however, was the passage of the Mili¬ 
tary Service Law in July 1955. Up to this time military service 
had been purely on a volunteer basis. In some cases the degree 
of voluntariness might be open to question, but at least there 
had been no formal requirement for everyone to serve in the 
ranks. By 1965 the revolution had been fairly well consolidated, 
and the threat of counterrevolutionary attack from foreign pow¬ 
ers blunted by a new Sino-Soviet Friendship Treaty, automat¬ 
ically renewable every 5 years, that pladged Soviet military power 
to support the regime. Under these circumstances, the armed 
forces were much larger than necessary, and exerted an unwar¬ 
ranted drain on financial and manpower resources that were 
badly needed for economic development. The new law, accord¬ 
ingly, called for the demobilization of about 4.5 million men from 
the military forces and the adoption of conscription to afford a 
more equitable distribution of military service obligations and 
still maintain an overall armed strength of just under 3 million. 
The system is still the primary source of manpower for Chinese 
Communist armed forces. 

As a corollary to conscription, demobilized veterans were urged 
to join local units of the Party’s civilian militia which had been, 
somewhat haphazardly, maintained since Yenan days. It was then 
converted into a huge, informal reserve of quickly musterable ele¬ 
ments in event of emergency. Operational control of the militia 
below provincial level was vested in the hands of local Party 
Branch Committees. Overall policy guidance and direction at 
higher echelons of government, as well as responsibility for the 
military training and equipping of the militia at all levels, was 
retained by the People’s Liberation Army. 

Despite these radical constitutional changes, the paramount 
role of the Party in controlling the armed forces was only cam¬ 
ouflaged. Behind the facade of legal organization, the armed 
forces were required to operate only in accordance with instruc¬ 
tions of the Central Committee of the Party. That body’s op¬ 
erating instrument was a new Military Affairs Committee, com- 
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posed of eight ranking Party leaders headed by Mao. It formu¬ 
lated all military policy and strategy and forwarded it to the 
Ministry of National Defense for implementation without change 
or appeal. The Military Affairs Committee could, and frequently 
did, bypass the National Defense Council and the Ministry to 
issue orders directly to operating forces in its own name. Thus 
top control was wholly and exclusively retained by Mao and the 
Party. 

Within the armed forces, and extending downward echelon by 
echelon from the General Political Department of the Ministry to 
company-sized units in the field, there was also a parallel hier¬ 
archy of political officers that ensured absolute conformity to the 
directives of the Military Affairs Committee. This inner structure 
had its own command channels that were inviolate. The military 
commander could not interfere with their operation or question 
either the advisability or the authority of the substance passed 
through them. On the contrary, command of units was held jointly 
with the political officer, and the latter’s decisions were final in 
political matters while his approval was required to make even 
military operational orders valid. 

Supporting the political officer at each level were Party Branch 
Committees of rank and file members. They met periodically to 
decide the type and quantity of nonmilitary, political work their 
unit would undertake, to formulate and supervise indoctrination 
programs and campaigns, and to deliberate and pass judgment 
on the political efficiency and reliability of their commanders. 
They coordinated their decisions with those of local civilian 
Branch Committees in their area and thus established a separate, 
independent mechanism for exerting Party authority on military 
commanders. 

The Constitution notwithstanding, Party control remained as 
strong as ever. It was, in fact, intensified and refined so that 
it could be applied and checked both vertically and horizontally; 
vertically through the dual military-political structure of the 
armed forces, and horizontally through the civilian Party struc¬ 
ture and in collaboration with it. 

As the professionalizing process accelerated and expanded un¬ 
der Russian guidance after 1955, the armed forces advanced sig¬ 
nificantly in military skill and capability. They also began to dis¬ 
play stronger attitudes regarding the relative merits of profes¬ 
sional versus political competence in military matters. Mao and 
the Party put politics before professionalism and man before 
weapons, but many military leaders knew from bitter experience 
that man, unaided, was no match for modern weapons and that 
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in today’s warfare there was no substitute for technical skill 
and proficiency. 

The situation was exacerbated by the fact that Soviet strategy 
had abandoned concepts of mass armies to concentrate on spe¬ 
cialized forces based on atomic weapons, and was teaching these 
concepts to the Chinese military leaders. As a result, they were 
constantly clamoring for more and better weapons, greater pro¬ 
fessional training, less diversion of time for political indoctrina¬ 
tion, civilian labor tasks in agriculture and industry and a diminu¬ 
tion of resources and effort expended on the inept civilian militia. 
They particularly resented the system of political controls which 
not only hampered military operations, but also made command¬ 
ers subordinate to untrained, incompetent civilian politicians and 
to committees of their own enlisted men. What they wanted was 
discipline, not advice from their commands and the civilians they 
protected. 

The Party control organs at first combatted the new attitudes 
simply by criticizing the armed forces for aping its Soviet model 
too closely. As time went on, however, and the military profes¬ 
sionals showed no inclination to become tractable, other measures 
were attempted to force submission to Party ideas. When they 
failed, the criticism turned into bitter denunciation of military 
leaders for being anti-Party, antisocialist and revisionistic. At 
this time, too, the same charges were being applied to the Soviet 
Union for its alleged detente with the United States. Relations 
between the two Communist capitals began to deteriorate. This 
worried the military who desired closer alliance with the Soviet 
Union in order to ensure continued shipments of arms, and the 
gap between the armed forces and the Party widened. 

The situation came to a head in 1958-59 when the Party 
plunged into the ambitious program called the Great Leap For¬ 
ward (see ch. 3, Historical Setting; ch. 13, Political Dynamics). 
The Soviet Union opposed the movement as contrary to true 
Marxian dialectic and withheld military as well as economic as¬ 
sistance so that the flow of arms dropped to a trickle. The armed 
forces gave the movement lipservice, but remained aloof and did 
little to support it. Thus, when the Great Leap Forward failed, 
political chieftains placed much of the blame on the lack of polit¬ 
ical consciousness engendered in the military leaders by their 
Soviet advisors. Party councils decided to eliminate Soviet sway 
over the armed forces and bring the military to heel. The action 
that followed began a final reorganization of the top military 
structure designed to reorient the armed forces back to Maoist 
fundamentals. 
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The Reassertion of Party Domination 

The overriding need from the Party’s point of view was to re¬ 
establish political control over the armed forces and remove every 
vestige of professional opposition and Russian influence in them. 
In late 1959, the Military Affairs Committee directed that the 
process begin at the top. Peng Te-huai, the Minister of Defense, 
and his associates who had countenanced the rise of professional 
influence, were purged from office and Lin Piao, a popular and 
heroic military leader and disciple of Mao, was made Minister. 
The Military Affairs Committee also directed that Lin Piao 
streamline the High Command in the Ministry of National De¬ 
fense to facilitate implementation of its directives. Its seven Gen¬ 
eral Departments were reduced to three by consolidating military 
operational functions into the General Staff and General Rear 
Services Departments, and all internal political activities into a 
greatly strengthened General Political Department (see fig. 10). 
The latter was by far the most important change, for it made 
the General Political Department the authoritative command cen¬ 
ter and actual power throughout the People’s Liberation Army. 
No changes were considered necessary in the field organization 
which retained its 1965 form. 
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Following structural changes in the Ministry, numerous regu¬ 
lations were issued to reassert the domination of the political 
over the military side of the People’s Liberation Army. The prin¬ 
ciple of collective leadership in units and commands at all levels 
was restated with the paramount prerogatives and authority of 
the political officer redefined and enforced. The role of Party 
Branch Committees in units was underscored and its members 
directed to exercise closer political supervision over their officers. 
The amount of political training was significantly increased at the 
expense of military training. All educational media, including 
lectures, meetings, wall bulletins, posters, exhibits, plays, movies, 
literary and art activities, broadcasts and slogans, were brought 
into play to emphasize the superiority of Chinese Communist 
concepts in a drive to wean the People’s Liberation Army away 
from its Soviet model. Strenuous efforts were instituted to con¬ 
vince the military of the essential identity of the armed forces 
and the people and the singleness of their roles in a true Com¬ 
munist society. Military units were ordered to engage in more 
agricultural and industrial production projects, civil construction 
and public works and various other mass propaganda movements 
and campaigns. 

Revolutionary fervor and combined military-production forces, 
in the image desired by Chairman Mao, seemed to have been re¬ 
captured for a few months, but the modernization program had 
ground to a halt. By mid-1960 morale had dropped alarmingly, 
and Lin Piao was forced to liberalize his policies by announcing 
several new programs aimed at placating the more professional 
military leaders. Among them were: a promise to give priority 
to the development of a nuclear capability and the improvement 
of conventional arms; renewed emphasis on military training 
with the understanding that even intensified political training 
must not interfere with its conduct; and some limited recognition 
that specialists and experts had a rightful place in modern war¬ 
fare. These measures had a soothing effect on relations between 
the military and the Party, but the problem was far from being 
solved and the new Minister decided to call a series of work 
conferences to plan the military future. 

These conferences held under the auspices of the General Polit¬ 
ical Department brought together political officers of various head¬ 
quarters and major combat units, representatives of political sec¬ 
tions of division-sized units, political chiefs of service academies 
and research organizations and ranking Party officials. Their de¬ 
liberations produced the policies and programs that still char¬ 
acterize the People’s Liberation Army. The first conference in the 
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fall of 1961 was concerned primarily with basic reforms and the 
expansion of Party influence in the armed forces. It astutely 
realized that past methods had been in error and that henceforth 
education, rather than the arbitrary imposition of political au¬ 
thority, must be the order of the day. It also recognized that 
effort must be concentrated at the basic company level where it 
could be applied to the troops directly. 

The first work conference promulgated new regulations gov¬ 
erning management and educational work in the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army at company level. Practically, these took the form of 
a set of individual regulations that contained nothing new, but 
which for the first time in Communist China’s military history, 
consolidated Mao’s theories on Revolutionary War and the re¬ 
sponsibilities and methods of leadership to conduct it successfully. 
The first regulation redefined the principle of collective military- 
political leadership of Party Branch Committees in the military 
and declared that the politically inspired decisions of nonspecial¬ 
ists were superior to individual decisions by military specialists, 
while the second reaffirmed the authority of the political officer 
over the military commander. 

The third and fourth regulations set forth thematic material 
to be emphasized in political training of officers and men alike. 
They showed that basic beliefs remained steadfast: man was 
still the decisive factor in combat; political work was more ef¬ 
fective than technological training; democratic centralism was 
the only valid source of authority; and the maintenance of the 
revolutionary spirit of Yenan was the only true Chinese way of 
life for military personnel. Lin Piao, who was both Party and 
Army, had enough prestige and was wise enough in handling 
the professionals to make these reforms palatable so that outward 
signs of tension within the armed forces disappeared and by 1962 
the Party had effectively regained control of the military. 

Work conferences which followed in 1963, 1964 and 1965 con¬ 
cerned themselves with a review of lessons learned and with ad¬ 
ditional measures to perfect the system to meet new problems as 
they arose. Programs were launched to combat lingering ten¬ 
dencies that favored Soviet strategy and tactics and to improve 
the political performance and understanding of military person¬ 
nel. Essentially, they simply reaffirmed original decisions to trans¬ 
form the People’s Liberation Army into the type force desired 
by Chairman Mao. 

Highlighting this performance was a final organizational 
change of considerable symbolic importance made in mid-1965, 
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initiated by an editorial in Red Flag, the ideological journal of 
the Central Committee that declared: 

Troops are the tools of political struggle. They must take an active 
part in the social struggle front of the masses. Under the pretext of 
modernizing, the People’s Liberation Army has withdrawn from the 
government and the people. It must take part in reconstruction of 
the country and mass movements. . . . 

Following this announcement, Minister Lin Piao directed that 
the system of ranks in the People’s Liberation Army be abolished. 
The armed forces, though still not totally rid of professionalism, 
had taken a final step toward Mao’s idea of a People’s Army. 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBERATION ARMY AND CHINESE SOCIETY 
Identity with the Masses 

Chinese Communist ideology recognizes no essential social dif¬ 
ferences among the various elements that make up the national 
population. Its professed aim is the establishment of a classless 
society in which all citizens are workers obligated to join in the 
common task of building a new and radically different type of 
nation. The ideology holds, moreover, that the only difference 
among workers lies in the nature of their assigned tasks. Thus, 
while a machinist and an assembly line worker in the same 
factory perform widely different tasks, they are nonetheless co¬ 
members of an integrated force laboring to create a single end 
product. When the analogy is raised to national level, the in¬ 
dividual members of the society perform separate tasks, but all 
who labor constitute a single body of workers laboring en masse 
to achieve Party objectives. Into this scheme of things the armed 
forces fit as that portion of the working body assigned the job 
of national defense. 

The ideology, however, does not stop at the simple identifica¬ 
tion of the soldier as a worker. It goes further and contends that 
under a Communist system, society gains strength from politically 
inspired mass effort rather than from the stratification or devel¬ 
opment of skills and talents. Consequently, specialization and ex¬ 
pertise is neither required nor desired. Any worker, properly 
motivated and led, can perform any task satisfactorily. Thus 
while every soldier is a worker, the converse is also true and 
every worker is a soldier when the occasion demands. The net 
result is that the armed forces are totally identified with the 
great masses of the rest of society. 

This concept began to be challenged by some military leaders 
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as the military modernization program progressed during the 
1960’s, but it was firmly reasserted when the Party reestablished 
control over the military in 1969. Party chieftains concluded that 
the incipient breakdown in the sense of equality between military 
and civilian sectors stemmed partly from conscription that had 
reduced Party membership in the ranks, and partly from the 
concern of the People’s Liberation Army with military technology 
at the expense of political work. The corrective measures they 
applied resulted in the assignment of new social functions to 
the armed forces. 

A concerted campaign was launched, particularly among the 
young new recruits, to restore Party strength in the military. 
The drive was so successful that every company soon had a Party 
Branch Committee, every platoon had a large Party group within 
it, and there was at least one Party member in every squad. 
These new cadres received intensified political training and be¬ 
came so indoctrinated that when their tours of duty were over, 
they began to replace aging leaders in the civilian Party struc¬ 
ture. In effect the armed forces had become a major source for 
maintaining Party strength. 

Between 1960 and 1963 the now well-disciplined armed forces 
also assumed a second, and perhaps greater, social role. Mao and 
the Party believed the armed forces were more than just a fight¬ 
ing machine; that they were, in fact, a great school in which 
soldier-workers studied politics and culture as well as military 
affairs and still found time to grow crops, run factories, con¬ 
struct public works and establish close contact with the people. 
In other words the People’s Liberation Army was regarded as an 
ideal test area for validating the political methods and education 
most effective in creating the type of society he desired. 

For these reasons the armed forces engaged in innumerable, 
nonmilitary tasks aimed at recreating the revolutionary spirit 
of Yenan days and led the way in the study and application of 
Mao’s ideas. By 1964 the Army had become the shining example, 
the showcase, of correct Communist behavior. The masses were 
than urged to participate in a compaign called Learn from the 
People’s Liberation Army. They were enjoined to emulate its 
acceptance of new ideas, to adopt its demonstration of true re¬ 
volutionary fervor and to unite with it in creating the New 
China. The People’s Liberation Army became, and in 1967 still 
remained, the pacesetter leading Chinese Communist society in 
the study and implementation of the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung. 

Source and Quality of Manpower 

The Constitution of 1966 declares it is the duty of all Chinese 
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citizens to serve in the armed forces. Military manpower, there¬ 
fore, is drawn indiscriminately from every segment of society. 
The estimated total of about 7.5 million young people who reach 
military age each year provides a continuing flow of manpower 
that is greater than the forces can absorb and far more than 
adequate to maintain military strength without deleterious effect 
on the civilian economy. In fact, the practice of using the Army 
as a labor force in agriculture, industry and public works in¬ 
creases rather than diminishes the manpower capabilities in the 
civilian sector. 


Procurement of Leaders 

Technically there are no commissioned officers in the armed 
forces as the system of ranks and grades was abolished in 1965. 
The function of leadership remains, however, and is discharged 
by men who are referred to simply by job title, as Company 
Leader Wang, Staff Director Li or Army Leader Chien. 

There are three channels through which leader status may be 
achieved. Most commonly, young men who show aptitude and an 
unusually high degree of political conviction are selected by their 
local Party Branch Committees for training at one of the service 
academies. Academy courses last for 3 years and, upon gradua¬ 
tion, students are assigned to a combat unit as a common soldier 
for another 6 months before receiving a command post comparable 
to that of a second lieutenant in forces that have conventional 
commissioned ranks. 

A second source is graduation from civilian college that con¬ 
ducts a Reserve Officer training program. About 3 to 5 percent 
of graduates from these institutions, after also serving for 6 
months in the ranks, are given leader status. The final source 
is selection from the ranks. Veteran soldiers who have been 
serving as squad leaders or performing similar duties nor¬ 
mally the responsibility of noncommissioned officers, may parti¬ 
cipate in periodically scheduled competitive examinations. Those 
who score the highest enter an appropriate service academy and, 
upon graduation, are given leader assignments without having to 
serve in the ranks again. 

Procurement of Squad Leaders 

As far as is known, there is only one source for personnel 
to fill assignments normally discharged by noncommissioned offi¬ 
cers. Promising soldiers, whose zeal, political reliability and dem¬ 
onstrated ability attract the attention of their local military and 
civilian Party Branch Committees, are appointed to special bat- 
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talions in selected divisions for training. Actual training time 
is unspecified and is usually determined by need, but when com¬ 
pleted, qualifies a man to return to his unit as a squad leader. 

Procurement of Soldiers 

There is no provision for volunteer service in the armed forces, 
and nonleader personnel are procured through conscription. The 
system, established by the Military Service Law of 1955, speci¬ 
fies that all Chinese males, regardless of race, social background, 
education or religion, are obliged to serve in one of the forces 
when they reach 18. About 700,000 are inducted each year. 

Specific selection procedures are obscure, but conscripts are 
required to serve terms that vary with the element to which 
they are assigned. Terms are set at 4 years for infantry duty; 
5 years for the Air Force, shore-based Navy and certain special¬ 
ized ground force units, such as the engineers, artillery or tank 
corps; and 6 years for sea duty in the Navy. 

Quality of Personnel 

While manpower, per se, is no problem for the armed forces, 
the lack of skills among troops is a major deterrent to efficiency. 
The educational level of personnel is extremely low. Some officers 
have had advanced schooling, both civilian and military, but the 
average educational level is roughly the equivalent of high school. 
Beginning in 1960 a strenuous effort was made to raise this to 
college level. The process was interrupted, however, by the em¬ 
phasis placed on the study of the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung in 
1964 and the instigation of the Cultural Revolution in 1965 and, 
as of January 1, 1967, was in abeyance. 

The average educational level among men in the ranks is even 
lower. Most are simple peasants from rural areas where the 
school system is primitive (see ch. 8, Education). Precise figures 
are questionable, but it may be assumed that the 50 percent 
illiteracy rate for Chinese society as a whole applies equally 
among the troops. The average soldier, therefore, is largely un¬ 
lettered. When this is coupled with the large amounts of time 
devoted to literacy training, political indoctrination and non¬ 
military labor, there is little time left for professional develop¬ 
ment in military aptitude. 

The typical Chinese soldier is a fine physical specimen. Years 
of hard, unrelieved labor have made him strong and durable. He 
is inured to hardship and capable of withstanding extremes of 
cold, damp or dryness. He undergoes sustained periods of physi¬ 
cal exertion without flagging and can make forced marches over 
incredible distances in a single day. An excellent diet, good 
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quarters when in garrison, and well-designed seasonal clothing of 
good quality, sustain these attributes and add to a physical fit¬ 
ness generally greater than that found in most Western armies. 

Morale within the armed forces is high, especially among the 
lower ranks where the troops fare much better than they would 
in civilian life. Moreover the constant indoctrination to which 
they are subject is effective; it has instilled a conviction that 
their leadership is correct and bred a deep hatred of everything 
foreign. Consequently the Chinese Communist soldier is tough, 
tenacious, noncomplaining, obedient and ready to fight fanatically. 
He is a difficult, if unskilled, opponent who will face overwhelm¬ 
ing odds without flinching, in the firm belief that, even though 
he may die, his cause inevitably will prevail. 

ORGANIZATION AND STRENGTH 

The People’s Liberation Army had not, in early 1967, changed 
its organization or system of territorial command since the 
Ministry of National Defense was reorganized by Lin Piao in 
1959. Below the Ministry, operating elements consisted of the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force. The Army’s technical and 
administrative corps provides most logistical support and serv¬ 
ices to the armed forces as a whole. The combined strength of 
all elements is estimated to be somewhere between 2.5 million 
and 3 million. 

The overall defense establishment is not a balanced force but 
is dominated by the ground forces which account for more than 
90 percent of all men in uniform and are, themselves, overly 
weighted with light infantry units. The Air Force and the Navy 
are relatively small, numbering less than 150,000 officers and 
men each. The Air Force operates a sizable fighter contingent 
and a few light bombers but is devoid of long-range and heavy 
bombers. The Navy has a small air arm and a moderate fleet of 
submarines but few deepwater vessels and is capable of little 
more than coastal defense operations. The whole structure, more¬ 
over, is heavily overstaffed, particularly in the Ministry and at 
territorial command headquarters, and is seriously deficient in 
logistical support units of all kinds. 

Much of this imbalance is deliberate and stems from Mao’s 
dedication to the concept of People’s War and its strategy of 
guerrilla operations. Much can also be attributed, however, to 
the stoppage of Soviet aid in 1960 which resulted in Communist 
China’s having to depend on its own financial and industrial re¬ 
sources to equip and maintain the armed forces. Figures on the 
defense budget have been withheld since 1960 when an amount 
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equivalent to about $967.6 million, or about 8.3 percent of the 
Gross National Product, was allocated to the People’s Liberation 
Army. Since then there has been a cutback in military spending 
and the amount of money available for modernization of the 
armed forces is probably less than that. To the sums directly ear¬ 
marked for the armed forces, there must be added the substantial 
allocations, equivalent to about $2 billion, between 1962 and 
1964 for scientific research, 76 percent of which was devoted to 
the development of China’s present atomic weapons capability. 

The nation’s capacity for military production is growing rap¬ 
idly, but is still not capable of providing all the armed forces’ 
needs. Heavy equipment and communications facilities are in 
acute short supply. Adequate quantities of small arms and am¬ 
munition, rocket launchers, mortars recoilless rifles, flame¬ 
throwers and medium artillery pieces are produced, but these 
are Chinese adaptations of largely obsolete Soviet weapons. In 
lesser quantities, local industry provides a version of the Soviet 
T-34 tank; probably limited numbers of the heavier T-54 tank; 
MIG 16, 17, 19 planes; several types of conventionally powered 
trainers and small transport planes; 6- and 9-cylinder radial 
aircraft engines; armored scout cars and vehicles; small torpedo 
boats; some small-range surface-to-air and surface-to-surface 
missiles; motor torpedo boats and an occasional destroyer escort; 
and (reportedly) the supersonic 21-jet aircraft. In addition, it 
produces the atomic bomb and a 600-700 mile missile to deliver it. 

Ground Forces 

Ground forces available to support the regime include the 
Army, the militia and, in extreme emergencies, the People’s 
Armed Police (see ch. 26, Public Order and Internal Security). 
The militia is not formally mobilized for active duty but is a 
huge civilian body that acts as a reserve for the Army. The 
Army is the backbone of the entire defense establishment and so 
dominates the People’s Liberation Army that in popular ver¬ 
nacular the term is generally used to mean the Army alone. 

The Army 

The Army has a total personnel strength of something under 
2.6 million leaders and men organized into armies and a descend¬ 
ing echelon of operating units comparable to conventional 
ground forces everywhere. Military practice seems to follow task 
force rather than rigid, formal principles of organization. Where 
defense requirements are high , combat units are larger and 
better equipped than in areas where they are relatively low. 

The basic operating unit is the company with a strength 
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ranging from 100 to 200 men. Infantry companies, which pre¬ 
vail, normally have a triangular organization; that is, they are 
made up of three platoons, subdivided into three squads each. 
Usually three companies are organized into a battalion and three 
battalions into a regiment, although each of these units may 
have as few as 2 or as many as 6 components each. At echelons 
above regiment the triangular organization usually disappears. 
Two or more regiments may form a division, and two or more 
divisions, an army. When two or more armies are placed under 
single command, the unified force is called a group army. The 
largest combat force is created when any number of group armies 
are combined into a field army. As far as can be determined, 
Communist China in 1966 had 6 or possibly 6 field armies, an 
unknown number of group armies, 77 armies, and 160 divisions. 
The latter contained about 12,000 men and were light infantry 
in type, except for five which were armored, three which were 
airborne, and three which were cavalry. 

Supporting elements for the infantry troops usually begin at 
regimental level where engineer, reconnaissance, antitank, med¬ 
ical and signal companies are found. At division level these 
elements are increased to include special antigas, chemical and 
truck training companies as well as artillery and tank battalions. 

The basic weapon for the ordinary soldier is the submachine 
gun, the rifle or the carbine. Appropriate elements are armed 
with locally produced 57-, 82-, 85-, 120- and 160-millimeter 
mortars; 90-millimeter rocket launchers; 57- and 75-millimeter 
recoilless rifles; 57-millimeter antitank guns; and 85-millimeter 
field guns for antitank defense. Artillery batteries are equipped 
with 85-, 122- and 152-millimeter guns and 122- and 155-milli¬ 
meter howitzers, some of which are self-propelled. Tank com¬ 
panies and battalions employ either the Soviet T-34 medium or 
the heavier T-54 tanks. 

The Militia 

The militia is the vast organization of armed civilians between 
18 and 50 years of age that forms the basic reserve for the 
regular armed forces. It is not a highly centralized organization 
in that it has no general headquarters of its own but is con¬ 
trolled through the Party structure. Its military training and 
administration is the responsibility of the People’s Liberation 
Army, a task that is heartily disliked by most military leaders. 

Service in the militia is officially on a voluntary basis, with 
members assuming obligations on the basis of consciousness of 
benefits to themselves and their neighbors. Actually, political 
pressures are so great that it is almost impossible for the average 
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citizen to remain unattached. Members are unpaid, and except 
for monies used to provide them with weapons, the organization 
constitutes no drain on the treasury. 

Militia units have no known formal organization but are 
raised and established by local Party committees from the people 
at large in every section of the country. Once activated, a unit 
elects its own Party Branch Committee of 7 to 11 members. The 
chairman of the Committee becomes the commander of the unit 
and the first vice chairman its political officer. 

Units established in rural areas are composed of unskilled 
peasants and have no specialized character; they are simply con¬ 
tingents capable of general guerrilla activities in time of need. 
Units raised in suburban areas are made up of peasants and 
workers and are more capable of providing logistical support to 
the regular armed forces in combat operations. Units created in 
urban areas are made up of workers who have some technolog¬ 
ical knowledge and skill. They often have specialized duties such 
as railway operation and repair, artillery, medical aid or the like. 
In 1961 all militia units were classified as either basic or regu¬ 
lar. Younger men (16 to 30), demobilized veterans and Party 
leaders were grouped into basic units; all others were referred to 
as regular units. As far as can be determined, there is no dis¬ 
tinction between types in operation. 

The overall strength of the militia is a matter of conjecture. 
Frequent reference is made to militia companies, and occasion¬ 
ally a battalion is mentioned. Apparently the latter is the highest 
form of militia organization. The number of units has never been 
disclosed, but it must be considerable as most estimates of militia 
manpower vary between 10 and 30 million, with the consensus 
centering around 20 million. 

Ostensibly and officially the militia was designed to form a 
ready reserve for the armed forces; in practice it is another 
form of mass mobilization to facilitate control of society and the 
implementation of Party programs. In addition to military train¬ 
ing, the militia forms a labor force in being, quickly divertable 
to projects that need immediate execution. It is also a medium 
for the political indoctrination of its members and for intensi¬ 
fying Party programs among the general population. 

In time of peace, the specific duties of the militia include 
assisting the public security forces in maintaining public order; 
protecting harvests and factories; guarding state properties; and 
suppressing banditry and counterrevolutionary activities. On 
the national scale, it conducts the census, makes intelligence 
reports on public attitudes and conformity to Party policies, 
and helps in the success of such Party programs and movements 
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as land reform, production goals or the study of the thoughts of 
Mao Tse-tung. In time of war, militia units maintain order in 
rear areas, provide logistic support to the fighting forces and 
fight locally themselves. In the event the Army has to retreat, the 
militia forms the stay-behind element to harass enemy supply 
lines, conduct hit-and-run attacks on enemy outposts, carry out 
sabotage and other guerrilla activities and provide intelligence 
for future military operations. 

The Air Force 

The Air Force, with considerable early help from the Soviet 
Union, is the third largest in the world with a personnel 
strength of about 150,000 and a complement of planes totaling 
approximately 8,000. Its planes, however, are rapidly becoming 
obsolete in comparison with modern Western types and probably 
will remain so until native capabilities to design and produce 
new ones are significantly improved. The operational readiness 
of planes that are available is further limited by an acute short¬ 
age of spare parts and by an insufficient supply of fuel. 

No reliable data on the organization and missions of the Air 
Force is available. It is known that Air Force headquarters com¬ 
prises a major section of the General Staff Department of Peo¬ 
ple’s Liberation Army headquarters in the Ministry of National 
Defense, and that, like the Army, it is subject to the logistical 
and political ministrations of the General Rear Services and 
General Political Departments of the same agency. It also may 
be assumed that its tactical organization follows functional lines 
in the form of separate air operations, transport and maintenance 
squadrons or divisions. 

The territorial organization of the Air Force consists of 9 air 
defense regions operating at least 20 military airbases. These 
bases are generally well-equipped with ground control devices, 
radar, communications, fuel storage facilities and maintenance 
shops. Most also have long paved runways capable of accommo¬ 
dating large transports and bombers in all kinds of weather. 
Eight of the bases are situated along the Russian border, two 
are in the Peiping area, five are located along the east coast be¬ 
tween Shanghai and Canton, and five are in the south in the 
Chungking-Kunming-Hainan triangle. 

In early 1967 most of the Air Force’s planes were jet fighters 
consisting of 1,700 to 2,100 MIG 15’s and 17’s. There were also 
about 100 supersonic MIG 19’s and about the same number of 
advanced MIG 21’s, which were reported to be in local produc¬ 
tion. The Air Force also had between 300 and 400 Soviet IL-28’s, 
which are jet-powered light bombers capable of carrying a 
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nuclear bomb about 600 miles. There were no heavy bombers, nor 
any long range types, except a few TU—4*s which were obsolete 
Soviet copies of the United States B-29. The rest of the Air 
Force’s aircraft consisted of old propellor-driven transports of 
various types, at least 6 jet-prop Viscounts purchased from 
Great Britain in 1964, and an assortment of light liaison planes 
of local design and production. 

Chinese pilots are excellent flyers trained in the Soviet Union 
and the satellite countries, but find it difficult to fly often enough 
to keep up their proficiency. Generally speaking, the Air Force 
has no significant offensive capability and could offer spirited, 
but not sustained opposition to invasion by a major foreign 
power. 

The Navy 

The Navy is the smallest and least capable of all Chinese Com¬ 
munist armed forces. It has a strength of less than 160,000, no 
heavy capital ships, no air arm and no effective capability to 
support an amphibious operation. 

Major naval equipment in early 1967 consisted of 30 aging, 
Soviet-built medium- and long-range submarines of doubtful com¬ 
bat readiness. Two of the underwater craft were Soviet G-class 
vessels that could fire ballistic missiles from the sea’s surface. 
None had significant deepwater capabilities and were forced to 
operate only in coastal waters. Other major vessels included four 
Soviet destroyers of the Gordy class, and four Soviet destroyer 
escorts of the Rign class, none of which provided much of a 
threat to a hostile seaborne force. The Navy also had about 700 
other craft, of which some 200 were fast motor torpedo boats 
and the rest were small craft of various types and vintages. 

The Navy afloat consisted of three Fleets operating in the 
Yellow, East China and South China Seas, respectively. The 
fleets were supported by four major naval bases located at 
Dairen, Taingtao, Shanghai and Hainan. 
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GLOSSARY 


Agricultural Producers’ Cooperative —Farm ownership system 
used from 1954 to 1958. Peasants continued to retain owner¬ 
ship of their land, which was worked on a community basis. 

cadre —Person or team which directs and supervises govern¬ 
mental projects at the operational level. 

catty —Unit of weight equaling 11/3 pounds. 

chen —Town. 

civil service examination system —Formal system of state ex¬ 
aminations administered during the imperial period for the 
purpose of selecting the various levels of scholar-officials who 
administered the empire. 

Common Program —The governing document of the Communist 
regime from 1949 to 1954, when a constitution was adopted. 

commune —Body in which the people share common rights and 
common property. 

economism —Term of ignominy, coined by Mao’s adherents in 
1966. Applied to Party opponents who offered material incen¬ 
tives to workers in order to stimulate production rather than 
relying solely on the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung. 

First Five-Year Plan —Governmental plan inaugurated in 1953 
to build the country into a modern industrial nation in 5 years. 

Five-anti movement —Campaign undertaken in 1952 to prose¬ 
cute businessmen for so-called crimes against the government. 

Great Leap Forward —Campaign from 1958 to 1960 designed to 
accomplish the industrialization of the country at a greatly 
accelerated speed. Usually referred to as the Great Leap. 

Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution —Campaign of a Party 
faction led by Mao, commencing in 1966, to reinstill revolu¬ 
tionary fervor by inculcating the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung 
into the minds of all the people. Usually referred to as the 
Cultural Revolution. 

Han —Chinese term for the ethnic Chinese who constitute 94 
percent of the population. 

hsia fang —System under which intellectuals were sent to the 
farms for a short period of work with the peasants in order 
to get the feel of manual labor. 
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hsiang —Village. 

hsien —County. 

Hundred Flowers Campaign —A movement of 1957 in which the 
Party urged intellectuals to freely speak out in criticism of 
the Party and the government. It was abruptly terminated 
when the criticism turned out to be widespread and bitter. 

Kuomintang—Nationalist Party. Political party founded by Sun 
Yat-sen and carried on by Chiang Kai-shek. 

li —Unit of weight; one-tenth of a gram. 

Long March —Name applied to the 5,000-mile trek of the Chinese 
People’s Workers and Peasants Red Army (predecessor of the 
People’s Liberation Army) from the Yangtze basin to Yen-an 
in Shensi Province between October 1934 and October 1936. 

Mandarin —Language of North China and official language of 
the entire country. 

mow —Unit of area; 100 square meters. 

National Party Congress —Highest assembly of the Chinese 
Communist Party, elected indirectly by provincial Party con¬ 
gresses, which are in turn elected by district Party congresses. 

National People’s Congress —Highest people's assembly of the 
Chinese Communist Government, elected indirectly by provin¬ 
cial congresses, which are in turn elected by district congresses 
based on direct elections at the village level. 

People’s Daily —Official newspaper of the Chinese Communist 
Party. Printed in Peiping. 

Red Guards —Teenage bands utilized by Mao and his adherents 
to spread the influence of the Cultural Revolution. 

revisionism —Doctrine of those who sought to moderate the 
revolutionary mystique of Mao Tse-tung by advocating more 
conciliatory attitudes toward opponents. The Soviet Union’s 
policy of coexistence was branded by Mao’s adherents as 
revisionism. 

Revolutionary Rebels —Members of Party cadres who opted for 
Mao Tse-tung and allied themselves with the Red Guards 
during the Cultural Revolution. 

tatzepao —Large character papers. Term applied to the large 
posters placed on walls and other conspicuous places by the 
Red Guards during the Cultural Revolution. 

thoughts of Mao Tse-tung —Sayings taken from the writings of 
Mao, used to instill spiritual fervor into the masses. 

Three-anti movement —Campaign undertaken in 1951 ostensibly 
against corruption, waste and bureaucracy. Was used to purge 
persons unsympathetic to the government. 
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treaty ports —Chinese seaports where foreign nations were al¬ 
lowed to trade and where they enjoyed extraterritorial 
privileges. 

yuan —Unit of currency; the largest monetary unit. In 1966 was 
considered to be the equivalent of about US $.42 on the 
international market. 
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INDEX 


Academia Sinica: 184 
action program: 411 
administrative regions: 290 
adoption: 141-142 

adult education 50, 75, 182, 183, 195 
Afghanistan: 352-353 
Africa: 361-362 
Afro-Asian conference: 58 
Afro-Asian nations 334 

Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organization: 361 
age grades: 139-141 

Agrarian Reform Law of 1950: 150, 445, 581 
Agricultural Bank of China: 567, 574-575 
Agricultural Production Cooperatives: 292, 304 

agriculture (see also crops, cultivation, land): and credit, 448-449; and 
economy, 2; export, 541, 545; and Great Leap Forward, 436, 440, 456, 461, 
478; and labor force, 265, 503, 513, 516, 517, 526; machinery, 493; 
marketing, 456-457; net domestic product, 430; production, 9-10, 455- 
456, 458-459; and taxes, 444-45; and trade, 536-537 
Aidit: 355-356 

Air Force : 611, 614, 625, 629-630 
air transport: 23, 24, 538, 552 
akhunds 248, 255 
alphabet: 73-75 
Altai mountains: 12, 13 
Altaic language: 79 
aluminum 479 

All-China Association of Industry and Commerce: 324, 533 
All-China Association of Red Revolutionaries: 505, 522 
All-China Congress of Soviets (1934): 301 
All-China Federation of Democratic Women: 123, 324 
All-China Federation of Labor: 509-510 

All-China Federation of Trade Unions: 323, 505, 519, 520, 521; and Chinese 
Communist Party, 299; and the Daily Worker , 376; and rehabilitation, 
811 

Amidism: 246 
Amur River: 14 

ancestor worship: under Communists, 253; and religion, 6, 235-236, 250 
animal husbandry: 459, 465-466 
animism: 95 
Annam: 42, 45 

An-shan Iron and Steel Works: 469, 491 

anti-Americanism: 362 

area: 1, 11 

art: 218-222, 225-228 
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artisans: 104 f 105 

Asian and Pacific Peace Conference: 360 

armed forces (see also People's Liberation Army): 614-625; and education, 
75; and Military Affairs Committee, 315; and propaganda, 402 
Army (see also People’s Liberation Army): 614, 625-627; and Chinese 
Communist Party control, 299, 309, 311; and peasants, 299; as political 
instrument, 310; and propaganda, 399, 403 
atomic bomb (see also nuclear development): 210 
Australia: 549 

autonomous areas: 99, 293-294 

balance of payments: 434, 550-551 
balance of trade: 546, 547 (table 9), 548 

Bandung Conference: 305, 327, 334; and Africa, 361; and Middle East, 
360-361 

Bank of China: 567, 568, 570, 673 

Bank of Communications: 567, 568, 570, 573-574 

banking system: 49, 553-554, 568-572; and price control, 535 

banks: 567, 571, 572-576 

Bhutan: 353 

Bills Committee: 286-287 
birth rate: 31-32, 308 

border disputes: 331-332, 334, 336, 337-338, 342, 352-353 

Borodin, Michael: 48 

Boxers: 47, 345 

Brahmaputra Valley: 87 

Brezhnev: 343-344 

Broadcasting Administration Bureau: 369, 384 

Buddhist: 89, 244-247; and art, 202, 220-221; under Communists, 254-255; 
religion of China, 235; revival, 234 

budget, government: 554-555, 556 (table 10), 557-563, 564 (table 11), 
565-567 

bureaucracy: 126, 181, 206; and Confucianism, 241, 251; and peasants, 
101-102 

Burma: borders, 352; and Communist Party, 352; and Overseas Chinese, 
359; Road, 346 

cadres: 82, 343, 401, 584; and agriculture, 443; and communes, 451, 452, 457; 
and Communist Party, 121; and the elite, 125, 126; and labor force, 514, 
518; and land reform, 444; leadership, 123, 154, 408; and peasants, 454; 
rural, 454-455; system, 316-317 
calendar: 240, 250 

Cambodia: relations with, 354; and Overseas Chinese, 358-859 
Canada: 549 

Canton: 610; description, 26, 45, 453; history, 599-600; and labor unions, 
114; and port, 19 

Cantonese (Yueh) langugage: 69-70 

capital: 471, 503; foreign, 508 

census: labor, 507; and population, 27, 28 

Central Committee (see also Chinese Communist Party) : 281, 301, 314, 315, 
420; and agriculture, 445-446; and collectivization, 524; and government 
agencies, 582; and policy, 417; and propaganda, 394, 404 
Central News Agency: 368 

Central People’s Government Administration Council: 442, 443, 444 
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Central Treaty Organization (CENTO): 352 
Ceylon: 356-357 

Chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic: 273, 282, 287, 288, 289, 296 
Chang Hsiieh-liang: 51, 605 
Chao Chung-yao: 210-211 
Ch’en Chia-keng: 280 

Ch’en Po-ta: 319; and Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 274, 309 
Ch’en TuTisiu: 216 
Chen Wei-chung: 399 

Ch’en Yi: 331, 334, 608; and Chinese People’s Republic, 599; and Eighth 
Party Congress, 59; and guerrilla operations, 603 
Ch’eng-tu plain: 482 
ehia: 129 

ckia-ehiang (family head) : 128, 266-267 

Chiang Ching: 310, 319; and Cultural Revolutionary Committee, 309, 320 
Chiang Kai-shek: 346; and Communist guerrillas, 54; kidnaped, 51, 606; 
and Nan-ch’ang rebellion, 599; and Nationalist Army, 49, 601, 602; and 
Sino-Japanese conflict, 606; and Soviet Union, 600; and soviets, 301, 
302; and Taiwan, 5, 347-348 
Ch’ien Hsueh-shen: 211, 399 
Ch’ien San ch’iang: 210, 398 
Ch’in: 37-39 

China Democratic League: 276, 321 
China Kuomintang Revolutionary Committee: 821 
Chinese Academy of Sciences: 211, 212 
Chinese Buddhist Association: 82 

Chinese Communist Party (see also Central Committee): 48, 50-58, 203, 
299, 300, 812-318 (table 3), 314 (fig. 8), 315-321, 331, 857, 602; and 
authority, 578-579; and Constitution, 276-278, 280; and education 184- 
185, 187; and foreign affairs, 331; and government control, 6-7, 278, 281, 
296-297; and labor unions, 509, 510; and People’s Liberation Army, 
615-620; and propaganda, 391-409; and public information, 363-371 
Chinese Institute of Nuclear Energy: 899 
Chinese Language Reform: 71, 72, 73 
Chinese Workers and Peasants Red Army: 602, 604-608 
Ch'ing-chen Chiao: 247 
Ching chuan: 101 

Ch’ing Dynasty: 43, 44, 329, 330, 411, 422 

Chingkangshan: 602 

chin-shih (advanced scholars): 181 

ehou (districts): 294 

Chou Dynasty: 34-35 

Chou En-lai: 852, 853, 357, 421; Afro-Asian solidarity, 58, 384; and Army 
revolt, 300-301; Chinese Communist Party leader, 7, 319, 320, 331; 
Chinese People’s Republic, 599; ideological reform, 186, 304, 415; sub¬ 
versive operations, 603; and Taiwan, 61 
Christianity (see also missions): 96, 234, 235, 249-258, 346; under Com¬ 
munists, 256-260 

Chu Te: Chinese People’s Republic, 599; Chinese Workers and Peasants Red 
Army, 602; and Long March, 603; Nan-ch’ang revolt, 301, 601; and 
Nationalist forces, 602; and People's Revolutionary Military Council, 604 
Chu Yuan-chang: 42 
Chuang: 76-77, 93 
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chu-jin (elevated men): 181 
Chungking: 26, 367 

citizenship: 282-283; and Overseas Chinese, 359-360 
Civil Code: 149 

civil service: 294-296; and education, 181-182 
civil war: 44, 302, 607-610 
clans: 109, 143-145 

classes: classless society, 56; in Constitution, 278, 282; mobility, 108 

climate: 1, 19-20, 435, 438 

coal: 10, 22, 433, 469, 476, 479, 482-484 

collectivization: and agriculture, 446-447, 450, 624; and child care, 178; 

credit, 449; and reforms, 416; and social welfare, 178 
Common Program: 279-280, 324, 475; and budget, 554; and crime, 581; and 
forced labor, 523; and trade, 531, 532 
commune system: 6, 292-293, 311, 420, 463-458; cooperatives, 417, 536; and 
forced labor, 618, 523; and Great Leap Forward, 9, 293, 449-452, 457; 
and industry, 477, 502; and land ownership, 306-307, 432; pastoral, 82; 
and peasants, 450-452, 457-458; and Soviet Union, 842 
communications: 538-539; and Chinese Communist Party, 365, 369; and 
propaganda, 391, 396 
Communist-bloc countries: 541, 543 
Communist China: recognition, 335-336 (table 4) 

Communist Youth Corps: 187-188 

Communist youth groups (see also Young Communist League, Youth Corps): 
311; and Red Guards, 310 

Communists: 1, 55, 300-312; and agriculture, 442-449; and civil service, 294; 
and Constitution, 277; and ethnic groups, 64-65, 98-100; and family, 
268-269; and industry, 473, 474 (table 5), 475-479; and intellectuals, 
208; and Korea, 303; and regime, 414-421; and regime, 234, 253-260; 
and trade, 531-535 
concessions: 366, 530 
concubines: 141; and Civil Code, 149 

Confucianism (see also bureaucracy) : 102-104, 241-242; and Communists, 
254; decline, 39, 234; and education, 180, 181; and literature, 213-215; 
and moral values, 129, 202, 261; and philosophy, 3-4, 6, 36-37, 204-205, 
207; reform, 413; religion of China, 236, and scholars, 38 
Constitution (see also Common Program): 68, 273-275, 281-284, 324, 614; 

and armed forces, 622; and budget, 554 
construction industry: 430, 488-489 

consumer goods: 164-165, 477, 497, 500; and trade, 529, 536 
cooperatives (see also commune system): and agriculture, 57, 266, 270, 403, 
430, 446, 452, 453; and credit, 448-449; and industry, 475; and labor, 519, 
525; supply and marketing, 456-457, 532, 534-537, 539 
cotton: industrial crop, 435, 437, 438, 464; and cloth, 534 
counterrevolutionaries: 578, 579, 581-582, 592, 594, 596, 598; and forced 
labor, 527, 528 
court system: 289-290 
courts: 590-594 
craft guilds: 510-511 

credit (see also banks); 571-572; and cooperatives, 575-576; long term, 541, 
542, 551 

crime (see also counterrevolutionaries): attitude toward, 578; incidence, 597- 
598; legal basis, 581-582; and trial, 592-594; undefined, 577 
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crops: 83, 91, 438, 456, 459-465 
Cuba: 342, 363, 548 

cultivation (see also crops, fertilizers, irrigation): 458-459; slash and bum, 
100; and Yi people, 94 

currency: 554, 569-572, 576; and price control, 535 
cyrillic alphabet: 86 
Czechoslovakia: 542 

Dairen: 65; free port, 53; and industry, 472, 496; and military stockpiles, 
551; and Soviet Union, 339, 607 
Dalai Lama: 90, 353, 422-424 
dance: 223, 230-232 
deities: 238-241 

Department of Propaganda: 370-372, 394, 395; books, 381; and films, 388 

diet: 166-167, 436, 459-460 

disease: 65, 163, 167-170 

districts: 294 

divorce: 84, 141, 150 

doctors: 174-175 

drought: 440 

East Germany: 542 
Eastern Europe: 546, 548 
economism: 310 

education: 179-200; and elite, 104; and peasants, 400 
Eighth Party Congress: 69-60 
Eisenhower, Dwight: 61 

elections (see also electoral law): 281, 291, 324-326 
electoral law: 280-281, 324 

electric power: 15, 471, 476, 486-488, 496-497, 507, 508 
elite (see also intellectuals): 41, 75, 90, 209; and ancestor worship, 134-135, 
139; and Communists, 121, 122, 124-125, 201; and Confucianism, 44, 104, 
105; and family, 128-130, 135-139, 148; and local gentry, 101, 104-108, 
112-113; and peasants, 112, 262; and social stratification, 413 
emperors: 102-104 

employment (see also agriculture): commerce and industry, 478, 489, 500, 
503-504; and government, 295, 512-513; and Great Leap Forward; 512; 
and women, 515 

ethnic groups: 28-29, 63-100; and borders, 331; and education, 198-199; 
and political organizations, 305; and propaganda, 402-403; and public 
order, 580 

expenditures, government: 555, 556 (table 10), 557-558 

exports: and agricultural products, 541, 545-546, 548-551; coal. 483; and 
foodstuffs, 59; and minerals, 479 

family (see also ancestor worship) : 4, 84-85, 127-152, 408, 413 
famine (see also food): 59, 417, 436 

farms (see also agriculture, land, peasants): 60; and farmers, 104, 105, 113 

fertilizers: 154, 164, 458-459, 477, 497, 498 

festivals: 93, 95, 157-160, 240; and ancestor worship, 236, 237 

films: 232, 369-370, 387-389 

First African, Asian, Latin American People's Solidarity Conference: 363 
fishing: 467-468 
Five-anti campaign: 525 
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Five-Year Plan (first): 280, 307, 431, 432; and agriculture, 306; and capital 
good8 enterprises, 470; and industry, 476, 476, 478, 488; and labor 604, 
513-514, 516; and propaganda campaigns, 405; and trade, 542, 548; and 
transportation and communication, 538 
Five-Year Plan (second): 59, 306, 431-432, 479, 492 
Five-Year Plan (third): 431, 433; and industry, 471, 478, 479 
flag: 63, 426 
floods: 16, 53, 439, 440 

folk: 413; art, 222, 228-230; religion, 236-241, 243 
food: production, 459-460, 607; shortage, 57, 306, 308, 311-312, 444; and 
trade, 630, 537 

forced labor: see labor, forced 
foreign aid: 471, 561 

foreign exchange: 434, 435, 483, 500, 550, 652 
foreign investment: 541, 552 
foreign nationals: 472 
foreign policy: 8, 327 

foreign trade: 333, 434, 541, 542 (table 8), 543-546, 547 (table 9), 548-551 
foreigners: 426 

foreign-owned enterprises: 472 
forests: 466-467 

France: 329, 364; and trade, 546, 549 
franchise (see also elections, electoral law): 325 
fruit: 436, 459, 462 
Fukien lineage: 144, 146 

General Personnel Bureau: 296 
General Political Department: 618, 619 
Geneva Conference: 350, 351 
Genghis Khan: 82, 85 
gentry: (see elite) 

Germany: and trade, 546 
Giles, Herbert A: 74 

government (see also Constitution): 284, 285 (fig. 7), 286-290; local, 290, 
291 (table 2), 292-294, 313 

grain: 462-463: rationed, 534-635; in trade, 537, 541, 544, 545, 549 
Great Britain: 329, 354, 364, and trade, 546, 549 

Great Leap Forward (see also commune system) : 6, 165, 316, 319, 423, 429, 

431, 433; and agriculture, 436, 440, 456, 461, 478; failure, 8, 299, 478; 

and industry, 9-10, 306-307, 333, 417, 470, 477, 488, 489 ; and intellectuals, 
124, 203; and labor force, 504, 512, 514, 516, 525, 526; and propaganda 

campaigns, 399, 406; and Soviet Union, 342, 617; and trade, 542, 545, 

550 

Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution (see also bureaucracy): 7, 120, 154, 
260, 307-312, 360, 403, 417-418; 425, 598, 604; and agriculture, 455 ; and 
Communist Party, 273, 309, 418; and economy, 431; and education, 179; 
failure, 420; and intellectuals, 203, 300, 401, 419; and labor, 505-506, 
518, 522, 580; and living conditions, 153, 164-165; and propaganda, 208, 
392, 393, 399, 400, 406; and public information, 367, 373, 380, 383, 388; 
and society, 299, 577, 578; and Tibet, 423-424; and trade, 434, 529, 537 
Greater Administrative Regions: 290 
gross national product: 429, 626 

guerrillas: 352, 604; and civilians, 608; and operations 606, 625; and tactics, 
605, 611, 614 
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Hakka language: 69 

Han Chinese: 57 f 97; and constitution, 282; history, 63, 65-66; immigration, 
453; and language, 66-71; in population, 1, 8, 28; and public order, 579, 
resistance, 421-422 
Han dynasty: 38, 63 
Han provinces: 63-64 

handicrafts: 502, 506, 510, 511; and employment, 512; and trade, 530, 536 

Hankow: 508 

Han-lin Academy: 181 

health programs: 65, 165-166, 167 

Heilungkiang Province: 63, 448 

high school: 183 

higher education: 184, 191-193 

highways: and trade, 538 

Himalayan mountains: 12, 13-14 

Ho Chi Minh: 350 

Ho Lung: and Chinese People's Republic; 599 
Honan Province: 22, 34-35, 449 

Hong Kong: British colony, 329; history, 45; port, 333; and trade, 546, 
549, 550 

Hopeh Province: 22 
hospitals: 174, 252, 260, 346 
Household Office: 584 

housing: 95, 516; rural 155-156; urban, 163-164 
Hsia Dynasty: 84 

Hsia-Fang system: and intellectuals, 417 

Hsiang dialect: 68-69 

ftsiett (counties): 294 

Hsien Hsing-hai: 230 

Hsinhua Book Company: 381, 382 

Hsinhua (New China) News Agency: 369, 370; and radio, 384 

hsiu-ts’ai (cultivated talents): 181 

Hsun Ch’ing: 37 

ku: 129 

Hu Shih: 216 

Huai River: 16, 439, 440 

Huang Ti: 33-34 

Hui dialect: 69 

hun: 237 

Hunan province: and uprisings, 602: and Long March: 603 
Hundred Flowers Campaign: 59-60, 383; abandoned, 305-306; and criticism, 
417; and democratic parties, 322; and education, 184; and intellectuals, 
203, 412, 416, 578; and terrorism, 6 
Hung Society: 44 

illiteracy: 379; and coal miners, 483; and labor force, 513; and Nationalist 
government, 182, 183; programs, 75, 195, 197-198, 209; rate, 413 
immigration: 30, 359 
“imperialism”: 277, 340, 341, 343 
imports: producer goods, 541; 543-545; 548, 550 
income, per capita: 429 

India: 327, 422; and border dispute, 331, 334, 342, 356-354 
Indochina: 46, 350 

Indonesia: 355-356; and relations with 328, 334 
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industrialization: 127, 429, 446 

industry: 469-502; and agricultural production, 10; and Chinese Communist 
Party, 417; employment in, 503-507, 514; net domestic product, 430; and 
taxes, 562-563, 564 (table 11), 565 
infant mortality: 168 
inflation: 9, 52-54 
inheritance: 283, 441 

Inner Mongolia: agriculture, 435, 438; animal husbandry, 459, 466; culture, 
80-83; ethnic groups, 8, 63, 65, 76 
Institute for Atomic Energy: 210 

intellectuals: 119-120, 124, 304, 417-419; and Chinese Communist Party, 
203, 299, 302, 305, 412, 415; and nationalism, 426; and Nationalist Party, 
207, 208; and propaganda, 400-401, 405; purged, 308-309; and Red 
Guard, 407; and Western values, 261 
international organizations: 176 

iron: deposits, 22, 433; and industry, 10, 469, 472, 477, 478, 482, 489, 490 
(table 7), 491-492 

irrigation: 15, 84-85, 437, 488, 440, 458, 489 
• Islam: 40, 234, 285, 247, 249; under Communists, 265-256 
C Italy: 649 

Japan: 48, 329, 382, 848-349; and language, 66, 70; and Manchuria, 50-51; 

and trade, 646, 549 
jinns: 84 

Joint State-Private Bank: 667, 571, 574 
Ju-chia: 241 

Juichin, Kiangsi: 301, 602 

Kan dialect: 69 

K’ang Sheng: 319-320 

K’ang Yu-wei: 274 

Kansu Province: 76, 611, 603, 604 

kaoliang: 438, 462, 463 

Karakorum mountains: 13 

Kazakhs: 98, 338, 424; in Sinkiang, 85-86 

Khamba tribes: 353, 423 

Khrushchev, Nikita: 61, 340-343, 361 

Kiangrsi Province: 439; history, 61, 699, 601; and Long March, 602, 603 

Kiangsi Provisional Chinese Soviet Republic: 602, 603 

kinship: 127, 147, 270 

Kirghiz: 86-87 

Kong Le, Captain: 351 

Korea: 67, 97, 328, 349-350 

Korean war: 55, 327, 336, 347, 611-612 

K’ung-chiao: 241, 242 

Kuo Mo-jo: 217, 280, 308 

Kuo Yang-haui: 211 

Kuomintang (see also Nationalist Party) 321; and agriculture 440-442; and 
Communists, 300; 302, 601; and Nationalist Army, 600, 601; and Red 
Army, 606; and Soviet Union, 338; and United States, 346 
k’u-t’ung-hua: 72-73 

Kwangri Chuang Autonomous Region: 63, 93; and ethnic groups, 76, 77 
Kwangtung Province: 76, 144, 146 

Kweichow Province: 603; and ethnic groups, 76, 91, 96-96 
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labor force (see also labor, forced): 185, 503-522; skilled labor, 476, 503-604, 
513, 514; unskilled labor, 517 

labor, forced (see also counterrevolutionaries): 523-528, 580, 594-597; and 
commune system. 518, 523 
labor laws: 150, 509, 515 

labor unions: 114, 505, 508-511, 519-522; and Chinese Communist Party, 119, 
266; and public order, 584 
Lama Buddhist: 81, 82, 83 
Lamaism: 90, 91, 246, 422-423 

land: redistribution, 303-304, 436, 442-444; and reform, 9, 56-57, 100, 257, 
270, 442-444, 448, 524; use, 2, 28, 83, 154, 421, 432, 436-447 
landlords: 113, 443, 445; and Communist regime, 115, 116, 118, 125; elimina¬ 
tion, 270, 416; and political values 411; and propaganda programs, 405; 
reform program, 577-578, 581 

landownership (see also land, landlords): 44, 108, 283, 408, 413, 441, 443, 445 

language: 66-75; and newspapers, 374 

Lao Chu: 319 

Laos: 351-352 

Latin America: 362-363 / 

Lee Kuan Yew: 359 
Lenin: 186, 195 
Lhasa: 423, 424 
Li Shu-ch'eng: 448 
Li Te-ch'uan: 165 
Liao Lu-yen: 444 
Liao River: 12, 15, 432 

Liaoning Province: 63; industrial center, 493-494, 499, 501 
lien: 271-272 

Lin Piao: 302, 307, 319; and Chinese People's Republic, 599; and foreign 
policy, 334-335; and labor unions, 505; as Minister of Defense, 296, 618, 
619, 626; and People's Liberation Army, 309, 311, 608, 621; and Red 
Guards, 274, 418; and Soviet Union, 344, 607; and youth groups, 300, 323 

lineage: 109, 143-147, 270 
literature: 214-219 
Liu Po-Ch'eng: 608. 

Liu Shao-Ch'i: 7, 59, 320, 331, 333; Chinese Communist Party leader, 273, 
296, 319; and Constitution, 280, 281; and labor unions, 505, 506, 520; 
and Red Guards: 300 

Lo Jui-ch'ing: 307, 319, 599 

loans (see also credit): 448-449, 551, 567 

Lolo-Moso language: 77 

Long March: 51, 301-302, 602-604 

Lop Nor: 425 

Lu Hsun: 217 

Lu Ting-yi: 309 

Lui-ch'in Islands: 46 

Ma-tsu Islands: 58 

machine industry: 470, 476, 492-495 

magic: 91, 92, 93, 95 

magnetite: 479 

Mahayana: 244, 246 
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Manchuria: 63, 337, 350, 485, 486; and agriculture, 436, 438, 440, 440-448, 
458, 467; and animal husbandry, 469; and ethnic groups, 76, 77; and 
industry, 472, 473, 475; and Japan, 60, 62; and labor, 517, 524; and 
Soviet Union, 607 
Manchus: 42-45, 79, 97 
Mandarin: 67-70, 72-73, 180 
manganese: 22 
Manichaeism: 40 

Mao Tse-tung: 60, 186, 209, 230, 348, 349, 365, 361, 402; and agriculture, 
442; and Army revolt, 301; and budget, 554; and communes, 455; and 
Constitution, 277-281; and foreign policy, 827; and government, 69, 273, 
299, 824; and Great Leap Forward, 406; and Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution, 308, 419; Hundred Flowers Campaign, 306; and labor, 512, 
523, 524; and leadership, 5, 7, 50, 303, 418; and Long March, 603; and 
Marxism-Leninism, 208; and Nationalists, 302; and People’s Liberation 
Army, 616, 620; and propaganda, 391-393, 399, 401; and public infor¬ 
mation, 372, 373, 383, 388; purges, 308-309; and revolution, 299-300, 
318, 412, 604-608; and Sino-Japanese conflict, 302, 606-607; and Soviet 
Union, 55, 338-341, 344; and theories, 51, 201, 613, 619; and uprisings, 
602 

Marco Polo Bridge: 51-52, 606 

markets: 630, 633, 536, 537; and towns, 111-112 

Marriage: 88, 94, 134, 149; under Communist regime, 128; and law, 128, 
150-152 

Marshall, General George C.: 58, 802, 346 
Marxism: 208, 257, 263, 269; and education, 186, 195 
Marxism-Leninism: 201, 203, 200-208, 414 
Mazdaism: 40 
Me Mahon line: 353 

medical facilities (see also doctors, hospitals): 166, 604-605; and govern¬ 
ment, 100; and personnel, 174 
medicine: 170-176 
Mekong River: 17 
Mencius: 37 

merchants: 530-531; and society, 104, 114 
metals: 476, 479, 480-481 (table 6) 

Miao: 64, 76, 91-92 
Miao-Yao language: 78 

middle class (see also intellectuals) : 104, 105, 113-114; and Communist 
regime, 5, 115, 116-117 
Middle East: 360-361 
“Middle Kingdom”: 4, 329 
mien: 271-272 
mien-tse: 271-272 
migration: 29-31, 425, 511 
Military Affairs Committee: 315, 615-616, 618 
militia: 627-629 
millet: 22, 438, 462, 463 
Min (or Fukien) language: 69 
Min River: 17 

mineral resources: 1, 22, 469, 479, 480-481 (table 6) 

Ming Dynasty: 42-43, 181 

mining: 10, 479, 480-481 (table 6), 482-486 
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Ministries of: 288; Agriculture, 211, 448; Coal Industry, 483; Commerce, 
532; Culture, 73, 369, 381; Defense, 582, 614, 616, 619; Education, 72-75, 
183, 187, 369, 370; Finance, 554, 555, 673; Foreign Affairs, 330-331; # 
Foreign Trade, 434; Higher Education, 187; Interior, 296; Internal 
Affairs, 582, 683; Justice, 515; Labor, 431, 514, 616; Petroleum Industry, 
485; Posts and Telecommunications, 369, 370; Public Health, 81, 166, 
211; Public Security, 384, 527, 582, 583; Textile Industry, 500; Water 
Conservancy and Electric Power, 492 
minority nationalities: 63-66 

missions: 250-262, 266; and missionaries, 4, 173, 233, 234, 329, 345-346 
Mo Ti: 36 

monasteries: 88-89, 90 

Mongols: 41-42, 65, 76, 97; and culture, 80-83 

Mon-Khmer people: 66, 79 

monopoly: 532, 535; and foreign trade, 541, 642 

Moscow Declaration: 840-341 

Moslems: 424; and Kazakhs, 86; pilgrimages to Mecca, 360; and Sunni sect, 
84; uprisings, 44-46, 580 
mourning (see also ancestor worship): 142-143 
Mukden Incident: 60 . 
music: 223, 230-232 

Nan-Ch’ang incident: 801, 699, 601, 607 

Nanking: capital, 49; description, 26; history, 39, 599, 601, 608, 610 
Nanking University: 191-192 . 

Nasser: 360-361 
National Assembly: 276 

National Defense Council: 288, 289, 321; and Lin Piao, 296 
National Party Congress: 314 (fig. 8) 

National People's Congress: 58, 324, 387, 681, 682; and armed forces, 614; 
and budget, 555; and Constitution, 273, 282, 284, 286-287, 305; and 
Great Leap Forward, 306, 476; and judicial system, 590, 592; represen¬ 
tation, 280-281, 359 

National Revolutionary Army: 599, 600 
national symbols: 63, 426-427 

nationalism: 407, 411-413, 415; cultural, 102; and industry, 508; and 
Nationalist Party, 49; and riots, 49 
Nationalist Army: 600, 601, 602, 606, 607, 608-610 

Nationalist Party: collapse, 302; and Communists, 49, 508, 510; and Consti¬ 
tution, 275-277; and ethnic groups, 64; and family system, 149; and 
intellectuals, 416; and the press, 367-368; and social structure, 115-118 
Nationalist Republic of China (see also Nationalist Party) : 327; and agri¬ 
culture, 441; and Confucianism, 242; foreign concessions, 330; and 
Japanese invasion, 414; and labor laws, 609; and Overseas Chinese, 
358; and taxes, 560 
Nationalist Socialist Party: 276. 
nationalization: 430, 671 
Navy: 611, 614, 626, 630 
Nehru: 366 
Nepal: 352, 353 
nepotism: 128, 148, 270 
Nestorian Christianity: 40 
New Democratic Youth League of China: 444 
New Tide Movement: 50 
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newspapers: 366, 366, 369, 370-379 
Nieh Erh: 230 
Nieh Jung-chen: 599, 608 
Ningsia Hui region (Hui): 63, 580 

non-Han people: 63-64; and culture, 79-96; description, 76-77; and language, 
70, 73, 74, 77-79; and minority ethnic groups, 96-98 
North China Plain: 432, 438, 456 

North China region: 290; and agriculture, 440, 446, 458, 461; and industry, 
472, 490 

North Korea: 328, 642, 551 
North Vietnam: 9, 328, 350-351, 651 
Northeast Frontier Agency: 353 
Northern Expedition: 49, 367 

nuclear development: 210, 332-333, 838, 339, 841, 471, 496-497; and Overseas 
Chinese, 398-399 

officials: 104, 106; and Confudan monarchy, 112; and education, 180; and 
family, 129 
oil: 469, 472, 634 / 

Old Ironsides: 601 

Open Door Policy: 46, 346, 350 

opium: 45, 465. 

Opium War: 329 

Organic Law for People’s Courts: 590, 691, 592, 593 

Organic Law of the People’s Political Consultative Conference: 279, 824 

Organic Law of the People’s Republic of China: 279 

outcaste groups: 107-108 

Outer China: 11-12 

Outer Mongolia: 48, 53, 344-345 

Overseas Chinese: 361, 366, 368-360; and clans, 144; and foreign exchange 
550; landownership, 443; nationalism, 411; and propaganda, 398-399 
Overseas Chinese Investment Company: 667-568, 675 

pai-hua: 67 
Pakistan: 364. 

P’an Ku (the creator): 33 
Panchen Lama: 90, 423 
paternalism: 266-269, 414, 609 
Pathet Lao: 351 
patrilineal groups: 93, 130 
peanuts: 462, 463 

peasants (see also bureaucracy, cadres, commune system, land): and agri¬ 
culture, 442-444, 446, 447, 456; and Chinese Communist Party, 299, 300, 
303; and Communists, 119, 124, 261, 411, 416; and elite, 262, 263; and 
family, 128, 133, 136; and Great Leap Forward, 293, 417; and Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 419, 420; income, 153, 503; and labor 
force, 506, 516; and propaganda, 399-400, 403; in population, 3, 104-106, 
108, 413; rebellions, 109; and taxes, 445; and unions, 50 
Peiping: banking center, 570; and Communist regime, 508, 599; description, 
463; history, 606; and labor, 609; and trade, 537, 542, 543 
Peking University: 191, 206 
P’eng Chen: and purge, 308, 319, 323 

P’eng Te-huai: Defense Minister, 59; military commander, 603, 608; 
purged, 273, 618 
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People's Action Party: 359 
People's Bank of China: 621, 667, 569-574, 676 
People's Construction Bank: 567, 573 
People's Councils: 292 < 

People's Daily: 371, 372, 373, 375; and propaganda, 397, 403 
People’s Insurance Company of China: 575 

People's Liberation Army: 608-609, 614#., 618(fig. 10), 619-630; and 
Nan-ch'ang uprising, 599; and North Korea, 66, 611-613 
People's Police: 583, 587-689 

People's Political Consultative Conference: 278, 279 
periodicals: 379-381, 397-398 

petroleum: 22, 433, 479, 484-486; and imports, 10, 644 
Philippines: relations with, 328, 367 

pig-iron: 60, 477, 489, 490 (table 7); and communes, 417 
Pimu: 95 

plastics industry: 498-499 
p'o: 237 
poets: 214 

Politburo: 314, 315; and budget, 555; communes, 450; leadership, 7; and Un 
Piao, 297; mass organizations, 323; propaganda, 394; rulers of China, 
273; and State Council, 287 
polyandry: 88 
polygamy: 94 

population: 11, 27-32, 44, 436, 443; and increase, 459 
pork: rationing, 534 

Port Arthur: 55, 607; and military stockpiles, 551 

posters: 383-384 

press: 365, 371 

prices: 529, 531, 535 

primary schools: 183, 188-189, 198 

prisoners: and forced labor, 524-525, 526-527; and prisons, 595-596 
private schools: 186 
Production Brigade: 306-307 
Production Team: 118, 306-307 

proletariat: and Communist regime, 115, 117-119, 412, 416 
propaganda: 391-409; and the Constitution, 281; periodicals, 379; and the 
press, 365-366 

Protestants: 249, 252-253, 257, 258; and Chinese Communist Party, 58-59 

provinces: 22-23, 37, 63, 460, 461 

provincial clubs: 109-110, 162 

Provisional Chinese Soviet Republic; 604 

Public Security Bureaus: 683-684 

Public Security Forces: 582 

public welfare programs: 176, 177-178 

purges: 319, 408, 415, 603, 614 

Puyi group: 95-96 

Quemoy Island: 61, 347 

radio: 384-386; control of, 369; and the Nationalist Party, 367; and propa¬ 
ganda, 391, 396-397, 405 

railroads: 9, 23-26, 338, 434, 437-438, 552; and communications, 538; and 
employment, 607; in Inner Mongolia, 81, 82; and strikes, 505-506; and 
trade, 538; traffic, 303 
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rainfall: 20, 21 (table 1), 439, 460 
rationing:: 529, 534 

Red Guards: 7, 260, 320, 425; and Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 
300, 401, 419; and labor force, 505-606, 610; organization, 274, 418; 
and peasants, 411; propaganda campaigns, 392, 407, 409; and revolution, 
309, 310, 421; and Youth Corps, 323-324 
reforms: 412-414, 416; in Tibet, 423 
regions: 2, 63 
reporters: 396-396, 406 
Republican Period: and the press, 366 

resources, natural (see also metals, mineral resources): 1, 433 

revenue, government: 445, 551, 558-663, 564 (table 11), 565-567 

Revolution of 1911 (see also civil war): 414 

Revolutionary Rebels: 310, 419-420 

rice: 22, 157, 438, 440, 460-461 

Ricci, Matteo: 182, 250 

riots (see also uprisings): 359, 601 

rivers: 14-18; and transportation, 23-26, 303, 538 

roads (see also highways) : 9, 23-24 

Roman Catholics: 249; and Communists, 59, 259-260; and schools, 251 

sanitation (see also health programs): 153, 164 
Schall, Johannes Adam: 182 

scholars (see also elite, intellectuals): and Confucianism, 112, 122, 181, 
241-242, 264; and elite, 115, 209; and gentry class, 115, 202, 205, 207, 
209, 266; and mien-tse, 271-272; social status, 262, 263; and society, 104 
scholarships: 398 

school enrollment: in higher education, 184, 192; in primary schools, 183, 
189, 198; in secondary schools, 190, 198; and tuition, 188 
science and technology (see also nuclear development): 209-213 
sculpture: 221 

secondary schools: 189-191, 198 
secret societies: 110-111, 162-163, 237 
Security Defense Committees: 586-587 
self-criticism: 304, 313 
self-cultivation: 263-264, 265, 266 
self-reliance: 334 

semi proletariat: and Communist regime; 116, 117 
Shang Dynasty: 84 

Shanghai: 311, 453, 584; banking center, 570; and industrial center, 570; 

labor, 114, 609, 513, 617; port, 19, 25, 26; and revolution, 610 
Shantung Province: 22, 48, 438 
Shensi Province: 22, 51; and Long March, 603, 604 
Sikkim: 353 
silk: 464, 501 
Singapore: 359 

Sinkiang: and agriculture, 435, 436, 439, 440; and animal husbandry, 459, 
466; and border incidents, 338; description, 12; and Han people, 8; and 
labor force, 511; and Long March, 603; and Turkic groups, 63, 76, 
83-87; and uprisings, 424-425, 680 

Sino-Japanese War: 115, 217, 802, 320, 508, 606-607; and education, 184; 

and industry, 471 
Sino-Soviet Air Company: 424 
Sino-Tibetan language family: 66 
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social mobility: 121-123, 125 
social security: 153, 177 

social welfare: 504-505, 617; and programs, 416 

socialism: 429; and education, 134-185; and Peiping and Shanghai, 59; 
and propaganda campaigns, 405 

socialism: 429; and education, 184-185; and Peiping and Shanghai, 59; 

and propaganda campaigns, 405 
Socialist Party and labor unions: 509 
soil: 1, 11, 20, 22, 458 
Soong sisters: 132-133 
South Asia: 357, 359 
South Vietnam: 9, 354 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO): 352, 355-358 
Sou van n a Phouma, Prince: 351 

Soviet Union: 4, 33, 51, 422; agreements, 337, 616-611; aid, 8, 9, 55, 383, 
475, 485, 487, 544, 551, 667, 600, 601; and borders 831-332; and 
Chinese Communist Party, 61, 604 ; and Constitution, 282; and influence, 
327, 610-617; and Manchuria, 607; and propaganda campaign, 393, 
406; relations with 328, 330, 336-344; and trade, 542, 546, 548; with- 
drawal of aid, 61, 211, 478, 484, 544 
special education: 195-198, 483 
spirits: 95, 237-238, 243 
Stalin: 339, 840 

Standing Committee: 314; and Constitution, 273, 284, 286; and Lin Piao, 297 
State Council: 287-288, 369, 394 
state farms: 447-448, 468 

steel industry: 469-472, 477, 478, 489, 490, (table 7), 491-492; and Great 
Leap Forward, 60 
street industries: 477 

strikes: 508; and students, 114; and unions, 323, 521-522; and working 
conditions, 509 

students: and anti-Communist attacks, 305-806; and Chinese Communist 
Party, 300, 302; and Great Leap Forward, 309; and labor, 513, 526; 
leadership, 206-207; and strikes, 114 
subversion: 578, 580 
sugar: 462-464, 584 
Sui Dynasty: 39 
suicide: 131 
Sukarno: 355, 356 

Sun Yat-sen: 346; and agriculture, 441; and Constitution, 275; history, 5, 
599-600; and Kuomintang, 47; and political philosophy, 49, 414; and 
Soviet government, 48 
Sung dynasty: 40-41 
Sungari River: 14, 432 
Supreme People’s Court: 289, 590 

Supreme People's Procuratorate: 289-290; 590, 691-592 
Supreme State Conference: 288 
Swatow: 601, 602 
sweet potatoes: 462, 463 

Szechwan: description, 432, 438, 467; and ethnic groups, 76, 93-95; and 
labor force, 511; and Long March, 603, 604 

T'ai-p'ing Rebellion: 110 
T'ai Shan: sacred mountain, 238 
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Taiwan: and Chinese Communist Party, 332; and communes, 450; his¬ 
tory, I, 329; and Japan, 46; liberation, 61; and People's Liberation 
Army, 613; as province, 63; relations with, 327, 331, 348; and revolution, 
610; and United States support, 61, 347, 348 
T'ang-jen people: history, 65 
T'ang period: 39-40 
Taoism: 36, 234, 236, 242-244, 255 
Tarim Basin: 83 
Tashkent declaration: 354 
tax system: 558-560 

Taxes: 445, 560-563, 564 (table 11), 566-567; and gentry, 107; and peasants, 
113; and price control, 535 
tea: 464—465 

teachers: and training, 182 
television: 369, 386-387 

Teng Hsiao-p’ing: 319, 820; and Politburo, 7; and Red Guards, 300 

Teng Tzu-hui: 446 

Tengri Khan: mountain peaks, 13 

terrorism (see also guerrilas): 407 

Test Ban Treaty : 328 

textbooks: 186 

textiles: 499-500, 534; export, 541, 545, 548, 550; and industry, 471, 499-501, 
507; and production, 470 
Thai people: 65, 78-79, 93 
Thailand: 328, 354, 357-358 
theater: 223-224, 226, 228-230 
Thousand-Character Lessons: 74 
Three-anti campaign: 525 

Tibet: 63, 65, 76, 87-91, 538; and agriculture, 87, 435, 438-439; and animal 
husbandry, 459, 466; and Communist suzeraignty, 56; and ethnic groups, 
76; and forced labor, 526; and Han people, 8; history, 422-424; lan¬ 
guage, 77; Nepal, 352; People's Liberation Army, 613; uprisings, 327, 
353, 679-580 

Tibeto-Buman people: 65, 77-78 
T'ien-fang Chiao: 247 
T'ien Shan mountains : 12, 13 
Tientsin: 608 
tin: 22, 479 

trade, domestic: 529-539; and net domestic product, 430 
trade unions: 310 

transportation: 23-26; development, 433-434; and equipment, 470, 495; net 
domestic product, 430; and trade, 530, 537-538 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation: 330 
Treaty of Nanking (1842): 45 
Ts'ao Yu: 225 

Tsinghai: 76, 439; and uprisings, 580 

Tung Pi-wu: 297, 319 

tungsten: 22, 479 

Tungus people: 65, 77, 79, 97 

Tun-huang: 226 

Turkic groups: 83-96, 98, 247 

Uighurs: 76, 79, 83-85, 424 
unemployment: 503, 513 
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United Nations: admission to, 335, 347, 356, 364; and Korean war, 612; and 
Taiwan, 347, 348; and Tibet, 423 

United States: 353-355, 357, 358; aid, 53; and Asia, 327, 328; and Communist 
China, 8-9; and Korean war, 303, 335; relations with, 345-348; and 
Taiwan, 61, 331; and trade, 330, 546 

universities: 50, 184, 191; and government, 115; and intellectuals, 206; 

reorganization, 187; and revolutionary activities, 309 
uprisings: 311, 424-425, 580, 599, 601, 602 
uranium: 22, 479 

Urban Residents' Committees: 585-586 
Urban Street Offices: 585 

vocational education: 183, 190, 191, 198 

Wade, Sir Thomas: 74 

wages (sec also peasants): 416, 419, 516-518; and collectives, 161; and craft 
guilds, 510; and Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 153; and in¬ 
dustry, 504; and unions, 521; in urban areas, 164 
Wang Enmao: 311 
Wang Kan-ch’ang: 210, 398 
wang tao: 36 

water (see also irrigation, rivers): conservation program, 525; control 
projects, 440, 523; and power, 10; utilization, 437 
Wei Chung-hua: 399 
West Germany: 549 

Western Europe: 363-364; and trade, 549 

Whampoa Military Academy: 49, 600, 601 

wheat: 438, 461-462; cultivation, 157; and production, 22 

White Lotus Sect: 44 

witchdoctors: 84 

women: and agriculture, 452; in Constitution, 283; in labor force, 119, 123, 
150, 504, 511, 514-515; and marriage, 137-138, 150-152 
workers (see also social security): and benefits, 416; and Great Leap For¬ 
ward, 416-417; and Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 419; and 
political education, 400 

working conditions: 504-505, 509, 515-516; and Nationalist government, 265 

work-study schools: 185, 188, 193, 196 

World Federation of Trade Unions: 505 

writing system: 66-67, 72-75; and Mongols: 82 

Wu: 34, 67, 68 

Wu-han: 26, 601 

Wu-han Resolution: 451 

Wu Yiichang: 319 

Yalta Pact: 53 
Yalu River: 15 

Yangtze River: and communes, 457; description, 11, 16, 432, 438, 467; and 
floods, 440; history, 39, 603, 610; water transport, 25 
Yangtze Valley: 62, 144, 460-461 
Yao groups: 34, 76, 92 
Yellow River: 12, 15, 33, 439 
Yen-an: 603 

Yen-an Forum on Literature and Art: 201, 214, 218 
Yen Yang-ch'u: 183 
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Yenan regime: 406, 524, 604-606 
Yi gToup: 77, 78, 93, 95 
Young China Party: 276 

Young Communist League: 323, 404; and Chinese Communist Party, 297, 299 
Youth Corps: 311, 515, 525 
Yu: 34 

Yuan Dynasty: 41-42 

Yuan Shih-kai: 47, 48, 366; and the Constitution, 275 

Yung Wing: 182 

Yun-kang: 226 

Yunnan Province: 76, 603 
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